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aMiC.  ill.  11. 

The  heads  thereof  Judge Jbr  reward^  and  the  priests  thereof 
ieeu^Jbr,  hire^  and  tite  prophets,  thereof  divmejbr  money: 
yet  wiU  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say.  Is  not  the 
Lord  among  us  f  none  evU  can  come  upon  us. 

Mic.  vii.  4. 

T^  best  of  them  is  as  a  brier ;  the  most  upright  is  sharper 
iAon  a  thom-hedge :  the  day  of  thy  watchmen  and  thy 
rnsHatiofi  cometh ;  now  shaU  be  their  perpleocUy.^ 


When  the  treaty  was  first  consented  to  by  the  ^yl?*^ 

two  houses^  they  ordered  that  it  should  be  upon  the ? 

first  proposition  made  by  hi?  majesty,  and  the  fii^tThetum 
pr(n)osition  made  ,by  themselves,  and  that  those  of  ^h*  <»•- 
should  be  first  concluded  on,  before  they  proceeded  «>nces- 
to  treat  upon  any  of  the  other  propositions.    So  thatS^tli'sWcs 
the  committee,  in  the^  first  place,  applied  themselves  "**""  ^^  '. 

*  Mic.  lit.  1 1.  The  heads-^-p^lexUy,']  Not  in  MS. 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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BOOK  to  his  majesty,  upon  his  own  first  proposition,  which 
.  was,  **  That   his  own   revenue^  magazines,  towns, 


1643.  «  foptg^  j^qJ  ships,  wliich  had  been  taken,  or  kept 
of  the  *  "  from  him  by  force,  should  be  forthwith  restored 
*^*^'  "  to  him."  To  which  the  committee  answered, 
**  That  the  two  houses  had  made  use  of  his  ma- 
"jesty's  own  revenue,  but  in  a  very  small  pro- 
**  portion,  which  in  a  good  part  had  been  employed 
<'  in  the  maintenance  of  his  children,  according  to 
*'  the  allowance  established  by  himself.  And  the 
^*  houses  would  satisfy  what  should  remain  due  to 
**  his  majesty  of  those  sums,  which  they  had  re- 
'^  ceived ;  and  would  leave  the  same  to  him  for  the 
'<  time  to  come.  And  they  desired  likewise,  that  his 
**  migesty  would  restore  what  had  been  taken  for 
**  his  use,  upon  any  of  the  bills,  assigned  to  other 
''  purposes  by  several  acts  of  parliament,  or  out  of 
**  the  provision  made  for  the  war  of  Ireland :  ^hat 
*^  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  taken  out  of  his  ma^ 
*^  gazines  should  be  delivered  into  his  stores,  and 
*^  whatsoever  should  be  wanting,  they  would  supply 
'*  in  kind,  according  to  the  proportions  they  had  re- 
<*  ceived :  but  they  proposed,  the  persons,  to  whose 
^'  charge  those  public  magazines  should  be  com- 
*'  mitted,  being  nominated  by  his  majesty,  might  be 
**  such,  as  the  two  houses  of  parliament  might  con- 
**  fide  in,  and  that  his  majesty  would  restore  all  such 
**  arms  and  ammunition,  as  had  been  taken  for  his 
**  use,  from  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  towns. 

^*  That  the  two  houses  would  remove  the  garri- 
<'  sons  out  of  all  towns  and  forts  in  their  hands» 
**  wherein  there  were  no  garrisons  before  these  trou- 
**  bles,  and  slight  all  fortifications  made  since  that 
**  time,  and  those  towns  and  forts  to  continue  in  the 
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^satne  condition  they  were  in   before;  and  that  book 

VII 

^  those  garrisons  should  not  be  renewed^  or  the  for- L- 

"  tifications  repaired,  Mrithout  consent  of  his  majesty,  *^'^''- 
^  and  both  houses  of  parliament.  That  the  towns 
"  and  forts,  which  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
''the  cinque  ports,  should  be  delivered  into  the 
**  hands  of  such  a  noble  person,  as  the  king  should 
^  appoint  to  be  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  being 
**  such  a  one  as  they  should  confide  in.  That  Ports- 
^  mouth  should  be  reduced  to  the  number  of  the 
^  garrison,  as  was  at  that  time  when  the  lords  and 
''  commons  undertook  the  custody  of  it ;  and  that  all 
**  other  forts,  castles,  and  towns,  in  which  garrisons 
''  had  been  kept,  and  had  been  since  the  beginning 
^  of  these  troubles  taken  into  their  care  and  custody, 
"  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  establishment  they 
**  had  in  the  year  16S6,  and  should  be  so  continued ; 
^  and  that  all  those  towns,  forts,  and  castles,  should 
''  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  such  persons  of 
<<  quality  and  trust,  to  be  likewise  nominated  by  his 
**  majesty,  as  the  two  houses  should  confide  in. 
**  That  the  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  all  go- 
''vemors  and  commanders  of  towns,  castles,  and 
''forts,  should  keep  the  same  towna^  castles,  and 
"  forts,  respectively,  for  the  service  of  his  majesty, 
"  and  the  safety  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  they  should 
"not  admit  into  them  any  foreign  forces,  or  any 
"  other  forces  raised  without  his  majesty's  authority, 
"  and  consent  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  and 
"  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavour  ^  to  sup- 
"press  all  forces  whatsoever  raised  without  such 
"  authority  and  consent ;  and  they  should  seize  all 
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BOOK  *^  arms   and   ammunition   provided  tor   any  such 
! —  "  forces. 


1643.       €€  xhey  likewise  proposed  to  the  king»  that  he 
**  would  remove  the  garrison  out  of  Newcastle,  and 
**  all  other  towns,  castles,  and  forts,  where  any  gar- 
<<  risons  had  been  placed  by  him  since  these  troubles; 
^^  and  that  the  fortifications  might  be  likewise  slight- 
^^  ed,  and  the  towns  and  forts  left  in  such  state  as 
''  they  were  in  the  year  1636 ;  and  that  all  other 
**  towns  and  castles  in  his  hands,  wherein  there  had 
*^  been  formerly  garrisons,  might  be  committed  to 
*^  such  persons  nominated  by  him,  as  the  houses 
^'  should  confide  in,  and  under  such  instructions  as 
**  were  formerly  mentioned ;  and  that  the  new  gar- 
*^  risons  should  not  be  renewed,  or  the  fortifications 
^*  repaired,  without  the  consent  of  the  king  and  both 
*^  houses  of  parliament.     That  the  ships  should  be 
«<  delivered  into  the  charge  of  such  a  noble  person, 
**  as  the  king  should  nominate  to  be  lord  high  admi^ 
*<  ral  of  England,  and  the  two  houses  confide  in  ; 
**  who  should  receive  that  office  by  letters  patents, 
**  quam  diu  se  bene  gesseritt  ai^d  should  have  power 
**  to  nominate  and  appoint  all  subordinate  com-^ 
<'  manders  and  officers,  and  have  all  other  powers 
**  appertaining  to  the  office  of  high  admiral ;  which 
**  ships  he  should  employ  for  the  defence  of  the 
<*  kingdom,  against  all  foreign  forces  whatsoever, 
'<  and  for  the  safeguard  of  merchants,  securing  of 
**  trade,  and  the  guarding  of  Ireland,  and  the  inter-^ 
'^  cepting  of  all  supplies  to  be  carried  to  the  rebels  ; 
**  and  should  use  his  utmost  endeavours  ^  to  suppress 
**  all  forces,  which  should  be  raised  by  any  person 

c  eDdeavoun]  endeavour 
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^without  his  majiesty's  authority,  and  consent  of  book 
"  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  and  should — 

*  seize  all  arms  and  ammunition  provided  for  supply    '^^• 
"  of  any  such  forces.*' 

To  this  answer,  by  which  they  required  at  least 
to  go  whole  sharers  with  him  in  his  sovereignty,  the 
Ung  replied,  ^  That  he  knew  not  what  proportion 
"  of  his  revenue  had  been  made  use  of  by  his  two 
"  houses,  but  he  had  reason  to  believe,  if  much  of  it 
*•  had  not  been  used,  very  much  remained  stiD  in 

*  their  hands ;  his  whole  revenue  being  so  stopped, 
**  and  seized  on,  by  the  orders  of  one  or  both  houses, 
**  even  to  the  taking  of  his  money  out  of  his  exche- 
^  quer  and  mint,  and  bonds  (forced  from  his  cof- 
**  ferer^s  derk)  for  the  provisions  of  his  household ; 
^  that  very  little  had  come  to  his  use  for  his  own 
**  support ;  but  he  would  be  well  contented  to  allow 
*'  whatsoever  had  been  employed  in  the  maintenance 
*•  of  his  chfldren,  and  to  receive  the  arrears  due  to 
**  himself^  and  to  be  sure  of  his  own  for  the  future. 
"  He  was  likewise  willing  to  restore  all  monies  taken 
**  for  his  use,  by  any  authority  from  **  him,  upon  any 
**  bills  assigned  to  other  purposes,  being  assured  he 
**  had  received  very  little  or  nothing  that  way :  and 
^  he  expected  likewise,  that  satisfaction  sliould  be 

*  made  by  them  for  all  those  several  vast  sums,  re- 
•'  cdved,  and  diverted  to  other  purposes,  by  orders 
^  of  one  or  both  houses/  which  ought  to  have  been 
•*  paid  by  the  act  of  pacification  to  his  subjects  of 
**  Scotland,  or  employed  for  the  discharge  of  the 
"  debts  of  the  kingdom ;  or,  by  other  acts  of  parlia- 
**  ment,  for  the  relief  of  his  poor  protestant  subjects 

^  from]  for  houses,]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  <<  in  Ireland.  For  what  concerned  his  magazines, 
''he  was  content  that  all  the  arms  and  ammunition, 
''  taken  out  of  his  magazines,  which  did  remain 
**  in  the  hands  of  both  houses,  or  of  persons  em- 
*'  ployed  by  them,  should  be,  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
«  was  concluded,  delivered  into  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
**  don ;  and  that  whatsoever  should  be  wanting  of 
''  the  proportions  taken  by  them,  should  be  supplied 
''  by  them,  with  all  convenient  speed,  in  kind;  which, 
**  he  said,  should  be  committed  to,  and  continued  in, 
''  the  custody  of  the  sworn  officers,  to  whose  places 
*'  the  same  belonged :  and  if  any  of  those  officers 
**  had  already  forfeited,  or  hereafter  should  forfeit, 
**  that  trust,  by  any  misdemeanours,  his  majesty 
''  would  by  no  means  defend  them  from  the  justice 
''  of  the  law.  That  he  always  intended  to  restore 
**  such  arms  and  ammunition,  which  he  had  been 
''  compelled  to  take  from  any  persons  and  places, 
''  when  his  own  had  been  taken  from  him ;  and 
''  would  make  them  recompense  as  soon  as  bis  own 
'*  stores  were  restored  to  him. 

^'  To  whatsoever  they  proposed  for  the  slighting 
^*  all  fortifications,  and  reducing  all  garrisons,  which 
''  had  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles, 
**  and  leaving  them  in  the  state  they  were  before, 
'*  the  king  fully  and  absolutely  consented ;  and  that 
^*  the  old  castles  and  garrisons  should  be  reduced  to 
''  their  ancient  proportion  and  establishment :  but 
''  for  the  governors  and  commanders  of  them,  he 
'<  said,  that  the  cinque  ports  were  already  in  the 
''  custody  of  a  noble  person,  against  whom  he  knew 
«  no  just  exception,  and  who  had  such  a  legal  in- 
**  terest  therein^  that  he  could  not,  with  justice,  re- 
''  move  him  from  it,  until  some  sufficient  cause  were 
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**  made  appear  to  him :  but  he  was  very  willing,  if  ^^^^ 

**  he  should  at  any  time  be  found  guilty  of  any  thing  - 

*^  that  might  make  him  unworthy  of  that  trust,  that 

^  he  might  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the 

**  rules  of  justice.  That  the  government  of  the  town 

"of  Portsmouth,  and  all  other  forts,  castles,  and 

"  towns,  as  were  formerly  kept  by  garrisons,  should 

"  be  put  into  the  hands  of  such  persons,  against 

"  whom  no  just  exceptions  could  be  made ;  all  of 

"  them  being,  before  these  troubles,  by  letters  pa^ 

"  tents  granted  to  several  persons,  against  any  of 

**  whom  he  knew  not  any  exceptions  who  should  be 

"  removed,  if  just  cause  should  be  given  for  the 

**  same.     The  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  all 

"  other  governors  and  commanders  of  the  towns  and 

"  castles,  should  keep  their  charges,  as  by  the  law 

"  they  ought  to  do,  and  for  the  king^s  service,  and 

*^  safety  of  the  kingdom ;  and  they  should  not  admit 

**  into  any  of  them  foreign  forces,  or  other  forces 

**  raised,  or  ^  brought  into  them  contrary  to  the  law ; 

"  but  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress 

"  such  forces,  and  should  seize  all  arms  and  ammu- 

"  nition,  which,  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 

**  kingdom,  they  ought  to  seize.'* 

To  that  part  which  concerned  the  ships,  the  king 
told  them,  **  That  he  expected  his  own  ships  should 
**  be  delivered  to  him,  as  by  the  law  they  ought  to 
''  be;  and  that  when  he  should  think  fit  to  nominate 
**  a  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  it  should  be  such 
**  a  person  against  whom  no  just  exception  could  be 
''made;  and  if  any  should  be,  he  would  always 
"  leave  him  to  his  due  trial  and  examination ;  and 


^  or]  and 
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BOOK  f*  he  would  grant  his  office  to  him  by  such  letters 
"  pa^pts  as  had  been  used,     in  the  mean  time  he 


1643.  t€  urould  govern  the  admiralty  by  commiasion,  aa  had 
'^  been  in  all  times  accustomed ;  and  whatsoever 
'^  ahips  should  be  set  out  by  him,  or  his  authority, 
**  should  be  employed  for  the  ddfence  of  the  kingdom 
*<  against  all  foreign  force?  whatsoever,  for  the  safe- 
**  guard  of  merchants,  securing  of  trade,  guarding  of 
^^  Ireland,  and  the  intercepting  of  all  supplies  to  be 
'<  carried  to  the  rebels ;  and  they  should  use  their 
*^  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress  all  forces  which 
^'  should  be  r^isied,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  agaiBst 
"  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  seize 
'*  all  arms  and  ammunition  provided  for  the  supply 
•*  of  any  such  forces." 

It  is  evident  to  all  men  where  the  difiira^nce  now 
lay  between  them,  being  whether  the  king  would 
ireserve  the  disposal  of  those  offices  and  places  of 
trust  to  himself,  which  all  kings  had  enjoyed,  and 
was  indeed  a  part  of  his  regality,  or  whether  he 
would  be  content  with  such  a  nomination,  as,  being 
to  pass,  and  depend  upon  their  approbation,  no  man 
should  ever  be  admitted  to  them,  who  was  nominated 
by  him.  The  committee,  upon  his  majesty's  ^  an- 
swer, desired  to  know»  *^  whether  ^  he  did  intend, 
^*  ibaX  both  houses  should  express  their  confidence  of 
*^  the  persons,  to  whose  truat  those  places  were  to  be 
'*  committed ;  for  that  they  were  directed  by  their 
**  instructions,  that,  if  hi^  migesty  waa  pleased  to  as- 
**  sent  thereunto,  and  to  nominate  persons  of  quality 
**  to  receive  the  charge  of  them»  that  they  should 
**  certify  it  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  that  theire^ 
• 

s  his  majesty's]  his  ^  whether]  if 
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^  upcm  th^  might  express  their  coofideiiGe  in  those  book 
^peracmsy  or  humbly  desire  his  majesty  to  **^^^ 
^^oAersy  non^  of  which  persons  to  be  removed  ^^^^ 
'*  during  three  years  next  ensuing,  without  just 
<<  cause  to  be  approved  by  both  houses ;  and  if  any 
<<  should  be  so  removed,  or  die  within  that  space,  the 
"  persons,  to  be  jHit  in  their  places,  to  be  such  as  the 
^  two  houses  should  confide  in."  The  king  an- 
swered, ^  That  he  did  not  intend,  that  the  houses 
**  should  express  their  confidence  of  the  persons,  to 
^*  whose  trusts  those  places  should  be  committed, 
'^  but  only  that  they  should  have  liberty,  upon  any 
"  just  exception,  to  proceed  against  any  such  per- 
^  sons  according  to  law ;  his  majesty  being  resolved 
'^not  to  protect  them  against  the  public  justice. 
**  When  any  of  the  places  should  be  void,  he  well 
^*  knew  the  nomination,  and  free  election,  of  those 
'*  who  should  succeed,  to  be  a  right  belonging  to  and 
^*  inherent  in  his  majesty ;  and  having  been  enjqyed 
'^  by  all  his  royal  [nrogenitors,  he  could  not  believe 
'*  his  well  aflfected  subjects  desired  to  limit  him  in 
''  that  right ;  and  desired  they  would  be  satisfied 
'*  with  this  answer,  or  give  him  any  reasons  to  alter 
*^  his  resolution,  and  he  would  comply  with  them*" 

They  told  him,  '<  there  could  be  no  good  and  firm 
**  peace  hoped  for,  if  there  were  not  a  cure  found 
'*  out  for  the  fears  and  jealousies ;  and  they  knew 
**  none  sure,  but  this  which  they  had  proposed." 
The  king  replied, ''  That  he  rather  expected  reasons 
^  grounded  vpon  law,  to  have  shewed  him,  by  the 
"  law,  that  ^  he  had  not  that  right  he  pretended,  or 
*^  that  they  had  a  right  superior  to  his,  in  what  was 

'  by  the  law,  that]  that  by  the  law 
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BOOK  ^  now  in  question ;  or  that  they  would  have  shewed 

— : *^  him  some,  legal  reason,  why  the  persons  trusted 

1643.  <«  jjy  jjj^j  ^^jpg  incapable  of  such  a  trust ;  than  that 
**  they  would  only  have  insisted  upon  fears  and  jea- 
**  lousies,  of  which  as  he  knew  no  ground,  so  he 
**  must  be  ignorant  of  the  cure.  That  the  argument 
**  they  used  might  extend  to  the  depriving  him  of, 
**  or  at  least  sharing  with  him  in,  all  his  just  regal 
**  power ;  since  power,  as  well  as  forces,  might  be 
"  the  object  of  fears  and  jealousies,  and  there  would 
**  be  always  a  power  left  to  hurt,  whilst  there  was 
**  any  left  to  protect  and  defend."  He  told  them, 
**  If  he  had  as  much  inclination,  as  he  had  more 
<^  right,  to  fears  and  jealousies,  he  might  with  more 
**  reason  have  insisted  upon  an  addition  of  power, 
^'  as  a  security  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  forts,  when 
**  he  had  them,  since  it  appeared  it  was  not  so  great, 
**  but  that  they  had  been  able  to  take  them  from 
*<  him,  than  they  to  make  any  difficulty  to  restore 
**  them  to  him  in  the  same  case  they  were  before. 
**  But,  he  said,  as  he  was  himself  content  with,  so, 
**  he  took  Grod  to  witness,  his  greatest  dcEore  was,  to 
^*  observe  always  and  maintain  the  law  of  the  land ; 
'*  and  expected  the  same  from  his  subjects ;  and  be- 
'^  lieved  the  mutual  observance  of  that  rule,  and  nei- 
'*  ther  of  them  to  fear  what  the  law  feared  not,  to 
'*  be,  on  both  parts,  a  better  cure  for  that  dangerous 
^'  disease  of  fears  and  jealousies,  and  a  better  means 
*^  to  establish  a  happy  and  perpetual  peace,  than  for 
**  him  to  divest  himself  of  those  trusts,  which  the 
'^  law  of  the  land  had  settled  in  the  crown  alone,  to 
'*  preserve  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  prince,  for 
**  the  better  protection  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  law, 
**  and  to  avoid  those  dangerous  distractions,  which 
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**  the  interest  of  anj  sharers  with  him  would  have  book 
«  mfalfifalj  produced."  ^"' 


The  committee  neither  offered  to  answer  his  ma-  ^^^* 
jesty's  reasons,  nor  to  oppose  other  reasons  to  weigh 
i^ainst  them ;  but  only  said,  ^*  That  they  were  com- 
**  manded  by  their  instructions,  to  insist  upon  the 
^  desires  of  both  houses  formerly  expressed."  To 
which  the  king  made  no  other  answer,  **  than  that 
**  he  amceiTed  it  all  the  justice  in  the  world  for  him 
^  to  insist,  that  what  was  by  law  his  own,  and  had 
**  been  contrary  to  law  taken  from  him,  should  be 
^  fully  restored  to  him,  without  conditioning  to  im- 
^  pose  any  new  limitations  upon  him,  or  his  mi- 
**  nisters,  which  were  not  formerly  required  from 
**  them  by  the  law ;  and  he  thought  it  most  unrea- 
**  sonaUe,  to  be  pressed  to  diminish  his  own  just 
*^  rights  himself,  because  others  had  violated  and 
**  usurped  them."  This  was  the  sum  of  what  passed 
in  the  treaty  upon  that  proposition. 

To  the  first  proposition  of  the  two  houses,  **  That 
**  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  disband  his  armies, 
**  as  they  likewise  would  be  ready  to  disband  aU  their 
^  forces,  which  they  had  raised,  and  that  he  would 
^  be  pleased  to  return  to  his  parliament ;"  the  king 
answered,  ^^  That  he  was  as  ready  and  willing  that 
^all  armies  should  be  disbanded,  as  any  person 
^  whatsoever ;  and  conceived  the  best  way  to  it, 
**  would  be  a  happy  and  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
**  present  treaty ;  which,  if  both  houses  would  con- 
**  tribute  as  much  as  he  would  do  to  it,  would  be 
^  suddenly  effected.  And  as  he  desired  nothing  more 
**  than  to  be  with  his  two  houses,  so  he  would  repair 
"<  thither  as  soon  as  he  could  possibly  do  it  with  his 
"*  honour  and  safety." 
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BOOK       The  committee  asked  him,  ^  if  by  b  happy  and 
.'^  speedy  conclusioii  of  the  present  treaty,  he  in- 


1643.  (( tendied  a  oondttsaon  upon  the  two  first  proposi- 
**  tions,  or  a  conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  all  the  pro- 
*^  positions  of  both  parts."  The  king,  who  well  knew 
it  would  be  very  ungracious  to  deny  the  disbanding 
of  the  armies,  till  all  the  propositions  were  agreed, 
some  whereof  would  require  much  time,  answered, 
*^  That  he  intended  such  a  conclusion  of,  or  in  the 
**  treaty,  as  there  might  be  a  clear  evidence  to  him- 
**  self,  and  his  subjects,  of  a  future  peace,  and  no 
*^  ground  left  for  the  continuance  or  growth  of  those 
^^  bloody  dissaisions ;  which,  he  doubted  not,  might 
^^  be  obtained,  if  both  houses  would  consent  that  the 
**  treaty  should  proceed  without  farther  interruption, 
"  or  limitation  of  days."*  They  asked  him,  **  What 
^^  he  intended  should  be  a  clear  evidence  to  him,  and 
**  his  good  subjects,  of  a  future  peace,  and  no  ground 
**  left  for  the  continuance  and  growth  of  those  bloody 
**  dissensions  ?"  His  majesty  told  them,  **  If  the 
**  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty  upon  his  first  pro- 
'^  position,  and  the  first  proposition  of  both  houses, 
**  should  be  so  full,  and  perfectly  made,  that  the  law 
'*  of  the  land  might  have  a  fuU,  free,  and  uninter- 
^*  rupted  course,  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
^*  the  rights  of  his  majesty,  and  of  themselves,  and 
*^  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  there  would  be  thence  a 
<<  clear  evidence  to  him,  and  all  men,  of  a  future 
**  peace ;  and  it  would  be  such  a  conclusion  as  he  in- 
**  tended,  never  meaning  that  both  armies  should 
*'  remain  undisbanded  until  the  propositions  on  both 
^^  sides  were  ftilly  concluded.'*  To  the  other  dause 
of  their  own  proposition  concerning  the  king^s  re- 
turn to  the  parliament,  they  said,  **  they  had  ifo 
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^' iQstructioDs  to  treat  upon  it;**  which  the  king  book 
much  W4>ndered  at;  and  finding  that  they  had  no  ^^' 
other  authority  to  treat,  or  debate  what  was  neces-  i^^^* 
saiy  to  be  done  in  order  to  disbanding^  but  only  to 
press  him  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  actual  didhand- 
ing ;  and  that  the  forces  in  the  north,  where  he  had 
a  great  army,  and  they  had  none,  might  be  first 
disbanded,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  them  to  some 
impositions  upon  his  return  to  the  parliament ;  from 
whence  expedients  would  naturally  result,  if  they 
pursued  that  heartily,  which  would  conclude  a  gene* 
ral  peace.  And  it  seemed  very  strange,  that,  after 
so  many  discourses  of  the  king's  absence  from  the 
houses,  from  whence  they  had  taught  the  people 
to  believe  that  most  of  the  present  evils  flowed  and 
proceeded,  when  a  treaty  was  now  entered  upon,  and 
that  was  a  part  of  their  own  first  proposition,  that 
their  committee  sibould  have  no  instructions  or  au- 
thority to  treat  upon  it.  After  thisS  they  received 
new  instructions,  '^  to  declare  to  his  majesty  the  de-* 
**  sue  of  both  houses,  for  his  coming  to  his  parlia- 
^*  ment;  which,  they  said,  they  had  often  'expressed 
*'with  full  offers  of  security  to  his  royal  person, 
**  agreeable  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  and  they 
^  knew  no  cause  why  he  might  i^ot  repair  thither 
^*  with  honour  and  safety."  When  the  king  found 
'  he  could  not  engage  them  in  that  argument  to  make 
any  particular  overture,  or  invitation  to  him;  and  that 
the  committee,  who  expressed  willingness  enough> 
had  not  in  truth  the  least  power  to  promote,  or  con^ 
tribute  to,  an  accommodation,  lest  they  should 
make  the  people  believe,  that  he  had  a  desire  to 

^  After  this]  In  the  end 
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BOOK  continue  the  war,  because  he  consented  not  to  their 
proposition  of  disbanding  the  armies,  he  sent  this 


1 643.  message,  by  an  express  of  his  own^  to  the  two  houses, 
after  he  had  first  communicated  it  to  their  com- 
mittee. 

Oxford,  April  12th,  1643- 

Hit  majei-  "  To  shcw  ^  to  the  wholc  world,  how  earnestly  his 
S^e'trthe  *^  niajesty  longs  for  peace,  and  that  no  success  shall 
two  housei  (€  make  him  desire  the  continuance  of  his  army  to 

of  April  ISy  *' 

1648.  «  any  other  end,  or  for  any  longer  time,  than  that, 
^*  and  until,  things  may  be  so  settled,  as  that  the 
"  law  may  have  a  full,  free,  and  uninterrupted 
"  course,  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the 
^i  rights  of  his  majesty,  both  houses^  and  his  good 
"  subjects : 

1.  *^  As  soon  as  his  majesty  is  satisfied  in  his  first 
"  proposition,  concerning  his  own  revenue,  maga- 
"  zines,  ships,  and  forts,  in  which  he  desires  nothing, 
'*  but  that  the  just,  known,  legal  rights  of  his  ma- 
"  jesty,  (devolved  to  him  from  his  progenitors,)  and 
**  of  the  persons  trusted  by  him,  which  have  violently 
^^  been  taken  from  both,  be  restored  unto  him,  and 
**  unto  them ;  unless  any  just  and  legal  exception 
"  against  any  of  the  persons  trusted  by  him  (which 
«  are  yet  unknown  to  his  majesty)  can  be  made  ap- 
**  pear  to  him : 

2.  **  As  soon  as  all  the  members  of  both  houses 
•*  shall  be  restored  to  the  same  capacity  of  sitting 
"  and  voting  in  parliament,  as  they  had  upon  the 
*^  first  of  January  1641 ;  the  same,  of  right,  belong- 


1  To  shew]   This  message  is      rendoti's  amanuensis, 
in  the  handwriting  of  lord  Cla- 
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<'  iiq;  unto  them  hj  tbcn*  bntfarigiiis,  and  the  free  book 
''  dection  of  those  that  sent  them ;  and  having  been .  ^''' 


voted  from  them  for  adhering  to  his  majesty  in  '^^^- 
<*  these  distractions ;  his  majesty  not  intending  that 
^^  this  should  extend  either  to  the  bishops,  whose 
*^  votes  have  been  taken  away  by  bill,  or  to  such,  in 
^  whose  places,  upon  new  writs,  new  elections  have 
**  been  made : 

8.  ^*  As  soon  as  his  majesty,  and  both  houses,  may 
**  be  secured  from  such  tumultuous  assemblies,  as  to 
"  the  great  breach  of  the  privileges,  and  the  high 
*^  dishonour  of  parliaments,  have  formerly  assembled 
'*  about  both  houses,  and  awed  the  members  of  the 
^*  same ;  and  occasioned  two  several  complaints  from 
*^  the  lords'  house,  and  two  several  desires  of  that 
*'  house  to  the  house  of  commons,  to  join  in  a  decla- 
"ration  against  them;  the  complying  with  which 
"  desire  might  have  prevented  all  these  miserable 
^  distractions,  which  have  ensued ;  which  security, 
"  his  majesty  conceives,  can  be  only  settled  by  ad- 
^^jouming  the  parliament  to  some  other  place,  at 
**  the  least  twenty  miles  from  London,  the  choice  of 
**  which  his  majesty  leaves  to  both  houses : 

"  His  majesty  will  most  cheerfully  and  readily 
*^  consent,  that  both  armies  be  immediately  dis- 
"  banded,  and  give  a  present  meeting  to  both  his 
**  houses  of  parliament  at  the  time  and  place,  at  and 
*'  to  which  the  parliament  shall  be  agreed  to  be  ad- 
^joumed:  his  majesty  being  most  confident,  that 
"  the  law  will  then  recover  due  credit  and  estima- 
**  tion ;  and  that  upon  a  free  debate,  in  a  frdl  and 
'*  peaceable  convention  of  parliament,  such  provisions 
^  will  be  made  against  seditious  preaching,  and 
*'  printing  against  his  majesty,  and  the  established 
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BOO  it  <<  laws,  which  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
^'''  -.  **  the  present  distractions,  and  such  care  will  be 
^*  taken  concerning  the  legal  and  known  rights  of 
^'  his  majesty,  and  the  property  and  liberty  of  his 
'^  subjects,  that  whatsoever  hath  been  published,  or 
<<  done,  in  or  by  colour  of  any  illegal  declaration,  or- 
**  dinance,  or  order  of  one  or  both  houses,  or  any 
**  committee  of  either  of  them,  and  particulariy  the 
**  power  to  raise  arms  without  his  majesty's  consent, 
**  will  be  in  such  manner  recalled,  disclaimed,  and 
<<  provided  against,  that  no  seed  will  remain  for  the 
^  like  to  spring  out  of  for  the  future,  to  disturb  the 
**  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  endanger  the  very 
^*  being  of  it.   And  in  such  a  convention  his  majesty 
<^  is  resolved,  by  his  readiness  to  consent  to  whatso- 
*^  ever  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  by  bill,  for  the  real 
<*  good  of  his  subjects,  (and  particularly  for  the  better 
*'  discovery  and  speedier  conviction  of  recusants ;  for 
'<  the  education  of  the  children  of  papists  by  pro-^ 
^'  testants  in  the  protestant  religion ;  for  the  preven- 
^*  tion  of  practices  of  papists  against  the  state ;  and 
^  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  true  levying  of 
^*  the  penalties  against  them,)  to  make  known  to  all 
^  the  world,  how  causeless  those  fears  and  jealousies 
^  have  been,  which  have  been  raised  against  him ; 
^  and  by  that  so  distracted  this  miserable  kingdom. 
<*  And  if  this  offer  of  his  majesty  be  not  consented 
^  to,  (in  which  he  asks  nothing  for  which  there  is 
'*  not  apparent  justice  on  his  side,  and  in  which  he 
"  defers  many  things  highly  concerning  both  himself 
**  and  people,  till  a  full  and  peaceable  convention  of 
"  parliament,  which  in  justice  he  might  now  re- 
"  quire,)  his  majesty  is  confident,  that  it  will  then 
^  appear  to  all  the  world,  not  only  who  is  most  de- 
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^flirous  of  peace»  and  whose  fault  it  is  that  both  book 

VII 

^  armieB  are  not  now  disbanded ;  but  who  have  been — 


^  the  true  and  first  cause,  that  this  peace  was  ever  ^^^^- 
**  intemipted,  or  those  armies  raised ;  and  the  be- 
^  ginning  or  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  de- 
''struction  and  desolation  of  this  poor  kingdom 
**  (whidi  is  too  Hkelj  to  ensue)  will  not,  hy  the  most 
"^  interessedy  passionate,  or  prejudicate  person,  be 
*"  imputed  to  his  majesty/' 

To  this  message  the  two  houses  returned  no  an- 
swer to  the  kii^,  but  required  the  committee  to  re- 
turn to  Westminster  (having  been  in  Oxford  with 
his  majesty  just  twenty  days)  with  such  positive 
circumstances,  that  the  house  of  commons  enjoined 
tbeir  members  to  begin  their  journey  the  same  day ; 
which  they  obeyed;  though  it  was  so  kte,  that  they 
were  forced  to  very  inconvenient  acoommodations ; 
and  at  their  return,  some  of  them  were  looked  upon 
with  great  jealousy,  as  persons  engaged  by  the  king, 
and  disindined  to  the  parliament ;  and  this  jeidouay 
prevailed  so  far,  that  Mr.  Martin  opened  a  letter 
from  the  earl  of  Northumbeiiand  to  his  own  lady,  ^ 
presuming  he  should  therein  have  discovered  some 
combination ;  and  this  insolence  was  not  disliked. 

Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king  was  too  se- 
vere in  this  treaty,  and  insisted  too  much  upon  what 
b  his  own  by  right  and  law ;  and  that  if  he  would 
have  distributed  offices  and  places  liberally  to  parti- 
cular men,  which  had  been  a  condescension  in  policy 
to  be  submitted  to^  he  might  have  been  repossessed  of 
his  own  power.  And  I  have  heard  this  alleged  by 
many,  who  at  that  time  were  extremely  violent 


"*  his  own  lady,]  his  mh, 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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BOOK  affainst  all  such  artifices.  The  oommittee  themsdves 

VII.      ^^ 
'• —  (who  at  that  tune  perfectly  abhorred  the  proceedings 

1643.  ^£  ^^^  parliament,  or  rather  the  power  and  supe- 
riority of  the  earl  of  Essex)  seemed  exceedingly  de* 
sirous  of  such  an  accommodation,  as  all  good  men 
desired ;  and  to  believe,  that  if  the  king  would  have 
condescended  so  far,  as  to  nominate  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  to  be  lord  high  admiral,  that  it 
would  have  made  so  great  a  division  in  the  houses, 
that  the  treaty  would  have  been  continued,  and  his 
majesty  been  satisfied  in  all  the  other  propositions* 
And  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  private  Mends, 
did  make  as  AiU  professions  of  future  service  to  hisr 
majesty,  and  as  ample  recognitions  of  past  errors  and 
mistakes,  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a 
wary  nature,  before  he  could  be  sure  what  reception 
such  professions  and  vows  would  find.  But  the  king 
thought  the  power  and  interest  of  that  committee 
would  be  able  to  do  little,  if  it  could  not  prevail  for 
the  enlarging  the  time  of  the  treaty,  in  which  they 
seemed  heartily  to  engage  themselves.  And  he  was 
resolved  at  least  to  have  a  probable  assurance  of  the 
conclusion,  before  he  would  offer  such  concessions^ 
as  taking  no  effect  might  prove  prejudicial  to  him : 
as. particularly,  ■^  the  nominating  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland to  be  admiral  (though  he  would  willingly 
have  done  it,  as  the  price  and  pledge  of  an  honour*- 
able  peace)  would  have  discontented  all  who  had,  hour 
unreasonably  soever,  promised  themselves  that  pre- 
ferment; and  many  would  have  imputed  it  to  an 
unseasonable  easiness,  (from  which  imputation  it 
concerned  the  king,  at  that  time,  as  much  to  purge 
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Mnifld:^  as  of  unmerdfiilness  and  revenge,)  upon  book 
ptomises  and  hopes,  to  have  readmitted  a  man  to  a.    ^''' 


duunge  and  trust,  he  had  so  fatally  betrayed  and    ^^'^^- 
broken,  against  as  ^  solemn  promises  and  obligations, 
at  the  least,  as  p  he  could  now  enter  into ;  and  there- 
fore it  concerned  the  king  to  be  sure  of  some  advan-* 
tage,  in  lieu  of  this  visible  hazard. 

I  am  one  of  those,  who  do  believe  that  this  obli- 
gation, at  this  time,  laid  upon  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, with  such  other  circumstances  of  kindness 
as  would  have  been  fit  to  accompany  it,  would  have 
Hiet  real  gratitude  and  faithfidness  in  him,  (for  as, 
originally,  he  had,  I  am  persuaded,  no  evU  purposes 
against  the  king ;  so  he  had  now  sufficient  disdain 
and  indignation  against  those  who  got  him  to  tread 
their  ways,  when  he  had  not  their  ends,)  and  that  it 
would  have  made  some  rent  and  division  in  the  two 
houses,  (which  could  not  but  have  produced  some 
benefit  to  the  king,)  and  that  it  might  probably  have 
procured  some  few  days'  addition  for  the  continuance 
of  the  treaty ;  the  avowed  ground  of  denying  it  be- 
ing, because  the  king  had  not,  in  the  least  degree, 
consented  to  any  one  thing  proposed  by  them :  but, 
I  confess,  I  cannot  entertain  any  imagination,  that 
it  would  have  produced  a  peace,  or  given  the  king 
any  advantage,  or  benefit  in  the  war :  what  inconve- 
nience it  might  have  produced  hath  been  touched 
before.  For,  besides  that  the  stirring  and  active 
party,  who  carried  on  the  war,  were  neither  gracious 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  nor  he  to  them,  their 
fiivourite  at  sea  being  then  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
had  the  possession  of  the  fieet,  and  whom  alone  they 


is]  more  p  at  the  least,  as]  than 
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BOOK  beKeyed ^  to  be  trusted  with  the  navy ;  whoever  calls 
^"-  to  mind  what  was  done  in  the  hoases,  during  the 
1643.  time  of  the  treaty,  and  by  their  directions;  that  by 
their  own  authority  they  directed  all  the  lands  of 
bishops,  deans,  aad  chapters,  to  be  sequestered,  and 
inhibited  their  tenants  to  pay  any  rent  to  them ; 
that^  under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  and 
taking  away  superstitious  pictures,  they  caused  the 
queen's  chapel  at  Somerset-house  (where  she  was  to 
exercise  her  devotion,  if  they  ever  meant  she  should 
return  again  to  London)  to  be  most  licentiously 
rifled ;  in  which  licence  with  impiroity,  her  lodgings 
were  plundered,  and  all  her  furniture  and  goods  of 
value  taken  away  and  embezzled ;  that  there  was  an 
order  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  when  they 
sent  their  messengers  every  day  to  Oxford  without 
any  formality  or  control,  **  that  whatsoever  person 
^'  should  come  from  Oxford,  or  any  part  of  the  king's 
^  army,  to  London,  or  the  parts  adjacent,  without 
'<  the  warrant  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  or  of  the 
"  lord  general  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  should  be  appre- 
*^  bended  as  a  spy  and  intelligencer,  and  be  pro- 
<<  ceeded  against  according  to  the  rules  and  grounds 
^*  of  war :"  by  virtue  of  which  order  of  the  house  of 
commons  only,  and  without  any  communication  that 
notice  might  be  taken  of  it,  a  servant  of  the  king's, 
for  discharging  the  duty  of  his  place,  was  executed ; 
which  shall  be  anon  remembered ;  ^  all  which,  ex- 
cq>t  the  execution  of  that  man,  was  transacted  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  treaty  at  Oxford. 

Whosoever  remembers  the  other  proposition  upon 
which  the  treaty  was  founded,  and  the  lolls  then 

^  anon  remembered  ;]  remembered  id  its  place ; 
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pveKoted  tothe  king  for  hb  royal  oasent;  that  there  book 
was  ao  unreasonable  thing  demanded  in  the  nineteen 
pfopositionBy  which  was  not  comprehended  in  these 
fourteen,  and  many  additions  made,  that  were  not 
in  the  former ;  that  they  demanded  the  total  aboli- 
tion and  extirpation  of  archbbhops,  bishops,  deans^ 
and  chapters,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church ;  and  another  hill  for  the  calling 
an  assendily  of  divines,  nominated  by  themselves, 
(which  was  a  presumption,  as  contrary  to  the  poUcy 
and  government  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  most  extra- 
vagant act  they  had  done,)  consisting  ^  of  persons  the 
most  deeply  engaged  in  the  most  unwarrantable  acts 
that  had  been  done;  and  yet  his  majesty  was  re* 
quired  to  promise  to  pass  such  other  bills  for  settling 
cS*  church-government,  as,  upon  consultation  with 
that  assembly  of  divines,  should  be  resolved  on  by 
both  houses  of  parliament :  that  all  the  other  bills 
tiien  presented  to  the  king  for  his  royal  assent,  and 
insisted  on  by  their  fourth  proposition,  though  they 
had  specious  and  popular  titles,  contained  many 
clauses  in  them  contrary  to  common  equity,  and  the 
light  of  the  subject,  and  introduced  proceedings  veiy 
differeni  from  the  known  justice  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  therefore,  besides  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  passing  those  acts,  (when  the  nation  was  in 
blood,)  not  like  to  meet  with  his  majesty's  approba- 
tion ;  I  say,  whosoever  remembers  and  considers  all 
this,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  limitations  by  which 
their  committee  were  bound,  without  any  power  of 
ddwting,  or  other  capacity  than  to  deliver  the  re- 
solutions of  the  two  houses,  and  to  receive  the  king's 
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BOOK  answ^/ which  mig^t  as  effectually  have  been  done 
^^^'   .by  any  one  single  mrdinary  messenger,)  cannot,  I  con- 


1643.  ceive,  believe,  that  the  king's  consenting  to  make 
any  one  person  among  them  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, would  have  been  a  means  to  have  restored  the 
kingdom  to  a  present  peace,  and  the  king  to  his  just 
rights  and  authority.  ^  And  if  all  these  considera- 
tions be  not  sufficient  to  render  that  supposition  im- 
probable, that,  which  follows  next  in  order  of  story, 
will  abundantly  confute  it. 
The  earl  of  Ou  Saturday  the  15th  of  April,  which  was  the 
inarebtt  to  very  day  on  which  the  treaty  expired  at  Oxford, 
^^  being  the  last  of  the  twenty  days  which  were  first 
^pni  16,  assigned,  and  to  which  no  importunity  of  the  king's 
urt  day  of  could  procurc  an  addition,  the  earl  of  Essex  marched 
with  his  whole  army  from  Windsor,  and  sat  down 
before  Beading;  which  preparation  would  not  have 
been  so  exactly  made,  and  the  resolution  so  punc- 
tually taken,  if  they  had  meant  any  reasonable  con- 
cessions from  the  king  should  have  frustrated  that 
vast  charge,  and  determined  all  farther  contentions. 
The  earl  had  never  before  been  in  the  head  of  so 
gallant  an  army,  which  consisted  of  about  sixteen 
thousand  foot,  and  above  three  thousand  horse,  in  as 
good  an  equipage,  and  sup{died  with  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  a  si^e,  as  could  be  expected  from  an 
enemy  which  knew  no  wants,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  all  other  stores  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  town  were  above  three  thousand 
foot,  and  a  regiment  of  horse  consisting  of  near  three 
hundred ;  the  fortifications  were  very  mean  to  en- 
dure a  formed  siege,  being  made  only  to  secure  a 

'  rights  and  authority.]  authority  and  rights. 
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winter  qoarter^  and  never  intended  ftir  a  standing  book 
gnriBon.    And  it  is  very  true,  that  it  was  resolved. 


at  a  council  of  war  at  Oxford,  '*  that  before  the  end  ^^^^* 
^^  of  April,"  (before  which  time  it  was  concaved  the 
enemy  would  not  adventure  to  take  the  field,)  **  sir 
^  Arthur  Aston  should  slight  those  works,  and  draw 
^*  off  his  garrison  to  the  king;"  and  that  which  made 
it  less  aUe  to  bear  a  siege,  than  the  weakness  of 
th^  works,  was  their  want  of  ammunition ;  for  thqr 
had  not  forty  barrels  of  powder;  which  could  have 
held  a  brisk  and  a  daring  enemy  but  a  shwt  time.  ^ 
And  as  this  defect  proceeded  not  from  want  of  fore- 
sight, so  it  was  not  capable  of  being  supplied,  at 
least  in  that  proportion  as  was  worthy  the  name  of 
a  supply.  For  the  king  had  no  port  to  friend,  by 
which  he  could  bring  ammunition  to  Oxford;  neither 
had  he  been  yet  able  to  set  up  any  manufiiicture  for 
any  considerable  supply.  So  that  what  he  brought 
up  with  him  after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  which  was 
the  remainder  of  the  four  hundred  barrels  brought 
by  the  ship  called  the  Providence,  before  the  setting 
up  of  his  standard,  had  served  for  all  his  expeditions, 
beii^  distributed  into  the  several  garrisons;  and  was 
still  to  furnish  all  his  growing  occasions ;  and  that 
magazine  now  at  Reading  (which  was  no  greater 
than  is  before  mentioned)  was  yet  double  to  what  was 
in  any  other  place,  Oxford  only  excepted;  wherein, 
at  this  time,  there  was  not  above  one  hundred  barrels 
of  powder,  and  in  no  one  place  match  proportiond>le 
to  that  little  powder :  and  this  defect  is  wholly  to  be 
imputed  to  the  lowness  and  straitness  of  the  king^ 

"  which  could  have  held  a    have  held  a  brisk  and  daring 
brisk  and  a  daring  enemy  but  a    enemy  four  hours, 
short  time.]  whkh  would  not 
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BOOK  ccHMtttaon ;  fin*  there  was  no  wntof  iadusUy,  but  aH 
.]«a0umbfe  care  and  pains  taken  to  pie  vent  and  fli^ 
ply  it. 

Nofrvrttbstanding  all  theae  difficulties,  the  town 
Jodced  upon  the  enemy  with  courage  and  oontempt 
enough ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  both  officers  and  sol- 
dins  were  as  good,  as  in  the  infancy  of  a  war  could 
be  4expected ;  and  they  had  no  afqyrehension  of  want 
of  victual^  with  which  they  were  abundantly  stored. 
The  soldiers  without  were,  for  the  most  part,  newly 
levied,  and  few  of  tbdir  officers  acquainted  with  the 
way  and  order  of  assaulting  towns ;  and  this  was  the 
Arst  siege  that  happened  in  England.  Upon  the  firrt 
sitting  down  before  it,  after  they  had  taken  a  full 
view  of  the  ground,  their  general  advised  with  his 
council  of  war,  in  what  manner  he  should  proceed, 
whethar  by  assault  or  apjaoach ;  in  which  there  was 
great  diversity  o£  opinions.  "  The  worics  weie 
<<  weak ;  the  number  of  the  assailants  sufficient ;  all 
*^  materiab  in  readiness;  they  bdieved*  the  soldiens 
'^  in  the  town  full  of  apprehensions,  and  a  very  con- 
**  siderable  party  of  the  inhabitants  disaffected  to  the 
^^  garrison,  who  in  the  time  of  a  storm  would  be  able 
**  to  beget  a  great  dirtraction.  They^  m^t  be  able 
^^  to  storm  it  in  so  many  {daces  at  once,  that  the 
'*^  number  of  the  soldiers  widiin  would  not  be  aUe  to 
'^  defend  ail ;  and  if  they  prevailed  in  any  one,  their 
*^  whole  body  of  horse  might  enter,  and  be  immedi* 
*'  ately  masters  of  the  town :  if  they  prevailed  this 
<<  way,  their  army  would  have  that  reputation,  and 
^  carry  that  taror  with  it,  that  no  power  of  the 
**  king's  would  hereafter  be  able  to  abide  it ;  but 
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^cmy  port  ctf  k:  whereas  if  they  ddBjed  their.    ^''* 


^  irork,  and  prooeeded  by  way  of  approadb,  those  in  ^^^^* 
^  the  town  wouM  recoya  heart,  and,  after  they  had 
^  digeated  the  present  fears  and  apprehensions,  oon- 
<<  tenm  their  dmiger ;  and  their  own  soldien,  who 
^were  yet  fresh  and  yigoroiis,  would  every  day 
^*  abate  in  courage,  and  their  numbers  in  a  few 
*^  weeks  lessen  as  mudi  fay  sickness  and  duty,  as 
^  they  should  probably  do  by  an  assault."  On  the  other 
kand  it  was  objected,  ^  that  the  aniiy  consisted  most 
^  of  new  leTies,"  (and  in  truth  there  wore  not,  of  aH 
that  gallant  army  that  was  at  Eldge-hill,  among  the 
feot,  three  thousand  men,)  ^  who  would  be  hardly 
"  broug^  to  b^n  upon  aa  desperate  service ;  that 
*^  it  was  the  onty  army  the  parliament  had,  upon 
^  which  all  their  hopes  and  wdfare  depended;  and 
^  if  in  the  spring  it  shouhl  recdve  an  emin^it  foil, 
**  they  would  not  recover  their  courage  again  all  the 
^  summa*.  That  they  were  not  only  to  look  upon 
''  the  taking  of  Eeading,  but,  pursuiag  tliat  in  a 
**  reasonable  way,  to  keep  themselves  in  a  posture 
''  and  condition  to  end  the  war  by  a  battle  with  aU 
^the  king's  forces;  whidi  would  no  doubt  aj^y 
^^  themselves  to  their  relief;  and  no  place  undar 
"*  heaven  could  be  so  commodious  for  them  to  try 
^  their  fortune  in,  as  that.  Whereas  if  they  diould 
**  hastily  engage  themselves  upon  an  assault,  ^  and 
^  receive  a  repube,  and  should  be  afterwards  forced 
^  to  rise  to  fight  with  the  king,  they  should  neva* 
<«  make  their  men  stand ;  and  then  their  cause  was 
**  }obL"    As  ^  for  the  danger  of  sickness  am<mg  the 

'  assault,]  onslatt,  *  As]  Not  w  MS. 
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.it  was  urged,^  *^  that  though  it  were  eBgHer  is  the 
^  year  than  the  arntiea  usually  marched  into  the 
**  field,  jet  they  had  much  better  aconnmodation 
<^  and  provision  than  armies  use  to  have ;  their  horw 
^*  (to  whom  that  time  of  the  year  is  commonly  most 
<<  hazardous,  ^  through  the  want  of  forage)  beii^ 
'*  plentifully  provided  for  with  hay  and  oats  by  the 
^<  benefit  of  the  river,  and  all  supplies  being  sent  fin* 
^  the  foot  out  of  London." 

And  in  truth  it  is  hardly  credible  what  vast  quaii^ 
tities  (besides  the  provisions  made  in  a  very  r^ular 
way  by  the  commissioners)  of  excellent  victual  ready 
dressed  were  every  day  sent  in  waggons  and  carts 
from  London  to  the  army,  upon  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  private  fitmilies,  according  to  their 
affections  to  the  good  work  in  hand;  the  common 
people  being  persuaded,  that  the  taking  of  Heading 
would  destroy  all  the  king's  hopes  of  an  army,  and 
that  it  would  be  taken  in  very  few  days.  Upon 
these  arguments  and  debates,  (in  which  all  these 
reasons  were  considered  on  both  sides,)  the  major 
part  of  the  council  inclined,  and  with  that  the 
general  complied,  to  pursue  the  business  by  ap- 
proach. It  was  reported,  that  the  officers  of  horse 
in  the  council  were  all  for  a  storm,  and  the  foot  offi- 
cers for  approaching.  The  chief  care  and  oversight 
of  the  approaches  was  committed  to  Philip  Skippon» 
a  man  often  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  his- 
tory, who  had  been  an  old  officer,  and  of  good  expe* 
rience  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  now  made 
sergeant-major-general  of  the  army,  by  the  absolute 

^  hardship,]  hardness,  ^  hazardous,]  formidable, 
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power  of  the  two  houses,  and  without  the  cheerfiil  book 

VII 

ccmcurrence  of  the  earl  of  Essex;  though  sir  John. 


Menicky  who  had  executed  that  place  by  his  lord-    ^^^* 
diip's  dioice  from  the  b^inning,  was  preferred  to  be 
general  of  the  ordnance. 

The  approaches  advanced  veiy  fast,  the  ground 
Jtieing  in  idl  places  as  fit  for  that  work  as  could  be^ 
and  the  town  lying  so  low,  that  they  had  easily 
raised^  many  batteries,  from  whence  they  shot  their 
cannon  into  the  town  ^  at  a  near  distance,  but  with- 
out any  considerable  execution ;  there  being  fewer 
lost  by  that  service  than  will  be  believed,  and  but 
one  man  of  note,  lieutenant  colonel  D'Ews,  a  young 
man  of  notable  courage  and  vivacity,  who  had  his 
kg  shot  off  by  a  cannon  bullet,  of  which  he  speedQy 
and  very  cheerfully  died  From  the  town  there 
were  frequent  sallies  with  good  success ;  and  very 
many  soldiers,  and  some  cheers,  of  the  enemy  were 
lolled ;  more,  hurt ;  who  were  sent  to  hois^itals  near 
Liondon;  and  those  that  were  sent  to  London,  as 
many  cart-loads  were,  were  brought  in  the  night, 
and  di^Msed  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  citizens 
might  take  no  notice  of  it :  the  stratagems  of  this 
kind  are  too  ridiculous  to  be  particularly  set  down, 
though  pursued  then  with  great  industry,  insomuch 
as  some  were  punished  for  reporting  that  there  were 
many  s  soldiers  killed  and  hurt  before  Reading ;  and 
it  was  a  mark  of  malignity  to  believe  those  reports ; 
so  unfit  the  people  were  to  be  trusted  with  all 
troths. 

Within  a  week  after  the  b^inning  of  the  siege. 
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.  guard  near  the  line  which  was  nearest  to  the  enemjr's 


^^^^*  approaches,  a  cannon  shot  accidentallj  lighted  upon 
the  top  of  it,  which  was  covered  with  hrick-tile,  a 
piece  whereof,  the  shot  going  through,  hit  the  go- 
vernor in  the  head,  and  made  that  impres&don  upon 
him,  that  his  senses  shortly  fiuled  him,  so  that  he 
was  not  only  disabled  afterwards  from  executing  in 
his  own  person,  but  incompetent  for  counsel  or  di« 
rectton ;  so  that  the  chief  command  was  devolved  to 
cdonel  Richard  Fielding,  who  was  the  eldest  colonel 
of  the  g^rison.  This  accident  was  then  thought  of 
great  misfortune  to  the  king,  for  there  was  not  in 
his  army  an  officer  of  greater  reputation,  and  of 
whom  the  enemy  had  a  greater  dread.  The  next 
night  u&er  this  accident,  hut  before  it  was  known  at 
Oxford,  a  party  from  thence  under  the  command  of 
Jdr.  Wiimot,  the  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse, 
wiUicmt  any  signal  opposition,  put  in  a  supply  of 
powder,  and  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  foot  into  the 
town,  and  ^received  advertisement  from  thence  <^ 
the  governor's  hurt,  and  that  they  must  expect  to  be 
relieved  within  a  week,  beyond  which  time  they 
should  not  be  able  to  hold  out.  How  ill  the  king 
was  provided  for  such  an  expedition,  vrill  best  ap- 
pear by  remembering  how  his  forces  were  then  scat- 
tered, and  the  present  posture  he  was  then  in  at 
Oxford. 

The  nimble  and.tlie  successful  marches  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  whom  we  left  triumphing  in  Wales, 
afjter  his  strange  surprise  of  the  brd  Herbert"^  fwces 
near  Gloucester,  caused  the  king  to  send  prince 

h  and]  but 
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Mnirke  with  a  strong  partj  of  faorae  and  dragoMB  boor 
to  attend  Mm,  who  moTted  ttom  jdace  to  phice  with.    ^"' 


as  great  success  as  speed,  after  his  success  at  H7*    ^^'^^- 
Qam;  and  to  make  the  shame  of  those  officers  1^ 
less,  with  the  spirit  of  victory  doubled  upon  him,  he 
came  before  Hereford,  a  town  very  well  affected, 
and  reasonably  well  fortified,  having  a  strong  stone 
wall  about  it,  and  some  cannon,  and  there  being  in 
it  some  scddiers  of  good  reputation,  and  many  gen- 
demen  of  honour  and  quality;  and  three  or  four 
budred  soldiers,  besides  the  inhabitants  well  armed; 
yet,  without  the  loss  of  one  man  on  either  side,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  who  then  heard  it,  or  have  ever 
aiice  heard  of  it,  he  persuaded  them  fairly  to  givesir  winiaoi 
up  the  town,  and  yield  themselves  prisoners  upon^^Hcre- 
quarter;  which  they  did,  and  were  presently  by^®'^'- 
hnn  sent  for  their  better  security  to  Bristol. 

From  thenoe  he  marched  to  Worcester,  where  his  comet  be- 
conquests  met  some  stop;  for  though  the  town  wa8(^r:''b 
not  so  strong,  nor  the  garrison  so  great,  (I  mean  of ''^^''^' 
soldiers;  for  the  inhaUtants  were  more,)  as  Here- 
finrd,  nor  one  officer  in  it  of  more  experience  than  he 
had  gotten  this  unhappy  war,  the  inhabitants  had 
the  courage  to  resolve  not  to  admit  any  summons  er 
messenger  firom  him ;  and  when  his  drum,  agamst 
all  signs  made  to  him  from  the  walls  not  to  approach, 
did  notwithstanding  refiiae  to  return  without  deli- 
vering his  message,  they  shot  at  him,  and  kiUed 
him;  and  when  sir  Wflliam  Waller  himself,  to  re- 
venge that  affiront,  marched  with  his  whole  body  to- 
wards them^  (there  being  only  an  old  gate,  without 
bridge  or  work,  before  it,  to  hinder  his  entrance  ittto 
the  town,  they  entertained  him  so  roughly,  that  he 
was  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  some  officers, 
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BOOK  and  about  twenty  common  men;  after  which,  his 
.men  having  not  been  accustomed  to  such  usage,  he 


1643.  g^  Q^^f  f^  Severn  again,  and,  with  quick  night 
marches,  so  avoided  prince  Maurice,  (who  took  no  less 
pains  to  meet  with  him,)  that  with  some  few  light 
skirmishes,  in  which  he  received  small  loss,  he  car- 
ried his  party  safe,  and  full  of  reputation,  through 
Gloucester  to  the  earl  of  Essex's  army  before  Read* 
ing ;  himself  being  sent  for  to  London,  upon  a  de- 
sign that  must  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  great  want  at  Oxford  (if  any  one  particular 
might  deserve  that  style,  where  all  necessary  things 
were  wanted)  was  ammunition ;  and  the  only  h<^ 
of  supply  was  from  the  north ;  yet  the  passage  from 
thence  so  dangerous,  that  a  party  little  inferior  in 
strength  to  an  army  was  necessary  to  convey  it; 
for  though  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  at  that  time,  was 
master  of  the  field  in  Yorkshire,  yet  the  enemy  was 
much  superior  in  all  the  counties  between  that  coun- 
ty and  Oxford;  and  had  planted  many  garrisons - 
so  near  all  the  roads,  that  the  most  private  messen- 
gers travelled  with  great  hazard,  three  being  inter- 
cepted for  one  that  escaped.  To  dear  these  obstruc- 
tions, and  not  without  the  design  of  guarding  and 
waiting  on  the  queen  to  Oxford,  if  her  majesty  were 
ready  for  that  journey,  at  least  to  secure  a  necessary 
Prince  supply  of  powdcr,  prince  Rupert  resolved  in  person 
m^toto-to.march  towards  the  north,  and  about  the  begin- 
"^^^  ning  of  April  (the  treaty  bemg  then  at  Oxford,  and 
there  being  ^  hopes  that  it  would  have  produced  a 
good  effect,  at  least  that  the  earl  of  Essex  would 
not  have  taken  the  field  tiU  May)  his  highness,  with 

■  there  being]  Not  in  MS. 
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apar^  of  twelve  hundred  hone  and  dragooni,  and  book. 

six  or  seven  hundred  foot,  marched  towards  litch- L. 

fidd;  which  if  he  could  reduce,  and  settle  there  a    '^^* 
garrison  for  the  king,  lay  most  convenient  for  that 
northern  communication;   and  would  with  it  dis- 
solve other  little  adjacent   holds  of  the  enemy's, 
which  contributed  much  to  their  intenruption.     In 
his  way  thither,  he  was  to  march  through  Bromi- 
duuD,  a  town  in  Warwickshire  before  mentioned, 
and  of  as  great  fame  for  hearty,  wilfiil,  affected  dis- 
byalty  to  the  king,  as  any  place  in  England.     It  is 
before  remembared,  that  the  king  in  his  march  from 
Shrewsbury,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  malignity 
of  that  people,  bad  shewed  as  eminent  compassion 
to  them ;  not  giving  way  that  they  should  suffer  by 
the  undistinguishing  licence  of  the  soldier,  or  by  the 
severity  of  his  own  justice ;  which  clemency  of  his 
found  so  unequal  a  return,  that,  the  next  day  after 
his  remove  thence,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
sdzed  on  his  carriages,  wherein  were  his  own  plate 
and  furniture,  and  conveyed  them  to  Warwick  castle; 
and  had  from  that  time,  with  unusual  industry  and 
vigilance,  apprehended  all  messengers  who  were  em* 
ployed,  or  suspected  to  be  so,  in  the  king^s  service ; 
and  though  it  was  never  made  a  garrison  by  direc- 
tioD  of  the  parliament,  being  built  in  such  a  form, 
as  was  indeed  hardly  capable  of  being  fortified,  yet 
they  had  so  great  a  desire  to  distinguish  themselves 
irom  the  king^s  good  subjects,  that  they  cast  up 
little  slight  works  at  both  ends  of  the  town,  and 
harricadoed  the  rest,  and  voluntarily  engaged  them- 
selves not  to  admit  any  intercourse  with  the  king's 
fimccs. 
In  this  posture  prince  Rupert  now  found  them. 
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of  horse»  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Litehfield, 


1643.  which  was  grown  to  that  strength,  that  it  infested 
those  parts  exceedingly ;  and  would  in  a  short  time 
have  extended  itself  to  a  powerful  jurisdiction.  His 
highness  hardly  believing  it  possible,  that,  when  they 
should  discover  his  power,  they  would  oflRer  to  make 
resistance,  and  being  unwilling  to  receive  interrup- 
tion in  his  more  important  design,  sent  his  quarter- 
masters  thither  to  take  up  his  lodging ;  and  to  as- 
sure them,  **  that  if  they  behaved  themselves  peaoe- 
**  ably,  they  should  not  suffer  for  what  was  past :" 
but  they  had  not  consciences  good  enough  to  believe 
him,  and  absolutely  refused  to  let  him  quarter  in  the 
town ;  and  from  their  little  works,  with  mettle  equal 
to  their  malice,  they  discharged  their  shot  upon  him; 
but  they  were  quickly  overpowered,  and  some  parts 
c£  the  town  being  fired,  they  were  not  able  to  con- 
tend with  both  enemies ;  and,  distracted  between 
takft  Bro-  both,  suffered  the  assailant  to  enter  without  much 
loss ;  who  took  not  that  vengeance  upon  them  they 
deserved,  but  made  them  expiate  their  transgres* 
sions  with  paying  a  less  mulct  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  their  wealth,  if  their  wickedness  had 
been  less. 

In  the  entrance  of  this  town,  and  in  the  too  eager 
pursuit  of  that  loose  troop  of  hcnrse  that  was  in  it» 
the  earl  of  Denbigh  (who  fromHhe  beginning  of  the 
war,  with  unwearied  pains,  and  exact  submission  to 
discipline  and  order,  had  been  a  volunteer  in  prince 
Rupert's  troop,  and  been  engaged  with  singular  cou- 
rage in  all  enterprises  of  danger)  was  unfortunate^ 
wounded  with  many  hurts  on  the  head  and  body 
with  swords  and  pott«axes ;  of  which,  within  two  or 
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three  days,  he  died.     Had  it  dot  been  for  this  ill  book 

VII 

acddent,^  (and  to  remember  the  dismal  inequality 1— 

of  this  contention,  in  which  always  some  earl,  or  '^'^^* 
person  of  great  honour  or  fortune,  fell,  when,  after 
tiie  most  signal  victory  Over  the  other  side,  there 
was  seldom  lost  a  man  of  any  known  family,  or  of 
other  reputation,  than  of  passion  for  the  cause  in 
which  he  fell,)  I  should  not  have  mentioned  ^  an  ac- 
tion of  so  little  moment,  as  was  this  of  Bromicham  : 
which  I  shall  yet  enlarge  with  the  remembrance  of 
a  clergyman,  who  was  here  killed  at  the  entering  of 
the  town,  after  he  had  not  only  refused  quarter,  but 
provoked  the  soldier  by  the  most  odious  revilings 
and  reproaches  of  tlie  person  and  honour  of  the  king, 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  renouncing  all  allegiance 
to  him ;  in  whose  pockets  were  fouild  several  papers 
of  memorials  of  his  own  obscene  and  scurrilous  be- 
haviour with  several  women,  in  such  loose  expres- 
sions^ as  modest  ears  cannot  endure.  This"^  man 
was  the  principal  governor  and  incendiary  of  the 
rude  people  of  that  place  against  their  sovereign. 
So  full  a  qualification  was  a  heightened  measure  of 
malice  and  disloyalty  for  this  service,  that  it  weigh* 
ed  down  the  infamy  of  any  other  lewd  and  vicious 
behaviour. 

From  Bromicham,  the  prince,  without  longer  stay 
than  to  remove  two  or  three  slight  garrisons  in  the 
way,  which  made  very  little  resistance,  marched  to 
Litchfield,  and  easily  possessed  himself  of  the  town, 
which  lay  open  to  all  comers ;  but  the  close  (con- 

^  Had  it  not  been  for  this  ill  ed]  I  should  not  have  wasted  so 

acctdent,]   And  but  for  which  much  paper  in  mentioning 
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^"'    .men's  houses)  was  strongly  fortified,  and  resolved 


1643.  against  him.  The  wall»  about  which  there  was  a 
broad  and  deep  moat,  was  so  thick  cmd  strong,  that 
no  battery  the  prince  could  raise  would  make  any 
impression ;  the  governor,  one  colonel  Rouswell,  very 
resolute ;  and  the  garrison  of  such  men  as  were  most 
transported  with  superstition  to  the  cause  in  which 
.  they  engaged^  and  in  numberi*  equal  to  the  ground 
they  were  to  keep,  and^  their  provisions  amjde  for  a 
longer  time  than  it  was  fit  the  prince  should  stay 
before  it.  So  that  it  was  believed,  when  his  high- 
ness had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  treaty, 
he  would  not  have  engaged  before  it ;  for  his  strength 
consisted,  upon  the  matter,  wholly  in  horse ;  his  foot 
and  dragoons  being  an  inconsiderable  force  for  such 
an  attempt.  But  whether  the  difficulties  were  not 
throughly  discerned  and  weighed  at  first,  or  whether 
the  importance  of  the  place  was  thought  so  great, 
that  it  was  worth  an  equal  hazard  and  adventure, 
he  resolved  not  to  move  till  he  had  tried  the  utter- 
most ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  drew  what  addition  of 
force  he  could  out  of  the  country,  to  strengthen  hk 
handful  of  foot;  and  persuaded  many  officers  and 
volunteers  of  the  horse  to  alight,  and  bear  their  parts 
in  the  duty;  with  which  they  cheerfully  and  gal- 
lantly complied ;  and  in  less  than  ten  days  he  had 
drawn  the  moat  dry,  and  prepared  two  bridges  for 
the  grafil  The  besieged  omitted  nothing  that  could 
be  performed  by  vigilant  and  bold  men ;  and  killed 
and  wounded  many  of  the  besi^ers;   and  disap- 

"  containing]  which  contain-         P  number]  numbers 
ed  <i  and]  Not  in  MS. 
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pointed  and  spoiled  one  mine  they  had  prepared,  book 
In  the  end,  early  in  the  morning,  the  prince  having— Z!i-^ 
prepared  all  things  in  readiness  for  the  assault,  h^    '^'^^- 
SfNTiHig  another  mine ;  which  succeeded  according  to 
wish,  and  made  a  breach  of  twenty  foot  in  the  wall* 
in  a  place  least  suspected  by  those  within ;  yet  they 
defended  it  with  all  possible  courage  and  resolution, 
and  kffled  and  hurt  very  many;  some,  oflScers  of 
prime  quality ;  whereof  the  lord  IHgby,  colonel  Ger- 
lard,  colonel  Wagstafie,  and  major  Leg,  were  the 
chief  of  the  wounded ;  and  when  they  had  entered 
the  toeach,  they  continued  the  dispute  so  fiercely 
within,  (the  narrowness  of  the  breach,  and  the  as- 
cexAj  not  suffering  many  to  enter  together,  and  no 
horse  being  able  to  get  over,)  that  after  they  ha4 
killed  colonel  Usher,  and  some  other  good  officer^, 
and  taken  others  prisoners,  (for  both  colonel  Wag- 
rtafFe  and  William  Leg  were  in  their  hands,)  they 
compelled  the  prince  to  consent  to  very  honourable 
conditions ;  which  he  readily  yielded  to,  as  thinking 
himself  a  gainer  by  the  bargain.     And  so  the  gar-B"dLitch- 
rison  marched  out  with  &iir  respect,  and  the  prince's  ^  returnTto 
testimony  of  their  ■  having  made  a  courageous  de?-****^"**^* 
fimce;  his  highness  being  very  glad  of  his  conquest, 
though  the  purchase  had  shrewdly  shaken  his  troops, 
and  robbed  him  of  many  officers  and  soldiers  he 
mach  valued.   At  this  time,  either  the  day  before  or 
the  day  after  this  action,  prince  Rupert  received  a 
positive  order  from  the  king,  ^^  to  make  all  possible 
**  haste,  with  all  the  strength  he  had,  and  all  he 
**  coidd  draiv  together  from  those  parts,  to  the  relief 
^  of  Reading  f  which  was  in  the  danger  we  but  now 

'  the  prince's]  a  princely  ■  their]  Not  in  MS, 
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do  OK  left  it.  Upon  which  his  highness,  committing  the 
government  of  Litchfield  to  colonel  Baggot,  a  son  of 
^^43.  3  gooj  Q^^  powerful  family  in  that  county,  and  ap- 
pointing his  troops  to  make  what  haste  was  possible 
afiter  him,  himself  with  a  few  servants  came  to  Ox- 
ford to  attend  the  king,  whom  he  found  gone  to- 
wards Reading. 

The  importunity  from  that  garrison  for  relief  was 
so  peremptory,  and  the  concernment  so  great  in  their 
preservation,  that  the  king  found  it  would  not  bear 
the  necessary  delay  of  prince  Rupert's  returning 
with  his  forces ;  and  therefore  his  majesty  in  person, 
with  those  horse  and  foot  which  he  could  speedily 
draw  together,  leaving  very  few  behind  him  in  Ox- 
ford, or  in  any  other  garrison,  advanced  towards 
Reading ;  hoping,  and  that  was  the  utmost  of  his 
hope,  that  he  might,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gar- 
rison, be  able  to  force  one  quarter,  and  so  draw  out 
his  men ;  and  by  the  advantage  of  those  rivers  which 
divided  the  enemy,  and  by  the  passes,  be  able  to  re- 
tire to  Oxford ;  for  being  joined,  he  could  not  have 
equalled  one  half  of  the  enemy's  army.  When  the 
king  *  drew  near  the  town,  the  day  being  passed 
whereon  they  had  been  promised,  or  had  promised 
thefrtselves,  relief,  he  was  encountered  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  which  defended  their  post,  who  "  being 
quickly  seconded  by  supplies  of  horse  and  foot  from 
all  their  quarters,  after  a  very  sharp  conflict,  in 
which  many  fell  on  both  sides,  the  king's  party,  (torn- 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Forth  himself,  (the  general,) 
consisting  of  near  one  thousand  musketeers,  were  ^ 
forced  to  retire  to  their  body ;  which  they  did  the 

*  the  king]  he  "  who]  and  *  were]  was 
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sooner,  because  those  of  the  town  made  no  semblance  book 

of  endeavouring  to  join  with  them ;  which  was  what !— 

they  principally  relied  upon.  The  reason  of  that  was,  '^'*^* 
the  garrison,  not  seeing  their  relief  coming,  had  y 
sent  for  a  parley  to  the  enemy,  which  was  agreed  to, 
with  a  truce  for  so  many  hours,  upon  which  hostages 
were  delivered ;  and  a  treaty  begun,  when  the  king 
came  to  relieve  it.  Upon  the  view  of  the  enemy's 
strength  and  intrenchment,  all  were  of  opinion  that 
the  small  forces  of  the  king  would  not  be  able  to 
raise  the  siege,  or  to  join  with  those  in  the  town ; 
and  in  this  melancholic  conclusion  his  majesty  re- 
tired for  the  present,  resolving  to  make  any  other 
reasonable  attempt  the  next  day.  In  the  mean  time, 
some  soldiers  found  means  to  escape  out  of  the  town, 
and  colonel  Fielding  himself  in  the  night  came  to 
the  king,  and  told  him  the  state  they  were  in ;  and 
"  that  they  were  in  treaty,  and  believed  he  might  * 
"  have  very  good  conditions,  and  liberty  to  march 
**  away  with  all  their  arms  and  baggage  f'  which 
was  so  welcome  news,  that  the  king  bid  him,  prince 
Rupert  being  then  present,  "  that,  if  he  could  pro* 
**  cure  such  conditions,  he  should  accept  them  :'*  for 
indeed  the  men  and  the  arms  were  all  that  the  king 
desired,  the  loss  ^  of  either  of  which  was  like  to  prove 
fatal  to  him.  The  king  continued  still  at  Nettle* 
be<^  ^  a  village  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from 
Reading,  to  attend  the  success  of  the  treaty ;  resolv- 
ing, if  it  succeeded  not,  to  try  the  utmost  again  for 
their  redemption :  but  all  men  praying  heartily  for 

y  had]  Not  in  MS.  •  the  loss]  and  the  loss 
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BOOK  liberty  to  march  off  upon  the  treaty,  the  next  day 


-these  articles  were  agreed  on. 

1643.        J  a  fjtjj^|.  ^^^  governor,  commanders,  and  soldlen, 

Bttrren-      "  both  horse  and  foot,  might  march  out  with  flying 

articiaT^"  ^*  colours,  aTms,  and  four  pieces  of  ordnance,  ammu- 

April  «7.    w  nition,  bag  and  baggage,  light  match,  bullet  in 

"  mouth,  drums  beating,  and  trumpets  sounding. 

2.  <'  That  they  might  have  free  passage  to  his 
**  majesty's  city  of  Oxford,  without  interruption  of 
^  any  of  the  forces  under  the  command  of  his  excd*- 
*^  lency  the  earl  of  Essex ;  provided  the  said  goverw 
^*  nor,  commanders,  and  soldiers,  use  no  hostility  un<» 
**  til  they  come  to  Oxford. 

S.  **  That  what  persons  were  accidentally  come  to 
^*  the  town,  and  shut  up  by  the  siege,  might  have 
^  liberty  to  pass  without  interruption ;  such  persons 
**  only  excepted,  as  had  run  away  from  the  army 
^  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Essex. 

4.  **  That  they  shall  ^  have  fifty  carriages  for  bag- 
^*  gage,  sick,  and  hurt  men. 

5.  '<  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  (^  Reading 
^  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  their  estates,  c^  per* 
**  sons,  either  by  plundmng  or  imprisonment ;  and 
**  that  they  who  would  leave  the  town,  might  hare 
^  free  leave,  and  passage,  safely  to  go  to  what  i^ace 
**  they  would^  With  their  goods^  vathin  the  space  d 
*•  six  weeks  after  the  surrender  of  the  town. 

6.  ^  That  the  garrison  should  quit  the  town  by 
^*  twelve  of  the  dock  the  next  morning ;  and  that  the 
^^  earl  of  Essex  should  provide  a  guaid  for  the  seca- 
**  rity  of  the  garrison  soldiers,  when  they  begun  ^  to 
''  march." 

<"  shall]  should  <*  begun]  began 
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Upon  these  articlesy  cdgoed  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  book 
the  town  was  delivered  on  the  27th  day  of  AjNril^.    ^"' 


<being  within  a  fortnight  after  the  siege  b^un»^)  ^^^* 
wid  the  garrison  marched  to  the  Idng,  who  stayed 
finr  them,  and  with  him  to  Oxford,  But  at  their 
omiii^  out  ^  the  town,  and  passing  through  the 
enogr'a  gmnrds,  the  soldiers  were  not  only  reviled, 
mid  reproacbfiilly  used,  but  many  of  them  disarmed, 
and  most  of  the  waggons  plundered,  in  the  presence 
4^ the  earl  ci  Sssex  himself,  and  the  chief  officers; 
who  seemed  to  be  offended  at  it,  and  not  to  be  able 
to  i»event  it;  the  unruliness  of  the  common  men 
being  so  great.  As  ^  this  breach  of  the  articles  was 
vary  notorious  and  inexcusable,  so  it  was  made  the 
rise,  foundation,  and  excuse  for  barbarous  injustice 
of  the  same  kind  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
the  war ;  insomuch  as  the  king^s  soldiers  afterward, 
when  it  was  their  part  to  be  predse  in  the  observa- 
tion  of  agreements,  mutinously  remembered  the  vio- 
lation at  Reading,  and  thereupon  exercised  the  same 
lioence;  from  thence,  either  fade  having  somewhat 
to  object  to  the  other,  the  requisite  honesty  and  jus- 
tice of  observing  ccmditions  was  mutually,  as  it  were 
by  agreement,  for  a  long  time  after  violated. 

There  had  beeut  in  the  secret  committee  for  the 
carrying  on  the  war,  forming  those  designs,  and  ad- 
ministering to  the  expenses  thereof,  a  long  debate 
with  great  difference  of  opinion,  whether  they  should 
not  march  directly  with  their  army  to  besiege  Ox« 
ford,  where  the  king  and  the  court  was,  rather  than 
Reading ;  and  if  they  had  taken  that  resolution,  as 
Mr.  Hambden,  and   all  they  who  desired  still  to 


^  begun  J  hegui,  ^  As]  And  as 

D  4 
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BOOK  strike  at  the  root,  very  earnestly  insisted  upon,  with- 
.  out  doubt  they  had  put  the  king's  affairs  into  great 
confusion.  For,  besides  that  Oxford  ^  was  not  tole- 
rably fortified,  nor  the  garrison  well  provided  for, 
the  court,  and  multitude  of  nobility,  and  ladies,  and 
gentry,  with  which  it  was  inhabited,  bore  any  kind 
of  alarm  ^  very  ill.  But  others,  who  did  not  yet 
think  their  army  well  enough  composed  to  resist  aH 
temptations,  nor  enough  subdued  in  their  inclinations 
to  loyalty,  and  reverence  towards  the  person  of  the 
king,  had  no  mind  it  should  besiege  the  very  place 
where  the  king  himself  was ;  and  the  earl  of  Essex 
liimself,  who  was  yet  the  soul  of  the  army,  had  no 
mind  to  that  enterprise :  and  so  the  army  marched, 
as  hath  been  said,  directly  to  Reading,  with  the  suc- 
cess that  is  mentioned  *. 


8  Oxford]  the  town 

^.  alarm]  alarum 

'  directly  to  Reading,  with 
the  siicceaa  that  ia  mentioned] 
The  words  "  with  the  success 
"  that  is  mentioned**  are  in  the 
MS.  B,  interlined  by  lord  Cla- 
rendons a  P^^  being  drawn 
through  the  following  para- 
graph :  Where  sir  Arthur  Aston 
(a  man  of  mnch  greater  reputa- 
tion in  war  than  he  deserved) 
was  governor,  with  three  thou- 
sand good  foot  and  a  regiment 
of  horse;  and  if  that  body  of 
foot  (which  should  have  been 
drawn  out  within  less  than  a 
month,  which  was  as  soon  as  it 
was  imagined  that  the  enemy 
would  take  the  6eld)  had  been 
ciifc  offt  the  king  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  best  part 
of  his  infantry ;  which  was  well 
enough  known  to  the  enemy. 


and  was  the  principal  cause  of 
their  engagement.  The  works 
were  rather  a  trench  cast  up  to 
secure  a  winter  quarter,  than 
any  fortification  to  endure  a 
siege,  the  purpose  having  been 
always  to  tnrovv  in  all  the  works 
in  the  spring,  and  to  leave  the 
town  open,  his  majesty  having 
not  men  enough  to  supply  gar- 
risons, and  retaining  still  the  old 
unhappy  opinion,  that  another 
action  in  the  field  would  deter- 
mine the  contest.  However,  the 
earl  of  Essex,  thinking  it  to  be 
stronger  than  it  was,  or  willing 
that  others  should  think  it  so, 
quartered  his  army  round  about 
it,  to  keep  it  from  supply,  and 
disposed  all  things  for  a  formal 
siege.  The  several  transactions 
within  and  without  the  town 
during  the  siege ;  the  hurt  of  the 
governor,  whether  real  or  pre* 
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Though^  at  the  instant,  the  parliament  was  highly  book 
pleased  with  the  getting  the  town,  and  the  king  as. 


wdl  contented,  when  he  saw  his  entire  garrison  '^'*^- 
safely  joined  to  the  rest  of  his  army,  (for  it  cannot 
be  denied  the  joy  was  universal  tluDugh  the  king's 
quarters,  upon  the  assurance,  that  they  had  re* 
covered  near  J  four  thousand  good  men,  whom  they 
had  given  for  lost,)  yet,  according  to  the  vicissitudes 
in  war,  when  the  accounts  are  cast  up,  either  party 
grew  quickly  dissatisfied  with  its  success.  The  king 
was  no  sooner  returned  to  Oxford,  but,  upon  confe- 
rence between  the  officers  and  soldiers,  there  grew  a 
whispar,  **  that  there  had  not  been  fair  carriage,  and 
**  that  Reading  had  been  betrayed,"  and  from  thence 
made  a  noise  through  Oxford ;  and  ^the  very  next 
day,  and  at  the  same  time,  colonel  Fielding,  upon 
whom  the  discourses  reflected,  came  to  the  king  to 
desire,  ^^  that  an  account  might  be  taken  of  the 
^  whole  business  at  a  council  of  war  for  his  vindica- 
**  tion ;"  and  the  common  soldiers,  in  a  disorderly 
manner, ''  to  require  justice  against  him  for  betray- 
^  ing  and  delivering  up  the  town  to  the  rebels ;" 
which  they  avowed  with  so  much  confidence,  with 
the  mention  of  some  particulars,  *^  as  the  ^  having 
**  frequent  intercourse  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 


tended ;  the  treaty  about  the  sur-  der ;  the  earl  of  Essex  his  march 

render,  and  the  king*s  eodea-  towards  Oxford,  and  drawing  up 

¥our  to  relieve  it  during  that  his  whole  army  in  sight  thereof, 

treaty,  and  after  it  was  begun,  and  the  consternation  there,  and 

|uid  tlie  garriaon^s  refusing  to  his  making  his  headquarters  at 

draw  out  because  of  the  treaty ;  Thame,  are  all  fitter  subjects  for 

the  surrender  of  the  town  there-  the  histor>'  of  that  time  than  for 

upon,  and  the  secure  march  of  this  narration,  [nctmely^  the  au* 

tbe  garrison  to  Oxford ;  the  dis-  thor's  life.'] 

orders  and  jealousies  which  hap-  J  near]  full 

pened  there  about  that  surren*  ^  the]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  <<  hindering  and  forbidding  the  soldiers  to  issue  ont 

! ^*  of  the  town  to  join  with  the  king»  when  he  came 

1643.  a  ^  relieve  them,  although  ^  their  officers  had  drawn 
^  them  up  to  that  purpose,  and  were  ready  to  lead 
^^  them  f  and  the  like;  with  some  rash  and  passion- 
coionei  ate  words  disrespectful  to  his  majesty ;  so  that  he 
o^ei^^o  gave  present  order  for  his  commitment,  and  trial  at 
^e^r^-  ^^^  ^  court  of  war ;  the  king  himself  being  marvdloufll^ 
render.  inceused  agaiust  him,  for  that  dauae  in  tiie  fiiiid^r- 
tide,  which  gave  liberty  to  all  who  were  acddentally 
come  to  the  town,  and  shut  up  by  the  siege,  to  pass 
without  interruption,  wherein  there  was  an  ^ccep«> 
tion  of  such  persons  who  had  run  away  from  the 
earl  of  Essex's  army,  and  by  virtue  of  that  exception 
some  soldiers  ™  were  taken  after  the  rendering  of 
the  town,  and  were  executed.  And  though  the 
colonel  excused  himsdi^  '^  as  being  no  more  con- 
^  cemed  to  answer  for  the  articles,  than  every  niem« 
"  ber  of  the  coundl  of  war,  by  which  they  were 
^*  agreed ;"  yet  it  was  alleged,  ^'  that  the  council  of 
'^  war  had  been  induced  to  consent  to  those  articles, 
*^  upon  the  colond's  averment,  that  the  king  had 
^^  seen  them,  and  approved  of  them."  Whereas  his 
majesty  had  never  seen  any  artides  in  writing,  but 
only  consented,  that  they  should  mardi  atray  with 
their  arms  and  baggage,  if  the  enemy  agreed  to  those 
conditions.  I  have  not  known  the  king  more  af- 
flicted than  he  was  with  that  clause,  which  he  called 
no  less  **  than  giving  up  those  poor  men,  who»  out 
'*  of  consdence  of  their  rebellion,  had  betak^i  them- 
''  sdves  to  his  protection,  to  be  massacred  and  mur- 
^  dered  by  the  rebels,  whom  they  had  deserted  ;'* 

*  although]  aibett  ^  soidiere]  sokiiera  of  that  kind 
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and,  fcfr  the  vindication  of  himself  therein,  he  imme-  book 
diatelj  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  took_Z![!L. 
notice  of  that  clause ;  and  declared  to  all  the  world,    ^^^^* 

^*  That  he  was  not  privy  to,  or,  in  the  least  de- 
**  gree,  consenting  to  that  e!&ception,  but  held  the 
^  same  most  prejudicial  to  his  service,  and  deroga- 
^  tory  to  ^  his  honour ;  and  that  he  would  always 
**  dboose  to  run  any  hazard  or  danger,  the  violence 
**  or  treason  of  his  enemies  could  threaten,  or  bring 
^  upon  him,  rather  than  he  would  withdraw  or  deny 
^  his  protection  to  any,  who,  being  convinced  in 
**  their  conscience  of  their  disloyalty,  should  return 
**  to  their  duty,  and  betake  themselves  to  his  service. 
^  And  as  he  had  referred  to  a  court  of  war  the  full 
^  examination  of  all  the  particular  proceedings,  in 
^  the  delivery  of  that  town,  that  ^justice  might  be 
^  done  accordingly ;  so  he  did  declare,  that  he  would 
^*  always  proceed  with  all  severity  against  such,  as 
**  should,  by  the  like  dishonourable  conditions,  ex- 
"*  pose  his  subjects,  and  bereave  them  of  his  pro- 
^*  tection  that  had  returned  to  their  obedience  to 
-him." 

At  the  trial,  it  was  objected  against  the  colonel, 
^*  that  the  town  might  have  been  longer  defended, 
^  there  being  want  of  no  necessary  provision,  and  as 
'^  mudb  powder,  at  the  giving  it  up,  as  there  was 
^  when  the  enemy  came  first  before  it ;  for,  besides 
^  the  first  supply,  sixteen  barrels  were  put  in  dur- 
**  irsg  the  skirmish,  when  the  king  came  to  relieve 
^  it :  that  several  cdonels  pressed  very  earnestly  to 
**  sally,  when  the  king's  forces  were  engaged,  and 
^  that  tiiey  were  expressly  hindered  and  fwbidden 

n  to]  from  "  that]  that  so 
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BOOK  "by  him:  that  he  frequently  gave  his  pass  to  a 

____! "  woman  to  go  out  of  the  town,  who  went  into  the 

1643.  «<  garl  of  Essex's  army,  and  returned  again  :  that  he 
"  persuaded  the  council  of  war  to  consent  to  the  ar- 
*^  tides,  by  protesting  that  the  king  had  well  ap- 
"  proved  them,  and  reproached  those  officers  who 
"  were  of  another  opinion ;"  with  some  other  parti- 
culars of  licence  and  passion,  which  reflected  more 
upon  his  discretion,  than  his  honesty,  or  conduct. 

He  justified  himself  "  to  have  done  nothing  to- 
"  wards  the  delivery  of  the  place,  but  upon  full  con- 
"  sideration,  advice,  and  approbation  of  the  council 
*^  of  war :  that  he  was  in  his  own  conscience  and 
'*  judgment  satisfied,  that  the  substance  of  the  arti- 
"  des  were  advantageous  for  his.  majesty's  service ; 
"  and  though  it  was  true,  by  that  last  supply  of  am- 
"  munition,  their  store  was  near  as  much  as  when 
"  the  siege  begun ;  yet  it  was  in  all  but  thirty-two 
"  barrels,  which  would  have  lasted  but  few  hours,  if 
^  the  enemy,  who  had  approached  within  little  more 
^'  than  pistol-shot  of  some  parts  of  their  works, 
"  should  attack  them  in  that  manner  as  they  had 
"  reason  to  expect ;  and  if  they  had  held  out  longer, 
^<  when  it  had  appeared  that  the  king  was  not  strong 
'^  enough  to  relieve  them,  they  should  not  have  been 
"  admitted  to  such  conditions :  and  therefore,  that 
**  he  believed  a  hazard  of  so  great  a  concernment 
"  was  not  to  be  run,  when  he  well  knew  his  majes- 
'^  ty's  former  resolution  of  slighting  the  garrison ; 
"  and  that  it  would  not  be  now  done  above  a  fort- 
"  night  sooner  than  was  intended :  that  he  had  no 
''  knowledge  of  his  majesty's  approach,  till  the  forces 
"  were  engaged,  when  a  truce  was  concluded,  and 
**  their  hostages  in  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  there- 
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fore,  that  he  conceived  it  against  the  law  of  arms  book 
to  make  any  attempt  from  the  town ;  and  before .   ^"' 


"  they  could  sufficiently  deliberate  it  in  council,  his  '  ^'*3. 
"  majesty's  forces  retired :  that  the  woman,  to  whom 
**  he  gave  a  pass,  was  one  he  often  employed  as  a 
"  spy,  with  very  good  effect ;  and  he  did  believe,  the 
**  advantage  he  received  by  it  was  greater  than  she 
"  could  carry  to  the  enemy  by  any  information  she 
'*  could  give :  that  he  did  persuade  the  council  of 
^  war  to  consent  to  the  conditions,  because  he  be* 
**  lieved  them  very  profitable  to  his  majesty,  and  he 
'^  had  averred  only  his  majesty's  approbation  of  the 
**  general  substance  of  the  articles,  never  applied  it 
*^  to  the  clause  of  the  third  article,  which  he  much 
^  desired  to  have  altered,  but  could  not  obtain  the 
"  consent  of  the  enemy.  If  he  had  been  intemperate, 
**  or  passionate  to  any,  who  were  of  another  opinion, 
**  or  had  used  any  passionate  expressions  in  the  de* 
"  bate,  it  proceeded  only  from  his  zeal  to  the  ser- 
**  vice,  and  his  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  so  many 
'*  good  men,  upon  whom  he  well  knew  the  king 
**  much  depended :  that  he  might  have  committed 
^  many  indiscretions,  for  which  he  desired  pardon, 
'^  but  had  not  failed  in  point  of  fidelity :  that,  by  the 
"  unfortunate  hurt  of  the  governor,  the  command 
**  was  devolved  upon  him  by  his  right  of  seniority, 
^  not  any  ambitious  design  of  his  own :  that  he  had, 
**  from  time  to  time,  acquainted  sir  Arthur  Aston 
**  with  the  state  and  condition  they  were  in ;  and 
^  though  his  indisposition  of  health  was  such,  that 
**  he  would  not  give  positive  orders,  he  seemed  to 
^*  approve  of  all  that  was  done ;  and  though,  for  the 
"  former  reason,  he  refused  to  sign  the  articles,  yet 
"  they  were  read  to  him,  and  he  expressed  no  dislike 
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BOOK  «  of  them."    The  truth  of  it  is,  sir  Arthur  Axtm 

VII 

! was  believed  by  many,  not  to  be  in  ao  incompetent  a 

]  643.  condition  to  command  as  he  pretended ;  and  that  aU 
bdt  his  head  was  so  much  swoln,  that  he  might  not 
in  person  venture  upon  any  execution,  yet  p  his  un- 
derstanding, or  senses,  were  not  much  distempered, 
or  discomposed ;  and  that  he  only  positively  waved 
meddling,  out  of  dislike  of  the  condition  they  were 
in.  And  it  is  true,  that,  when  he  came  to  Oxford, 
he  could  speak  as  reasonably  of  any  matter,  as  ever 
I  knew  him  before,  or  after. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  defence  the  colonel  could 
make  for  himself,  and  that  there  was  not  indeed  any 
colour  of  proof,  that  he  had  acted  any  thing  treacher- 
ously, he  was,  upon  an  article  ^  for  ^  not  obeying 
*^  orders,"  (for  in  this  agitation  he  had  received  some 
such,  which  he  had  not  precisely  observed,)  '^  sen- 
^^  tenced  to  lose  his  head;"  which  judgment,  after 
long  and  great  intercession,  was,  in  the  end,  re- 
mitted by  the  king ;  but  his  regiment  diq)osed  to 
another;  and  he  never  restored  to  that  command. 
And  though  he  had  been  always  before  of  an  un- 
blemished reputation  for  honesty  and  courage,  and 
had  heartily  been  engaged  from  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  and  been  hurt  in  the  service,  and  he  ap- 
peared afterwards  as  a  volunteer,  with  the  same 
courage,  in  the  most  perilous  actions,  and  obtained 
a  principal  command  in  another  of  the  king's  armies, 
he  never  recovered  the  misfortune  and  blemish  of 
this  imputation.  And  yet  I  must  profess  for  my 
part,  being  no  stranger  to  what  was  then  alleged 
and  proved  on  either  party,  I  do  believe  him  to  have 

P  yet]  yet  that  «i  for]  of 
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been  free  from  any  base  compliance  with  the  enemy,  book 

or  any  cowardly  dedencdon  of  what  was  reasonable^ !— 

to  be  attempted     So  fatal  are  all  misfortunes,  and    ^^^^' 
so  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  play  an  after-game  of  re- 
putation, in  that  nice  and  jealous  prcrf*ession. 

The  inconveniences  and  mischiefs,  that  resulted 
to  the  king  from  this  accident,  were  greater  than 
were  at  that  time  taken  notice  of;  for  from  this,  the 
fiustions  in  courts  army,  and  city  (which  afterwards 
grew  very  troublesome  to  the  king)  were  dated,  and 
took  their  original ;  great  animosities  grew  between 
the  officers  of  the  army;  some  being  thought  to  have 
been  too  passionate  and  solicitous  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  colonel,  and  too  much  to  have  countenanced 
the  rage  and  fury  of  common  soldiers  in  demanding 
justice  on '  their  officer ;  for  fr^m  such  a  kind  of  da* 
mour  it  b^un.  ^  Others  again  were  as  much  con- 
demned for  a  palpable  avowed  protection  of  him, 
thereby  to  ^ew  their  power,  that  a  person  they  fa- 
voured should  not  suffer ;  and  of  both  these,  some 
were  more  violent  than  they  should  have  been; 
which  several  inclinations  equally  possessed  the 
caartf  some  believing  that  he  was  really  guilty  of 
treachery,  though  not  so  clearly  proved ;  and  there- 
fore that,  being  within  the  mercy  of  the  law,  upon 
another  article,  no  mercy  ought  to  be  shewed  to 
Um ;  others  as  really  supposing  Inm  innocent,  and 
therefore  thinking  it  great  pity^  severely  to  take  the 
forfeitore,  upon  sudi  a  point,  as  few  officers  of  the 
army  did  not  know  themselves  guilty  in :  these  sup- 
posing the  former  too  full  of  rigour  and  uncharitable- 
\ ;  aod  they  again  accusing  the  other  of  too  much 


'  reasonable]  reasonably  ^  begun.]  began. 

"  justice  on]  OmHled  in  MS. 
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BOOK  lenity  and  indulgence;  whilst  many  gentlemen  of 
.  honour  and  quality,  whose  fortunes  were  embarked 
with  the  king,  grew  extremely  jealous,  that  the  par- 
liament had  corrupted  some  of  the  king^s  officers 
with  rewards,  and  that  others  had  power  to  protect 
them  from  punishment  and  discovery ;  and  the  sol- 
diers again  as  much  incensed,  that  their  lives  must 
be  sacrificed;,  upon  casual  and  accidental  trespasses, 
to  the  animosity  and  jealousy  of  those  who  run  not 
the  same  dangers  with  them. 

But  these  indispositions  and  distempers  were  the 
effects  of  the  exigents  of  that  time,  (I  wish  the  hu- 
mours had  been  impaired  when  the  times  mended,) 
and  very  many,  who  saw  the  king's  condition  very 
low  in  an  instant,  and  believed  the  rebels  to  be  most 
flourishing,  would  look  no  farther  for  a  reason,  than 
the  loss  of  Reading;  though  they  had  all  still,  but 
the  town ;  which  was  never  intended  to  be  kept. 
It  is  most  certain,  that  the  king  himself  was  so  far 
from  believing  the  condition  he  was  in  to  be  tole- 
rable, that,  upon  the  news  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  ad- 
vance towards  Oxford,  within  four  or  five  days  after 
the  loss  of  Reading,  he  once  resolved,  and  that  by 
the  advice  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  army,  to  march 
away  towards  the  north,  to  join  with  the  earl  of 
Newcastle.  And  if  the  earl  of  Essex  had,  at  that 
time,  but  made  any  show  of  moving  with  his  whole 
body  that  way,  I  do  verily  persuade  myself,  Oxford 
itself,  and  all  the  other  garrisons  of  those  parts,  had 
been  quitted  to  them ;  but  those  fears  were  quickly 
composed,  by  an  assurance  of  the  earl's  stay  at 
Reading;  and  that  he  was  not  in  a  posture  for  a 
present  march,  and  that  his  numbers  had  been 
shrewdly  lessened  by  the  siege :  whereupon  the  king 
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resdved  to  abide  him,  and  give  Mm  battle  about  boor 

VII 

Oxford,  if  he  advanced ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  en- . 
camped  his  foot  upon  the  down,  about  a  mile  from 
Abmgdon ;  which  was  the   head  quarter  for  his 
horse  \ 


1643. 


^  for  bis  horse.]  The  history 
it  ihui  continued  in  MS,  C. ;  The 
earl  of  Essex  had  as  little  joj 
of  his  conquests :  the  citj  rour- 
inured,  and  thought  they  were 
betrayed  :  they  expected  the  re- 
ducing of  Riding,  by  taking 
or  destroying  the  garrison  that 
was  in  it,  which  tibey  were  as- 
sured comprised  above  one  half 
of  the  king*s  army;  so  that  be- 
ing defeated,  the  war  would  be 
at  an  end :  whereas  by  giving 
tbem  leave  to  march  to  the  king 
with  their  arms,  they  had  ena- 
bled him  to  6ght  a  battle  with 
them,  which  he  could  no  other- 
wise have  done:  all  that  vast 
expense  of  money  about  the 
siege  had  been  to  no  purpose^ 
and  had  only  recovered  a  town, 
which  would  have  been  left  to 
them  within  one  fortnight  with- 
out any  loss  of  men  or  money. 
They  were  now  very  angry  that 
be  had  not  marched  to  Oxford, 
when  he  first  sat  down  before 
Reading,  which  if  he  had  taken, 
(as  with  the  same  expense  he 
might  have  done,)  Reading 
most  have  yielded  without  a 
blow:  and  indeed  there  had 
been  consultation  at  Windsor, 
before  ,tbe  expedition  began, 
whether  they  should  besiege 
Oxford  or  Reading  first;  and 
the  earii  himself  inclined  to  Ox- 
ford, but  was  advised  to  the 
other,  for  the  conveniency  of 
being  supplied  with  provisions 
from  London,  and  out  of  an 

TOL.  IV. 


apprehension  that  if  the  whole 
army  should  go  before  Oxford, 
and  leave  so  strong  a  garrison 
at  Reading  behind  them,  they 
might  not  only  be  much  in- 
fested from  thence  in  their 
siege,  but  more  frequent  ala- 
rums would  come  from  that 
place  to  the  houses  and  the 
city  than  they  would  well  bear : 
which  without  doubt  was  as 
great  an  oversight  as  any  they 
committed ;  for  if  they  had  at 
that  time,  with  that  full  army 
they  were  then  masters  of, 
marched  to  Oxford,  prince  Ru- 
pert being,  as  is  before  remem- 
bered, at  Litchfield,  they  had 
found  the  place  every  way  worse 
provided  for  a  siege  than  Read- 
ing, the  fortifications  being  very 
slight  and  unfinished,  and  no 
public  magazines  of  victual  in 
store;  so  that,  though  it  may 
be,  the  king  himself  might  with 
his  horse  have  escaped,  before 
they  could  have  environed  the 
town,  the  pUce,  having  a  very 
thin  garrison  of  soldiers,  and  a 
great  company  of  lords  and  la- 
dies, and  persons  of  quality,  not 
easy  to  be  governed  and  com- 
manded, could  not  probably 
have  long  held  out,  and  then 
Reading  must  have  been  at 
their  devotion ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  they  had  horse  enough 
belonging  to  the  city,  and  their 
garrison  at  Windsor,  to  secure 
them  from  those  excursions. 
But  that  which  troubled   the 
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BOOK      When  the  seaaon  of  the  year  grew  ripe  for  takii^ 
^^^'    .the  field,  the  earl  of  Essex,  found  that  his  too  early 


^^^-  inarch  had  nothing  advanced  hia  affSGors;  the  8cd<« 
diers  having  performed  so  strict  duty,  and  lodging 
upon  the  ground,  in  frost  and  rain,  before  Reading, 
had  produced  great  sickness  and  diseases  in  his 
army,  which  had  wasted  abundance  of  his  men ;  so 
that  he  wanted  rather  another  winter  quarter  to  re- 
cover and  recruit  his  men,  than  an  opportunity  to 
engage  them  in  action ;  which  he  found  would  be 
too  often  administered.  He  sent  daily  importuni- 
ties to  the  parliament  for  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
which  they  were  not  enough  furnished  with  to  sa« 
tisfy  him ;  new  divisions  and  animosities  arose  there, 
to  perplex  their  counsels.  Their  triumph  upon  the 
taking  of  Reading,  which  they  had  celebrated  with 
loud  festivity,  and  made  the  city  believe,  that  all 
those  benefits  would  attend  it,  which  they  knew 
would  be  most  grateful  to  them,  appeared  now 
without  any  fixut;  the  long  had  all  his  forces  and 
army  entire,  and  had  only  lost  a  town  that  he  never 
meant  to  keep,  and  which  they  knew  not  what  to 
do  with ;  and  was  now  ready  to  come  into  the  field, 
when  theirs  was  destitute  of  health,  and  all  those 
acoommodations,  which  must  enable  them  to  march: 
and  their  general  every  day  reiterated  his  com- 
plaints, and  reproached  them  with  the  unskilful  or- 
ders they  had  sent  him,  by  which,  against  all  the 

etrl  of  Essex  more  than  these  many  were  killed  and  run  away, 

^tiscouraes,  was  the  ill  condition  that  he  was  in  no  posture  to 

his  army  was  in ;  they  had  con-  pursue  his  advantage;  so  that 

tracted  in  this  short  siege  so  after   all    these   mountains    of 

peat  a  sickness,  and  such  an  promises,  &c.  a#  tfi  page  52  Une 

indisposition  to  actk>n,  and  so  6. 
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«dnce  and  arguments  he  had  given  them,  he  was  book 
reduced  to  that  extremity.  ^"" 


The  disrespectful  and  absurd'  br^ddng  off  theT  '^^* 
treaty  with  the  king  was  urged  by  their  commis* 
sioners;  who  thought  themselres  disoUiged  by  it, 
and  puUidied  the  king's  gracious  disposition,  and 
the  temper  of  the  council  in  Oxford,  to  be  different 
firom  what  the  pariiament  desired  it  should  be  be- 
lieved.  They  complained  of  jealousies  which  had 
been  entertained  of  their  integrity ;  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  having  discovered,  as  is  said  be- 
fore, '  that  Harry  Martin  had  opened  a  letter,  which 
he  had  writ  from  Oxford  to .  his  lady, '  took  him 
aside,  after  a  conference  in  the  painted  chamber  be* 
tween  the  two  houses,  and  questioned  him  upon  it ; 
and  the  other  giving  him  some  rude  answers  in  jus- 
tification  of  what  he  had  done  \  the  earl  cudgelled 
him  in  that  presence;  upon  which  many  swords 
were  drawn,  to  the  great  reproach  and  scandal  of 
the  parliament. 

These  and  the  like  instances  of  distraction  and 
confiision  brought  the  reputation  of  that  party  low ; 
and  nuide  it  looked  upon,  as  like  to  destroy  itself 
without  an  enemy ;  whilst  the  king's  party,  at  that 
distance,  seemed  to  be  more  united,  and  to  have  re* 
oov^^d  their  spirits,  of  which  they  received  fre- 
quent  evidence  by  the  news  of  some  of  thehr  quarr 
ters  being  beat  up,  and  many  of  their  men  k)8t  ^  by 
the    unexpected  incursions   of   the   king's  hone; 

»  The  dltrespectlul  and  ab-        "to  bis  lady,]  to  bis  wife,  to 
surd]  The  absurd  and  uncivil        know  wbat  was  included  in  it. 


MS. 


r  the]  of  the  ^  of  what  be  bad  done]  of  it 

*  as  is  said  before,]  Not  m        <"  lost]  being  lost 
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BOOK  whereof  some  parties,  by  night  inarches,  and  un- 
^^^'     usual  lanes,   went  often   near  London,   and  took 

1643.  many  prisoners,  who  thought  themselves  secure,  in 
their  houses,  and  in  journeys  they  made;  who^ 
were  put  to  ransom  themselves  with  good  sums  of 
money :  so  that,  after  aU  those  mountains  of  pro- 
mises, and  undertakings,  the  wants  were  greater, 
and  the  dty  more  importuned  for  money,  and  the 
parliament  visibly  more  necessitated  for  want  of  it, 
than  they  had  been  before ;  and  instead  of  dispers« 
ing  the  king's  army,  and  bringing  the  king  back  to 
his  parliament,  a  sudden  direction  was  given,  and  a 
vigorous  execution  of  that  direction  was  b^un,  to 
draw  a  line  about  the  cities®  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  to  fortify  it;  lest  the  king^s  forces 
might  break  in  upon  them ;  which  made  the  people 
suspect  the  state  of  their  affairs  to  be  worse  than 
in  truth  it  was;  yet^  so  far  were  they  from  any 
thoughts  of  peace  and  accommodation,  that  the 
house  of  commons  raged  more  ftiriously  than  ever ; 
and  every  day  engaged  themselves  in  conclusions 
more  monstrous  than  they  had  yet  entered  upon. 
For  the  supply  of  the  charge  of  the  war,  they  pro* 
posed  settling  and  imposing  an  excise  upon  such 
commodities  as  might  best  bear  it;  which  was  a 
burden  the  people  of  England  had  hitherto  re- 
proached other  nations  with,  as  a  mark  of  slavery, 
and  never  s  feared  by  themselves ;  and  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereign  power,  they  resolved  it  fit  to 
make  a  new  great  seal,  to  be  always  resident  with 
the  houses.     But  the  lords  were  not  yet  arrived  at 


^  who]  and  who  ^  yet]  and 

•  cities]  city  «  nerer]  aa  never 
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that  presumptioii,  but  plainly  refiised  to   concur  book 
with  them  in  either.  ^"' 


Whilst  both  armies  lay  quiet,  the  one  about  ^^^* 
Reading,  the  other  about  Abingdon,  or  Oxford, 
without  attempting  one  upon  the  other,  or  any  ac- 
tion, save  some  small  enterprises  by  parties,  (in 
which  the  king  got  advantage ;  as  particularly  ^  the 
young  earl  of  Northampton  fortunately  encountered 
a  party  of  horse  and  foot  from  Northampton,  which 
thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  attempt  upon 
Banbury:  but  he  having^  routed  their  horse,  killed 
above  two  hundred  of  their  foot,  and  took  as  many 
more  prisoners,  most  whereof  were  shrewdly  hurt, 
Ae  young  earl  that  day  sacrificing  to  the  memory 
of  his  father,)  the  king  received  from  the  earl  of 
Newcastle,  by  a  strong  party  of  horse,  a  good  and 
ample  supply  of  ammunition ;  the  want  whereof  all 
men  looked  upon  with  great  horror.  As  soon  as 
this  was  arrived,  and  the  king  had  ^  heard  that  his 
annies,  both  in  the  north  and  west,  begun  ^  to  flou- 
rish, and  thought  himself  well  provided  to  encoun- 
ter the  earl  of  Essex,  if  he  desired  it ;  his  majesty 
resolved  once  more  to  try,  whether  the  two  houses 
would  incline  to  a  reasonable  peace;  and  to  that 
purpose  sent  a  message  to  them  by  an  express  ser- 
vant of  his  own,  in  these  words : 

"Since™  his  majesty's  message  of  the  12th  of  The  king 
**  April  (in  which  he  conceived  he  had  made  such  message 
**  an  overture  for  the  immediate  disbanding  of  all  hons^, 
^armies,  and  composure  of  those  miserable  and^^^^^* 

k  particularly]  Not  in  MS.  "  Since  &c.]   This  message  U 

•  but  be  having]  and  having       in  the  handwriting  of  lord  Cla- 
^  bad]  Not  in  MS.  rendon's  amanuensis, 

>  begun]  began 

E  3 
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BOOK  **  present  distractions,  by  a  ftiU  and  free  convention 
^'"    ^  ••  of  parliament,  that  a  perfect  and  aettled  peace 


1043.    M  ^ould  have  ensued)  hath  in  all  this  time,  above  a 

'^  full  month,  procured  no  answer  from  both  houses, 

^*  his  majesty  might  well  believe  himsdf  absolved, 

^  both  bdbre  God  and  man,  from  the  least  possible 

**  charge  of  not  having  used  his  utmost  endeavours 

^  for  peace :  yet,  when  he  considers,  that  the  scene 

**  of  all  this  calamity  is  in  the  bowels  of  his  own 

^*  kingdom ;  that  all  the  blood,  whidi  is  spilt,  is  of 

^  his  own  subjects ;  and  that  what  victoiy  soever  it 

**  shall  please  God  to  give  him,  must  be  over  those 

^  who  ought  not  to  have  hiked  up  tbdbr  hands 

"^  i^nst  him ;  when  he  considers,  that  these  des- 

^  Iterate  dvH  diss»isioiis  may  encourage  and  invite 

^  a  fbi^^gn  esemy,  to  make  a  piey  of  the  whole 

"^  iMiliM;  that  Irdaad  is  in  present  danger  to  be 

"^  U>l«l|y  kis< ;  dMi  the  heavy  judgments  of  God, 

"^  l^^jw^  pestilettc^  aad  fioaiiie,  win  be  the  inevi- 

"^  l;iM^  atte^Amtt  of  this  unatursl  contention; 

"^^Mi^  iKm  HiaslMM  tHK  there  win  be  so  general 

^  a  K»Nl  rf^mnhMilslitff  ^F  snad  cmcity  omtracted 

"^l^v^n^sti  tlie  wlMle  kwsdhMu  thflt  even  peace  it- 

"^  9e^'>ii't^l  «M  i^HanK  hb  pMfle  to  Aeir  old  tamper 

"^^^  ^HVif^rtj^:  Ik:  v»^  CHsast  hat  again  caU 

^^  Km(  ^  «yts%y^  %^  t)i«l  hisi  ^ncnas  sosage,  which 

^  II^^Nv^  ^  t^^r  41  n^  )i^  Mi2  the»  unatursl  distrBc- 

"^  ^w^     A^  )»$  ^^^^^  «^(<^  <^  vilh  the  more 

^^  yv^^x^ar^H'Nj^  Vnmis^^  W  ^wAts  Mt  tfe  Condition 

">>  v^   Wv  .|i:i^Mii»c>v  ;^  ^kt^wrta  Mats:  tfe  sHcagth  of 

^^  >sv^\  ^Sv  ^'  iKv^,,  h5$L  ^liftrcT  rf  amaranition, 

^  y>^^^  >iMiv-  «iv«*^  W>>  w^  ^MKcive  ke  want- 

"^  xN^>  v\  M^  %vCt.  l«fv«»t  W  w»assamd,  that  it 
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^  and  love  to  his  people^  and  those  Chiistiaii  im-  book 
^  pressions,  wfaidi  always  live,  and  he  hqpes  alway .   ^^^* 


shall  dwell,  in  his  heart,  could  moTe  faiili  onoe  ^^^* 
^  more  to  hazard  a  refusal.  And  he  requires  them^ 
^  as  they  wiU  answer  to  God,  to  himself,  and  all 
^  the  world,  that  they  will  no  longer  suffer  their 
*^  fellow-subjects  to  welter  in  each  other's  blood; 
^  that  they  would  remember  by  whose  authority, 
"  and  to  what  end,  they  met  in  that  coundl,  and 
^  send  such  an  answer  to  his  majesty,  as  may  opea 
^  a  door  to  let  in  a  firm  peace,  and  security  to  the 
^  whole  kingdom*  If  his  majesty  shall  again  be 
**  disappointed  of  his  intentions  therein,  the  blood, 
^  rapine,  and  destruction,  which  may  follow  in  £i^- 
"  land  and  Ireland,  will  be  cast  upon  the  account 
^  of  those  who  are  deaf  to  the  motive  of  peace  and 
^  accommodation.'' 

This  message  was  received  by  the  house  of  peers 
(to  whom  it  was  directed)  with  aU  demonstratioo 
of  respect  and  duty,  and  the  messenger  very  dvilly 
entreated  by  them :  but  when  they  communicated 
it  to  °  the  house  of  commons,  and  desired  their  con- 
currence in  preparing  an  address  to  the  king  suit- 
able to  his  gracious  invitation,  that  house  was  so 
tear  from  concurring  with  them,  that  they  gave  im» 
mediate  order  (which  was  executed  accordingly)  for 
the  apprehension  and  commitment  of  the  gentleman  The  house 
who  brought  the  message;  and  declared,  **  that^^J^''^^. 
**  they  would  i^oceed  agsiinst  him  at  a  council  <>f  JJj^^ 
**  war,"  upon  the  order  formerly  mentioned,  made 
by  them  when  the  treaty  was  at  Oxford,  ^^  that  any 
^*  person  coming  from  Oxford  without  their  gen&- 


» to]  with 
£4 
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BOOK  '<  ral's  pass,  or  one  firbm  the  houses,  ahoidd  be  pu- 
^"'     "  nkhed  as  a  spj  f  to  which  order  as  the  peers  never 
^0^3*    ooDsented,  so  the  king  had  never,  till  this  commit- 
ment, notice  of  it ;  and  themselves,  after  the  mak- 
ing it,  had  sent  several  messengers  to  the  king, 
'  without  any  formality  of  pass  or  trumpet. 

The  lords  did  what  they  could,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, to  dissuade  this  course ;  but  they  could  not 
prevail:  the  house  of  commons  finding  that  the 
very  imagination  that  a  peace  might  be  concluded, 
infinitely  retarded  their  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
made  not  only  those,  who  were  yet  free^  not  easy 
to  be  drawn  in ;  but  many,  who  were  engi^;ed,  re- 
miss, and  willing  to  retire ;  therefore'^  they  resolved 
to  proceed  with  that  vigour  and  resolution,  that  no 
reasonable  man  should  believe  it  possible  for  the 
king  to  gain  a  peace  but  by  subduing  them,  which 
seemed  at  least  equally  impossible.  To  this  pur- 
pose, instead  of  returning  any  answer  to  the  king's 
Tbeoom-  messagc,  within  three  days  after  the  receiving  it 
^b  the  they  impeached  the  queen  of  high  treason,  *^  for  aa- 
bi^'te^  ^^  sisting  the  king  her  husband  with  arms,  and  am- 
**  munition,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
^  them ;"  an  attempt  as  unheard  of  among  all  the 
acts  of  their  predecessors,  and  as  surprising  p  as  any 
thing  they  had  yet  ventured  upon:  their  clergy 
sounded  their  trumpets  louder  to  war  than  ever,  if 
it  was  possible ;  and  they  resolved,  that  assembly  of 
divines,  to  which  they  had  at  the  treaty  urged  the 
king^s  consent,  should  now  meet  by  an  ordinance  of 
their  own,  with  an  addition  of  some  members  of  ei^ 
ther  house  to  that  number. 

^  therefore]  and  therefore         p  surprisiog]  UDiroagiDed 
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There  had  been,  some  months  before,  a  design  of  book 
prince  Rupert  upon  the  city  of  Bristol,  by  corre-. 


spondence  with  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  ^^^* 
dty,  who  were  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  parlia-* 
ment ;  but  it  had  been  so  unskilfully  or  unhappily 
carried,  that,  when  the  prince  was  near  the  town, 
with  such  a  party  of  horse  and  foot,  as  he  made 
choice  of,  it  was  discovered,  and  many  principal  ci» 
tizens  apprehended  by  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  son  to 
the  lord  Say,  and  then  governor  of  that  dty  for  the 
parliament ;  at  this  time,  special  direction  and  or- 
der was  sent  thither,  *'  that  he  should,  with  all  se* 
"*  verity,  and  expedition,  proceed  against  those  con- 
*^  spirators,"  (as  they  called  them ;)  and  thereupon, 
by  a  sentence  and  judgment  of  a  council  of  war, 
akfermra  Yeomans,  who  had  been  high  sheriff  of 
the  city,  and  of  great  reputation  in  it,  and  George 
Bouchier,  another  citizen  of  principd  account,  were 
(against  all  interposition  his  majesty  could  make) 
both  hanged ;  and  all  other  imaginable  ^  acts  done, 
to  let  all  the  world  see  that  there  was  no  way  to 
peace  but  by  the  sword. 

There  fell  out  now  an  accident  at  London,  whichAdetign 
gave  great  advantage  to  them  in  the  fierce  prosecu-fnTod^, 
tion  of  the  war,  a  discovery  of  a  plot,  which  pro-]Jj^^,^ 
duced  a  public  thanksgiving  to  God  for  then:  deli-JJ^Tom- 
verance,  a  wonderful  animosity  against  the  king,othen, 
and  a  covenant,  and  union  among  themselves,  and^med.  ' 
throughout  the  city  a  prejudice  to  all  moderate  men, 
who  promoted  an  accommodation,  and  a  brand  upon 
aQ  overtures  of  peace  ^  as  stratagems  upon  the  city 
and  the  parliament.    Of  this  plot,  there  being  never 

4  imagiiiable]  imaginary  tion  and  peace 

'of  peace]  of  aooommoda- 
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BOOK  sudi  a  fiormed  relation  made  by  those  who  made 
^^'   .great  use  of  it,  that  men  can  collect  what  the  de- 


16^*  sign  was,  or  that  it  was  laid  with  any  iMx>bable  cfar- 
cmnstancesy  by  which  a  success  might  be  expected^ 
I  shaU  briefly  and  fiuthfully  set  down  all  that  I 
know,  have  heard,  or  can  reasonably  conjecture  to 
be  in  it ;  and  it  was  thought  by  many,  and  averred 
by  others  who  I  believe  did  not  think  so,  <*  that  I 
'^  knew  as  much  of  it  as  most  men.** 

Tha*e  was  of  the  house  of  commons,  one  Mr. 
Waller,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good  fortune  and 
estate,  and  of  admirable  parts,  and  faculties  of  wit 
and  doquenoe,  and  of  an  intimate  conversation  and 
£Emiiliaiity  with  those  who  had  that  reputation.  He 
bad,  from  the  b^inning  of  the  parliament,  been 
looked  upon  by  all  men,  as  a  person  of  veiy  entire 
affections  to  the  king^s  service,  and  to  the  esta- 
Mished  government  of  church  and  state;  and,  by 
having  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  court,  had  the 
more  credit  and  interest  to  promote  the  rights  of 
it.  When  the  ruptures  grew  so  great  between  the 
king  and  the  two  houses,  that  very  many  of  the 
members  withdrew  from  those  councils,  he,  among 
the  rest,  with  equal  dislike  absented  himself;  but 
at  the  time  the  standard  was  set  up,  having  inti- 
macy and  friendship  with  some  persons  now  of 
nearness  about  the  king,  with  the  king's  approba- 
tion, he  returned  again  to  London;  where  he  spoke*, 
upon  all  occasions,  with  great  sharpness  and  free^ 
dom;  which  (now  there  were  so  few  there  that 
used  it,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  being  over- 
voted)  was  not  restrained ;  and  therefore  used  as  an 

"  spoke]  spake 
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aigiunent  against  those,  who  were  gone  upon  pre-  boor 
tence  **  that  they  were  not  suffered  to  declare  their .    ^'' 


^qiinion  freely  in  the  house;  which  could  not  be  '^^* 
^  beliered,  when  all  men  knew,  what  liberty  Mr. 
^  Waller  took,  and  spoke  ^  every  day  with  impu-* 
'^aity,  against  the  sense  and  proceedings  of  the 
^*  house.'"  This  won  him  a  great  reputation  with 
all  people  who  wished  well  to  the  king;  and  he 
was  looked  upon  as  the  boldest  champion  the  crown 
had  in  both  houses;  so  that  such  lords,  and  com* 
nuns,  as  ^  really  desired  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  willingly  complied  in  a  great  familiarity 
with  him,  as  a  man  resolute  in  their  ends,  and  best 
able  to  jNTomote  them.  And  it  may  be  they  be* 
lieved  his  reputation  at  court  so  good,  that  he  would 
be  no  ill  evidence  there,  of  other  men's  zeal  and  af- 
fection; and  so  all  men  spoke  ^  their  minds  freely 
to  him,  both  of  the  general  distemper,  and  of  the 
passions  and  ambition  of  particular  persons :  all 
men  knowing  him  to  be  of  too  good  a  fortune,  and 
too  wary  a  nature,  to  engage  himself  in  designs  of 
danger  or  hazard. 

Mr.  Waller  had  a  brother  in  law,  one  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was  clerk  of 
the  queen's  council,  of  very  good  fame  for  honesty 
and  ability.  This  gentleman  had  good  interest  and 
reputation  in  the  city,  and  conversed  much  with 
those  who  disHked  the  proceedings  of  the  parlia* 
ment,  and  wished  to  live  under  the  same  govern- 
ment they  were  bom ;  and  from  those  citizens  re- 
ceived information  of  the  temper  of  the  people, 
upon  accidents;  in  the  puUic  affairs.     And  Mr. 

^  spoke]  spake  "  as]  who  '  spoke]  spake 
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VII 

!_  between  brethren  of  the  same  good  affections,  fre^ 

^^^'  quently  imparted  their  observations  and  opinions  to 
each  other;  the  one  relating^  how  many  in  both 
houses  inclined  to  peace ;  and  the  other  making  the 
same  judgment  upon  the  correspondence  he  had* 
and  intelligence  he  received  from  the  most  substan^ 
tial  men  of  London ;  and  both  of  them  again  com- 
municated what  one  received  from  the  other,  to  the 
company  they^^  used  to  converse  with;  Mr.  Waller 
imparting  the  wishes  and  power  of  the  well  affected 
party  in  the  city,  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen  whom 
he  knew  to  be  of  the  same  mind ;  and  Mr.  Tomkina 
acquainting  those  he  durst  trust  of  the  city,  that 
such  and  such  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  were  of 
special  note,  were  weary  of  the  distractions,  and 
would  heartily  and  confidently  contribute  to  such 
an  honourable  and  honest  peace,  as  all  men  knew 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  king.  And  from 
hence  they  came  reasonably  to  a  conclusion,  that  if 
some  means  were  found  out  to  raise  a  confidence  in 
those  who  wished  weU,  that  they  should  not  be  op- 
pressed by  the  extravagant  power  of  the  desperate 
party ;  but  that  if  >  they  would  so  far  assist  one  an- 
other, as  to  declare  their  opinions  to  be  the  same» 
they  should  be  able  to  prevent  or  suppress  those  tu- 
mults, which  seemed  to  countenance  the  distrac- 
tions ;  and  the  houses  would  be  induced  to  terms  of 
moderation. 

In  this  time  the  lord  Conway,  being  returned 
from  Ireland,  incensed  against  the  Scots,  and  dis- 
contented with  the  parUament  here,  finding  Mr«. 

T  tbey]  he  >  if]  OmUied  in  MS. 
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Waller  in  irood  esteem  with  the  earl  of  Northum-  book 

VJI 

beriand,  and  of  great  fnendsfaip  with  the  earl  of. 


Portland,  he  entered  into  the  same  familiarity;  *^^^* 
and,  bemg  more  of  a  soldier,  in  the  discourses  ad- 
miaistared  questions,  and  considerations,  necessary 
to  be  understood  by  men  that  either  meant  to  use 
force,  or  to  resist  it ;  and  wished  **  that  they  who 
^  had  interest  and  acquaintance  in  the  city  would 
^  endeavour  by  a  mutual  correspondence  to  inform 
^  themsdyes  of  the  distinct  affections  of  their  neigh- 
**  bours,  that,  upon  any  exigent,  men  might  foresee 
^whom  they  might  trust;"  and  these  discourses 
being  again  derived  by  Mr.  Waller  to  Mr.  Tomkins, 
he,  upon  occasion,  and  conference  with  his  com- 
panions, insisted  on  the  same  arguments ;  and  they 
agam  conversing  with  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, (for  of  all  this  business,  there  were  not  above 
three  who  ever  spoke  together,)  agreed,  "  that  some 
**  well  affected  persons,  in  every  parish  and  ward 
^  about  London,  should  make  a  list  of  all  the  inha- 
^  bitants ;  and  thereupon  to  make  a  reasonable 
**  guess  of  their  several  affections,"  (which  at  that 
time  was  no  hard  thing  for  observing  men  to  do,) 
and  thence  a  computation  of  the  strength  and  power 
of  that  party,  which  was  notoriously  violent  against 
any  accommodation. 

I  am  persuaded  the  utmost  project  in  this  design 
was  (I  speak  not  what  particular  men  might  intend^ 
or  wish  upon  their  own  fancies)  to  b^t  such  a 
combination  among  the  party  well  affected,  that 
they  would  refuse  to  conform  to  those  ordinances  of 
the  twentieth  part,  and  other  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  war ;  and  thereby,  or  by  joint  petitioning  for 
peace,  and  discountenancing  the  other  who  peti- 
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.indine  to  a  determination  of  the  war«    And  it  may 


1643.  ly^^  gQuie  Qien  might  think  of  making  advantage  of 
any  casual  commotion,  or  preventing  any  mischief 
by  it ;  and  thereupon  that  inquiry  where  the  maga- 
zines lay,  and  discourse  of  wearing  some  distin- 
guishing tokens,  had  been  rather  casuaUy*  men- 
tioned, than  seriously  ^  proposed.  iPor  it  is  certain, 
very  many  who  were  conscious  to  themselves  of 
loyal  purposes  to  the  king,  and  of  hearty  dislike  of 
the  parliament's  proceedings^  and  observed  the  vio- 
lent, revengeful,  ruinating^  prosecution  of  all  men, 
by  those  of  the  engaged  party,  were  not  without 
sad  apprehensions  that,  upon  some  jealousy,  and 
quarrel  picked,  even  a  general  massacre  might  be 
attempted  of  all  the  king's  friends ;  and  thereupon^ 
in  several  discourses,  might  touch  upon  such  expe- 
dients, as  might  in  those  seasons  be  most  beneficial 
to  their  safety.  But  that  there  was  ever  any  formed 
design,  either  of  letting  in  the  king's  army  into 
London,  which  was  impossible  ^  to  be  contrived,  or 
of  raising  an  army  there,  and  surprising  the  parlia- 
ment, or  any  one  person  of  it,  or  of  using  any  vio- 
lence in  or  upon  the  city,  I  could  never  yet  see 
cause  to  believe ;  and  if  there  had,  they  would  have 
published  such  a  relation  of  it,  after  Mr.  Waller 
had  confessed  to  them  all  he  knew,  had  heard,  or 
fEinded  to  himsdf,  as  might  have  constituted  some 
reasonable  understanding  of  it ;  and  not  have^  con* 
tented  themselves  with  making  conclusions  from 
questions  that  had  been  asked,  and  answers  made, 

*  casually]  Not  in  MS.  ^  impossible]  most  impow- 
*>  seriously]  Not  in  MS,             ble 

*  ruinating]  and  ruinating  *  have]  N&i  in  MS* 
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by  pefBong  uBkncywii,  and  fixrciiig  expretrions  uted  book 
by  one,  to  relate  to  actions  of  another,  between. 


wbom  there  had  been  never  the  least  acquaintance  ^^^* 
or  correspondouse ;  and  joining  what  was  said  at 
London  to  somewhat  done  at  Oxford,  at  another 
tiBie,  and  to  another  purpose:  f<Hr,  before  I  finish 
this  discoorse,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  an- 
other action,  which,  how  distinct  soever  from  this 
that  is  r^kted,  was  woven  together  to  make  one 
plot. 

From  the  king's  coming  to  Oxford,  many  citizens 
of  good  quality,  who  were  prosecuted,  or  jealously 
looked  upon  in  London,  had  resorted  to  the  king, 
and  hoping,  if  the  winter  produced  not  a  peace, 
that  the  summer  would  carry  the  king  before  that 
citj  with  an  army,  they  had  entertained  some  dis- 
comse  ^  of  raising,  upon  their  own  stocks  of  money 
**  and  credit,  some  regiments  of  foot  and  horse,  and 
^  joining  with  some  gentlemen  of  Kent,  who  were 
^  likewise  indined  to  such  an  undertaking/'  Among 
these  was  sir  Nicholas  Crisp,  a  dtisen   of  good 
wealthy  great  trade,  and  an  active  spirited  man, 
who  had  been  lately  prosecuted  with  great  severity 
by  the  house  of  commons ;  and  had  thereupon  fled 
fipom  Liondon,  for  appearing  too  great  a  stickler  in 
a  petiticm  for  peace  in  the  city.    This  gentleman 
mdustriously  preserved  a  correspondence  still  there, 
by  which  he  gave  the  king  often  very  useful  intel- 
Kgence^  and  assured  him  ^^  of  a  very  considerable 
**  party,  which  would  appear  there  for  him,  when- 
^  ever  his  owp  power  should  be  so  near,  as  to  give 
**  them  any  countenance."    In  the  end,  whether  in- 
vited by  his  correspondents  there,  or  trusting  his 
own  sprightly  inclinations  and  resolutions  too  mudi» 
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'     would  be  equally  bold,  he  desired  his  majesty,  *'  to 

1643.  it  grant  a  commission  to  such  persons,  whom  be 
*'  would  nominate,  of  the  city  of  London,  under  the 
*^  great  seal  of  England,  in  the  nature  of  a  commis- 
^'  sion  of  array,  by  virtue  whereof,  when  the  season 
**  should  come,  his  party  there  would  appear  in  dis- 
*^  dpline  and  order ;  and  that  this  was  desired  by 
**  those,  who  best  knew  what  countenance  and  au- 
^*  thority  was  requisite ;  and  being  trusted  to  them 
**  would  not  be  executed  at  all,  or  else  at  such  a 
^*  time  as  his  majesty  should  receive  ample  fruit  by 
**  it ;  provided  it  were  done  with  secrecy,  equal  to 
''  the  hazard  they  should  run  who  were  employed 
«  in  it." 

The  king  had  this  exception  to  it,^  *Hhe  impro^ 
<'  bability  that  it  could  do  good,  and  that  the  fail- 
*^  ing  might  do  hurt  to  the  undertakers.  ^  But  ^ 
the  promoter  was  a  very  popular  man  in  the  city, 
where  he  had  been  a  commander  of  the  trained 
bands,  till  the  ordinance  of  the  militia  removed 
him ;  which  rather  improved,  than  lessened,  his  cre- 
dit ;  and  he  was  very  confident,  it  would  produce  a 
notable  advantage  to  the  king:  however,  they  de- 
sired it  who  were  there,  and  would  not  appear 
without  it ;  and  therefore  the  king  consented  to  it ; 
referring  the  nomination  of  all  persons  in  the  com- 
mission ^  to  him ;  who,  he  verily  believed,  had  pro- 
ceeded by  the  instruction  and  advice  of  those  that  ^ 

^  this  exception  to  it,]  no  ex-  do  no  hurt  but  to  the  under- 

ception  to  it  but  takers. 

'  and  that  the  failing  might  ^  But]  Not  tn  MS. 

do  hurt   to   the  undertakers.]  *  in  the  commission]  to  be 

Thus  in  MS. :  and  that  was  the  named  in  the  commission 

less  because  the  failing  could  ^  that]  who 
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wtire  nearest  the  concernment;  and  for  the  secrecy  book 
of  it,  the  king  referred  the  preparing  and  despatch . 


of  the  commission  to  sir  Nicholas  Crisp  himself,  ^^^' 
who  should  acquaint  no  more  with  it  than  he  found 
requisite ;  so,  without  the  privity  or  advice  of  any 
counsellor,  or  minister  of  state  then  most  trusted  by 
his  majesty^  he  procured  such  a  commission  as  he 
desired  (being  no  other  than  the  commission  of  ar- 
ray in  English)  to  be  signed  by  the  king,  and  sealed 
with  the  great  seal. 

This  being  done,  and  remaining  still  in  his  cus- 
tody, the  lady  Aubigney,  by  a  pass,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  houses,  came  to  Oxford  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  her  own  fortune  with  the  king  upon, 
the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed  at  Edge- 
hill;  and  she  having  in  few  days  despatched  her 
business  there,  and  being  ready  to  return,  sir  Ni- 
cholas Crisp  came  to  the  king,  and  besought  hi^, 
'*  to  desire  that  lady"  (who  had  a  pass,  and  so  could 
promise  herself  safety  in  her  journey)  **  to  carry  a 
«<  small  box**  (in  which  that  commission  should  be) 
*'  with  her,  and  to  keep  it  in  her  own  custody,  until 
*^  a  gentleman  should  call  to  her  ladyship  for  it,  by 
^<  such  a  token :  that  token,"  he  said,  ''  he  could 
^  send  to  one  of  the  persons  trusted,  who  should 
^  keep  it  by  him  till  the  opportunity  came,  in  which 
**it  might  be  executed."  The  king  accordingly 
wished  the  lady  Aubigney  to  carry  it  with  great 
care  and  secrecy ;  tdling  her,  **  it  much  concerned 
**  his  own  ™  service ;"  and  to  deliver  it  in  such  man- 
ner, and  upon  such  assurance,  as  is  before  men- 

*  then    most  trusted   by  his         "*  his  own]  his  majesty's 
majesty]  Not  in  MS. 
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^"'     her  return  to  London,  delj^ered  it  to  a  person  who 


1643.  ipiras  appointed  to  call  for  it.  How  this  oommission 
was  discovered,  I  could  never  learn :  for  though  Mr. 
Waller  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  often  to  that 
bdy,  and  was  believed  by  her  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
niost  entire  affections  to  the  king^s  service,  and  con- 
sequently might  be  fitly  trusted  with  what  she  knew, 
yet  her  ladyship  herself,  not  knowing  what  it  was 
she  carried,  could  not  inform  any  body  else. 

But  about  this  time,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Tomkins, 
who  had  often  cursorily  overheard  his  master  and 
Mr.  Waller  discourse  of  the  argument  we  are  now 
upon,  placed  himself  behind  a  hanging,  at  a  time 
they  were  together ;  and  there,  whilst  either  of  them 
discoursed  the  language  and  opinion  of  the  company 
they  kept,  overheard  enough  to  make  him  believe 
his  information,  and  discovery,  would  make  him 
wdcome  to  those  whom  he  thought  concerned ;  and 
so  went  to  Mr.  Pym,  and  acquainted  him  with  all  he 
had  heard,  or  probably  imagined.  Hie  time  when 
Mr.  Pym  was  made  acquainted  with  it  is  not  Imownr; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  publishing  it  were  such, 
as  filled  all  men  with  apprehensions.  It  was  on 
Wednesday  the  thirty-first  of  May,  their  solemn  fast- 
day,  when,  being  all  at  their  sermon,  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's church  in  Westminster,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, a  letter  or  message  is  brought  privately  to  Mr. 
Pym ;  who  thereupon,  with  some  of  the  most  active 
members,  rise  from  their  seats ;  and,  after  a  little 
whispering  together,  remove  out  of  the  church :  tins 
could  not  but  exceedingly  affect  those  who  stayed 
behind;  immediately  they  sent  guards  to  all  the 
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pmofBSt  as  Lambeth*fa<Hise,  Ely-house,  an4  such  book 
plueeg,  where  their  raalignants  were  in  custody, - 
with  €yrections  ^*  to  search  the  prisoners  ;*'  and  some 
other  places  which  they  thought  fit  should  be  sus^ 
pected.  After  the  sermons  were  ended,  the  houses 
tnet ;  and  were  only  then  °  tdd,  ^*  that  letters  were 
^  intercepted  going  to  the  king  and  the  court  at 
^'  Oxford,  that  expressed  some  notoble  conspiracy  in 
**  hand,  to  deliver  up  the  parliament  and  the  city 
'*  into  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers ;  and  that  the  time 
<<  for  the  executimi  of  it  drew  very  near."  Here^ 
upon  a  committee  was  appointed  ^*  to  exapiine  aH 
**  persons  they  thought  fit ;  and  to  apprehend  some 
**  nominated  at  that  time."  And  the  same  night, 
this  cmtimittee  apprehended  Mr.  WaUer  and  Mr. 
Tomkins;  and,  the  next  day,  such  others  as  they 
suspected.  <^ 

Mr.  Waller  was  sq  confounded  with  fear  and  ap»> 
]NPriiension,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had  said^ 
heard,  thought,  or  seen ;  all  that  he  knew  of  himsdy^, 
and  all  that  he  suspected  of  others ;  without  conceaL- 
ing  any  person  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  or 
any  discourse  that  he  had  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  en^ 
(artained  with  them :  what  such  and  such  ladies  of 
great  honour,  to  whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  great 
wit,  ^  and  very  good  reputation,  he  had  been  ad- 
D»tted,  had  spc^e  to  him  in  their  chambers  of  the 
tNTOceedings  in  ^  the  houses ;  and  how  they  had  en* 
eouraged  him  to  oppose  them ;  what  correspondaace 
and  intercourse  they  had  with  some  ministers  of 
state  at  Oxford ;  and  how  they  derived  all  intelli- 

"  then]  Uot  in  MS,  p  wit,]  parts, 

^  suspected.]  thought  fit.  ^  in]  of 
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BOOK  gence  thither.   He  informed  them,  **  that  the  earl  of 
^"*    .  •«  Portland  and  the  lord  Conway  had  been  particular 


1643.  «c  jj,  qIi  tijg  agitations  which  had  been  with  the  citi- 
**  zens ;  and  had  given  frequent  advice  and  directions 
**  how  they  should  demean  themselves;  and  that  the 
*•  earl  of  Northumberland  had  expressed  very  good 
••  wishes  to  any  attempt,  that  might  give  a  stop  to  the 
**  violent  actions  and  proceedings  of  the  houses,  and 
**  produce  a  good  understanding  with  the  king.** 

When  the  committee  were  thus  furnished,  they 
took  the  examinations  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  and  such 
other  as  they  thought  necessary,  and  having  at  the 
same  time,  by  some  other  means,  discovered  (or  con- 
cealed it  tQl  this  time)  that  commission  which  is  be- 
fore discoursed  of,  and  gotten  the  very  original  into 
their  hands,  they  kneaded  both  into  one  plot  and 
conspiracy;  and,  acquainting  the  houses  with  so 
much  as  they  thought  yet  seasonable  to  publish, 
they  declared,  (without  naming  any  lords,  or  other 
persons,  to  }ye  interessed  in  the  design,  save  those 
only  who  were  imprisoned ;  among  whom  the  lady 
Aubigney  was  one :  and  without  communicating  any 
of  the  examinations,  which,  they  pretended,  were 
not  to  be  common  till  the  conspirators  were  brought 
to  trial,)  *^  that  the  original  of  this  conspiracy  was 
**  from  the  late  London  petition  for  peace,**  which 
was  spoken  of  about  Christmas  last  in  the  book  pre- 
cedent ;  "  and  that,  under  pretence  of  peace  and 
^  moderation,  a  party  was  to  be  formed,  which 
^  should  be  able  to  suppress  all  opponents,  and  to 
**  awe  the  parliament :  that,  to  this  purpose,  some  of 
'^  those  who  were  the  principal  movers  and  fomenters 
**  of  that  petition,  did  continue,  in  the  nature  of  a 
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committee,  still  to  carrj  on  the  design :  that  they  book 
held  intelligence  in  both  armies,  court,  and  parlia- . 


**  ment;  took  a  general  survey  of  the  numbers  and  ^^^^ 
'^  aflfections  of  the  several  inhabitants  throughout  the 
**  wards  and  parishes  of  the  dty,  and  places  adjacent; 
**  and  distinguished  all  under  the  titles  of  men  af- 
"  fected,  or  averse  to  the  king ;  or  indifferent,  and  * 
^  neutral  persons,  carried  only  by  the  success  and 
"  power  o{  the  prevailers :  that  they  were  well  in- 
**  stnicted  in  the  number  and  inclinations  of  the 
**  trained  bands  of  London ;  the  places  where  the  ma- 
**  gazines  were  kept ;  where  the  commanders  for  the 
^*  parliament  dwelt ;  had  thought  of  places  for  ren- 
**  dezvous,  and  retreat,  upon  any  occasion,  and  of 
'*  colours,  and  marks  of  distinction  between  the  dif- 
*•  ferent  parties. 

"  That  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr.  Tomkins  were  the 
*^  principal  persons  employed,  and  trusted  to  give 
'*  advertisement  to,  and  con-espond  with,  the  king^s 
**  ministers  at  Oxford ;  and  receive  advertisements 
'*  and  commands  from  thence,  for  ^e  completing 
**  the  work ;  that  they  two  held  constant  inteHigeHce 
*^  and  intercourse  with  the  lord  Falkland,  then  prin- 
^  dpal  secretary  to  the  king ;  and  that  from  him 
^  they  received  the  signification  of  the  king's  plea«- 
^  sure ;  and  that  those  directions,  counsels,  and  en- 
**  couragements  had  been  principally  sent  by  those 
*'  messengers  which  had  been  employed  by  his  ma^ 
**  jesty  to  the  parliament,  under  the  pretence  of 
"  peace;  and  especially  by  Mr.  Alexander '^  Hamb^ 
^'  den ;  who  came  with  the  last  message,  and  was  a 


Alexander}  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  •«  cousin^nnan  to  Mr.  Waller.  That  the  lady  Au- 
. "  bigney^  who  had  been  lately  at  Oxford,  had  brought 
^*  thence  a  commission  to  them  from  the  king,  by 
*^  force  of  arms  to  destroy,  kill,  and  slay  the  forces, 
f<  raised  by  the  parliament  and  their  adherents,  as 
'^  traitors  and  rebels ;  and  that  they  had  lately  sent 
*'  a  message  to  Oxford  by  one  Hassel,  a  servant  of 
**  the  king's,  to  acquaint  the  lord  Falkland,  that  the 
**  design  was  come  to  a*^  good  perfection;  unto  which, 
**  answer  was  returned,  that  they  should  hasten  it 
*'  with  all  speed : 

**  That  the  particulars  of  the  design  appeared  to 
'*  be :  1.  To  seize  into  their  custody  the  king's  chii- 
•*  dren.  2.  To  seize  several  members  of  both  houses, 
^*  the  lord  mayor,  and  committee  of  the  militia, 
**  under  pretence  of  bringing  them  to  a  legal  trial. 
"  S.  To  seize  upon  the*  outworks,  forts.  Tower  of 
**  London,  magazines,  gates,  and  other  places  of  im- 
"  portance  in  the  city.  4.  To  let  in  the  king's  forces 
"  to  surprise  the  dty,  and  to  destroy  all  those  who 
**  should  oppose  them  by  authority  of  the  parlia- 
"  ment.  5.  By  force  of  arms  to  resist  all  payments 
^^  imposed  by  authority  of  parliament,  raised  for  the 
**  support  of  the  armies  employed  for  their  just  de- 
"  fence,  &c.  to  suspend,  if  not  alter,  the  whole  go- 
**  vemment  of  the  city,  and,  with  assistance  of  the 
**  king's  force,  to  awe  and  master  the  parliament." 

When  both  houses  were  awakened,  and  startled 
with  this  report,  the  first  thing  agreed  on  was,  **  a 
**  day  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  this  wonderful  de- 
**  livery ;"  which  shut  out  any  future  doubts,  and 

•  a]  Not  m  MS. 
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digquifiiflong,  whether  there  had  been  any  such  de-   book 
lirery;  and,  oonflequentlj,  whether  their  plot  was  in . 


trath,  or  had  been  so  framed.     Then  it  was  said,    ^^^^- 

*^  that  aa  the  design  was  the  most  desperate,  so  the 

**  carriage  was  the  most  subtle,  and  among  persons 

*'  of  reputation,  and  not  suspected ;  and  that  there 

^  was  reason  to  suspect,  many  members  of  both 

**  houses  were  privy  to  it ;  and  therefore  there  ought 

'^  to  be  all  possible  care  taken  to  make  the  discovery 

'^  perfect,  and  to  unite  themselves  for  the  public  de<- 

^  fence :  that  if  any  part  were  left  undiscovered,  it 

"  might  prove  fatal  to  the  commonwealth."     This 

finding  a  full  consent,  it  was  propounded,  "  that  a 

^^  protestation  might  be  drawn  up,  by  which  every 

«<  member  of  the  two  houses  might  puige  himself 

^  from  any  guilt  of,  or  privity  in,  that  conspiracy ; 

^  and  likewise  oblige  himself  to  resist  and  oppose 

**  any  such  combination."    They  who  were  under 

the  character  of  moderate  men,  and  usually  advanced 

all  motions  of  peace  and  accommodation,  durst  not 

<qypose  the  expedient,  lest  they  should  be  concluded 

guilty ;  most  of  them  having  had  familiarity  with 

Mr.  Waller,  and,  no  doubt,  upon  sundry  occasions, 

spoken  with  that  freedom  to  him,  as  might  very  well 

incur  a  severe  interpretation,  if,  upon  this  occasion, 

what  tliey  had  said  should  be  scanned.     And  so,  be-  a  tow  and 

fore  the  rising,  there  was  framed  by  the  house  of  ^^^ 

commons,  a  vow  and  covenant  tp  be  taken  by  the  ^e^I^m-'*'^ 

members  of  both  houses,  and  afterwards  by  the  city,  ^^"^'^*'' 

and  their  army ;  for  their  jealousy  was  now  spread  apon  db- 

,  /»■      covery  of 

over  all  their  own  quarters ;  which  covenant,  for  the  that  design. 
rareness  of  it  both  in  title  and  style,  I  think  neces- 
sary here  to  insert  in  the  very  terms ;  which  were 
these: 
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BOOK  A  sacred  vow,^  and  covenant^  taken  by  the  lords 
and  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  upon  the 


'^'*^'  discovery  of  the  late  horrid  and  treacherous  de- 
sign,Jbr  the  destruction  of  this  parliament  and 
the  kingdom:  the  6th  of  June  1643." 
**  Whereas  there  hath  been,  and  now  is,  in  this 
**  kingdom,  a  popish  and  traitorous  plot  for  the  sub- 
*^  version  of  the  true  protestant  reformed  religion, 
**,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and,  in  pursuance 
*^  thereof,  a  popish  army  hath  been  raised,  and  is 
*'  now  on  foot  in  divers  parts  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
**  whereas  there  hath  been  a  treacherous  and  horrid 
*'  design,  lately  discovered  by  the  great  blessing  and 
*'  especial  providence  of  God,  of  divers  persons,  to 
^'  join  themselves  with  the  armies  raised  by  the  king, 
^'  and  to  destroy  the  forces  raised  by  the  lords  and 
^^  commons  in  parliament,  to  surprise  the  cities  of 
**  London  and  Westminster,  with  the  suburbs ;  by 
**  arms  to  force  the  parliament ;  and  finding  by  con- 
*'  stant  experience,  that  many  ways  of  force»  and 
"  treachery,  are  continually  attempted,  to  bring  to 
**  utter  ruin  and  destruction  the  parliament  and 
*'  kingdom ;  and  that  which  is  dearest,  the  true  pro- 
'^  testant  religion :  and  that,  for  the  preventing  and 
'*  withstanding  the  same,  it  is  fit,  that  all,  who  are 
*^  true  hearted,  and  lovers  of  their  country,  should 
''  bind  themselves  each  to  other  in  a  sacred  vow  and 
"  covenant : 

**  I  A.S.in  humility,  and  reverence  of  the  Di- 
'*  vine  Majesty,  declare  my  hearty  ^  sorrow  for  my 

^  J  sacred  voio,  ^c]   In  the        "  the  6th  of  June  1643.]  No* 
handwriting  of  lord  Clarendon*s    in  MS. 
amanuensis.  «  hearty]  Not  in  MS. 
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**  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  this  nation,  which  have  book 
^deserved  the  calamities  and  judgments  that  now.    ^"' 


**lie  upon  it;  and  my  true  intention  is,  by  God's  ^^"^^^ 
^  grace,  to  endeavour  the  amendment  of  my  own 
**ways:  and  I  do  ferther,  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
"  mighty  God,  declare,  vow,  and  covenant,  that,  in 
"  order  to  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  true 
**  reformed  protestant  religion,  and  liberty  of  the 
^  subject,  I  yrill  not  consent  to  the  laying  down  of 
^  arms,  so  long  as  the  papists,  now  in  open  war 
^'  against  the  parliament,  shall  by  force  of  arms  be  pro- 
«*  tected  from  the  justice  thereof:  and  that  I  do  abhor 
««  and  detest  the  said  wicked  and  treacherous  design, 
^  lately  discovered :  and  that  I  never  gave,  nor  will 
**  give,  my  assent  to  the  execution  thereof,  but  will, 
**  according  to  my  power,  and  vocation,  oppose  and 
**  resist  the  same,  and  all  other  of  the  like  nature. 
'^  And  in  case  any  other  like  design  shall  hereafter 
'*  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  will  make  such  timely 
**  discovery,  as  I  shall  conceive  may  best  conduce  to. 
*•  the  preventing  thereof.  And  whereas  I  do  in  my 
*'  conscience  believe,  that  the  forces,  raised  by  the 
**  two  houses  of  parliament,  are  raised  and  continued 
^.for  their  just  defence,  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
**  true  protestant  religion,  and  liberty  of  the  subject, 
"  against  the  forces  raised  by  the  king ;  that  I  wUl, 
^  accordii^  to  my  power,  and  vocation,  assist  the 
**  forces  raised  and  continued,  by  both  houses  of  par- 
<<  liament,  against  the.  forces  raised  by  the  king 
^  without  their  consent :  and  will  likewise  assist  all 
^  other  parsons  that  shall  take  this  oath,  in  what 
^  they  shall  do  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  will  not 
"  directly,  or  indirectly,  adhere  unto,  nor  shall  will- 
^'  ingly  assist  thcf  forces  raised  by  the  king,  without 
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BOOK  **  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament  y.     And 

VII 

_!_**  this  TOW,  and  covenant,  I  make:  in  the  presence  dF 

1643.    €i  Almighty  God,  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  with  a 

*f  true  intention  to  perform  the  same,  as  I  shall  «n>- 

"  swer  at  the  great  day,  when  Che  secrets  of  all 

^*  hearts  shall  be  disclosed/' 

Though  many  were  much  startled  at  this  cove- 
nant, and  took  time  to  consider. of  it,  thiere  being  in 
the  preamble,  and  positive  part,  much  which  very 
few  believed,  and  in  the  promissary  part  a  more  di- 
rect denouncing  war  against  the  king,  than  had  been 
in  plain  terms  befm'e  avowed  by  them,  and  an  abso- 
lute protestation  against  peace,  till  the  king  were  at 
their  mercy ;  yet  the  fear  of  being  oondnded  guilty 
of  the  plot,  made  them  swallow  all  the  rest;  and  tiie 
example  of  one  prevailing  with  many,  there  was  not 
a  membar  of  either  house  that  took  it  not :  and  be- 
ing dius  fettered  and  entangled  themselves,  they 
sent  their  committee  into  the  city,  to  acquaint  them 
with  their  ^*  happy  discovery,  and  how  miraculously 
^  God  had  preserved  them,  and  to  engage  them  in 
The  same   ^  the  samc  sacred  vow,  and  covenant ;"  which 


co^^t  readily  submitted  to ;  and,  by  the  industry  of  their 
tS^Sghout  cl^^'gy*  sooner  than  can  be  imagined^  taken  through- 
md*"^  m  ^"*  *^*  people.  Then  it  was,  with  equal  di%eiice 
and  solemnity,  transmitted  to  their  '  army;  that  their 
fears  of  inconvenience  from  thence  might  be  likewise 
purged ;  and  thence  it  grew  the  mark  of  distiBction, 
to  know  their  friends  and  enemies  by ;  and  whoso- 
ever reftised  to  take  that  covenant,  needed  no  otiber 
charge  to  be  concluded,  and  iM*09ecuted,  as  the  blu- 
est malignant. 

y  of  parliament]  Not  in  MS.  »  their]  the 
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Being  this  way  secure  from  any  fiiture  damours  book 
for  peace,  they  proceeded  to  try  Mr.  Tomldiis ;  Mr. 


Cbaloner,  a  citizen  of  good  wealth  and  credit,  and  ^^'^^- 
most  intimaie  with  Tomkins;  Mr.  Hatnbden,  whoande^a- 
biougbl  the  last  message  from  the  king;  one  Hassel^TomtiDT'' 
a  messenger  of  the  king's,  who  passed  often  between  ^1^^^ 
London*  and  Oxford,  and  sometimes  carried  letters 
and  messages  to  the  lord  Falkland ;  and  some  citi* 
zens,  whose  names  were  in  the  commission  sent 
fiom  Oxfi^rd ;  by  a  council  of  war ;  by  whom  Mr; 
Tomldns  and  Mr.  Chaloner  were  condemned  to  be 
hanged ;  and  were  both,  with  all  circumstances  of 
sov^erity  and  cruelty,  executed :  the  one  on  a  gibbet^ 
by  his  own  house  in  HcAxmi ;  where  he  had  long 
Kved  with  singular  estimation ;  and  the  oth^r,  by  his 
house  in  Comhill,  near  the  Old  Exchange.  Hassel 
the  messenger  saved  them  farther  trouble,  and  died 
in  prison  the  night  before  his  trial :  and  there  being 
HO  evidence  against  Mr.  Hambden,  but  what  Mr. 
Waller  himself  gave,  they  gave  no  judgment  against 
Mm,  but  kept  him  long  after  in  prison,  till  he  died! 
neither  proceeded  they  capitally  against  those  citi- 
zens whose  names  were  in  the  commis^n,  it  not 
i^ppearing  that  their  names  were  used  with  their 
consent  and  privity ;  tiiough  the  brand  of  being  ma^ 
hgnants  served  tte  turn  for  their  undoing;  for  all 
th^  estates  were  seized,  as  theirs  were  who  had 
been  exeeuted* 

There  is  •  nothing  clearer  than  that  the  commis- 
non  sent  from  Oxford  by  the  lady  AuUgney,  had 
not  any  relation  to  the  ^Uscourses  passed  betweeil 
Mr.  Waller,  T^Mnkins,  and  those  citizens ;  or  that 

■  There  is]  And  there  is 
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BOOK  they,  who  knew  of  one,  had  not  anj  privity  with  the 
.  other :  which  if  they  had  had,  and  intended  such  an 


1643.  insurrection,  as  was  alleged,  Mr.  Waller,  and  Mr, 
Tomkins,  or  some  one  of  those  lords  who  were  sup- 
posed to  combine  with  them,  would  have  been  in  the 
commission.  Or  if  the  king's  ministers  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  consultation,  and  hoped  to  have  raised 
a  party  which  should  suddenly  seize  upon  the  city: 
*  and  the  parliament,  they  would  never  have  thought 
a  commission  granted  to  some  gentlemen  at  Oxford, 
(for  the  major  part  of  the  commissioners  were  there») 
and  a  few  ^  private  citizens,  would  have  served  for 
that  work.  I  am  very  confident,  and  I  have  very 
mjuch  reason  for  that  confidence,  that  there  was  no 
more  known^  or  thought  of  at  Oxford,  concemiiig 
the  matter  of  the  commission,  than  I  have  before  set 
forth ;  nor  of  the  other,  than  that  Mr.  Tomkins  some- 
times writ  to  the  lord  Falkland,  (for  Mr.  Waller,  out 
of  the  cautiousness  of  his  own  nature,  never  writ 
word,)  and  by  messengers  signified  to  him,  **  that  the 
**  number  of  those  who  desired  peace,  and  abhorred 
*^  the  proceedings  of  the  houses,  was  very  considera- 
"  ble ;  and  that  they  resolved,  by  refusing  to  contri- 
*^  bute  to  the  war,  and  to  submit  to  their  ordinances, 
**  to  declare  and  manifest  themselves  in  that  manner, 
*^  that  the  violent  party  in  the  city  should  not  have 
*'  credit  enough  to  hinder  any  accommodation."  And 
the  lord  Falkland  always  returned  answer,  ^Hhat 
*'  they  should  expedite  those  expedients,  as  soon  as 
**  might  be,  for  that  delays  made  the  war  more  diffi- 
**  cult  to  be  restrained."  And  if  I  could  find  evidence, 
or  reason,  to  induce  me  to  believe,  that  there  was  any 

^  few]  few  unknown 
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fiuther  design  in  the  thing  itself,  or  that  the  king  book 
gave  farther  countenance  to  it,  I  should  not  at  aU. 
conceal  it.  No  man  can  imagine  S  that  if  the  king 
could  have  entertained  any  probable  hope  of  reduc- 
ing London,  which  was  the  fomenter,  supporter,  and 
indeed  the  life  of  the  war ;  or  could  have  found  any 
expedient,  from  whence  he  could  reasonably  propose 
to  dissolve,  scatter,  and  disperse  those  who,  under 
the  name  of  a  parliament,  had  kindled  a  war  against 
him,  but  he  would  have  given  his  utmost  assistance 
and  countenance  thereunto,  either  by  public  force,  or 
private  contrivance. 

There  were  very  great  endeavours  used,  to  have 
proceeded  with  equal  severity  against  the  earl  of 
Portland,  and  the  lord  Conway,  (for  the  accusation 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  it  was  proceeded  ten- 
derly in ;  for  though  the  violent  party  was  heartOy 
incensed  against  him,  as  a  man  weary  of  them,  yet 
fais  reputation  was  still  very  great,)  who  were  both 
dose  prisoners ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  their  lordships 
and  Mr.  Waller  were  confronted  before  the  commit- 
tee ;  where  they  as  peremptorily  denying,  as  he  charg- 
ing them,  arid  there  being  no  other  witness  but  he 
against  them,  the  prosecution  was  rather  let  alone 
than  declined,  tiU  after  a  long  restraint  they  procured 
enlargement  upon  bail.  Mr.  Waller  himself,  (though 
confessedly  the  most  guilty ;  and  by  his  unhappy  de- 
meanour, in  this  time  of  his  affliction,  he  had  raised 
as  inany  enemies  as  he  had  formerly  friends,  atid  al- 
most the  same,)  after  he  had,  with  incredible  dissi- 
mulation, acted  such  a  remorse  of  conscience,  that^ 
his  trial  was  put  off  out  of  Christian  compassion,  till 

<^  can  imagine]  imagining  *>  that]  as 
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BOOK  he  might  recover  his  underatanding,  (and  tliat  was 
_I!L_  not,  till  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  prosecutors  was  rea- 


1643.  sonably  abated  with  the  sacrifices  they  had  naade,) 
and,  by  drawing  visitants  to  hitnseli^  of  the  moat 
t)Owerfol  ministers  o£  all  fiactions,  had»  by  his  libe- 
rality, and  penitence,^  his  receiving  vulgar  and  vile 
sayings  from  them  with  humifity  and  reverence,  as 
clearer  convictions  and  informations  than  in  his  life 
he  had  ever  had;  and  distributing  great  sums  to 
thent  for  their  prayers  and  ghostly  counsel ;  so  satis- 
fied them,  that  they  satisfied  others ;  was  brought, 
at  his  suit,  to  the  house  of  commons'  bar;  where 
(bdmg  a  man  in  truth  very  powerful  in  language ; 
and  who,  by  what  he  spoke,  and  in  the  manner  of 
speaking  it,  exceedingly  captivated  the  good-will  and 
benevolence  of  his  hearers ;  which  is  the  highest  paot 
of  an  orator)  with  such  flattery,  as  was  most  exactly 
calculated  to  that  meridian,  with  such  a  submission, 
ds<  their  pride  ^  took  delight  in,  and  such  defection  of 
mind,  and  spirit,  as  was  like  to  cozen  the  major  part, 
and  be  thought  serious ;  he  laid  before  them  **  their 
^*  own  danger  and  concernment,  if  they  should  suffer 
**  one  of  their  own  body,  how  unworthy  and  moiif- 
*'  strous  soever,  to  be  tried  by  the  soldiers,  who  ni^;ht 
'*  thereby  grow  to  that  power  .hereafter,  thai  they 
^*  would  both  try  those  they  would  not  be  wilHi^ 
^*  diould  be  tried,  and  for  things,  which  they  would 
^^  account  no  crimes ;  the  inconvenience  and  inaupi- 
**  portable  mischief  whereof  all  wise  cmnmonwealtha 
**  had  foreseen,  and  prevented,  by  exempting  their 
*'  own  members  from  all  judgments  birt  their  own  f ' 
he  prevailed,  not  to  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war ; 

^  penitence,]  MS.  adds :   his         ^  pride]  vulgar  pride 
preces,  and  his  lacryma 
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aoDd  tfaneby  ^pteaeryti  his  d^v-bougfat  Ufe ;  s(y  that^  bo  06 
is  truth;  hk  does'  as  much  owe  the  keepoig  his  head . 


to  thst  oralaqo,  as  Gatilme  did  the  loss  of  hisito  those  ^  ^^^- 
of  TuBy :  arid  bj.  having  done  iH  very  well,  he,  by 
degrees,  drew  that  respect  to  his  parts,  which  always 
carries  some  compassion  to  the  person,  that  he  got 
leave  ^  ta  compound  for  his  transgression,  and  them  ^ 
to  akxrept  of  ten  thousand  pounds  (which  their  affairs 
wanted)  for  his  liberty ;  whereupon  ^  he  hiad  leave  to 
recollect  himself  in  another  country  (for.  his  liberty 
was  to  be  in  banbhment)  how  miserable  he  had  made 
himself,  kr  obtaining  that  leave  ^  to  live  out  of  hk 
own.  And  there  cannot  be  a  greater  evidence  of  the 
iDestimable  vahi^  of  his  parts,  than  that  He  lived,  af- 
ter tlus,  in  the  good  affection  and  esteem  of  many, 
the  pity  of  most,  and  the  reproach  and  scorn  of  few, 
or^  none. 

These  high  proceedings  at  London,  and  in  the 
houses,  were  not  seconded  with  any  notable  success 
abvoad ;  but  it  appeared  plainly,  by  the  slow  coming 
in  of  monies,  and  more  slow  coming  in  of  men,  that 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  generally  more  devoted 
to  peace»  than  to  the  continuance  of  those  distrac- 
tions ;  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  by  the  great  decay  and 
sickness  of  his  army,  was  not,  in  near  six  weeks,  ^ 

'  kave]  them  in  the  spring,  that  little  lying  in 
"*  them]  Not  in  MS.  the  6eld  during  the  siege  at  Read- 
^  whereupon]  and  so  ing  having  so  much  weakened 
^  in  obtaining  that  leave]  to  his  army,  and  his  soldiers  hav- 
have  leave  ing  contracted  by  it  so  manydis- 
^  few,  or]  Not  in  MS.  eases  and  such  a  general  sick- 
le the  earl  of  Essex,  by  the  ness,  that  very  many  of  them 
great  decay  and  sickness  of  his  died  ;  and  with  ail  the  supplies 
army,  was  not,  in  near  six  weeks,]  of  money  and  recruits  of  men  he 
Thus  origbtaUtf  in  MS, :  the  earl  could  get,  he  was  not,  in  near 
of  Emcx   found  that  he  paid  six  weeks, 
dear  for  the  time  he  had  gotten 
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BOOK  able  to  remove  from  Reading;  by  which  many  men 

'• — concluded,  which  could  not  be  reasonably  foreseen, 

'^^-    that  if  Beading  had  held  out  many  days  longer,  he 

would  have  been  compelled  to  raise  his  siege ;  and 

that  was  the  reason  the  earl  gave  for  granting  se 

good  conditions :  for  if  he  could  have  stayed  longer 

before  it,  he  well  knew,  they  must  have  yielded  on 

worse  terms ;  neither  feared  he  the  king  would  bo 

able  to  relieve  it.    In  the  end,  there  being  no  other 

way  to  quiet  the  city  of  London,  he  marched  towards 

Oxford ;  but,  in  truth,  rather  to  secure  Buckin^am^ 

shire,  which  was  now  infested  by  the  king's  horse. 

The  esri     than  to  disquict  that  place.    And,  to  that  purpose, 

marches  to  hc  fixcd  his  head  quarter  at  Thame,  ten  miles  from 

ThMie.      Oxford,  and  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  other  county"*. 


"  The  history  is  thus  conti- 
nued in  MS.  C,  .*]  At  the  same 
time  when  the  earl  of  Essex 
began  his  march  from  Read- 
ing, colonel  Urry,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  had  served  in  that 
army  from  the  beginning  with 
great  reputation,  (as  he  was 
an  excellent  commander  of 
horse,)  till  the  difference  that  is 
before  spoken  of  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  officers ;  af- 
ter which  he  laid  down  his  com- 
mission ;  though,  out  of  respect 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  stayed 
some  time  after  with  him  as  a 
volunteer ;  and  now  came  to  the 
king  to  Oxford,  having  before 
given  notice  to  the  earl  of  Brain - 
ford  that  he  meant  to  do  so. 
He  came  no  sooner  thither, 
than,  to  give  proof  that  he 
brought  his  whole  heart  with 
him,  he  proposed  to  prince  Ru- 
pert to  wait  on  him,  to  visit  the 
enemy's  quarters,  and  being  well 
acquainteid  with  their  manner  of 


lying  and  keeping  their  guards, 
undertook  to  be  his  guide  to  a 
quarter  where  they  were  least 
expected  :  and  the  prince  will- 
ingly consenting  to  the  propo- 
sition, drew  out  a  strong  party 
of  one  thousand  horse  and  dra- 
goons, which  he  commanded 
himself,  and  marched  with  colo- 
nel Urry  to  a  town  four  or  five 
miles  beyond  the  head  quarter, 
where  were  a  regiment  of  horse 
and  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
about  daybreak  fell  upon  them ; 
and  with  little  resistance,  and  no 
loss  of  his  own  men,  he  killed 
and  took  the  whole  party,  except 
some  few,  who  hid  themselves  in 
holes,  or  escaped  by  dark  and 
untrodden  paths.  From  thence, 
on  his  way  back,  according  to 
purpose,  he  fell  upon  another 
village,  where  some  horse  and  a 
regiment  of  foot  were  quartered ; 
where  he  had  the  same  success, 
and  killed  and  took  and  dis- 
persed them  all.    So  he  having 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  army  in  Scotland  book 
haying  been  lately  disbanded,  many  officers  of  that     ^^'' 


fortunately  performed  all  he 
bopcd,  his  highness  hastened  his 
ratrest  as  hat  as  he  could  to  Ox- 
ford; having  appointed  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  to  attend  him  at  a 
pass  in  the  way  far  hb  secoiity. 
But  the  alarum  had  passed 
through  all  the  enemy's  quar- 
tets ;  so  that  before  the  prince 
could  reach  the  pass  where  his 
foot  expected  him,  he  found  the 
enemy*s  whole  army  was  drawn 
out,  and  a  strong  party  of  their 
horse,  almost  equal  to  his  own 
in  number,  so  hard  pressed  him, 
that,  being  then  to  enter  a  lane, 
they  would  disorder  his  rear  be- 
fore he  could  join  with  his  foot, 
which  were  a  mile  before.  He 
had  very  little  time  to  deliberate, 
being  even  at  the  entrance  into 
the  lane.  If  he  could  have  hoped 
to  have  retired  in  safety^  he  had 
DO  reason  to  venture  to  fight 
with  a  fresh  party,  excellently 
aimed  and  in  number  equals  his 
own  being  harassed  and  tired 
with  near  twenty  miles'  march, 
and  laden  with  spoil  and  pri- 
soners, scarce  a  soldier  without 
a  led  horse:  but  the  necessity 
obliged  him  to  stay ;  and  after  a 
short  consideration  of  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it,  directing  as 
small  a  convoy  as  was  possible 
to  guard  the  prisoners,  and  to 
hasten  with  all  the  unnecessary 
baggage  and  led  horses,  he  re- 
solved to  keep  the  ground  he 
had  in  the  phiin  field,  and  after 
as  short  a  pause,  to  charge  the 
par^  that  advanced,  lest  the 
body  might  come  up  to  them. 
Ana  they  came  oo  amain,  leaving 
it  only  in  his  election,  by  meeting 

VOL.  IV.  G 


them,  to  have  the  reputation  of 
charging  them,  or,  by  standing 
still,  to  be  charged  by  them; 
Hereupon  they  were  quickly  en- 
gaged in  a  sharp  encounter,  the 
best,  fiercest,  and  longest  main* 
tained  that  hath  been  by  the 
horse  during  the  war  : '  for  the 
party  of  the  parliament  consist- 
ed not  of  the  bare  regiments 
and  troops  which  usually  march- 
ed together,  but  of  prime  gen- 
tlemen and  officers  of  all  their 
raiments,  horse  and  foot,  who, 
being  met  at  the  head  quarter 
upon  the  alarum,  and  conceiving 
it  easy  to  get  between  prince 
Rupert  and  Oxford,  and  not 
having  their  own  charges  ready 
to  move,  joined  themselves  as 
volunteers  to  those  who  were 
ready,  till  their  own  regiments 
should  come  up ;  and  so  the  first 
ranks  of  horse  consisting  of  such 
men,  the  conflict  was  maintained 
some  time  with  equal  confidence. 
In  the  end,  many  ialiing  and  be- 
ing hurt  on  both  sidesrthe  prince 
prevailed,  the  rebels  being  to- 
tally routed,  and  pursued,  till  the 
gross  of  the  army  was  disco- 
vered, and  then  his  highness, 
with  the  new  prisoners  he  had 
taken,  retired  orderly  to  the 
pass  where  his  foot  and  former 
purchase  expected  him;  and 
thence  sending  colonel  Urry  to 
acquaint  the  king  with  the  suc- 
cess, who  knighted  the  messen- 
ger for  his  good  service,  re- 
turned, with  near  two  hundred 
prisoners,  and  seven  cornets  of 
horse,  and  four  ensigns  of  foot, 
to  Oxford.  On  the  king's  part 
in  this  action  were  lost^  beflodes 


1643. 
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BOOK  nation,  who  had  sefred  in  Germany  and  in  FVance, 
_I!!l_  betook  themselves  to  the  service  df  the  pariiament; 


1643.  whereof  divers  ^  were  men  of  good  conduct  and  cou- 
rage ;  though  there  were  more  as  bad  as  the  cause 
in  which  they  engaged.  Of  the  former  sort  cokmel 
Urry  was  a  man  of  name  and  reputation,  and  an  ex- 
cellent officer  of  horse,  and  had  commanded  those 
horse  at  Edge-hill  under  Balfour,  which  had  pre- 
served their  army  there ;  and  finding  himself  after- 
wards not  so  well  regarded,  as,  he  thought,  he  had 
deserved,  as  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  value  that  peo- 
ple at  the  rate  they  did  set  upon  themselves ;  and 
being  without  any  other  affection  for  their  service, 
than  their  pay  inclined  him  to,  he  resolved  to  quit 
them,  and  to  go  to  the  king ;  in  order  to  which,  he 
had  kept  some  correspondence  with  the  earl  of  Brain- 
ford,  the  king's  general ;  under  whose  command  he 
had  formerly  served  in  Germany.  Whilst  the  earl 
of  Essex  remained  at  Thame,  and  his  army  quar- 
tered thereabout,  Urry  came  to  Oxford,  in  the  equi- 
page that  became  a  colonel  of  horse  who  had  received 
good  pay ;  and  the  very  next  day  after  he  came,  hav- 
ing  been  very  graciously  received  by  the  king,  to 
give  proof  that  he  brought  his  whole  heart  with  him, 
he  went  to  prince  Rupert,  acquainted  him  wh^re  th^ 
parliament  horse  lay,  and  how  loose  they  were  in 
their  quarters ;  and,  to  give  a  testimony  of  his  fide- 
few  common  men,  no  officers  of  was  shot  into  the  shoulder  with 
note,  hut  some  hurt :  on  the  ene-  a  brace  of  pistol  bullets,  of  which 
my*s  side,  many  of  the  best  offi-  wound,  with  verj  sharp  pain,  he 
cers,  more  than  in  any  battle  died  within  ten  days,  to  as  great 
they  fought,  and  amongst  them  a  consternation  of  all  that  [mrty, 
(which  made  the  news  of  the  as  if  the  whole  army  had  been 
rest  less  inquired  after  by  the  defeated  and  cut  oif. 
one,  and  less  lamented  by  the  ^  divers]  many 
other)  colonel  Hambden«  who 
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fitr  to  the  Idi^,  he  desired  to  inarch  a  vdunteer  book 

VII 

with  a  good  party,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the. 


eaemy ;  and  the  prince  assigning  a  strong  party  for  '^^^* 
the  senrice^  he  accompanied,  and  conducted  them  out 
of  the  common  road,  till  they  came  to  a  town ;  where 
a  Kgiment  of  the  parliament's  horse  was  quartered ; 
which  they  beat  up»  and  killed  or  took  most  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers;  and  then  fell  upon  those  other 
quarters,  by  which  they  had  passed  before,  with  the 
like  success ;  so  he  returned  to  Oxford  with  many 
prisonecsy  and  with  notable  damage  to  the  enemy. 

As  soon  '  as  he  returned,  he  made  another  propo- 
sition to  the  prince  for  the  attacking  the  quarters 
near  Thame ;  through  which  he  had  passed,  when 
he  came  to  Oxford,  and  so  was  wdl  acquainted  with 
the  posture  in  which  they  were ;   and  assured  the 
prince,  '^  thai,  if  he  went  about  it  time  enough,  be«- 
**  fore  there  should  he  any  alteration  in  their  quarters^ 
**  which  he  believed  the  g^aeral  would  quickty  make, 
"  the  enterprise  would  be  worthy  of  it."   The  prince^  ?"««•  R«- 
was  so  w^  satisfied  with  what  he  had  already  done,  up  some  of 
that  he  resolved  to  conduct  the  next  adventure  him- ^^tr^'^old" 
sdf,  which  he  did  very  fortunately.    They  went  out'"^**"- 
of  the  ports  of  Oxford  in  the  evening  upon  a  Satur* 
day,  and  marched  beyond  all  the  quarters  as  far  as 
Widcfaam,  and  fell  in  there  at  the  fisirther  end  of  the 
town  towaxds  London,  from  whence  no  enemy  was 
expected,  and  so  no  guards  were  kept  there.**    A  regi« 
ment  df  horse,  and  of  foot,  were  lodged  there ;  which 
Weie  cut  off,  or  taken  prisoners ;  and  all  the  horses 

V  As  soon]  And  as  soon  so  no  guards  were  kept  there.] 

^  The  prince]  And  the  prince    they  expected  no  enemy,  and  so 
^  no  enemy  was  expected,  and    kept  no  guards  there. 

o2 
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900K  aad  a  good  booty  brought  away.   From  thence  "  they 

! marched  backward  to  another  quarter,  within  less 

^^^^'  than  two  miles  of  the  general's  own  quarters ;  where 
his  men  lodged  with  the  same  security  they  had  done 
at  Wickham,  not  expecting  any  enemy  that  way ; 
and  so  met  with  the  same  fate  the  others  had  done ; 
and  were  all  killed,  or  made  prisoners.  Thus  ^  hav- 
ing performed  at  least  as  much  as  they  had  proposed 
to  do,  and  being  laden  with  prisoners  and  booty,  and 
the  sun  being  now  rising,  the  prince  thought  it  time 
to  retire  to  Oxford,  and  gave  °  orders  to  march  ac« 
cordingly  with  all  convenient  speed,  till  they  should 
come  ^  to  a  bridge  which  was  yet  two  miles  from 
them,  where  he  had  appointed  a  guard  to  attend,  to 
favour  their  retreat. 

But  the  alarm  had  been  brought  to  the  earl  of 
Essex  from  all  the  quarters,  who  quickly  gathered 
those  troops  together,  which  were  nearest ;  and  di- 
rected those  to  follow  the  prince,  and  to  entertain 
him  in  skirmishes,  till  himself  should  come  up  with 
the  foot,  and  some  other  troops ;  which  he  made  all 
possible  haste  to  do.  So  that  when  the  prince  had 
almost  passed  a  fair  plain,  or  field,  called  Chalgrave 
field,  from  whence  he  was  to  enter  a  lane,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  bridge ;  the  enemy's  horse  were  disco- 
vered marching  after  them  with  speed ;  and  as  they 
might  easily  overtake  them  in  the  lane,  so  they  most 
as  easily  have  put  them  into  great  disorder.  There- 
fore the  prince  resolved  to  expect,  and  stand  them 
upon  the  open  field,  though  his  horse  were  all  tirad, 

*  From    thence]    And    from         °  gave]  so  gave 
thence  '  should  come]  came 

«  Thus]  And 
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and  the  sun  was  grown  very  hot,  it  being  about  ei^t  book 

of  the  clock  in  the  mmning  in  June,  y    He  then  '  di- 1— 

rected,  ^*  that  the  guard  of  the  prisoners  should  make  ^^^^* 
**  what  haste  thej  could  to  the  bridge,  but  that  all 
"  the  rest  should  return ;"  for  some  were  entered  the 
lane :  and  so  he  placed  himself  and  his  troops,  as  he 
thought  fit,  in  that  field  to  receive  the  enemy ;  which 
made  more  haste,  and  with  less  order  than  they 
should  have  done ;  and  being  more  in  number  than 
the  pribace,  and  consisting  of  many  of  the  principal 
officers,  who,  having  been  present  with  the  earl  of 
Essex  when  the  alarm  came,  stayed  not  for  their  own 
troops,  but  joined  with  those  who  were  ready  in  the 
pursuit,  as  they  thought,  of  a  flying  enemy,  or  such 
as  would  easily  be  arrested^ in  their  hasty  retreat; 
and,  having  now  overtaken  them,  meant  to  take  re- 
venge themselves  for  the  damage  they  had  received 
that  night,  and  morning,  before  the  general  could 
come  up  to  have  a  share  in  the  victory,  though  his 
troops  were  even  in  view.  But  the  prince  enter- 
tained them  so  roughly,*  that  though  they '  charged 
very  bravely  and  obstinately,  being  ^  many  of  their 
best  officers,  of  which  the  chiefest  ^  falling,  the  rest 
shewed  less  vigour,  in  ^  a  short  time  they  broke,  and 
fled,  and  were  pursued  till  they  came  near  the  earl 
of  Essex's  body ;  which  being  at  near  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, and  making  a  stand  to  receive  their  fljring 
troops,  and  to  be  informed  of  their  disaster,  the  prince 
with  his  troops  hastened  his  retreat,  and  passed  the 
lane,  and  came  safe  to  the  bridge  before  any  of  the 

y  Juoe.]  May.  ^  the  chiefest]  many  of  the 

'  He  then]  And  so  he  chiefest 

•  they]  their  fronts  ^  in]  and  in 

^  bdog]  consisting  of 

g3 
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BOOK  earl's  forces  came  up;  who  found  it  rtien  to  no  par- 
^"'     pose  to  go  flarther,  there  being  a  good  guard  of  foot, 

1643.  which  had  likewise  lined  both  sides  of  the  hedges  a 
good  way  in  the  lane.  Thus «  the  prince,  about 
noon,  or  shortly  after,  entered  Oxford,  with  near 
two  hundred  prisoners,  seven  comets  of  horse,  and 
four  ensigns  of  foot,  with  most  of  the  men  he  car* 
ried  from  thence  *  few  only  having  been  killed  ^  in 
the  action,  whereof  some  were  of  name. 

The  prince «  presented  colonel  Urry  to  the  king 
with  a  great  testimony  of  the  courage  he  had  shewed 
in  the  action,  as  well  as  of  his  counsel  and  conduct 
in  the  whole;  which  was  indeed  very  dexterous, 
and  could  have  been  performed  by  no  man,  who 
had  not  been  very  conversant  in  the  quarters  ^  of 
those  he  destroyed.  Upon  which,  the  king  ho- 
noured him  with  knighthood,  and  a  commission  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  horse ;  ^  and  every  body  magni- 
fied and  extolled  him,  as  they  usually  do  a  man 
who  hath  good  luck,  and  the  more,  because  he  was 
a  Scotchman,  and  professed  a  repentance  for  having 
been  in  rebellion  against  the  king.  He^  deserves 
this  testimony,  and  vindication  to  be  given  him, 
against  the  calumnies  which  were  raised  against 
him,  ^*  as  if  he  had  broken  his  trust,  and  deserted 
^^  the  service  of  the  parliament,  and  betrayed  them 
^^  to  the  king,"  which  is  not  true.  He  had  owned 
and  published  his  discontents  long  before,  and  de» 
manded  redress  and  justice  in  some  particulars  flfom 

^  Thud]  And  so  nature  and  humour 

f  few  only  having  been  killed]  *  and  a  com  mission  to  raise 

some   few  excepted,  who  had  a  regiment  of  horse ;]    and  a 

been  killed  regiment  of  horse  aa  soon  as 

^  The  prince]  And  the  prince  it  could  be  raised ; 

^  in  the  quarters]  with  the  ^  He]  And  he 
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tke  parliaaieBt,  in  which  the  earl  of  Essex  thought  ^^^^ 
he  had  reason ;  and  wished  he  might  receive  satis-. 


faction.  But  the  man  was  in  his  nature  proud  and  ^^'^^' 
imperious ;  had  ^  raised  many  enemies ;  was  a  man 
of  licence,  ^  and  committed  many  disorders  of  that 
kind.  He  was  however  a  good  officer  ^  in  the  field ; 
legular  and  vigilant  in  marching,  and  in  his  quar- 
ters; which  the  parliament  thought  other  men 
would  attain  to,  who  had  fewer  vices ;  and  there- 
fore granted  nothing  that  he  had  desired;  upon 
which  he  declared,  **  he  would  serve  them  no 
**  longer  f  and  delivered  up  his  commission  to  the 
earl  of  Essex ;  and  being  then  pressed  to  promise,  . 
that  he  would  not  serve  the  king,  he  positively  re- 
fused to  give  any  such  engagement;  and  after  he 
had  stayed  in  London  about  a  month,  and  had  re^ 
eeived  encouragement  from  some  friends  in  Oxford, 
he  came  thither  in  the  manner  set  down  before. 

The  prince's  success  in  this  last  march  was  very 
seasonable,  and  raised  the  spirits  at  Oxford  very* 
much,  and  for  some  time  allayed  the  jealousies  and 
animosities,  which  too  often  broke  out  in  several 
fections  to  the  disquiet  of  the  king.  It  was  visibly 
great  in  the  number  of  the  prisoners ;  whereof  many 
were  of  condition,  and  the  names  of  many  officers 
were  known,  who  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  as 
colonel  Gunter,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  best 
officeif  of  horse  they  had,  and  a  man  of  known  ma- 
lice  to  the  government  of  the  church;  which  had 
drawn  some  severe  censure  upon  him  before  the 


1 


J  had]  and  bad  -     officer]  and  bad  little  otber  vir- 

"  was  a  man  of  licence,]  aod     tue  tban  being  a  very  good  of- 
was  besides  of  licence,  iicer 

n  He  was   bowever  a  good 
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BOOR  trouUes,  and  for  which  he  had  still  meditated  re- 
^^''     venge.    One^  of  the  prisoners  taken i*  in  the  action 

1643.  said,  ^*  that  he  was  confident  Mr.  Hambden  was 
**  hurt,  for  he  saw  him  ride  off  the  field  before  the 
^*  BCtioa  was  done^  which  he  never  used  to  do,  with^ 
^'  his  head  hanging  down,  and  resting  his  hands 
^*  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse ;"  by  which  he  con- 
cluded he  was  hurt.  The  news'  the  next  day 
made  the  victory  much  more  important  than  it  was 
thought  to  have  been.  There  was  full  information 
brought  of  the  great  loss  the  enemy  had  sustained 
in  their  quarters,  by  which  three  or  four  regiments 
were  utterly  broken  and  lost :  the  names  of  many 
officers,  of  the  best  account,  were  known,  who  were 
either  killed  upon  the  place,  or  so  hurt  as  there  re- 
mained little  hope  of  their  recovery. " 


"  One]  And  one 

P  taken]  who  had  been  taken 

4  with]  and  with 

'  The  news]  But  the  news 

»  raoovery.]  This  part  of  the 
Hiitory  which  it  taken  from  MS, 
B.  is  thus  continued  in  thatmanu' 
script:  Of  which  Mr.  Hamb- 
den was  one;  who  would  not 
stay  that  morning  tiU  hts  own 
regiment  came  up,  but  put 
himself  a  volunteer  in  the  head 
of  those  troops  who  were  upon 
their  march,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  their  precipita- 
tion,  contrary  to  his  natural 
temper,  which,  though  full  of 
courage,  was  usually  very  wary ; 
but  now,  carried  on  by  his  fate, 
he  would  by  no  means  expect 
the  general's  coming  up;  and 
he  was  of  that  universal  author- 
ity, that  no  officer  paused  in 
obeying  him.  And  so  in  the 
first  charge  he  received  a  pistol 


shot  in  his  shoulder,  which 
broke  the  bone,  and  put  him  to 
great  torture  :  and  after  he  had 
endured  it  about  three  weeks, 
or  less  time,  he  died,  to  the 
most  universal  grief  of  the  par- 
liament that  they  could  have 
received  from  any  accident : 
and  it  equally  increased  the 
joy  for  the  success  at  Oxford ; 
and  very  reasonablv;  for  the 
loss  of  a  man,  which  would 
have  been  thought  a  fiill  re- 
compence  for  a  considerable 
defeat,  could  not  but  be  looked 
upon  as  a  glorious  crown  of  a 
victory. 

Mr.  Hambden  hath  been 
mentioned  before  as  a  verv  ex- 
traordinary person,  and  being 
now  brought  to  his  grave,  be- 
fore he  had  finished  any  part  of 
the  great  model  he  had  framed^ 
and  there  [not]  being  hereafter 
an  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  him. 
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1643. 


Among  the  prisoners,  there  were  taken  colonel  book 
Sheffield,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave, ,  ^"' 
and  one  colonel  Beckl  j  a  Scotchman ;  who,  being 
both  yisiblj  wounded,  acted  their  hurts  so  well,  and 
pretended  to  be  so  ready  to  expire,  that,  upon  their 
paroles  neither  to  endeavour  nor  endure  a  rescue, 
they  were  suffered  to  rest  at  a  private  house  in  the 
way,  within  a  mile  of  the  field,  till  their  wounds 


it  is  pity  to  lea?e  him  here 
without  some  testimony.  He 
\ras,  as  hath  been  said,  of  an 
ancient  family  and  a  fair  estate 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
where  he  was  esteemed  very 
much,  which  his  carriage  and 
behaviour  towards  all  men  de- 
served very  well.  But  there 
was  scarce  a  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land, of  so  good  a  fortune,  (for 
be  was  owner  of  above  1500 
pounds  in  land  yearly,)  less 
known  out  of  the  county  in 
which  he  lived  than  he  was, 
until  he  appeared  in  the  exche- 
quer chamber  to  support  the 
right  of  the  people  in  the  case 
of  ship-money;  and,  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  twenty  shil- 
Hngs,  which  was  required  of 
him,  engaged  himself  in  a  very 
great  charge  to  make  the  ille- 
gality of  it  appear,  against  the 
king,  and  the  current  of  the 
court  at  that  time,  when  it 
seldom  met  with  a  barefaced 
opposition  in  any  counsel  they 
[thought]  fit  to  undertake  and 
pursue.  Yet  the  king,  who  had 
reason  to  believe  his  title  to  be 
good,  from  the  counsel  that 
advised  it,  who  was  his  attor- 
ney-general Noy,  a  man  of  the 
most  famed  knowledge  in  the 
law,  gave  the  direction  to  have 


his  right  defended,  without  the 
least  discountenance  or  reproach 
to  the  person  who  contended 
with  him.  This  contradiction 
of  the  king's  power  made  him 
presently  the  most  generally 
known»  and  the  most  univer- 
sally esteemed,  throughout  the 
whole  nation,  that  any  private 
man  at  that  time  could  be.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  parliament 
he  was  not  without  ambition  to 
be  of  power  in  the  court,  and 
not  finding  that  satisfaction 
quickly,  he  changed  it  into  an- 
other ambition  of  reigning  over 
the  court,  and  was  deepest  in 
all  the  designs  to  destroy  it; 
yet  dissembled  that  design  so 
well,  that  he  had  too  much 
credit  with  men  most  moderate 
and  sober  in  all  their  purposes. 
Erat  nil  cansiUum  ad  facinitt 
opium;  consilio  autem  neque 
lingua  neque  manus  deerat.  No 
man  seemed  to  have  more  mo- 
desty and  more  humility,  and 
more  to  resign  himself  to  those 
he  conferred  with,  but  always 
led  them  into  his  resolutions. 
In  a  word,  he  had  a  head  to 
contrive^  and  a  tongue  to  per- 
suade, and  a  hand  to  execute 
any  mischief;  and  his  death  ap- 
pealed to  be  a  great  deliverance 
to  the  nation. 
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BOOK  should  be  dressed,  and  they  recover  so  much  strength 
-as  to  be  able  to  render  themselves  prisoners  at  Qx« 


1643.  fQY^^  3nt  tjjg  king's  forces  were  no  sooner  gone^ 
than  they  found  means  to  send  to  their  comrades, 
and  were  the  next  day  strong  enough,  to  suffirar 
themselves  to  be  removed  to  Thame,  by  a  strong 
party  sent  from  the  earl  of  Essex;  and,  between 
denying  that  they  had  promised,  and  saying,  that 
they  would  perform  it,  they  never  submitted  them- 
selves to  be  prisoners,  as  much  against  the  law  of 
arms,  as  their  taking  arms  was  against  their  allegi- 
ance. But  that  which  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  considerable  recompense  for  a  defeat, 
could  not  but  be  thought  a  great  addition  to  the 
Mr. Hamb- victory,*  which  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Hambden ; 

den  wound- 

edinchai-  who,  bciug  shot  iuto  the  shoulder  with  a  brace  a£ 

©rwhich  he  bullets,  which  brake  the  bone,  within  three  weeks 

^^^'        after  died  with  extraordinary  pain ;  to  as  great  a 

consternation  of  all  that  party,  as  if  their  whole 

army  had  been  defeated,  or  cut  off. 

Many  men  observed  (as  upon  signal  turns  of 
great  affairs,  as  this  was,  such  observations  are  fre- 
quently made)  that  the  field  in  which  the  late  skir- 
mish was,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Hambden  received 
his  death's  wound,  Chalgrave  field,  was  the  same 
place  in  which  he  had  first  executed  the  ordinance 
of  the  militia,  and  engaged  that  county,  in  which 
his  reputation  was  very  great,  in  this  rebellion :  and 
it  was  confessed  by  the  prisoners  that  were  taken 
that  day,  and  acknowledged  by  all,  that  upon  the 
alarm"   that    morning,  after  their  quarters  were 


^  a  great  addition  to  the  vie-     victory, 
tory,]   a  glorious  erowo  <tf  a        ^  alarm]  alarum 
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beatan  up,  he  was  exceeding'  solidtous  to  draw  book 
fiarces  together  to  pursue  the  eneoij;  and,  being  7. 


a  cokmel  of  foot,  put  himself  among  those  horse  as  '^^* 
A  rolunteer,  who  were  first  ready ;  and  that  when 
the  prince  made  a  stand,  all  the  officers  were  of 
opinion  to  stay  till  their  body  came  up,  and  he 
alone  (being  second  to  none  but  the  general  him- 
self m  the  observance  and  application  of  all  men) 
persuaded,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  advance ;  so 
violently  did  his  &te  carry  him,  to  pay  the  mulct  in 
the  place  where  he  had  committed  the  transgres- 
sion^  about  a  year  before. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  bom  to  a  fair  fortune,  and  of  a 
most  civil  and  affable  deportment.  In  his  entrance 
into  the  world,  he  indulged  to  himself  all  the  li- 
cence  in  sports  and  exercises,  and  company,  which 
were  '  used  by  men  of  the  most  jolly  conversation. 
Afterwards,  he  retired  to  a  more  reserved  and  me- 
lancholy society,  yet  preserving  his  own  natural 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  and  above  all,  a  flowing 
courtesy  to  all  men ;  though  they  who  conversed 
Deariy  with  him,  found  him  growing  into  a  dislike 
of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  chui-ch,  yet 
naost  believed  it  rather  a  dislike  of  some  churchmen,* 
and  of  some  introducements  of  theirs,  which  he  ap- 
prehended might  disquiet  the  public  peace.  He  was 
rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country,  than  of 
piri>]ic  discourse,  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before  the 
business  of  ship-money :  but  then  he  grew  the  ar-< 
gument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  inquiring  who 
and  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  his  own  charge. 


^  exoeediag]  exoeediogly  *  were]  was 

y  being]  being  himself 
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BOOK  gupport  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom, 
.and  rescue  his  country,  as  he  thought,  from  being 


^^'*^*  made  a  prey  to  the  court.  His  carriage,  throughout 
this  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper  and  mo* 
desty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find 
some  advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him 
less  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give 
him  a  just  testimony.  And  the  judgment  that  was 
given  against  him  infinitely  more  advanced  him, 
than  the  service  for  which  it  was  given.  When  this 
parliament  begun,  (being  returned  knight  of  the 
shire  for  the  county  where  he  lived,)  the  eyes  of  all 
men  were  fixed  upon^  him,  as  their  patrue  pater, 
and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the 
tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it.  And  I 
am  persuaded,  his  power  and  interest,  at  that  time^ 
was  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt,  than  any  man's  in 
the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  of  his  rank  hath  had 
in  any  time :  for  his  reputation  of  honesty  was  uni- 
versal, and  his  affections  seemed  so  publicly  guided, 
that  no  corrupt  or  private  ends  could  bias  them. 

He  was  of  that  rare  affability  and  temper  in  de» 
bate,  and  of  that  seeming  humility  and  submission 
of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of  his 
own  ^  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  in- 
struction ;  yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogat- 
ing, and,  under  the  notion  of  doubts,  insinuating  his 
objections,  that  he  infused  his  own  opinions  into 
those  ^  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  re- 
ceive them.  And  even  with  them  who  were  able 
to  preserve  themselves  from  his  infusions,  and  dis- 

'  upon]  on  opinions   into    those]   that  he 

^  of  hb  own]  Not  in  MS,  left  his  opinions  with  those 

^  that   he   infused  his  own 
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oemed  ttiose  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him^  with  book 

whidi  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the L. 

character  of  an  ingenious  and  conscientious  person.  '^^^' 
He  was  indeed  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great  parts, 
and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  popu* 
larity,  and  the  most^  absolute  faculties  to  govern 
the  people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  For  the  first 
year  of  the  parliament,  he  seemed  rather  to  mode- 
rate and  soften  the  violent  and  distempered  hu- 
mours, than  to  inflame  them.  But  wise  and  dis- 
passioned  men  plainly  discerned,  that  that  modera- 
tion proceeded  from  prudence,  and  observation  that 
the  season  was  not  ripe,  rather  than  that  he  aj^ 
proved  of  the  moderation ;  and  that  he  begot  ®  many 
qimiions  and  motions,  the  education  whereof  he 
committed  to  other  men ;  so  far  disguising  his  own 
designs,  that  he  seemed  seldom  to  wish  more  than 
was  concluded ;  and  in  many  gross  conclusions, 
which  would  hereafter  contribute  to  designs  not  yet 
set  on  foot,  when,  he  found  them  sufficiently  backed 
by  majority  of  voices,  he  would  withdraw  himself 
before  the  question,  that  he  might  seem  not  to  con- 
sent to  so  much  visiUe  unreasonableness ;  which 
produced  as  great  a  doubt  in  some,  as  it  did  appro- 
bation in  others,  of  his  integrity.  What  combina- 
tion soever  had  been  originally  with  the  Scots  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  what  £Eurther  was  en- 
tered into  afterwards  in  fovour  of  them,  and  to  ad- 
vance any  alteration  of  the  government  ^  in  parliar- 
ment,  no  man  doubts  was  at  least  with  the  privity 
of  this  gentleman. 

^  and  the  most]  that  i»,  the        ^  of  the  government]  Not  in 
most  MS. 

•  begot]  begat 
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BOOK  After  he  was  among  those  members  accused  bf 
^"'     the  king  of  high  treason,  he  was  much  altered ;  his 

'^^'  nature  and  carriage  seeming  much  fiercer  than  it 
did  before.  And  without  question,  when  he  first 
drew  his  sword,  he  threw  away  the  scabbard;  for 
he  passionately  opposed  the  orerture  made  by  the 
king  for  a  treaty  fit>m  Nottingham,  and  as  emi«^ 
nently,  alls  expedients  that  might  have  produced 
any  accommodations  in  this  that  was  at  Oxford; 
and  was  principally  relied  on,  to  prevent  any  infii* 
sions  which  might  be  made  into  the  earl  of  Essex 
towards  peace,  or  to  render  them  ineffectual,  if  they 
were  made ;  and  was  indeed  much  more  relied  on 
by  that  party,  than  the  general  himself.  In  the 
first  entrance  into  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  performed  the 
duty  of  a  colonel,  upon  ^  all  occasions,  most  punctu- 
ally. He  was  very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  su- 
preme governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affections, 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  men^s. 
He  was  of  an  industry  afid  vigilance  not  to  be  tired 
out,  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious ;  and  of  parts 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  most  subtle  or  sharp; 
and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts ; 
so  that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished  wherever 
he  might  have  been  made  a  friend ;  and  as  much  to 
be  apjn^hended  where  he  was  so,  as  any  man  could 
deserve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no  less 
pleasing  to^  the  one  party,  than  it  was  condded  in 
the  other.     ^  In  a  word,  what  was  said  of  Cinna 

8  all]  any  "^  In  a  word, — ^nation.]  TheMe 

*  upon]  on  wordt  are  toritten  hy  lord  Cla- 

'  pleasing  to]  congratulated     rendon  in  the  margin^  and  dx- 

on  reeled  to  be  inserted  in  the  place 
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ndffht  wdl  be  applied  to  him;  "  he  h«d  a  head  to  boor 

VII 

"  contrive,  and  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand . 


**to  execute,  any  mischief."    His  death  therefore    '^'*^' 
seemed  to  be  a  great  deliverance  to  the  nation.  ^ 

The  eaii  of  Essex's  army^  was  so  weakened  by 
these  defeats,  and  more  by  the  sidLness  that  had 
wasted  it,  that  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  remain 
longer  so  near  his  unquiet  and  restless  enemies. 
Hie  factions  and  animosities  at  London  required 
his  presence  there ;  and  he  thought  the  army  would 
be  sooner  recruited  there,  than  at  so  great  a  dis^ 
taace;  so  that  he  marched  directly  fixmi  Thame  toTheeariof 
London,  where  he  found  jealousy  and  contention  mardiet 
enough;  leavmg  his  army  quartered  about  St  Al*-^„«to 
ban's.     Whilst  the  affairs  ot  the  parliament  were  in  ^"^<'''. ' 
this  distraction,  the  king's  recovered  great  reputa^  >>»  v^y 
tion ;  and  the  season  of  the  year  being  fit  for  action,  Aiban's.* 
di  discontents  and  factious  murmurings  were  ad^ 
joamed  to  the  next  winter. 

The  end  of  the  treaty,  in  which  we  left  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  Cornish  forces,  with  commi8-^«kio«r'« 

•  ..1  affairs  in 

skmers  of  the  other  western  counties,  was  like  that  the  west. 
in  other  places;  for  notwithstanding  those  extra- 
ordinary obligaticms  of  oaths,  and  receiving  the  sa- 
crament, circumstances  in  no  other  treaty,  the  par- 

of  the  foUovDingy  through  which  rious  forces  there ;  of  whom  it 

he  has  drawn  his  pen :  being  an  is  now  time  to  give  an  account. 

imcovenible  blow  to  the  par-  ^  The  earl  of  Bssex's  army] 

lianient  army,  of  which  the  king  The  ensuing  lines  of  the  History 

had  so  little  dread  before  that  are  taken  from  MS.  B. ;  with 

fertonate  ebcoanter,  that  bear-  which    u    mUrwotien   a   short 

ing  preparations  were  made  at  statement  of  the  plot  mentioned 

London   to    send   sir  William  in  page  57,  5fC.  and  also  a  brief 

Waller  into  the  west,  bis  ma-  account  of  the  marqtus  of  Hert^ 

jesty  bad  sent  his  nephew  prince  ford's  proceedings  in  Cornwall  : 

Manrice    and    the  marquis  of  all  which  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 
Hertford  to  join  with  his  victo- 
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BOOK  liament  no  sooner  sent  their  votes  and  declarations 

VII 

.to  them,  (the  same  which  are  before  mentioned 


^^^'  upon  the  treaties  in  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire,)  and 
some  members  of  their  own  to  overlook  and  perplex 
them,  but  all  peaceable  indinations  were  laid  aside ; 
so  that  (having  in  the  mean  time  industriouslj  le- 
vied money,  throughout  Somerset  and  Devon,  upon 
friends  and  enemies ;  and  a  good  body  of  men)  the 
night  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  and  cessa- 
tion, James  Chudleigh,  the  major  general  of  the  re^ 
bels,  brought  a  strong  party  of  horse  and  foot  with- 
in two  miles  of  Launceston,  the  head  quarter  of  the 
Cornish,  and  the  very  next  morning,  the  cessation 
not  being  determined  till  after  twelve  of  the  dock 
in  the  night,  marched  upon  the  town,  where  they 
were  not  suffidently  provided  for  them.  For  though 
the  commanders  of  the  Cornish  had  employed  thdtr 
time,  as  usefully  as  they  could,  during  the  cessation, 
in  preparing  the  gentry  of  that  country,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  to  submit  to  a  weekly  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  power,  which  defended  them ;  over  and" 
above  which,  the  gentlemen,  and  persons  of  quality, 
firedy  brought  in  all  their  plate  to  be  disposed  of  to 
the  public ;  and  though  they  foresaw,  after  the  com<- 
mittee  of  pariiament  came  into  the  country,  that 
the  treaty  would  conclude  without  fruit,  and  there- 
fore sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  sir  Bevil  Greenvil  re- 
paired to  Launceston  the  day  before  the  expiration 
of  the  treaty,  to  meet  any  attempt  should  be  made 
upon  them :  yet,  being  to  feed  and  pay  their  small 
forces  out  of  one  county,  ™  they  had  been  compelled 
to  quarter  their  men  at  a  great  distance,  that  no 

^  one  county,]  one  small  county* 
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one  pert  might  be  more  oppressed  thaa  was  neoes?-  book 

sary :  so  that  all  that  was  done  the  first  day  was,  by L. 

the  advantage  of  passes,  and  lining  of  hedges,  to  '^^* 
keep  the  enemy  in  action,  till  the  other  forces  came 
up ;  which  they  seasonably  did  towards  the  evening ; 
and  then  the  enemy,  who  received  great  ^  loss  in  that 
day's  action,  grew  so  heartless,  that  in  the  night 
they  retired  to  Okington,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
place  of  their  skirmish.  After  which  many  small 
skirmishes  ensued,  for  many  days,  with  various  sue-* 
cess;  sometimes  the  Cornish  advancing  in  Bevmi, 
and  then  retiring  again ;  for  it  appeared  now,  that 
a  formed  army  was  marching  against  them,  so  far 
superior  in  number,  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
hope  of  redstance. 

Towards  the  middle  of  May,  the  earl  of  StamfoidThe  eari  of 
marched  into  Cornwall,  by  the  north  part,  with  a  mights 
body  of  fourteen  hundred  horse  and  dragoons,  and^^^'^' 
five  thousand  four  hundred  foot  by  the  poll,  with  a*^**  '^™^ 
train  of  thirteen  brass  <^dnance,  and  a  mortar-piece, 
and  a  very  plentiful  magazine  of  victual  and  ammu* 
nition,  and  every  way  in  as  good  an  equipage,  as 
could  be  provided  by  men  who  wanted  no  money ; 
whilst  the  king^s  small  forces,  being  not  half  the 
number,  and  unsupplied  with  every  useful  thing, 
w&ce  at  Launceston ;  of  whom  the  enemy  had  so  ab- 
solute^ a  contempt,  though  they  knew  they  were 
mffinc^ng  to  them,  within  six  or  seven  miles,  that 
they  txinadered  only  how  to  take  them  after  they 
were  dispersed,  and  to  prevent  their  running  into 
Pendennis  castle,  to  give  them  farther  trouble.     To 
which  purpose  having  encamped  themselves  upon 


"  great]  good  ^  absolute]  full 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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BOOK   the  flat  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  to  which  the  ascenti 
*    .were  very  steep  every  way,  neaS*  Stratton,  being  the 


'^^*  only  part  of  Cornwall  eminently  disaffected  to  the 
king's  service,  they  sent  a  party  of  twelve  hundred 
horse  and  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  sir 
Ge<»rge  Chudleigh,  father  to  their  major  general,  to 
Bodmin,  to  surprise  the  high  sheriff  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  country ;  and  thereby,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  coming  up  of  any  more  strength  to  the 
king's  party,  but,  under  the  awe  of  such  a  power  of 
horse,  to  make  the  whole  country  rise  for  them. 
Thb  design,  which  was  not  in  itself  unreasonable, 
proved  fortunate  to  the  king.  For  his  forces  which 
marched  from  Launceston,  with  a  resolution  to  fight 
with  the  enemy,  upon  any  disadvantage  of  place  or 
number,  (which,  how  hazardous  soever,  carried  less 
danger  with  it,  than  retiring  into  the  county,  or  any 
thing  else  that  was  in  their  power,)  easily  now  re^ 
solved  to  assault  the  camp  in  the  absence  of  their 
horse ;  and,  with  this  resolution,  they  marched  on 
Monday,  the  fifteenth  of  May,  within  a  mile  of  the 
enemy ;  being  so  destitute  of  aU  provisions,  that  the 
best  ojfficers  p  had  but  a  biscuit  a  man  a  day,  for  two 
days,  the  enemy  looking  upon  them  as  their  own. 

On  Tuesday  the  sixteenth  of  May,  about  five  of 
the  dock  in  the  morning,  they  disposed  themselves 
to  their  work;  having  stood  in  their  arms  all  the 
night.  The  number  of  foot  was  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred,  which  they  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  agreed  on  their  several  provinces.  The  first 
was  commanded  by  the  lord  Mohun  and  sir  Ralph 
Hopton ;  who  undertook  to  assault  the  camp  on  the 

P  officers]  officer 
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sooth  side*     Next  them,  on  the  left  hand,  sir  John  book 

Vli 

Berkley  and  sir  fievil  Greenvil  were  to  force  their 1— 

way*  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  and  colonel  Trevannion  ^^^^' 
were  to  assault  the  north  side ;  and,  on  the  left  hand, 
colonel  Thomas  Basset,  who  was  major  general  of 
their  foot,  and  colonel  William  Grodolphin  were  to 
advance  with  their  party;  each  party  having  two 
pieces  of  cannon  to  dispose  as  they  found  necessary : 
colonel  John  Digby  commanding  the  horse  and  dra*> 
goons,  being  about  five  hundred,  stood  upon  a  sandy 
common  which  had  a  way  to  the  camp,  to  take  any 
advantage  he  could  of  ^  the  enemy,  if  they  charged ; 
othenvise,  to  be  firm  as  a  reserve. 

In  this  manner  the  fight  begun';  the  king's  forces 
pressing,  with  their  utmost  vigour,  those  four  ways 
up  the  hill,  and  the  enemy's  as  obstinately  defending 
their  ground.  The  fight  continued  with  very  doubt- 
ful success,  till  towards  three  of  the  clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  when  word  was  brought  to  the  chief  offi« 
cers  of  the  Cornish,  that  their  ammunition  was  spent 
to  less  than  four  barrels  of  powder ;  which  (conceal* 
ing  the  defect  from  the  soldiers)  they  resolved  c^ould 
be  only  supplied  with  courage :  and  therefore,  by 
messengers  to  one  another,  they  agreed  to  advance 
with  their  full  bodies,  without  making  any  more 
shot,  till  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  so 
might  be  upon  even  ground  with  the  eneipy; 
wherein  the  officer's  courage,  and  resolution,  was  so 
well  seconded  by  the  soldier,  that  they  begun "  to 
get  ground  in  all  places ;  and  the  enemy,  in  wonder 
of  the  men,  who  outfieu^ed  their  shot  with  their 
swords,  to  quit  their  post.     Major  general  Chud- 


>  of]  on  '  begun]  began  '  begun]  began 
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BOOK  leigh,  who  ordered  the  battle,  failed  in  no  part  of  a 
.  soldier ;  and  when  he  saw  his  men  recoil  from  less 


1643.    numbers,  and  the  enemy  in  all  places  gaining  the 
hin  upon  him,  himself  advanced,  with  a  good  stand 
of  pikes,  upon  that  party  which  was  led  by  sir  John 
Berkley  and  sir  Bevil  Greenvil ;  and  charged  them 
so  smartly,  that  he  put  them  into  disorder ;  sir  Beril 
Greenvil,  in  the  shock,  being  borne  to  the  ground, 
but  quickly  relieved  by  his  companion ;  they  so  rein- 
forced the  charge,  that  having  killed  most  of  the  as« 
sailants,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  they  took  the  major 
general  prisoner,  after  he  had  behaved  himself  with 
as  much  courage,  as  a  man  could  do.     Then  the 
enemy  gave  ground  apace,  insomuch  as  the  four  par- 
ties, growing  nearer  and  nearer  as  they  ascended  the 
hill,  between  three  and  four  of  the  clock  they  all 
met  together  upon  one  ground  near  the  top  of  the 
hill;  where  they  embraced  with  unspeakable  joy, 
each  congratulating  the  other's  success,  and  all  ac- 
knowledging the  wonderful  blessing  of  God;  and 
being  there  possessed  of  some  of  the  enemy's  can- 
non, they  turned  them  upon  the  camp,  and  advanced 
together  to  perfect  the  victory.     But  the  enemy  no 
sooner  understood  the  loss  of  their  major  genend, 
but  their  hearts  failed  them ;  and  being  so  resolutely 
pressed,  and  their  ground  lost,  upon  the  security  and 
advantage  whereof  they  wholly  depended,  some  of 
them  threw  down  their  arms,  and  others  fled ;  dis- 
persing themselves,  and  every  man  shifting  for  him- 
Th6  earl  it  sclf :  their  general,  the  earl  of  Stamford,  giving  the 
stratto^*"^  example,  who,  (having  stood  at  a  safe  distance  all 
^*y  *^-     the  time  of  the  battle,  environed  with  all  the  horse, 
which  in  small  parties,  though  it  is  true  their  whole 
number  was  not  above  six  or  seven  score,  might 
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have  done  great  mischief  to  the  several  parties  of  book 
tootj  who  with  so  much  difficulty  scaled  the  steep —[L. 
hill,)  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  day  lost,  and  some  say '    *^^^- 
sooner,  made  all  imaginable  haste  to  Exeter,  to  pre* 
pare  them  for  the  condition  they  were  shortly  to  ex* 
pect- 

The  conquerors,  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  the 
camp,  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  after  public 
prayers  upon  the  place,  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  for  their  deliverance  and  victory, 
sent  a  small  party  of  horse  to  pursue  the  enemy  for 
a  mile  or  two ;  not  thinking  fit  to  pui-sue  farther,  or 
with  their  whole  body  of  horse,  lest  sir  George 
should  return  from  Bodmin  with  his  strong  body  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  find  them  in  disorder ;  but 
contenting  themselves  with  the  victory  they  had  ob* 
tained  upon  the  place,  which,  in  substance  as  well  as 
circumstance,  was  as  signal  a  one  as  hath  happened 
to  either  party  since  the  unhappy  distraction ;  for  on 
the  king's  party  were  not  lost  in  all  above  fourscore 
men ;  whereof  few  were  officers,  and  none  above  the 
degree  of  a  captain ;  and  though  many  more  were 
hurt,  not  above  ten  men  died  afterwards  of  their 
wounds.  On  the  parliament  side,  notwithstanding 
their  advantage  of  ground,  and  that  the  other  were 
the  assailants,  above  three  hundred  were  slain  on  the 
place,  and  seventeen  hundred  taken  prisoners,  with 
their  major  general,  and  above  thirty  other  officers. 
They  took  likewise  all  their  baggage  and  tents,  all 
dieir  cannon,  being,  as  was  said  before,  thirteen 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  and  a  brass  mortar-piece ; 
all  their  ammunition,  being  seventy  barrels  of  pow- 


*  say]  said 
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BOOK  der,  and  all  other  sorts  of  ammunition  proportion-* 
I  able,  and  a  very  great  magazine  of  biscuit,  and  other 

1643.  excellent  provisions  of  victuals;  which  was  as  sea- 
sonable a  blessing  as  the  victory,  to  those  who,  for 
three  or  four  days  before,  had  suffered  great  want  of 
food  as  well  as  sleep,  and  were  equally  tired  with 
duty  and  hunger.  The  army  rested  that  night  and 
the  next  day  at  Stratton ;  all  care  being  taken  by 
express  messengers,  to  disperse  the  news  of  their 
success  to  all  parts  of  that  country,  and  to  guard  the 
passes  upon  the  river  Tamar,  whereby  to  hinder  the 
return  of  the  enemy's  horse  and  dragoons.  But  sir 
George  Chudleigh  had  no  sooner,  with  great  tri- 
umph^ dispersed  the  high  sheriff,  and  gentlemen, 
who  intended  to  have  called  the  passe  comitatus^ 
according  to  their  good  custom,  for  the  assistance  of 
the  king^s  party,  and  with  little  resistance  entered 
Bodmin,  when  ^  he  received  the  fatal  news  of  the 
loss  of  their  camp  and  army  at  Stratton.  Upon 
which,  with  as  much  haste  and  disorder,  as  so  great 
a  consternation  could  produce  among  a  people  not 
acquainted  with  the  accidents  of  war,  leaving  many 
of  his  men  and  horses  a  prey  to  the  country  people, 
himself,  with  as  many  as  he  could  get,  and  keep  to- 
gether, got  into  Plymouth ;  and  thence,  without  in- 
terruption or  hazard,  into  Exeter. 

The  earl  of  Stamfbrd,  to  make  his  pwn  conduct 
and  misfortune  the  less  censured,  industriously 
spread  abroad  in  all  places,  and  confidently  sent  the 
same  information  to  the  parliament,  **  that  he  had 
**  been  betrayed  by  James  Chudleigh ;  and  that»  in 
**  the  beat  of  the  battle,  when  the  hope  of  the  day 

**  when]  but 
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"  stood  fair,  he  had  voluntarily,  with  a  party,  run  book 

^'  over  to  the  enemy,  and  immediately  charged  the 1— 

**  parliament  forces ;  which  begot  in  all  men  a  gene«    ^^^^' 
^*  ral  apprehension  of  treachery,  the  soldiers  fearing 
^  their  officers,  and  the  officers  their  soldiers  revolt ; 
'^  and  thereupon  the  rout  ensued.''     Whereas  the 
truth  is,  as  he  was  a  young  man  of  excellent  parts 
and  courage,  he  performed  the  part  of  a  right  good 
commander,  both  in  his  orders  and  his  person ;  and 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  body  of  his  enemy,  whither 
he  had  charged  with  undaunted  courage,  when  there 
was  no  other  expedient  in  reason  left.     But  this 
scandal  so  without  colour  cast  on  him,  and  enter- 
tained with  more  credit  than  his  services  had  me- 
rited, (for,  from  the  time  of  his  engagement  to  the 
parliament,  he  had  served  not  only  with  full  ability, 
but  with  notable  success,  and  was  the  only  man  that 
had  given  any  interruption  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Cornish  army,  and  in  a  night-skirmish,  at  Bradock 
Down  near  Okington,  struck  a  great  terror  into 
them,  and  disordered  them  more  than  they  were  at 
any  other  time,)  wrought  so  far  upon  the  young 
man,  together  with  the  kind  usage  and  reception  he 
found  as  a  prisoner  among  the  chief  officers,  who 
loved  him  as  a  gallant  enemy,  and  one  like  to  do 
the  king  good  service  if  he  were  recovered  to  his 
loyalty,  that  after  he  had  been  prisoner  about  ten 
days,  he  freely  declared,  **  that  he  was  convinced  in 
<<  his  conscience  and  judgment  of  the  errors  he  had 
^  committed;'"  and,  upon  promise  made  to  him  of 
the  king's  pardon,  frankly  offered  to  join  with  them 
in  his  majesty's^  service;  and  so  gave  some  counte- 
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cast  upon  y  him. 
1643.  The  truth  is,  he  was  of  too  good  an  understand- 
ing, and  too  much  generosity  in  his  nature,  to  be  af- 
fected to  the  cause  which  he  served,  or  to  comply 
with  those  arts,  which  he  saw  practised  to  carry  it 
on;  and  having  a  command  in  Ireland  when  the 
war  first  broke  out,  he  came  thence  into  England^ 
with  a  purpose  to  serve  the  king ;  and  to  that  end  % 
shortly  after  his  majesty's  coming  to  Oxford,  he  caoie 
thither  to  tender  his  service :  but  he  found  the  eyes 
of  most  men  fixed  upon  ^  him  with  prejudice  and  jea- 
lousy there,  both  for  his  family's  sake,  which  was  no-* 
toriously  disaffected  to  the  king,  and  for  some  ^rors 
of  his  own,  in  that  plot,  that  was  so  much  spoken  of, 
to  bring  up  the  northern  army  to  awe  the  parlia- 
ment ;  in  which  business,  being  then  a  very  young 
man,  and  of  a  stirring  spirit,  and  desirous  of  a  namey 
he  had  expressed  much  zeal  to  the  king^s  service^ 
atid  been  busy  in  inclining  the  army  to  engage  in 
such  petitions  and  undertakings,  as  were  not  gruimift 
to  the  parliament.  But  when  that  discovery  was 
made  by  Mr.  Goring,  as  is  before  remembered,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  the  combinatian, 
this  gentleman,  wrought  upon  by  hopes,  or  fears,  in 
his  examination,  said  much  that  was  disadvantageous 
to  the  court,  and  therefore^  bringing  no  other  testi- 
mony with  him  to  Oxford,  but  of  his  own  conscience 
he  received  nothing  like  countenance  there;  wliere^ 
upon  he  returned  to  London,  sufficiently  incensed 
that  he  was  neglected ;  and  was  quickly  entertained 
for  their  western  employment,  where  fais  nearest 
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Mends  were  throughly  engaged.  But  after  this  de*  book 
feat,  his  fwrner  passion  being  allayed,  and  his  nh- 
servation  and  experience  convincing  him,  that  the  '^^^* 
designs  of  the  parliament  were  not  such  as  were  pre- 
tended, he  resigned  himself  to  those  who  first  con- 
quered him  with  force,  and  then  with  reason  and  cU 
▼iHty ;  and,  no  doubt,  was  much  wrought  upon  by 
the  discipline  and  integrity  of  the  forces,  by  whom 
he  had  been  subdued ;  and  with  the  piety,  temper, 
and  sobriety  of  the  chief  commanders,  which  indeed 
was  most  exemplary,  and  worthy  the  cause  fcnr  which 
they  were  engaged;  the  reputation  and  conscience^ 
whereof  had  alone  carried  them  through  the  difficul- 
ties and  straits,  with  which  they  were  to  contend. 

This*  army,  willing  to  relieve  their  friends  of 
Cornwall,  from  the  burden  which  they  sustained  so 
patiently,  hastened  their  march  into  Devonshire,  not 
throughly  resolved  whether  to  attack  Plymouth,  or 
Exeter,  or  both ;  when  advertisement  came  to  them, 
by  an  express  from  Oxford,  ^^  that  the  king  had  sent 
**  ytince  Maurice,  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  with 
•*  a  very  good  body  of  horse,  to  join  with  them ;  and 
'*  that  they  were  advanced  towards  them  as  far  as 
**  Somersetshire ;  and  that  sir  William  Waller  was 
**  designed  by  the  parliament,  to  visit  the  west,  with 
••  a  new  army,  which  would  receive  a  good  recruit 
^  from  those  who  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Strat- 
^  ton :"  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  all  the  king's 
forces  in  those  parts  to  be  united  in  a  body,  as  soon 
as  might  be :  hereupon  it  was  quickly  resolved  to 
leave  such  a  party  at  Saltash  and  Milfarook,  as  might 
defend  fruthful  Cornwall  fr^m  any  incursions  of  Fly- 

*»  conscience]  confession  ^  This]  The 
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'. — their  number  increasing  daily  upon  the  reputation  of 

^^43«  their  new  wonderful  victory ;  many  volunteers  com- 
ing to  them  out  of  Devonshire,  and  very  many  of 
their  prisoners  professing,  they  had  been  seduced^ 
and  freely  offering  to  serve  the  king  i^ainst  those 
who  had  wronged  both ;  who,  being  entertained  un- 
der some  of  their  own  converted  officers,  behaved 
themselves  afterwards  with  great  honesty  and  cou- 
rage. And  so  making  no  longer  stay  by  the  way, 
than  was  necessary  for  the  refreshing  of  their  troops, 
the  Cornish  army,  for  that  was  the  style  it  now  car- 
ried, marched  by  Exeter,  where  the  earl  of  Stamford, 
with  a  sufficient  garrison,  then  was;  and  staying 
only  two  or  three  days  to  fix  small  garrisons,  whereby 
that  town,  fuU  of  fear  and  apprehension,  might  be 
kept  from  having  too  great  an  influence  upon  so  po- 
pulous a  county,  advanced  to  Tiverton,  where  a  r^- 
ment  of  foot  of  the  parliament,  under  colonel  Ware, 
a  gentleman  of  that  country,  had  fixed  themsdves ; 
hoping  sir  William  Waller  would  be  as  soon  with 
them  for  their  relief,  as  the  Cornish  would  be  to 
force  them ;  which  regiment  ^  being  easily  dispersed, 
they  stayed  there  to  expect  new  orders  from  the 
marquis  of  Hertford. 

When  the  loss  of  Reading  was  well  digested,  and 
the  king  understood  the  declining  condition  of  the 
earl  of  Essex's  army,  and  that  he  would  either  not 
be  aUe  to  advance,  or  not  in  such  a  manner,  as 
would  give  him  much  trouble  at  Oxford ;  and  hear« 
ing  in  what  prosperous  state  his  hopeful  party  in 
Cornwall  stood,  whither  the  parliament  was  making 

**  r^ment]  Not  in  MS. 
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all  haste  to  send  sir  WiUiain  Waller,  to  check  their  book 
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good  success ;  his  majesty  resolved  to  send  the  mar L. 

quis  of  Hertford  into  those  parts,  the  rather  because  '^^' 
there  were  many  of  the  prime  gentlemen  of  Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  and  Somersetshire,  who  confidently 
undertook,  if  the  marquis  went  through  those  coun- 
ties,  with  such  a  strength  as  they  supposed  the  king 
would  spare  to  him,  they  would  in  a  very  short  time 
raise  so  considerable  a^power,  as  to  oppose  any  force 
the  parliament  should  be  able  to  send.  When  the 
marquis  was  ready  for  his  journey,  news  arrived  of 
the  great  victory  at  Stratton ;  so  that  there  was  no 
danger  in  ^  the  marquis's  being  able  to  join  with  that 
little  Cornish  army;  and  then  there  would  appear^ 
indeed  a  visible  body  worthy  the  name  of  an  army. 
This  put  some  persons  upon  desiring,  that  prince 
Maurice  (who  was  yet  in  no  other  quality  of  com- 
mand, than  of  a  private  colonel  of  horse,  but  had  al- 
ways behaved  himself  with  great  courage  and  vigi- 
lance) might  be  likewise  disposed  into  a  command  of 
that  army.  Hereupon  the  king  assigned  him,  and 
his  highness  willingly  accepted  to  be  lieutenant  ge- 
neral under  the  marquis ;  who  for  many  reasons,  be- 
sides that  he  was  actually  possessed  of  it,  was  thought^ 
fit  to  have  the  superior  power  over  those  western 
counties,  where  his  fortune  lay,  and  the  estimation 
and  reverence  of  the  people  to  him  was  very  great.  ^ 
So  the  prince  and  the  marquis,  with  prince  Maurice's, 
and  the  earl  of  Camarvon's^and  colonel  Thomas  How- 
aid's  regiments  of  horse  (the  earl  being  general  of 
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BOOK  the  cavalry)  advanced  into  the  west;   and  staying 
.only  some  few  days  at  Salisbury,  and  after  in  Dor- 


1643.  setshire,  whilst  some  new  regiments  of  horse  and 
foot,  which  were  levying  by  the  gentlemen  in  those 
parts,  came  up  to  them,  made  aU  convenient  haste 
into  Somersetshire,  being  desirous  to  join  with  the 
Cornish  as  soon  as  might  be ;  presuming  they  should 
be  then  best  able  to  perfect  their  new  levies,  when 
they  were  out  of  apprehension  of  being  disturbed  by 
a  more  powerful  force.  For  su*  William  Waller  was 
already  marched  out  of  London,  and  used  not  to  stay 
longer  by  the  way  than  was  unavoidably  necessary. 
In  the  marquis's  first  entrance  into  the  west^  he 
had  an  unspeakable  loss,  and  the  king's  service  a  fiir 
greater,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers,  a  gentleman  of 
a  rdre  temper,  and  excellent  understanding;  who, 
besides  that  he  had  a  great  interest  in  the  marquis, 
being  his  cousin-german,  and  so,  out  of  that  private 
relation,  as  well  as  zeal  to  the  public,  passionately  in- 
clined to  advance  the  service,  had  a  wonderftil  great 
influence  upon  the  county  of  Dorset,  for  which  he 
served  as  one  of  the  knights  in  parliament ;  and  had 
so  well  designed  all  things  there,  that  Poole  and 
Lyme,  (two  port  towns  in  that  county,  which  gave 
the  king  afterwards  much  trouble,)  if  he  had  lived, 
had  been  undoubtedly  reduced.  But  by  his  death  all 
those  hopes  were  cancelled,  the  surviving  gentry  of 
that  shire  being,  how  well  affected  soever,*  so  un« 
active,  that  the  progress,  that  was  that  year  made 
there  to  the  king^s  advantage,  owed  little  to  their 
assistance. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  prince  Maurice,  and 
the  marquis,  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred 
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horse,  and  about  one  thousand  new  levied  foot,  and  book 

VII. 

seven  or  eight  field-pieces,  came  to  Chard,  a  fair  town. 


1643. 


in  Somersetshire,  nearest  the  ed£:e  of  Devonshire; 

^  The  mar- 

where,  according  to  order,  they  were  met  by  the  quit  of 

Cornish  army ;  which  consisted  of  above  three  thou- and  prince 
sand  excellent  foot,  five  hundred  horse,  and  three  JJ^"";j^ 
hundred  dragoons,  with  four  or  five  field-pieces;  soJ^^J^jJj^ 
that,  oflicers  and  all,  being  joined,  they  might  well«nnyat 
pass  for  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men ;  with  an 
excellent  train  of  artillery,  and  a  very  fiiir  proportion 
of  ammunition  of  all  sorts,  and  so  good  a  reputation, 
that  they  might  well  promise  themselves  a  quick  m- 
crease  of  their  numbers.  Yet  if  the  extraordinary 
temper  and  virtue  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Cornish 
had  not  been  much  superior  to  that  of  their  common 
soldiers,  who  valued  themselves  high,  as  the  men 
whose  courage  had  alone  vindicated  the  king's  cause 
in  the  west,  there  might  have  been  greater  disorder 
at  their  first  joinii^,  than  could  easily  have  been 
composed.  For  how  small  soever  the  marquis's  party 
was  in  numbers,  it  was  supplied  with  all  the  general 
officers  of  a  royal  army,  a  general,  lieutenant  general, 
general  of  the  horse,  general  of  the  ordnance,  a  ma- 
jor general  of  horse,  and  another  of  foot,  without 
keeping  suitable  commands  for  those  who  had  done 
all  that  was  past,  and  were  to  be  principally  relied 
on  for  what  was  to  come.  So  that  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Cornish  army,  by  joining  with  a  much  less 
party  than  themselves,  were  at  best  in  the  condition 
^private  colonels.  Yet  the  same  public  thoughts 
still  so  absolutely  prevailed  with  them,  that  they  qui- 
eted all  murmurings  and  emulations  among  inferior 
officers,  and  common  soldiers ;  and  were,  with  equal 
candour  and  estimation,  valued  by  the  prince  and 
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.  which  might  prevent  any  future  ^  misunderstanding. 


1643.  Taunton  was  the  first  place  they  resolved  to  visit, 
being  one  of  ^  the  fairest,  largest,  and  richest  towns  ^ 
in  Somersetshire ;  but  withal  as  eminently  affected 
to  the  parliament,  where  they  had  now  a  garrison ; 
but  they  had  not  yet  the  same  courage  they  reco- 
vered afterwards :  for  the  army  was  no  sooner  drawn 
near  the  town,  the  head  quarters  being  at  Orchard, 
a  house  of  Uie  Portmans,  two  miles  from  the  town, 
but  the  town  sent  two  of  their  substantial  inhabitanta 
to  treat;  which,  though  nothing  was  concluded, 
struck  that  terror  into  the  garrison,  (the  prisoners  in 
the  castle,  whereof  many  were  men  of  good  fortunes, 
imprisoned  there  as  malignants,  at  the  same  time 
raising  some  commotion  there,)  that  the  garrison 
fled  out  of  the  town  to  Bridgewater,  being  a  less 
town,  but  of  a  much  stronger  situation ;  and,  with 
the  same  panic  fear,  the  next  day,  from  thence ;  so 
that  the  marquis  was  possessed,  in  three  days^  of 
Taunton,  Bridgewater,  and  Dunstar  castle,  so  much 
stronger  than  both  the  other,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  forced ;  yet  by  the  dexterity  of  Francis  Wind- 
ham, who  wrought  upon  the  fears  of  the  owner  an^ 
master  of  it,  Mr.  Lutterel,  was,  with  as  little  blood- 
shed as  the  other,  delivered  up  to  the  king;  into 
which  the  marquis  put  him  ™,  that  took  it,  as  go- 
vernor; as  he  well  deserved. 

The  government  of  Taunton  he  conunitted  to  sir 
John  Stawell,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  great  estate  in 
those  parts ;  who  °,  from  the  banning,  had  heartUy 
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and  penonallj  engaged  himself  and  his  children  for  book 
the  king ;  and  was  in  the  first  form  of  those  who  had . 


made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  parliament.  The  '^^ 
other  government,  of  Bridgewater,  was  conferred 
upon  Edmund  Windham,  high  sheriff  of  the  county, 
bdng  a  gentleman  of  a  fortune  near  the  place,  and 
of  a^  good  personal  courage,  and  unquestionable  af« 
fection  to  the  cause.  The  army  stayed  about  Taun- 
ton seven  or  eight  day&,  for  the  settling  those  garri« 
sons,  and  to  receive  advertisements  of  the  motion  or 
station  of  the  enemy ;  in  which  time  they  lost  much 
of  the  credit  and  reputation  they  had  with  the  coun- 
try. For  whereas  the  chief  commanders  of  the  Cor- 
nish army  had  restrained  their  soldiers  from  all  man- 
ner of  licence,  obliging  them  to  solemn  and  frequent 
actions  of  devotion,  insomuch  as  the  fame  of  their  re- 
ligion and  discipline  was  no  less  than  of  their  cou- 
rage,  and  thereupon  sir  Ralph  Hopton  (who  was  ge- 
nerally considered  as  the  general  of  that  army, 
though  it  was  governed  by  such  a  commission  as  is 
before  remembered)  was  greedily  expected  in  his  own 
country,  where  his  reputation  was  second  to  no  man's; 
the  horse,  that  came  now  with  the  marquis,  having 
lived  under  a  looser  discipline,  and  coming  now  into 
plentifiil  quarters,  unvisited  by  an  army,  eminent  for 
their  disaffection,  p  were  disorderly  enough  to  give 
the  enemy  credit  in  laying  more  to  their  charge  than 
they  deserved ;  and  by  their  licence  hindered  those 
orderly  levies,  which  should  have  brought  in  a  sup- 
jdy  of  money,  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  army. 
This  ^  extravagancy  produced  another  mischief^  some 
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.  and  prince  Maurice ;  the  first,  as  being  better  versed 


1643.  jjj  tj^g  policy  of  peace,  than  in  the  mysteries  of  war, 
desiring  to  regulate  the  soldier,  and  to  restrain  him 
from  using  any  licence  upon  the  country ;  and  the 
prince  being  thought  so  wholly  to  incline  to  the  sol- 
dier, that  he  neglected  any  consideration  of  the  coun^ 
try,  and  not  without  some  design  of  drawing  the  sole 
dependence  of  the  soldier  upon  himself.  But  here 
were  the  seeds  rather  sown  of  dislike,  than  any  visi- 
ble disinclination  produced ;  for  after  they  had  settled 
the  garrisons  before  mentioned,  they  advanced,  with 
unity  and  alacrity,  eastward,  to  find  out  the  enemy, 
which  was  gathered  together  in  a  considerable  body, 
within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  them. 

Whilst  so  much  time  was  spent  at  Oxford,  to  pre- 
pare the  supplies  for  the  west,  and  in  settling  the 
manner  of  sending  them ;  which  might  have  been 
done  much  sooner,  and  with  less  noise ;  the  parlia- 
ment foresaw,  that  if  all  the  west  were  recovered 
fitmi  them,  their  quarters  would  by  d^rees  be  so 
straitened,  that  their  other  fiiends  would  quickly 
grow  weary  of  them.  They  had  still  all  the  western 
ports  at  their  devotion,  those  in  Cornwall  only  ex- 
cepted ;  and  their  fleets  had  always  great  benefit  by 
it.  And  though  most  of  the  gentry  were  engaged 
i^ainst  them,  as  they  were  in  truth  in  many  parts  ^ 
throughout  the  kingdom,  yet  the  common  people, 
especially  in  the  clothing  parts  of  Somersetshire, 
were  generally  too  much  inclined  to  them.  So  that 
ihey  could  not  want  men,  if  they  sent  a  body  of 
horse,  and  some  arms,  to  countenance  them ;  vdth 
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the  last  of  which  they  had  sufficiently  stored  the  sea-  book 
towns  which  were  in  their  hands. '    And  therefore 


1643. 


they  resolved,  that,  though  they  could  not  easily  re- 
cruit their  army,  they  would  send  some  troops  of 
horse,  and  dragoons,  into  the  west,  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  their  friends  there.     And  for  the  conduct  The  pariia- 

*  ,  .        '        •  .    .  ment  teat 

of  this  service,  they  ma4e  choice  of  sir  WiUiam  Wal-  «r  wiiKam 
ler,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  gen-the  wett 
tleman  of  a  family  in  Kent.  "^^^^ 

Sir  William  Waller  had  been  well  bred;  and,* 
having  spent  some  years  abroad,  and  some  time  in 
the  armies  there,  returned  with  a  good  reputation 
home;  and  shortly  after,  having  married  a  young 
lady,  who  was  to  inherit  a  good  fortune  in  the  west, 
he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  gentleman  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, who  had  the  honour  to  be  a  menial  servant  to 
the  king  in  a  place  near  his  pe^on ;  which,  in  that 
time,  was  attended  with  privilege  and  respect  from 
all  men.  T^se  two  gentlemen  discoursing  with 
some  warmth  together,  sir  William  Waller  received 
sudi  provocation  from  the  other,  that  he  struck  him 
a  blow  over  the  face,  so  near  the  gate  of  Westmin- 
ster-hall, that  there  were  witnesses,  who  swore," 
*'  that  it  was  in  the  hall  itself,"  the  courts  being  then 
sitting ;  which,  according  to  the  rigour  of  law,  makes 
it  very  penal ;  and  the  credit  the  other  had  in  the 
court  made  the  prosecution  to  be  very  severe ;  inso- 
much as  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  redeem  himself 
at  a  dear  ransom ;  the  benefit  whereof  was  conferred 
on  hb  adversary,  which  made  the  sense  of  it  the 

*  had  suflicieiitly  stored  the  eiently. 
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BOOK  more  grievous :  and  this  {Nroduced  in  him  so  eager  a 
^'^'     spirit  against  the  court,  that  he  was  very  open  to  any 

1643.  temptation^  that  might  engage  him  against  it;  and 
so  concurring  in  the  house  of  commons  with  all  those 
counsek  which  were  most  violent,  he  was  employed 
in  their  first  military  action,  for  the  reducing  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  which  he  effected  with  great  ease,  as  is  re- 
membered before :  and  when  the  earl  of  Essex  had 
put  the  army  into  winter  quarters,  he  had  with  some 
troops  made  a  cavalcade  or  two  into  the  west,  so 
fortunately,  that  he  had  not  only  beat  up  some  loose 
quarters,  but  had  surprised  a  fixed  and  fortified  quar- 
ter, made  by  the  lord  Herbert  of  Ragland  near  Glou- 
cester ;  in  which  he  took  above  twelve  hundred  pri- 
soners, with  all  the  officers ;  being  a  number  very 
little  inferior  to  his  own  party;  which  is  likewise 
particularly  remembered  before.  So  that  he  got 
great  reputation  with  the  parliament  and  the  city; 
and  was  there  *  called  William  the  Conqueror.  And 
it  is  very  true,  that  they  who  looked  upon  the  eari 
of  Essex  as  a  man  that  would  not  keep  them  com- 
pany to  the  end  of  their  journey,  had  their  eyes  upon 
sir  William  Waller,  as  a  man  more  for  their  turn ; 
and  were  desirous  to  extol  him  the  more,  that  he 
might  eclipse  the  other.  And  therefore  they  pre- 
pared all  things  for  his  march  with  so  great  expedi- 
tion and  secrecy,  that  the  marquis  of  Hertford  was 
no  sooner  joined  to  the  Cornish  troops,  (in  wbidi 
time  Bridgewater,  and  Dunstar,  and  some  other 
places,  were  reduced  from  the  parliament,)  before  he 
was  informed  that  sir  William  Waller  was  within 
two  days'  march  of  him,  and  was  more  like  to  draw 

«  there]  Not  in  MS. 
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supplies  to  him  from  Bristol,  and  the  parts  a^acent,  book 
which  w&e  under^  the  parliament,  than  the  marquis 
could  from  the  open  country ;  and  therefore  it  was 
held  most  counsellable  to  advance,  and  engage  him, 
whilst  he  was  not  yet  too  strong ;  and  by  this  means 
they  should  continue  still  their  march  towards  Ox- 
fiord  ;  which  they  were  now  incUned  to  do.  * 

Though  sir  William  Waller  himself  continued  still 
at  Bath^  yet  the  remainder  of  those  horse  and  dra* 
gvxnis  that  escaped  out  of  Cornwall,  after  the  battle 
of  Stratton,  and  such  other  as  were  sent  out  of  Ex- 
eter for  their  ease,  when  they  aj^rehended  a  siege, 
and  those  soldiers  who  fled  out  of  Taunton  and 
Bridgewater,  and  other  regiments  of  the  country, 
were  by  Alexander  Popham,  Strode,  and  the  other 
deputy  lieutenants  of  the  militia  for  Somerset,  ral- 
lied; aind'with  the  trained  bands,  and  volunteer  re- 
giments of  the  country,  drawn  tc^ether,  with  that 
confidence,  that  when  the  marquis  had  taken  up  his 
head  quarters  at  Somerton,  the  enemy,  before  break 
of  day,  fell  upon  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  quartered 
a  mile  eastward  from  the  town ;  and  gave  so  brisk  an 
aiaitn  to  the  king's  army,  that  it  was  immediately 
drawn  out,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  (being  the 
ferst  they  had  seen  make  any  stand  before  them, 
ance  the  battle  of  Stratton,)  who  making  stands  upon 
the  (daces  of  advantage,  and  maintaining  little  skir- 
mishes  in  the  rear,  retired  in  no  ill  order  to  Wells ; 
and  the  king's  forces  still  pursuing,  they  chose  to 


7  were  under]  were  all  under  from  MS,  C.  An  abridged  de- 
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BOOK  quit  that  city  likewise;  and  drew  their  whole  body, 
^"'    .appearing  in  number  as  considerable  as  their  pur- 


1643.  suers,  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  called  Mendip  Hill,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Wells,  which  they  had  left.  The 
day  being  far  spent,  and  the  march  having  been  long, 
the  marquis,  with  all  the  foot,  and  train,  stayed  at 
Wells ;  but  prince  Maurice,  and  the  earl  of  Carnar- 
von, with  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  sir  John  Berkley, 
and  two  regiments  of  horse,  resolved  to  look  upon 
the  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  hiU ;  who  suffered  them, 
without  interruption,  to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill  level 
with  them,  and  then,  in  a  very  orderly  manner,  fac- 
ing with  a  large  front  of  their  horse,  to  give  their 
foot  and  baggage  leisure  and  security,  retired  toge- 
ther as  the  prince  advanced.  This,  and  the  natural 
contempt  the  king's  horse  yet  had  of  the  enemy, 
which  in  all  skirmishes  and  charges  had  been  hitherto 
beaten  by  them,  made  the  prince  judge  this  to  be 
but  a  more  graceftil  running  away;  and  therefore 
followed  them  farther,  over  those  large  hills,  *  till  the 
enemy,  who  were  anon  to  pass  through  a  lane,  and  a 
village  called  Chewton,  were  compelled,  before  their 
entrance  into  the  lane,  to  leave  their  reserve ;  which 
faced  about  much  thinner  than  it  was  over  the  hill : 
which  opportunity  and  advantage  was  no  sooner  dis- 
cerned, as  it  had  been  foreseen,  but  the  earl  of  Car- 
narvon (who  always  charged  home)  with  an*»  incom- 
parable gallantry  chained  the  enemy,  and  pressed 
them  so  hard,  that  he  entered  the  lane  with  them, 
and  routed  the  whole  body  of  their  horse,  and  fol- 
lowed the  execution  of  them  above  two  miles. 
But  this  was  like  to  have  been  a  dear  success ;  for 

*  fm-ther,    over    those    large     ther  than  before^ 
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sir  William  Waller,  who  lay  with  his  new  army  at  book 
Bath,  and  had  drawn  to  him  a  good  supply  out  of - 


the  garrison  at  Bristol,  had  directed  this  body  which  *^^^- 
was  in  Somerset,  to  retire  before  the  king's  forces  till 
they  should  join  with  him,  who  had  sent  a  fresh, 
strong  party  of  horse  and  dragoons,  to  assist  their 
retreat ;  which,  by  the  advantage  of  a  hedge,  ^  had 
marched  without  being  discovered :  so  that  the  earl  of 
Carnarvon,  being  a  stranger  in  the  country  and  the 
ways,  pursued  the  enemy  ^  into  sir  William  Waller's 
quarters,  and  till  himself  was  pressed  by  a  fresh  body 
of  horse  and  dragoons ;  when  he  'was  necessitated  to 
retire  in  as  good  order  as  he  could ;  and  sent  the 
prince,  who  followed  him,  word  of  the  danger  which 
attended  them.  His  highness  hereupon,  with  what 
haste  he  could,  drew  back  through  the  village ;  choos- 
ing rather,  with  veiy  good  reason,  to  attend  the 
enemy  in  the  plain  heath,  than  to  be  engaged  in  a 
narrow  passage :  thither  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  with 
his  r^ment  came  to  him,  broken  and  chased  by  the 
enemy ;  who  immediately  drew  up  a  large  front  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  much  stronger  than  the  prince's 
party,  who  had  only  his  own,  and  the  earl  of  Car- 
narvon's  regiments,  with  some  gentlemen  volunteers. 
The  strait,  and  necessity  he  was  in,  was  very  great ; 
for  as  he  might  seem  much  too  weak  to  charge  them, 
so  the  danger  might  probably  be  much  greater  to  re- 
tire over  these  fair  hills,  being  pursued  with  a  fi^sh 
party  much  superior  in  number.  Therefore  he  took 
a  gallant  resolution,  to  give  the  enemy  a  brisk  charge 
with  his  own  regiment  upon  their  advance,  whilst 
the  earl  rallied  his,  and  prepared  to  second  him,  as 
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^"'    .  tunately  executed  as  resolved ;  the  prince  in  the  head 


1643.  of  the  ®  raiment  charging  so  vigorously,  that  he  ut- 
terly broke  and  routed  that  part  of  the  front  that 
received  the  impression.  But  almost  half  the  ene- 
my's horse,  that,  being  extended  larger  than  his  frmit, 
were  not  charged,  wheeled  about,  and  charged  the 
prince  in  the  rear ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  earl  of 
Carnarvon,  with  his  rallied  regiment,  charged  their 
rear ;  and  all  this  so  throughly  performed,  that  they 
were  mingled  ^  one  among  the  other,  and  the  good 
sword  was »  to  decide  the  controversy,  their  pist^ 
bdng  spent  in  the  close.  The  prince  himself  received 
two  shrewd  hurts  in  his  head,  and  was  beaten  off  his 
horse ;  but  he  was  presently  relieved,  and  carried  off; 
and  the  enemy  totally  routed,  and  pursued  again  by 
the  earl  of  Carnarvon ;  who  had  a  fair  execution 
upon  them,  as  long  as  the  light  countelianoed  his 
chase,  and  then  he  returned  to  the  head  quarters  at 
Wells ;  there  having  been  in  these  skirmishes  three- 
score or  fourscore  men  lost  on  the  prince's  party,  and 
three  times  that  numb^  by  the  enemy ;  the  action 
being  too  quick  to  take  many  prisoners. 

At  Wells  the  army  rested  many  days,  as  wdl  to 
recover  the  prince's  wounds,  being  only  cuts  with 
swords,  as  to  consult  what  was  next  to  be  done ;  for 
they  were  now  within  distance  of  an  enemy  that  th^ 
knew  would  fight  with  them.  For  sir  William  Wal- 
ler was  at  Bath  with  his  whole  army,  much  iocreesed 
by  those  who  were  chased  out  of  the  west ;  mnd  re- 
solved not  to  advance,  having  all  advantages  of  pro- 
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visions,  and  passes,  till  a  new  supply,  he  every  day   book 
es^pected  firom  Xiondon,  were  arrived  with  him.    On . 


the  other  side,  the  marquis  was  not  only  to  provide  *^^^' 
to  meet  with  so  vigilant  an  enemy,  but  to  secure 
himself  at  his  rear,  that  the  disaffection  of  the  people 
behind  him,  who  were  only  subdued,  not  converted, 
upon  the  advance  of  sir  William  Waller,  might  not 
take  fresh  courage.  Though  Cornwall  was  reason- 
aUy  secured,  to  keep  off  any  impression  upon  itself 
from  Plymouth,  yet  Devonshire  Was  left  in  a  very 
unsafe  posture :  there  being  only  a  small  party  at 
Columb-John,  a  house  of  sir  John  Ackland's,  three 
miles  off  Exeter,  to  control  the  power  of  that  city, 
where  tiie  earl  of  Stamford  was ;  and  to  dispute  not 
ouly  with  any  commotion  that  might  happen  in  the 
country,  but  with  any  power  that  might  arrive  by 
sea.  Upon  these  considerations,  and  the  intelligence, 
that  the  parliament  had  sent  directions  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick  their  admiral,  "  to  attend  the  Devon- 
*'  shire  coast  with  his  fleet,  and  take  any  advantage 
"  he  could,"  the  marquis,  by  the  advice  of  the  coun- 
cil of  war,  sent  sir  John  Berkley  back  into  Devon- 
shire, with  colonel  Howard's  regiment  of  horse,  to 
command  the  forces  which  were  then  there,  and  to 
raise  what  numbers  more  he  could  possibly,  for  the 
blocking  up  that  city,  and  reducing  the  county  ; 
and  upon  his  arrival  there,  to  send  up  to  the  army 
su"  James  Hamilton's  regiment  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons ;  which  had  been  left  in  Devonshire ;  and,  by 
the  licence  they  took,  weakened  the  king's  party ; 
so  that,  by  sending  this  rcflief  thither,  he  did  not 
lessen  at  all  his  own  numbers,  yet  gave  great 
strength  to  the  reducing  those  parts,  as  appeared  af- 
terwards by  the  success. 
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BOOK       After  this  disposition,  and  eight  or  ten  days' rest 
.  at  Wells,  the  army  generally  expressing  a  cheevAd  ^ 


1643.  impatience  to  meet  with  the  enemy,  of  which,  at 
that  time,  they  had  a  greater  contempt,  than  in 
reason  they  should  have ;  the  prince  and  marquis 
advanced  to  Frome,  and  thence  to  Bradford,  within 
four  miles  of  Batli.  And  now  no  day  passed  with 
out  action,  and  very  sharp  skirmishes ;  sir  William 
Waller  having  received  from  London  a  fresh  regi- ' 
ment  of  five  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Arthur  Haslerig:  which  were  so  completely^ 
armed,  that  they  were  called  by  the  other  side  the 
regiment  of  lobsters,  because  of  their  bright  iron 
shells,  with  which  they  were  covered,  being  perfect 
cuirassiers;  and  were  the  first  seen  so  armed  on 
either  side,  and  the  first  that  made  any  impresuon 
upon  the  king's  horse;  who,  being  unarmed,  were 
not  able  to  bear  a  shock  with  them;  besides  that 
they  were  secure  from  hurts  of  the  sword,  which 
were  almost  the  only  weapons  the  other  were  fur- 
nished with. 

The  contention  was  hitherto  With  parties;  in 
which  the  successes  were  various,  and  almost  with 
equal  losses :  for  as  sir  William  Waller,  upon  the 
first  advance  from  Wells,  beat  up  a  regiment  of 
horse  and  dragoons  of  sir  James  Hamilton's,  and 
dispersed  them;  so,  within  two  days,  the  king^s 
forces  beat  a  party  of  his  from  a  pass  near  Bath, 
where  the  enemy  lost  two  field-pieces,  and  near  an 
hundred  men.  But  sir  William  Waller  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  his  ground,  having  a  good  dty,  well  fur- 
nished with  provisions,  to  quarter  his  army  together 
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in;  and  so  in  his  choice  not  to  fight,  but  upon  ex-  book 
traordinary  advantage.     Whereas  the  king's  forces- 
must  either  disperse  themselves,  and  so  give  the 
eDsmy  advantage  upon  their  quarters,  or,  keeping 
near  together,  lodge  in  the  field,  and  endure  great 
distress  of  provision;  the  country  being  so  disaf- 
fected, that  only  force  could  bring  in  any  supply  or 
relief.     Hereupon,  after  several  attempts  to  engage 
the  enemy  to  a  battle  upon  equal  terms,  which,  hav- 
ing the  advantage,  he  wisely  avoided ;  the  marquis 
and  prince  Maurice  advanced  with  their  whole  body 
to  Marsfield,  five  miles  beyond  Bath  towards  Ox- 
ford\  presuming,  that,  by  this  means,  they  should 
draw  the  enemy  from  their  place  of  advantage,  his  ^ 
chief  business  being  to  hinder  them  from  joining 
with  the  king.     And  if  they  had  been  able  to  pre- 
serve that  temper,  and  had  neglected  the  enemy,  till 
he^  had  quitted  his"'  advantages,  it  is  probable  they 
might  have  fought  upon  as  good  terms  as  they  de- 
sired.    But  the  unreasonable  contempt  they  had  of 
the  enemy,  and  confidence  they  should  prevail  in 
any  ground,  together  ^  with  the  straits  they  endured 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  their  want  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  was  spent  as  much  in  the  daily  hedge- 
skirmishes,  and  upon  their  guards,  being  so  near  as 
could  have  been  in  battle,  would  not  admit  that  pa- 
tience ;  for  sir  William  Waller,  who  was  not  to  suf- 
fet  that  body  to  join  with  the  king,  no  sooner  drew 
out  his  whole  army  to  Lansdown,  which  looked  to- 
wards Marsfield,  but  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
ei^aged  upon  great  disadvantage. 

It  was  upon  the  fifth  of  July  when  sir  William 
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BOOK  Waller^  as  soon  as  it  was  light»  possessed  himsdf  of 
.  that  hill ;  and  after  he  had,  upon  the  brow  of  the 


1643.  JjIh  Qygp  the  high  way,  raised  breast-works  with 
of  uns-  ^  fagots  and  earth,  and  planted  cannon  there,  he  sent 
down,  July  ^  gtjQijg  party  of  horse  towards  Marsfidd,  which 
quickly  alarmed  the  other  army,  and  was  shortly 
driven  back  to  their  body.  As  great  a  mind  as  the 
king's  forces  had  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  when  they 
had  drawn  into  battalia,  and  found  the  enemy  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  resolved  not  to  attack 
them  upon  so  great  disadvantage;  and  so  retired 
again  towards  their  old  quarters :  which  sir  William 
Waller  perceiving,  sent  his  whole  body  of  horse  and 
dragoons  down  the  hill,  to  charge  the  rear  and  flank 
of  the  king's  forces ;  which  they  did  throughly,  the 
r^ment  of  cuirassiers  so  amazing  the  horse  they 
charged,  that  they  totally  routed  them ;  and,  stand* 
ing  firm  and  unshaken  themselves,  gave  so  great  ter* 
ror  to  the  king's  horse,  who  had  never  before  turned 
from  an  enemy,  that  no  example  of  their  of&cers, 
who  did  their  parts  with  invincible  courage,  could 
make  them  charge  with  the  same  confidence,  and  in 
the  same  manner  they  had  usually  done.  However, 
in  the  end,  after  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  with  three 
hundred  musketeers,  had  fallen  upon  and  beaten 
their  reserve  of  dragooners,  prince  Maurice  and  the 
£arl  of  Carnarvon,  ralljdng  their  horse,  and  wingii^ 
them  with  the  C!omish  musketeers,  charged  the 
enemy's  horse  again,  and  totally  routed  them ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  received  two  bodies  more^  and 
routed  and  chased  them  to  the  hill;  where  they 
stood  in  a  place  almost  inaccessible.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill  there  were  breast-works,  on  which  were 
pretty  bodies  of  small  shot,  and  some  cannon ;  on 
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ekhar  flank  grew  a  i»retty  thidc  wood  towards  the  book 
dediniug  of  the  hill,  in  which  dtrong  parties  of  mus- . 


keteers  were  placed;  at  the  rear  was  a  very  fair  ^^^^* 
fbin^  where  the  reserves  of  horse  and  foot  stood 
niaged ;  yet  the  Cornish  foot  were  so  far  from  being 
^ipaUed  at  this  disidvantage,  that  they  desired  to 
&11  on,  and  cried  out,  ^^  that  they  might  have  leave 
"  to  fetch  off  those  cannon."  In  the  end,  order  was 
given  to  attempt  the  hill  with  horse  and  foot.  Two 
strong  parties  of  musketeers  were  sent  into  the 
woods,  which  flanked  the  enemy ;  and  the  horse  and 
other  ^  musketeers  up  the  road  way,  which  were 
charged  by  the  enemy's  horse,  and  routed ;  then  sir 
Bevil  Greenvil  advanced  with  a  party  of  horse,  on 
Us  right  hatid,  that  ground  being  best  for  them ; 
and  his  musketeers  on  the  left ;  himself  leading  up 
his  pikes  in  the  middle;  and  in  the  face  of  their 
cannon,  and  small-shot  from  the  breast^works,  gained 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  having  sustained  two  full  charges 
oi  the  enemy's  horse ;  but  iti  the  third  charge  his 
h(H-se  failing,  and  giving  ground,  he  received,  after 
other  wounds,  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  pole-^oce, 
with  which  he  fell,  and  many  of  his  officers  about 
him ;  yet  the  musketeers  fired  so  fast  upon  the  ene- 
aiy's  P  horse,  that  they  quitted  their  ground,  and  the 
two  wings,  who  were  sent  to  dear  the  woods,  having 
dode  their  work,  and  gained  those  parts  of  the  hiU, 
at  the  satne  time  beat  ^  off  their  enemy's  ^  foot,  and 
beoame  possessed  of  the  breast-works ;  and  so  made 
way  for  their  whdb  body  of  horse,  foot,  and  cannon, 
to  ascend  the  hill;  which  they  quickly  did,  and 
planted  themselves  on  the  ground  they  had  won; 

•  other]  Not  in  J»S.  'i  beat]  they  beat 
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BOOK  the  enemy  retiring  about  denu-<nilverin  shot  behind 

! a  stone  wall  upon  the  same  level,  and  standing  in 

1643.    reasonable  good  order. 

Either  party  was  sufficiently  tired,  and  battered, 
to  be  contented  to  stand  still.  The  king's  hone 
were  so  shaken,  that  of  two  thousand  which  were 
upon  the  field  in  the  morning,  there  were  not  above 
six  hundred  on  the  top  of  the  Kill.  The  enemy  was 
exceedingly  scattered  too,  and  had  no  mind  to  ven- 
ture on  plain  ground  with  those  who  had  beaten 
them  from  the  hill ;  so  that,  exchanging  only  some 
shot  from  their  ordnance,  they  looked  one  upon  an- 
other till  the  night  interposed.  About  twelve  of  the 
clock,  it  being  very  dark,  the  enemy  made  a  show 
of  moving  towards  the  ground  they  had  lost ;  but 
giving  a  smart  volley  of  small-shot,  and  finding 
themselves  answered  with  the  like,  they  made  no 
more  noise :  which  the  prince  observing,  he  sent  a 
common  soldier  to  hearken  as  near  the  place,  where 
they  were,  as  he  could ;  who  brought  word,  *^  that 
**  the  enemy  had  left  lighted  matches  in  the  wall  be- 
**  hind  which  they  had  lain,  and  were  drawn  off  the 
**  field  f  which  was  true ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  the  king's  army  found  themselves  possessed  en- 
tirely of  the  field,  and  the  dead,  and  all  other  en- 
signs of  victory :  sir  William  Waller  being  marched 
-  to  Bath,  in  so  much  disorder  and  apprehension,  that 
he  left  great  store  of  arms,  and  ten  barrels  of  pow- 
der, behind  him ;  which  was  a  very  seasonable  sup- 
ply to  the  other  side,  who  had  spent  in  that  day's 
service  no  less  than  fourscore  barrels,  and  had  not  a 
safe  proportion  left. 

In  this  battle,  on  the  king's  part,  there  were  more 
officers  and  gentlemen  of  quality  slain,  than  common 
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men ;  and  more  hurt  than  slain.   That  which  would  book 
have  clouded  any  victory,  and  made  the  loss  of. 


1643. 


others  less  spoken  of,  was  the  death  of  sir  Bevil 
Crreenvil.  He  '  was  indeed  an  excellent  person,  Greenni 
whose  activity,  interest,  and  reputation,  was  the*^**"* 
foundation  of  what  had  been  done  in  Cornwall ;  and 
his  temper  and  affections  so  public,  that  no  accident 
which  happened  could  make  any  impressions  in  him; 
and  his  example  kept  others  from  taking  any  thing 
ill,  or  at  least  seeming  to  do  so.  In  a  word,  a 
brighter  courage,  and  a  gentler  disposition,  were 
never  married  together  to  make  the  most  cheerful 
and  innocent  conversation. 

Very  many  oflScers  and  persons  of  quality  were 
.  hurt ;  as  the  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  shot  in  the 
thigh  with  a  brace  of  pistol  bullets ;  sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton,  shot  through  the  arm  with  a  musket ;  sir  George 
Vaughan,  and  many  others,  hurt  in  the  head  of  their 
troops  with  swords  and  pole-axes ;  of  which  none  of 
name  died.  But  the  morning  added  much  to  the 
melancholy  of  their  victory,  when  the  field  was  en- 
tirely their  own.  For  sir  Ralph  Hopton  riding  up 
and  down  the  field  to  visit  the  hurt  men,  and  to  put 
the  soldiers  in  order,  and  readiness  for  motion,  sit- 
ting on  his  horse,  with  other  oflScers  and  soldiers 
about  him,  near  a  waggon  of  ammunition,  in  which 
were  eight  barrels  of  powder ;  whether  by  treachery, 
or  mere  accident,  is  uncertain,  the  powder  was  blown 
up ;  and  many,  who  stood  nearest,  killed ;  and  many 
more  maimed ;  among  whom  ^  sir  Ralph  Hopton  and 
sergeant  major  Sheldon  were  miserably  hurt;  of 
which,  major  Sheldon,  who  was  thought  to  be  in  less 

'  He]  who  *  whom]  which 
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BOOK  danger  than  the  other,  died  the  next  day»  to  the 
general  grief  of  the  whole  ^  army,  where  he  wa& 

^^^'  wonderfully  beloved,  as  a  man  of  on  undaunted  oou^ 
rage,  and  as  great  gentleness  of  nature.  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  having  hardly  so  much  life,  as  not  to  be 
numbered  with  the  dead,  was  put  into  a  litter,  and 
then  the  army  marched  to  their  old  quarters  at " 
Marsfield ;  exceedingly  cast  down  with  their  mom- 
ing^s  misfortune,  (sir  Ralph  Hopton  being  indeed 
the  soldiers'  darling,)  where  they  reposed  themselves 
the  next  day,  principally  in  care  of  sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton,  who,  though  there  were  hope  of  his  recovery, 
was  not  fit  to  travel.  In  this  time  many  of  the 
horse,  which  had  been  routed  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore the  hill  was  won,  found  the  way  to  Oxford ; 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  who  run 
away,  reported  all  to  be  lost,  with  many  particular 
accidents,  which  they  fancied  very  like  to  happen 
when  they  left  the  field ;  but  the  next  day  brought 
a  punctual  advertisement  from  the  marquis,  but, 
withal,  a  desire  of  a  regiment  or  two  of  fresh  horse, 
and  a  supply  of  ammunition ;  whereupon  the  earl 
of  Crawford  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  consisting 
of  near  five  hundred,  was  directed  to  advance  that 
way,  with  such  a  proportion  of  ammunition  as  was 
desired. 

After  a  day's  rest  at  Marsfield,  it  teing  under- 
stood that  sir  William  Waller  was  still  at  Bath,  (his 
army  having  been  rather  surprised  and  discomforted 
with  the  incredible  boldness  of  the  Cornish  foot, 
than  much  weakened  by  the  number  slain,  which 
was  no  greater  y  than  on  the  king's  part,)  and  that 

"  whole]  Not  in  MS.  >'  no  greater]  not  greater 
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lie  had  sent  for  fresh  supply  from  Bristol;  it  was  book 
ooiiduded»  rather  to  inarch  to  Oxford,  and  so  ^     ^"' 


join  with  the  king^s  army,  than  to  stay  and  attend  *^'*-'^* 
the  enemy,  who  was  so  near  his  supplies :  and  so 
they  marched  towards  Chippenham.  But  when  &r 
WilUam  Waller  had  intelligence  of  the  blowing  up 
rf  the  powder,  of  which  he  well  knew  there  was 
scarcely  enough  before,  and  of  the  hurt  it  had  done, 
he  infused  new  spirit  into  his  men ;  and  verily  be* 
lieved  that  they  had  no  ammunition,  and  that  the 
loss  of  sir  Ralph  Hopton  (whom  the  people  took  to 
be  the  soul  of  that  army,  the  other  names  bdng  not 
90  much  spoken  of,  or  so  well  known,  and  at  this 
time  believed  to  be  dead)  would  be  found  in  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers ;  and  having  gotten  some  fresh 
men  from  Bristol,  and  more  from  the  inclinations 
of  the  three  counties  of  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  So- 
merset, which  joined  about  Bath,  in  the  most  abso-* 
lute  disaffected  parts  of  all  three,  he  followed  the 
marquis  towards  Chippenham ;  to  which  he  was  as 
near  from  Bath^  as  the  other  from  Marsfield. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  upon  notice 
that  the  enemy  was  in  distance,  the  prince  and  the 
marquis  drew  back  the  army  through  Chippenham, 
and  presented  themselves  in  battalia  to  the  enemy ; 
being  very  well  contented  to  fight  in  such  a  place, 
where  the  success  was  to  depend  more  on  their  foot, 
who  were  unquestionably  excellent,  than  on  their 
bone,  which  were  at  best  weary,  though  their  of- 
ficers were,  to  envy,  forward  and  resolute.  But  sir 
William  Waller,  who  was  a  right  good  chooser  oi 
advantages,  liked  not  that  ground ;  relpng  as  much 
upon  his  horse,  who  had  gotton  creAt  and  courage, 
and  as  little  upon   his  foot,  who  were  only  well 
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BOOK  armed,  and  well  bodied,  very  vulgarly  spirited,  and 
^^^'    .officered :  so  that  having  stood  all  night  in  battaliat 


1643.  mid  t}ie  enemy  not  coming  on,  the  prince  and  mar- 
quis, the  next  day,  advanced  towards  the  Devizes; 
sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  with  great  spirit  and  pru- 
dence, securing  the  rear  with  strong  parties  of  mus- 
keteers ;  with  which  he  gave  the  enemy,  who  pressed 
upon  them  very  smartly,  so  much  interruption,  that 
sir  William  Waller,  despairing  of  overtaking,  sent  a 
trumpet  to  the  marquis,  with  a  letter,  offering  a 
pitched  field  at  a  place  of  his  own  choosing,  out  of 
the  way.  The  which  being  easily  understood  to  be 
only  a  stratagem  to  beget  a  delay  in  the  march,  the 
marquis  carried  the  trumpet  three  or  four  miles 
with  him,  and  then  sent  him  back  with  such  an  an- 
swer as  was  fit.  Thare  were,  all  this  day,  perpetual 
and  sharp  skirmishes  in  the  rear ;  the  enemy  press- 
ing very  hard,  and  being  always  with  loss  repulsed, 
till  the  army  safely  reached  the  Devizes. 

Then  the  case  was  altered  for  their  retreat  to 
Oxford,  the  enemy  being  upon  them  with  improve- 
ment of  courage,  and  improvement  of  numbers ;  sir 
William  Waller  having  dispersed  his  warrants  over 
the  country,  signifying  '^  that  he  had  beaten  the 
**  marquis,"  and  requiring  the  people  *'  to  rise -in  all 
<^  places  for  the  apprehension  of  his  scattered  and 
**  dispersed  troops ;"  which  confidence,  men  con^ 
ceived,  could  not  proceed  from  less  than  a  manifest 
victory ;  and  so  they  flocked  to  him  as  the  master 
of  the  field.  The  foot  were  no  more  now  to  make 
the  retreat,  the  situation  of  the  place  they  were  now 
in,  being  such  as  they  could  move  no  way  towards 
Oxford,  but  o^r  a  campaign  of  many  miles,  where 
the  stronger  in  horse  must  needs  prevail. 
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HereopoB,  it  was  unaiiimwiBly  advised»  ami  coiii-  book 

Bdited  4a»  tlMt  %be  lord  marqnis  and  prince  Mamrice ^ 

skiQld  that  nijjht  break  tibvaagK  trxtb  all  the  horae»    ^^^^- 
td  Otcl^d;  and  that  sir  Ra^  Hoptoii  (who,  fajr 
this,  was  sn^ipesed  past  danger  of  death,  and  cquUI 
hear  and  speak  wdl  enough,  though  he  could  lUA 
see  or  stir)  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough^  who  was 
general  of  the  artiUery,  the  lord  Mohun,  and  other 
good  officers  of  foot,  should  stay  there  wiUi  their 
foot  aoid  cannon,  where  it  was  hoped  they  might 
defend  themselves,  for  a  few  days,  till  the  general 
might  return  with  rdief  from  Qxfiird;  which  was 
not  above  thirty  nples  off.    This  resolution  was  pun- 
sued;  and,  the  same  night,  aU  the  hovse  got  safe 
away  into  the  king's  quarters,  and  the  prince  and 
marquis,  in  the  to/ottdngi  came  to  Oxford ;  by  which 
tkne  sir  William  Wafier  had  drawn  all  his  forces 
about  the  Devises.    The  town  was  open,  without 
the  least  fortification  or  defence,  but  small  ditdies 
and  hedges ;  upon  which  the  foot  w^  placed,  and 
«niie  pS0oes  ^  cyuomon  oonTeniently  planted^    The 
avenues^  which  tr^w  ii(iany,  were  quickly  bairici^ 
deed  to  knider  the  entrance  of  the  hone,  which 
was  '  ptJndpaUy  apprehended.    Sir  William  WaHer 
hid  soon  notice  of  the  remove  of  the  horse;  and 
Aerefore,  intending   that   pursuit  no  farther,  he 
brought  his  whole  iiiroe  dose  to  Ufe  town,  and  be- 
leagoered  it  rootd;  and  having  raised  a  battery 
upon  a  bin  near  the  town,  he  piHured  in  his  shot 
tipcm  it  without  intermission,  atid  alttethpted  to  en* 
ter  in  several  other  places  with  horse,  foot,  ahd  can- 
nop ;  but  was  in  aU  places  more  resolutely  resisted. 
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BOOK  and  repulsed.     At  the  same  time,  having  intelli- 
gence (as  his  intelligence  was  always  most  exact  io 


1643..  whatsoever  conceraed  him)  of  the  earl  of  Crawford's 
marching  with  a  supply  of  powder,  according  to  or- 
der, after  the  first  battle "  of  Lansdown,  he  sent  a 
strong  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  to  intercept 
him ;  who,  before  he  knew  of  the  alterations  whidi 
had  happened,  and  of  the  remove  of  the  horse  to* 
wards  Oxford,  was  so  far  engaged,  that  he  hardly 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  ammunition,  and  a 
troop  or  two  of  his  horse. 

Upon  this  improvement  of  his  success,  sir  Wil- 
liam Waller  reckoned  his  victory  out  of  question; 
and  thereupon  sent  a  trumpet  into  the  town  to 
summon  the  besi^ed,  to  let  them  know,  ^^  that  he 
^*  had  cut  off  their  relief,  and  that  their  state  was 
*^  now  desperate ;  and  therefore  advised  them  to 
^^  submit  themselves  to  the  parliament,  with  whom 
^*  he  would  mediate  on  their  behalf.**  They  in  the 
town  were  not  sorry  for  the  overture ;  not  that  they 
apprehended  it  would  produce  any  conditions  they 
should  accept,  but  that  they  might  gain  some  time 
of  rest  by  it :  for  the  straits  they  were  in  were  too 
great  for  any  minds  not  prepared  to  preserve  their 
honour  at  any  rates.  When  the  enemy  came  first 
before  the  town,  and  the  guards  were  supplied  with 
ammunition  for 'their  duty,  there  was  but  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  weight  of  match  left  in  the  store; 
whereupon  diligent  officers  were  directed  to  search 
every  house  in  the  town,  and  to  take  all  the  bed- 
cords  they  could  find,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
speedily  beaten,  and  boiled.     By  this  sudden  expe* 

'  first  battle]  first  notice  of  the  battle 
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dient,  there  was,  by  the  next  morning,  provided  fif-  book 
teen  hundred  weight  of  such  serviceable  match,  as . 


very  well  endured  that  sharp  service.  The^  com-  ^^^^' 
pass  of  the  ground  they  were  to  keep  was  so  large, 
and  the  enemy  pressed  so  hard  upon  all  places,  that 
their  whole  body  were  upon  perpetual  duty  to- 
gether, neither  officer  or  soldier  having  any  time  for 
rest ;  and  the  activity  of  the  chief  officers  was  most 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  common 
men,  who  well  enough  understood  the  danger  they 
were  in,  and  therefore  they  were  very  glad  of  this 
message ;  and  returned,  '^  that  they  would  send  an 
**  officer  to  treat,  if  a  cessation  were  agreed  to  dur- 
**  ing  the  time  of  the  treaty  ;**  which  was  consented 
to,  if  it  were  suddenly  expedited. 

On  the  party  of  the  besieged  were  proposed  such 
terms,  as  might  take  up  most  time  in  the  debate, 
and  might  imply  courage  and  resolution  to  hold 
<mt.  Sir  William  Waller,  on  the  other  hand,  offered 
only  quarter,  and  civil  usage  to  the  officers,  and 
leave  to  the  common  soldiers  to  return  to  their 
houses  without  their  arms,  except  they  would  vo- 
luntarily choose  to  serve  the  parliament.  These  be- 
ing terms  many  of  the  officers  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted to  in  the  last  ^  extreme,  the  treaty  ended ; 
after  those  in  the  town  had  gained  what  they  only 
looked  for,  seven  or  eight  hours^  sleep,  and  so  long 
time  sparing  of  ammunition.  The  truth  is,  sir  Wil- 
liam Waller  was  so  confident  that  they  were  at  his 
mercy,  that  he  had  written  to  the  parliament,  **  that 
"  their  work  was  done,  and  that,  by  the  next  post, 
'*  he  would  send  the  number  and  quality  of  his  pri- 

^  The]  Then  the  *  last]- latest 
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BOOK  ^  ^qrneris'/'  neither  did  he  imagine  it  possible  that 
.  any  relief  could  hare  beeoi  sent  from  Qsford ;  the 


1643.    ggj.}  Qf  jggsex,  to  whom  he  had  signified  his  soccesfl^ 
and  the  posture  he  was  in,  lying  with  his  whole 
army  at  Thame>  within  ten  miles  of  it.    But  the 
importance  was  too  well  understood  by  the  king  to 
omit  any  thing,  that  might,  with  the  utmost  hasard, 
be  attempted  for  the  redeeming  those  men,. who  had 
wrought  such  wonders  for  him.    And  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  marquis  and  prince  arrived  at  Oxford^ 
with  the  tod  and  unexpected  news,  and  relation  of 
the  distress  of  their  friends,  though  the  queen  was 
then  on  her  march  towards  Oxford,  and  the  king 
had  appointed  to  meet  her  two  days'  journey  for 
her  security,  his  majesty  resolred  to  take  only  his 
own  guards  of  horse,  and  prince  Rupert's  regiment, 
for  that  expedition ;  and  sent  the  lord  Wilmot  wiik 
all  the  rest  of  the  horse,  to  march  that  very  day,  in 
which  the  advertisement  came  to  him^  towards  the 
Devizes ;  so  that  the  marquis  and  the  prince  cpm« 
ing  to  Oxford  on  the  Monday  morning,  the  tad 
Wilmot,  that  night,  moved  towards  the  work ;  and 
prince  Maurice  returning  with  him  as  a  volunteer, 
but  the  lord  Wilmot  commanding  in  duef,  appeased^ 
on  the  Wednesday  about  noon^  upon  the  plain  with- 
in two  miles  of  the  town. 

The  lord  Wilmot  had  with  him  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  and  no  more,  and  two  smaU  fidd-pieces, 
which  he  shot  off,  to  give  the  town  notice  of  his 
coming ;  having  it  in  his  hopes»  thaf,  it  being  a  fidr 
campaign  about  the  town,  when  the  enemy  shoaM 
rise  from  before  it^  he  ^  should  be  able  in  sfite  of 

^  he]  tbat  he 
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Afim.  to  joiis  with  the  foot^  and  80  to  have  a  fimr  fiooK 
field  finr  it;  tarfaich  would  be  still  dimdviknt^eous ^.J_ 
ettoughy  the  enemy  being  superior  by  much  in  horse,  ^^^^* 
mtj  few  of  tiioBe  who  had  broken  away  from  the 
Devises  (eKcqpt  the  prince  himself,  the  earl  of  Car- 
nanroD,  and  some  other  officers)  being  come  up  with 
them,  because  they  were  tired,  and  dispersed.  ®  The 
enemy,  cardial  to  prerent  the  joining  of  this  party 
of  hone  with  the  foot,  and  fiiUy  advertised  of  their 
CMung,.  drkw  off,  on  all  parts,  from  the  town ;  and 
put  theliiKlvies  in  battalia  upon  the  top  of  a  fair 
hiilvtaUed  RoUndway-^lown ;  over  which  the  king^s 
foc^  were  nec^sarily  to  mUtch,  being  fhll  two 
nMes  off  the  town:  they  tnthin  conceived  it  hafdly 
possible,  that  the  relief,  they  expected  from  Oxford, 
could  so  soon  arrive ;  all  the  i)iessengers,  who  were 
sent  to  give  notice  of  it,  having  miscarried  by  the 
doseness  of  the  siege ;  and  therefore  suspected  the  ^ 
warning  pieces  from  the  plain,  and  the  drawing  off 
ike  town  by  the  enemy,  to  be  a  stratagem!  to  co2sen 
the  foot  firom  those  posts  they  defended,  into  the 
6pen  field ;  and  so,  very  reasonably,  being  in  readi- 
ness to  mavch,  tbeyi^  waited  a  surer  evidence,  that 
tlw  friends  were  at  hand;  which  shortly  arrived; 
and  assured  them,  ^*  that  the  prince  was  near  ^  and 
"  expected  them." 

It  will  be  easily  conceived,  with  what  alacrity 
they  advaticed  to  meet  him  ^ ;  but  sir  William  Wal- 
ter had  purposely  i^ose  that  ground  to  hinder  that 

'  because    they  were    tired,  ror  still  upon  them, 

imd  disf)er8ed.]  partly  because  '  the]  that  the 

dMf  were  tired  and  dispersed ;  «  they]  Noi  m  MS. 

and  partly  because  it  was  not  ^  near]  by 

desired  to  have  many  of  those  *  to  meet  him]  Not  in  MS, 
who  migfht  faave  their  old  ter- 
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BOOK  conjunctioD,  and  advanced  so  (Cast' on  the  kned  Wilr 
.mot,  that  without  such  removes^  and  traTerset^  as 


1643.  might  give  his  men  some  af^rehensiony  that  loid' 
could  not  expect  the  foot  from  the  town ;  and  there* 
fore  he  put  hb  troops  in  order  upon  that  gromid  to 
expect  the  enemy's  charge,  who  were  somewhat 
more  than  musket-shot  off  in  order  of  battle. 

Here  sdr  William  Waller,  out  of  pure  gaietj,  de> 
parted  from  an  advantage  he  could  not  again  re- 
cover ;  for  being  in  excellent  order  of  battle,  with 
strong  wings  of  horse  to  his  foot,  and  a  good  reserve 
placed,  and  his  cannon  usefnlly  planted,  apjMiriieDd- 
ing  stiU  the  conjunction  between  the  horse  and  the 
foot  in  the  town,  and  gratifying  his  enemy  with  the 
same  contempt,  which  had  so  often  brought  incon- 
veniences upon  them,  and  discerning  their  nimiber 
inferior  to  that  he  had  before  (as  he  thought)  mas- 
tered, he  mardied,  with  his  whole  body  of  horse, 
from  his  foot,  to  char^  the  enemy ;  app«nting  sir 
Arthur  Haslerig  with  his  cuirassiers  apart,  to  make 
the  first  impression ;  who  was  encountered  by  sir 
John  Byron,  in  whose  regiment  the  earl  of  Carnar- 
von charged  as  a  volunteer ;  and  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict, in  which  sir  Arthur  Haderig  receired  many 
wounds,  that   impenetrable  regiment  was  routed, 
and,  in  a  full  career,  chased  upon  their  other  horse. 
.  At  ^  the  same  time,  the  lord  Wilmot  charging  them 
from  division  to  division,  as  they  w^^  ranged,  in 
The  batue  half  au  hour,  so  sudden  alterations  the  accidents  of 
vwaHow'*J,  ^^^  introduce,  the  whole   entire  body  of  the  tri- 
wiiiui'ra  **'  "'nphant  horse  were  so  totally  routed  and  dispersed. 
Waller  is    that  there  was  not  one  of  them  to  be  seen  upon 

routed.  •  *^ 

^  remove:^]  shifts  '  that  lord]  he  ^  At]  And  at 
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that  lai^  spacious  down;  every  man  shifting  for  book 
himsdf  with  gnater  danger  ky  the  precipioes  of  that  ■ 


hill,  than  he  could  have  undergone  by  opposing  his  '^^^' 
pursuer.  But  as  it  was  an  unhappy  ground  to  fly, 
so  it  was  as  iH  for  the  pursuer ;  and  after  the  rout, 
more  perished  by  falls  and  bruises  from  their  horses, 
down  the  precipices,  than  by  the  sword.  The  fijot 
stood  stiU  firm,  making  shew  of  a  gallant  resistance ; 
but  the  lord  Wilmot  quickly  seized  their  cannon,  and 
turned  them  upon  them,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Comiah  foot,  who  were  by  this  come  from  the  town, 
were  ready  likewise  to  charge  them;  upon  which 
their  hearts  failed ;  and  so  they  were  charged  on  all 
sides,  and  either  killed,  or  taken  prisoners,  very  few 
escaping ;  the  Cornish  retaining  too  fresh  a  memory 
of  their  late  distresses,  and  revenging  themselves  on*^ 
those  who  had  contributed  thereunto.^  Sir  William 
Waller  himself,  with  a  small  train,  fled  into  Bristol, 
which  had  sacrificed  a  great  part  of  their  garrison  in 
his  defeat ;  and  so  were  even  ready  to  expire  at  his 
entry  into  the  town,  himself  bringing  the  first  news 
of  his  disaster. 

This  glorious  day,  for  it  was  a  day  of  triumph,  re-v 
deemed  for  that  time  p  the  king's  wh(Ae  affairs,  ao 
that  all  clouds  that  shadowed  them  seemed  to  be  dis*. 
pelled,  and  a  bright  light  of  success  to  shine  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  There  were  in  this  battle  slain,  on 
the  enemy's  part,  above  six  hundred  on  the  place ; 
nine  hundred  prisoners  taken,  besides  two  or  three 
hundred  retaken  and  redeemed,  whom  they  had  ga- 
thered up  in  the  skirmishes  and  pursuit;  with  all 
tfadr  cannon,  being  eight  pieces  of  brass  ordnance ; 

°  on]  of  unto. 

""  thcminto.}  the  least  there-        p  for  that  ume]  Not  in  MS, 
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BOOK  911  tidtr  iinnsk  ammumtioniwaggpow,  JN(0CmP^>  ^^ 
.  victual ;  eigbt  md  twfokty  fixit  e]»ne^»  and  Bine  eot^ 
»ets]  and  all  this  by  a  party  of  fifteeil  hmidrad 
harse>  with  two  small  fidd-pLeces,  (for  the  victory 
was  paieot»  upon  the  matter^  before  the  ConiiA 
Qame  up ;  though  tibe  enemy's  ^  foot  ^rere  suffered  to 
srtand  in  a  body  uncharged,  out  of  ceremooy»  till  they 
came;  that  they  might  be  Refreshed  with  a  share  in 
the  conquest,)  against  a  body  of  fidi  two  tboutaad 
h€QGSQ»  five  huftdred  dragokms,  and  near  three  thou- 
sand foot,  with  an  excellent  train  of  aitiUery*  So 
that  the  Cornish  had  great  reason  to  tidnk  their  de- 
Kverande,  and  victory  at  Roundway»  more  signal  and 
wonderful  than  the  other  at  Strattoii»  save  that  the 
first  might  be  thought  the  pareUt  of  the  latter,  and 
the  loss  on  the  king's  party  was  less ;  for  in  this  these 
were  slain  very  few ;  and,  of  name,  none  but  Dudley 
Smith,  an  honest  and  valiant  youtig  gentleman ;  who 
was  always  a  volunteer  trith  the  lord  Wilmot,  and 
among  the  first  upon  any  action  of  danger. 

Besides  the  present  fi*ult  of  this  victory,  the  kii^ 
received  an  advantage  fi'om  the  jealouqr,  that,  front 
thence,  grew  among  the  officers  of  the  parUament  ar- 
mies. For  sir  William  Wall^  believed  himself  to 
be  absolutely  betrayed,  and  sacrificed  by  the  eari  of 
Essex,  out  of  envy  at  the  gi^at  things  he  had  done, 
which  deemed  to  edipse  his  glories ;  and  complained, 
<^  that  he,  lying  with  his  whole  army  witihin  ten 
**  miles  of  Oxford,  should  suffer  the  chief'  strength 
**  of  that  place  to  march  thirty  miles  to  dertitoy  him, 
^*  without  stio  nmeh  as  sending  out  a  party  to  foUow 
^*  them,  or  to  alarm  Oxford,  by  which  they  would 

<>  erieray  s]  Not  in  MS.  '  chi^f }  ivMe 
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^  hare  been  prebohfy  readied."    On  the  other  hdnd,  book 
difB  early  disdnning  to  be  thought  hifl  Hval,  re^Nroached . 


the  eter  witii  ^  ttnaoldijek-ly  neglects,  end  wiant  oS 
'Morage,  to  be  beaten  bj  a  hlindfiil  of  men^  and  to 
^*  have  deserted  his  foot  and  ccimion»  without  engng^ 
^  iil|;  his  own  p^9on  in  one  (Charge  against  the  ene«* 
"*  WfJ"  Wherever  the  faidt  was,  it  was  never  fecu 
givw;  but,  fitom  the  eninilf  that  proceeded  froii 
tbenee,  the  lamg  ofiben  afterwards  reaped  rei^  bota-^ 
Ue  atid  reasonable  advantages;  which  will  be  re^ 
netaibered  in  their  plates ". 


1643. 


■  in  thelf  places.^  TTins  origi- 
m^  maiitoed  is  M8.  C.  (Me 
enmng  page  of  the  HU^orjf  being 
taken  from  the  manuscript  of 
JM  €/t  Hfk  :)l!\kh  thirteenth  oi 
July  wa9  a  6sq  of  perfect  joy  to 
the  king ;  for  at  the  same  time^ 
and  in  the  very  hour,  t^at  the 
loid  Wtlmot  vaDquiahed  that 
army  at  Roundway-dowo,  the 
king  met  and  received  his  royal 
oooaon  the  queet^  to  his  un- 
speakable satisfaction,  io  that 
ground  under  Edge-hill  upoil 
whidi  the  year  bdfore  he  bad 
foif^t  his  first  battle :  her  ma- 
jesty having  left  the  earl  of 
N^NtflMtl^  in  a  gretit  Hk^hOdd 
of  beii^  eutirely  master  of  the 
north ;  whose  actions  there 
wttt  !fo  prosperous,  and  so  full 
af  iio|ab)e  aoeidenta^  that  thejy 
deserve  a  history  apart ;  and 
tbeteibre  1  shall  only  iiisett  such 
ef  thetn  in  this  place  as  ^^ete 
most  signal,  and  which  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  se- 
lies  of  the  greatest  affiurs. 

Upon  the  queen*s  arrival, 
(which  is  before  set  fbrHh  at 
large,)  and  the  conversion  of  sir 


ttfu^h  Cholmondiey  which  en- 
sued theitenpon,  the  king*s  af- 
fairs in  the  north,  whioh  were 
in  good  growth  and  improve- 
m^t  befort^  flourished  with  no- 
table vig^uTf  and  yet  it  mutt  be 
confessed,  the  enemy  in  those 
parts,  with  whom  the  earl  of 
Neweastla  was  to  contend,  ia 
courage,  vieilance,and  insupera- 
ble industry,  was  not  inferior  to 
any  who  disquieted  his  mitjesty 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions^ 
and  who  pursued  any  advantage^ 
be  got  fertfaer,  and  reootered 
any  loss  he  underwent  sooner, 
than  any  other  in  the  kingdom  : 
ko  tbftt  th€^d  i^^re  mdre  tfharp 
skirmishes  and  more  notable 
battles  in  that  one  county  of 
York,  thah  in  all  the  kingdom 
beskleag  and  less  silteratidn  upioB 
them,  than  could  be  expected ; 
the  lord  ^irfax  and  his  son 
witHi  incredible  activity  reduc«> 
ing  towns  when  they  had  an 
army,  and  when  they  were  de^ 
feated  in  the  field,  out  of  small 
towns  recovering  new  arm&ea. 
About — Here  the  noble  historian 
Hop$,  leamng  two  pages  blank 
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BOOK       This  blessed  defeat  happened  to  be  upon  the  same 
.  day,  and  upon  the  same  time  of  the  day,  when  the 


1643.  ^Qg  Qj^^  Uj^  queen  upon  the  field  near  Keinton^  un- 
der Edge-hill,  where  the  battle  had  been  fim^^t  in 
October  before ;  and  before  their  majesties  came  to 
Oxford,  they  received  the  happy  news  of  it.  It  w 
easy  to  imagine  the  joy  with  which  it  was  received, 
all  men  raising  their  fallen  spirits  to  too  great  a 
height,  ^  as  thou^  they  should  -now  go  through  all 
the  work  without  farther  opposition ;  and  this  trana- 
port  °  to  either  extremes  was  too  natural  upon  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  some  allay  to  the 
welcome  news  of  the  victory  to  some  men,  that  it 
had  been  obtained  under  the  command  and  conduct 
of  Wilmot ;  who  was  very  much  in  prinee  Rupert^s 
disesteem,  and  not  in  any  notable  degree  of  &voor 
with  the  king,  but  much  beloved  by  ^  all  the  good 
fellowship  of  the  army ;  which  was  too  great  a  body. 
It  was  now  time  for  the  king's  army,  victorious  in  so 
many  encounters,  to  take  the  field;  upon  what  en- 
terprise, was  the  question.  This  overthrow  of  Wrf* 
ler  had  infinitely  surprised,  and  increased  the  dis- 
tractions at  London.  They  had  seen  the  copy  of  ther 
warrants,  which  his  vanity  had  caused  to  be  dispersed^ 
after  the  action  at  Lansdown ;  in  which  he  declared^ 
**  that  he  had  routed  the  marquis's  army,  and  was  in 
'*  pursuit  of  them ;  and  therefore  commanded  the 
^*  justices  of  peace,  and  constables,  to  give  order  for 
"  the  apprehension  of  them,  as  they  fled  dispersed  ;"^ 
and  expected  every  day,  that  thci  marquis  would  be 

far  the  transactions  he  was  about  height  too  proportionable, 
to  relate^  but  which  unfortunate-         ^  transport]  transportation 
l^  he  seems  never  to  have  com-         *  by]  in 
pleted.  y  the]  bis 

^  to  too  great  a  height,]  to  a 
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I 

simt  up  priwner :  and  now  to  hear  that  his  whole  in-  book 

vinciUe  army  was  defeated^  and  himself  fled,  upon '• — 

the  matter,  ahme,  (finr  ill  news  is  for  the  most  part  ^^^^ 
made  worse»  as  the  best  is  reported  to  be  better  than 
it  is,)  brou{^t  them  to  their  wits  end ;  so  *  that  they 
could  little  advance  the  recruiting  the  earl  of  Essex's 
army ;  who  in  his  person  likewise  grew  more  sullen 
towards  them,  and  resented  their  little  r^;ard  of  him, 
tnd  grew  every  day  more  omversant  with  the  earis  of 
Northumberland  and  Holland,  and  others  who  were 
most  weary  of  the  war>  and  would  be  glad  of  peace 
upon  easy  terms.^ 

The  king's  army  received  a  iair  addition,  by  the  The  king 
conjuncture  with  those  fbrces  which  attended  theq^eeaimr 
que^i ;  for  her  majesty  brought  with  her  above  twoj^^^il^ 
thousand  foot,  well  armed,  and  one  thousand  horse,  ^^f.^'^^ 

^  '  '  recruit. 

and**  six  jneces  of  cannon,  and  two  mortars,  and 
about  one  hundred  wagons.  So  that  as  soon  as  their 
majesties  came  to.  Oxford,  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had 
spent  his  time  about  Thame  and  Aylesbury,  without 
any  action  after  that  skirmish  in  which  Mr.  Hamb^ 
den  was  slain,  save  by  small  parties,  of  which  there 
was  none  of  name  or  note,  but  one  handsome  smart 
confliot  between  a  party  of  five  hundred  horse  and 
drago€ms,  commanded  by  cdonel  Middleton,  a  Scotch^ 
man,  on  the  parliament  party,  and  a  regiment  of 
horse,  commanded  by  sir  Charles  Lucas,  on  the  king^s; 
where,  after  a  very  soldierly  contest,  and  more  blood 

■  so]  Not  in  MS,  pert  and  Maurice^  and  the  mar-- 

•  upon  easy  terras.]  In  MS.  quis  of  Hertford ;  which  (as  a 

B.ffrom  whence  the  last  page  is  fuller  and  more   circumstantial 

taken,  there  follows  an  account  account  of  both  is  inserted  in  this 

of  ihe  siege  and  capture  of  BriS'  History  from  the    other  MS.} 

ialy  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

jealousy  between  tlie  princes  Ru-  ^and]  with 
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Boofc  drawn  than  was  usual  upon  such  actions,  the  kitagfi 
.party  {Nrevailed^  returning  with  some  prisoners  of 


^^^^*    name,  and  the  slaughter  of  one  hundred  of  thelf 

iiie  earl  of  caetnj.  Hot  without  some  loss  of  their  own:  the 

tim'f^  earl,  I  say,  ^  retired  with  his  army  broken,  and  dis- 

^^^i,     heartened,  to  Uxbridge,  giving  over  any  thought  of 

^7.^     fighting  with  the  king,  till  he  should  be  recruitied 

with  horse,  men,  and  money ;  and  suffering  no  lest 

hi  the  talk  of  the  people,  (who  began  to  assume  a 

great  fireedom  in  discourse,)  for  not  interposing  to 

hinder  the  queen's  march  to  Oxford,  Bod  joiidng 

with  the  king,  than  for  sitting  still  so  near  Oxfovd^ 

whilst  the  loird  Wihnot  went  from  thence  to  the*  ruin 

of  sir  William  WaUer. 

After  which  defeat,  the  lord  Wilmot  retii«d  to 
Oxford  to  attend  his  majesty ;  and  the  OomMi  army 
(for  that  name  it  deservedly  kept  still,  though  it  re* 
ceived  so  good  an  increase  by  the  manpiis  and 
prince's  joining  with  them)  drew  back,  and  pw- 
sessed  themselves  of  Bath^  which  was  soon  quitted 
to  theiii,^  upon  the  overthrow  of  Waller ;  thiBit  gar* 
risoii  being  withdrawn  to  reinfoooe  Bristoi«  At 
Bath  tbey  rested,  and  refreshed  themselves,  tiU  tfaey 
Aught  receive  new  orders  from  the  knig;  who,  upon 
full  advice^  and  consideration  of  the  state  he  was  in, 
and  the  broken  condition  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  npon  the  city  of  Bristol ;  to  which 
|«iice  Rupert  wte  inost  inclined,  for  his  ^  being  dis- 
appointed in  a  former  design ;  and  where  there  were 
many  well  affected  to  the  king's  service  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  more  since  the  execution  of  those  two 

<"  the  earl,  I  sagr^  Not  m  MS.    tbem,]  whieii  was  quitted, 
^  which  was  soon  quktad  to        «  his]  Not  in  MS. 
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eminent  citizens.  Anfl  the  ditesteem  generally  tod  ^  'v^*^ 
flf  the  courage  of  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  governor, 


iftade  the  design  to  be  thought  the  more  reasonable ;  ^^^^' 
80  0  the  marquis  and  prince  Maurice  returned  to 
Bath,  upon  agreement  to  appear,  on  such  a  day, 
with  their  whole  strength,  before  Bristol,  on  the 
Somersetshire  side,  when  prince  Rupert  with  the 
Oxford  forces  would  appear  before  it,  on  the  Glou- 
cestershire side. 

On  the  four  and  twentieth  of  July,  both  armies  Bristol  be- 
sat  down  before  it;  quartering  their  horse  in  thatpri^Ra. 
manner,  tt^at  none  could  go  out  or  in  to  the  city,^^* 
without  great  hazard  of  being  taken ;  and  the  same 
day,  with  the  assistance  of  some  seamen,  who  were 
prepared  before,  they  seized  all  the  ships  that  were 
in  King*-road;  which  were  not  only  laden  with 
goods  ^  of  great  value,  as  plate,  money,  and  the  best 
sort  of  aU  conunod)ties,  which  those  who  suspected 
the  worst  had  sent  aboard,  but  with  many  persons 
of  quality ;  who,  being  unwilling  to  run  the  hazard 
of  a  siege,  thought  that  way  to  have  secured  them- 
selves, and  to  have  escaped  to  London ;  and  so  were 
aU  taken  prisoners.  The  next  day,  prince  Rupert 
came  to  his  brother,  and  the  marquis,  and  a  general 
council  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  both  armies 
being  assembled,  it  was  debated,  *'  in  what  manner 
'*  they  should  proceed,  by  assault  or  approach." 

There  were  in  the  town  five  and  twenty  hundred 
foot,  and  a.  regiment  of  horse  and  dragoons ;  the  line 
about  the  town  was  finished ;  yet  in  some  places  the 
graff  was  wider  and  deeper  than  in  others.  The 
castle  within  the  town  was  very  well  prepared,  and 

'  had]  ]M  in  MS.  ?  so}  and  so  ^  goods]  things 
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BOOK  supplied  with  great  store  of  provisions  to  endore  a 
.siege.    The  opinions  were  several:  the  officers  of 


« 


*643.    tiie  Cornbh  were  of  opinion,  **  that  it  was  best  to 
'*  proceed  by  way  of  approach ;  because,  the  g^onnd 
.  **  being  very  good,  it  would  in  a  very  short  time  be 
"  done ;  and  since  there  was  no  army  of  the  enemy 
'^  in  a  possibility  to  relieve  it,  the   securest  way 
'*  would  be  the  best ;  whereas  the  works  were  so 
**  good,  that  they  must  expect  to  lose  very  many 
*^  men ;  and,  if  they  were  beaten  off,  all  their  sam- 
mer  hopes  would  be  destroyed*;  it  not  being  easy, 
again  to  make  up  the  spirit  of  the  army  for  a  new 
action.     Besides,  they  aU^ed,  the  well  Bffiscted 
*•  party  in  the  city,  which  was  believed  to  be  very 
'^  great,  would,  after  they  had  been  closely  beai^ed 
''  three  or  four  days,  have  a  greater  influence  upon 
'^  the  soldier,  and  be  able  to  do  more  towards  1^ 
**  surrender,  than  they  could  upon  a  storm ;  when 
^^  they  would  be  equally  sensible  of  the  disorder  of 
^^  the  soldier,  and  their  own  damage  by  plunder,  as 
'^  the  other ;  and  the  too  late  example  of  the  exe- 
**  cuted  citizens  would  keep  men  from  offering  at 
"  any  insurrection  in  the  city." 

On  the  other  hand,  prince  Rupert,  and  all  the  of- 
ficers of  his  army,  very  earnestly  desired  to  assault  H; 
alleged  *^  the  work  to  be  easy,  and  the  soldiers  fitter 
**  for  any  brisk  attempt,  than  a  dull  patient  design ; 
'*  and  that  the  anny  would  be  more  weakened  by 
*^  the  latter  than  the  former :  that  the  city,  not  hav- 
/^  ing  yet  recovered  the  consternation  of  sir  William 
*^  Waller's  defeat,  was  so  full  of  horror,  that  it  would 
**  make  a  very  weak  defence :  that  there  was  no 
"  soldier  of  experience,  in  the  town,  and  the  go- 
vemor  himself  not  like  to  endure  the  terror  of  a 
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''  storm :  wtoreas,  if  tkey  gave  them  time  to  con-  book 
**  ader,  and  to  look  long  upon  Uiem  with  a  wail  be^. 
^  tween,  they  would  grow  confirmed  and  rescdute, 
<<  and  counge  would  supply  the  place  of  skill ;  and 
**  having  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  within  the 
''town,  they  would  grow  strong  and  peren^itory, 
^  whilst  the  besiegers  grew  less  vigorous,  and  dis- 
**  heartened."  These  reasons,  and  the  prince's  im- 
partunity»  with  some  insinuations  of  knowing  more 
than  was  fit  to  be  spoken,  as  if  somewhat  would  be 
done  within  the  town,  that  must  not  be  mentioned, 
and  a  glorious  contempt  of  danger,  prevailed  so  far, 
that  h  was  consented  to,  on  all  parts,  to  assault  the 
town  the  next  morning  at  three  places  on  the  So- 
mersetshire side,  and  at  three  places  on  the  Olou- 
cestershire  side,  at  the  break  of  day.  The  truth  is, 
both  opinions,  with  regard  to  their  different  circum- 
atanoes,^  were  in  themselves  reasonable.  For  the 
Gloucestershire  side,  where  prince  Rupert  was,  might 
be  stormed,  the  graff  bdtng  riiallow,  and  the  wall, 
in  some  {daces,  low  and  weak ;  which  could  not  be 
easily  approached,  by  reason  the  ground  was  rocky, 
and  the  redoubts  high  and  very  strong,  which  over- 
looked the  ground;  on  the  other  side  the  ground 
was  veary  easy  to  approach,  and  as  inconvenient  and 
<langerous  to  storm,  by  reason  of  a  jdain  level  before 
the  line,  and  a  broad  and  deep  graff,  and  the  line 
throughout  better  flankered  than  the  other. 

The.  next  morning,  with  little  ^  othar  provisions 
fit  for  such  a  wwk,  than  ^  the  courage  of  the  assail- 
ants, both  armies  fell  on.     On  the  west  side,  where 

»  with  regard  to  their  diflfer-  ^  little]  no 
ent  circumstances,]  without  any  *'  than]  but 
ctreumstances. 
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BOOK  the  Coniiih  weiie»  thej  aapMiltod  the  liae  in  tkree 
^"'     plaoes ;  one  division  le4  bf  dr  Nicholas  8UnDing» 


1643.  assisted  with  ookmel  John  Tfevaonion^  lisuteRant 
ooktntl  Slingsl^y  and  three  more  fiehi  officers ;  too 
great  a  nnmber  of  such  officers  to  conduct  so  small 
a  party  as  five  hundred  men,  if  then  had  not  been 
an  immoderate  disdain  of  danger^  and  appetite  of 
gtorj :  another  division^  on  the  right  hand,  was  led 
by  colonel  Buck,  assisted  l^  colonel  Wagataffe,  co- 
lonel Bernard  Ashley,  who  oommanded  the  t^ 
ment  of  the  loid  niarqnis  Hertford,  with  other  fieU 
officers }  ^  and  the  third  division,  on  the  le$;  hand, 
led  by  nr  llionias  Basset,  who  was  major  g^nend 
of  the  Cornish.  These  three  divisions  fell  on  to- 
gether with  that  courage  and  resolution,  as  nothing 
but  death  could  control ;  and  thongh  the  middle  di- 
vision got  into  the  graff,  and  so  near  filled  it,  that 
some  mounted  the  wall,  yet  by  the  prodigious  dis- 
advantage of  the  groand,  and  the  full  de&noe  the 
besieged  made  within,  they  were  driven  back  with 
a  gi«at  slaughter ;  the  common  soldjcrs^  after  their 
chief  officers  were  killed,  or  despoately  wounded, 
findkig  it  a  bootless  attenqit 

Qd  prince  Rupert's  side,  it  was  assaulted  with 
equal  courage,  and  almost  equal  loss,  but  with  bet- 
ter suooess ;  for  though  that  division,  led  on  by  the 
lord  Grandison,  colonel  general  of  the  fiiot^  was 
beaten  ofi^,  the  lord  Grandison  himself  being  hurt; 
and  the  other,  led  by  colonel  Bellasis,  likewise  had 
no  better  fortune ;  yet  colonel  Washington,  with  a 
less  party,  finding  a  place  in  the  curtain  (between 
the  places  assaulted  by  the  other  two)  weaker  than 

■"  field  officers :]  officers  of  the  field ; 
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the  redt,  eatered,  mid  qoiekly  made  room  for  the  book 
horse  to  fcdlow.    The  enenrf,  as  sodn  as  they  bow,    ^"' 


the  line  entered  in  one  pldce,  either  out  of  fe^r^  or  ^^^- 
byc(»naiend  of  then-  officers,  quit  their  post^;  go' 
that  the  prince  entered  with  his  foot  and  horse  into' 
the  snfeurbli ;  sending  for  one  thousand  of  the  Cor- 
nish foot,  which  were  presently  sent  to  second  bim ; 
and  marched  up  to  Fromegate^  losing  nmny  men, 
and  some  very  good  officers,  by  shot  from  the  walls 
and  windows ;  insomuch  as  all  men  were  much  cast 
down  to  see  so  little  gotten  With  so  great  a  loss ; 
for  they  had  still  ^  a  more  difficult  entrance  into  the 
town  than  they  had  yet  passed,  and  where  thdr 
horse  could  be  of  no  use  to  ^em ;  when,  to  the  ex- 
ceeding conifort  of  generids  and  soldiers,  the  city 
beat  a  parley ;  which  t^e  prince  wilMngly  embrac- 
ing, and  getting  their  hostages  into  h»  hands,  sent 
colonel  Gerrard  and  another  officer  to  the  governor 
to  treat.  The  treMy  began  about  two  of  the  doek 
ia  the  afternoon,  and,  before  ten  at  night,  these  m*- 
tides  were  agreed  on^  and  s^ed  by  all  parties. 

!•  *•  That  the  governor,  <^  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  *o-iti«»urpen- 
"  gether  with  all  the  officers  both  of  horse  and  footjartidwr" 
'*  now  within  and  about  the  city  of  Bristol,  castle, 
*^  satd  foits,  may  march  out  to-morrow  morning  by 
''  nine  of  the  clock,  with  their  full  arms,  bag  and 
*'  b^gjage,  provided  it  be  their  own  goods :  and 
''  tiiat  the  common  foot  soldiers  mai'ch  out  without 
'^arma,  and  the  troopers  wi<1i  their  horses  and 
"  swords,  leaving  their  other  arms  behind  them, 
"  with  a  safe  coAvoy  to  Warminster ;  and  after,  nb;t 

"  still]  Not  in  MS,  articles  are  in  the  handwriting  of 

^ That thegOTcrnor,&c.] These     lord  Clarendons  amanuensis. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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BOOK  '*  to  be  molested  in  their  march,  by  any  of  the 

'.    "  king's  forces,  for  the  space  of  three  days. 
1643.        2.  **  That  there  may  be  carriages  allowed  and 
**  provided  to  carry  away  their  bag  and  baggage, 
«  and  sick  and  hurt  soldiers. 

3.  ''  That  the  king's  forces  march  not  into  the 
*^  town,  till  the  parliament  forces  are  marched  out ; 
^^  which  is  to  be  at  nine  of  the  clock. 

4.  *'  That  all  prisoners  in  the  dty  be  delivered 
'^  up ;  and  that  captain  Eyres  and  captain  Cookein, 
*^  who  were  taken  at  the  Devizes,  be  released. 

6.  "  That  sir  John  Homer,  sir  John  Sejrmour^ 
*^  Mr.  Edward  Stevens,  and  ell  other  knights,  gen- 
**  tlemen,  citizens,  and  other  persons,  that  are  now 
**  in  the  dty,  may,  if  they  please,  with  their  goods^ 
**  wives,  and  families,  bag  and  ba^age,  have  free 
**  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  homes,  or  elsewhere, 
**  and  there  to  rest  in  safety,  or  ride,  and  travel 
^*  with  the  governor  and  forces :  and  such  of  them, 
^*  and  their  families,  as  shall  be  left  behind,  by  rea- 
*^  son  of  sickness  or  other  cause,  may  have  liberty^ 
**  so  soon  as  they  can  conveniently,  to  depart  this 
^*  town  with  safety ;  provided  that  all  gentlemen, 
**  and  other  persons,  shall  have  three  days'  liberty 
^*  to  reside  here,  or  depart  with  their  goods,  which 
"  they  please. 

6.  ''  That  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  shall  be 
<<  secured  in  their  persons,  families,  and  estates,  free 
*'  from  plundering,  and  all  other  violence,  or  wrong 
"  whatsoever. 

7.  ^*  That  the  charters  and  liberties  of  this  dty 
^*  may  be  preserved ;  and  that  the  andent  govern* 
'*  ment  thereof,  and  present  governors  and  officers. 
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**  may  remain  and  continue  in  their  former  condi-  book 

VII 

**  tiouy  according  to  his  majesty's  chartei^  and  plea^- 
**  sure. 

8.  *•  That,  for  avoiding  inconveniences  and  dis- 
**  tractions,  the  quartering  of  soldiers  be  referred  or 
"  left  to  the  mayor,  and  governor  of  the  same  city 
**  for  the  time  being. 

9-  **  That  all  such  as  have  carried  any  goods  into 
"  the  castle  may  have  free  liberty  to  carry  the  same 
"  forth. 

10.  •*  That  the  forces,  that  are  to  march  out,  are 
^  to  leave  behind  them  all  cannon,  and  ammunition, 
"  with  their  colours,  and  such  arms  as  is  before  ex- 
"  pressed.** 

The  next  morning,  if  not  before,  (for  the  truth 
is,  from  the  time  that  the  treaty  was  first  offered, 
they  in  the  town  kept  no  guards,  nor  observed  any 
order;  but  their  soldiers  run  away  to  the  prince, 
and  many  of  his  soldiers  went  into  the  town,)  his 
highness  was  possessed  of  Bristol,  the  enemy  then 
marching  away.  Here  the  ill  example  of  p  Read- 
ings in  the  breach  of  the  articles,  was  remembered, 
and  unhappily  followed;  for  all  that  garrison  was 
now  here.  So  that  they,  with  some  colour  of  right, 
or  retaliation,  and  the  rest,  by  their  example,  used 
great  licence  to  the  soldiers,  who  should  have  been 
safely  conducted;  which  reflected  much  upon  the 
prince,  though  he  used  his  utmost  power  to  sup- 
press it ;  and  charged  colonel  Fiennes  to  be  acces- 
sary to  his  own  wrong,  by  marching  out  of  the  town 
fin  hour  before  his  appointment;  and  thereby  his 
convoy  was  not  ready;  and  at  another  gate  than 
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BOOK  was  appointed  and  agreed  on.     And  as  the  articles 
.were  thus  unhappily  violated  to   those  who  went 


1643.  away,  so  they  were  not  enough  observed  to  those 
who  stayed,  and  to  the  city  itself:  for  many  of  co- 
lonel Fiennes'  soldiers  taking  conditions,  and  enter- 
ing with  the  king's  army,  instructed  their  new 
friends,  who  were  most  disaffected;  so  that  one 
whole  street  upon  the  bridge,  the  inhabitants  where- 
of lay  under  some  brand  of  malignity,  though,  no 
doubt,  there  were  many  honest  men  among  them, 
was  almost  totaUy  plundered ;  which,  because  there 
was  but  Uttle  justice  done  upon  the  transgressors, 
was  belieted  to  be  done  by  connivance  from  the  of- 
ficers, and  more  discredited  the  king's  forces,  and 
hb  cause,  than  was  then  taken  notice  of,  or  dis- 
covered. It  was  a  noble  attribute  given  to  the 
brave  Fabricius,  qui  aliquid  esse  crederet  et  in 
hostefH  n^as.  I  wish  I  could  excuse  those  swerv- 
ings  from  justice  and  right,  which  were  too  fre- 
quently practised  against  contracts,  under  the  no- 
tion, that  they,  with  whom  they  were  made,  were 
rebels,  and  could  not  be  too  ill  used ;  when,  as  the 
cause  deserved,  so  it  needed  all  the  ingenuity  and 
integrity,  in  the  propugners  of  it,  to  keep  despair 
from  the  guilty,  who  were  by  much  too  numerous 
for  the  innocent. 

This  reduction  of  Bristol  was  a  full  tide  of  pros- 
perity to  the  king,  and  made  him  master  of  the  se- 
cond city  of  his  kingdom,  and  gave  him  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  one  of  the  richest  counties  of 
the  kingdom,  (for  the  rebels  had  now  no  standing 
garrison,  or  the  least  visible  influence  upon  any  part 
of  Somersetshire,)  and  rendered  Wales  (which  was 
before  well  affected,  except  some  towns  in  Pern- 
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Imkeshire)  more  useful  to  him ;  being  freed  of  the  book 
fear  of  Bristol,  and  consequently  of  the  charge  that- 


alwajs  attends  those  fears;  and  restored  to  the  '^^^• 
trade  with  Bristol ;  which  was  the  greatest  support 
of  those  parts.  Yet  the  king  might  very  well  have 
said,  what  king  Pyrrhus  heretofore  did,  after  his 
second  battle,  by  the  city  of  Asculum,  with  the  Ro- 
mans, where  he  won  the  victory ;  "  If  we  win  an- 
**  other  at  this  price,  we  are  utterly  undone."  And 
truly  his  majesty's  loss  before  this  town  was  ines- 
timable^ and  very  hard  to  be  repaired.  I  am  per- 
suaded there  were  slain,  upon  the  several  assaults, 
of  common  men,  but  such  as  were  tried  and  incom- 
parable foot,  about  five  hundred ;  and  abundance  of 
excellent  officers,  whereof  many  were  of  prime  com- 
mand and  quality. 

On  the  Cornish  side  fell,  besides  major  Kendall, 
and  many  other  inferior  officers,  excellent  in  their 
degree,  colonel  Buck,  a  modest  and  a  stout  com- 
mander^  and  of  good  experience  in  war :  who  hav- 
ing got  over  the  grafP^  and  even  to  the  top  of  the 
wan,  was  knocked  down  with  a  halbert,  and  pe- 
rished in  the  graff ;  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  and  co- 
lonel John  Trevannion,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Cornish  regiments,  whose  memories  can  never  be 
enough  celebrated ;  who  being  led  by  Ao  impulsion, 
but  of  conscience,  and  their  own  observation  of  the 
iD  practices  and  designs  of  the  great  conductors,  (for 
diey  both  were  of  the  house  of  commons,)  engaged 
themselves  with  the  first  in  the  opposition ;  and  as 
soon  as  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  those  other  gentle- 
men came  into  Cornwall,  joined  with  them;  and 
being  both  of  singular  reputation,  and  good  fortunes 
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-after  his  father,  they  engaged  their  persons  and 


1643.  estates  in  the  service;  rather  doing  great  things, 
than  affecting  that  it  should  be  taken  notice  of  to 
be  done  by  them ;  applying  themselves  to  all  infir- 
mities, and  condescending  ^  to  all  capacities,  for  re- 
moving all  obstructions,  which  accidentally  arose 
among  those,  who  could  only  prosper  by  being  of 
one  mind.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  was  governor  of 
Pendennis  castle,  upon  the  credit  and  security 
whereof,  the  kmg's  party  in  that  country  first  de- 
pended, and,  by  the  command  it  had  of  the  harbour 
of  Falmouth,  was,  or  might  be,  supplied  with  all 
that  was  necessary.  He  was  indeed  a  young  man 
of  admirable  parts,  a  sharp  and  discerning  wit,  a 
staid  and  solid  judgment,  a  gentle  and  most  oblig- 
ing behaviour,  and  a  courage  so  dear  and  keen,  as, 
even  without  the  other  ornaments,  would  have  ren- 
dered him  very  considerable :  they  were  both  young,' 
neither  of  them  above  eight  and  twenty,  of  entire 
friendship  to  one  another,  and  to  sir  Bevil  Greenvil, 
whose  body  was  not  yet  buried;  they  were  both 
hurt  almost  in  the  same  minute,  and  in  the  same 
place;  both  shot  in  the  thigh  with  musket  bullets;' 
their  bones  broken,  the  one  dying  presently,  the 
other  some  few  days  after ;  and  both  had  the  royal 
sacrifice  of  their  sovereign's  very  particular  sorrow, 
and  the  concurrence  of  all  good  men's;  and».that 
which  is  a  greater  solemnity  to  their  memories,  as 
it  fiu'es  with  most  great  and  virtuous  men,  whose 
loss  is  better  understood  long  afterwards,  they  were 

*>  oondescendiDg]  deaoeoding        *  musket  bullets ;]  a  musket 
^  youDg,]  very  young,  bullet ; 
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as  often  lamented,  as  the  accidents  in  the  public  af-  book 
fidrs  made  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  Cornish        '' 


of  greatest  signification  to  the  cause.  '  ^^• 

On  the  north  side,  of  prince  Rupert's  army,  fell 
very  many  good  officers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  co- 
lonel Harry  Lunsford,  an  officer  of  extraordinary 
sobriety,  industry,  and  courage;  near^  whom,  his 
exceUent  lieutenant  colonel  Moyle  was  likewise 
hurt,  and  died  within  few  days,  both  shot  out  of  a 
window  after  they  had  entered  the  suburbs.  There 
were  hurt,  the  lord  viscount  Grandison,  nephew  to 
the  great  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  colonel 
general  of  the  king's  foot;  colonel  John  BeUasis, 
since  lord  BeUasis ;  colonel  Bernard  Ashley ;  colonel 
sir  John  Owen;  and  many  other  officers  of  name, 
of  whom  none  of  quality  died  of  their  wounds  but 
the  lord  Grandison ;  whose  loss  can  never  be  enough 
lamented.  He  was  a  young  man  of  so  virtuous  a 
habit  of  mind,  that  no  temptation  or  provocation 
could  corrupt  him ;  so  great  a  lover  of  justice  and 
integrity,  that  no  example,  necessity,  or  even  the 
barbarity  of  this  war,  could  make  him  swerve  from 
the  most  precise  rules  of  it ;  and  of  that  rare  piety 
and  devotion,  that  the  court,  or  camp,  could  not 
shew  a  more  faultless  person,  or  to  whose  example 
young  men  might  more  reasonably  conform  them- 
selves. His  personal  valour,  and  courage  of  all 
kinds,  (for  he  had  sometimes  indulged  so  much  to 
the  corrupt  opinion  of  honour,  as  to  venture  himself 
in  duels,)  was  very  eminent,  insomuch  as  he  was 
accused  of  being  too  prodigal  of  his  person ;  his  af- 
fection, and  zeal,  and  obedience  to  the  king,  was 
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BOOK  9uch  as  became  a  branch  of  that  family.    And  he 
^^'     was  wont  to  say,  <<  that  if  he  had  not  undenUndiDg 


1643.  **  enough  to  know  the  uprightness  of  the  cause,  nor 
**  loyalty  enough  to  inform  him  of  the  duty  of  a 
<<  subject,  yet  °  the  very  obligations  of  gratitude  to 
**  the  king,  on  the  behalf  of  his  house,  were  such,  as 
^*  his  life  was  but  a  due  sacrifice :"  and  therefore, 
he  no  sooner  saw  the  war  unavoidable,  than  he  en- 
gaged all  his  brethren,  as  well  as  himsdf,  in  the 
service ;  and  there  were  then  three  more  of  them  in 
command  in  the  army,  where  ^  he  was  so  unfortu- 
nately cut  off. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Bristol  came 
to  the  king  at  Oxford,  after  a  solemn  thank^ving 
to  God  for  the  success,  which  was  immediatdy  and 
publicly  perfi>rmed,  his  migesty  assembled  his  privy*, 
council,  to  consider  how  this  greai  blessing  in  war 
might  be  applied  to  the  procuring  a  happy  peace ; 
and  that  this  might  be  the  last  town  he  should  pur- 
chase at  the  price  of  blood.    It  ww  evident,  that» 
as  tUs  last  victory  added  great  lustre  and  beauty  to 
the  whole  fiu:e  of  his  affairs,  so  it  would  produce  an 
equal  paleness,  and  be  an  ominous  presage  to  the 
parliament ;  where  the  jealousies  and  api^hensions 
between  themselves  still  gr^w  higher,  and  new  re- 
medies still  proposed,  which  were  generally  thought 
worse  than  the  disease. 
The  two        Upon  the  news  of  the  lord  Fairfax's  being  de- 
Kild^.  feated  in  the  north,  which  came  about  this  timely 
"^*^"  they  resolved'  to  send  a  committee  of  the  two 
l^^for     houses  into  Scotland,  *'  to  desire  their  brethren  of 

"  yet]  that    '  time,]  Not  in  MS. 
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**  that  kingdom  presently  to  advance  with  an  army  book 
«  for  tbdr  relief ;"  which  was  thought  so  desperate .    ^'' 


a  cure,  that  the  lords  naming  the  earl  of  Rutland,  ^^^^^ 
and  lord  Grey  of  Warke,  for  that  embassy,  the  earl 
upon  indifigxwition  of  health  procured  a  release ;  and 
the  other,  who  had  never  declined  any  employment 
they  would  confer  on  him,  so  peremptorily  refused 
to  meddle  in  it,  that  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower;  and,  in  the  end,  they  were  compelled  to 
dqnite  only  commoners  to  that  service :  and  so  sir 
William  Armyne,  young  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  two 
more,  assisted  with  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Nye,  two 
of  their  powerful  dergy,  were  embarked  in  that  ne- 
godation;  upon  which,  they  who  sent  them  were 
so  fiu"  from  being  confident,  and  so  little  satisfied, 
that  they  should  be  driven  to  bring  in  foreign  forces, 
with  the  purpose  whereof  they  had  so  long  traduced 
the  king,  that  there  was,  some  few  desperate  per* 
sons  only  excepted,  even  a  universal  desire  of  peace ; 
and  the  earl  of  Essex  himself,  writing  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  defects  in  his  army, 
and  of  his  wants  of  horse,  men^  and  money,  advised, 
**  that  they  would  think  of  sending  some  reasonable 
^  propositions  to  the  king,  for  the  procuring  a  safe 
'*  peace  f  which  being  the  first  intimation  he  had 
ever  given  to  that  purpose,  together  mth  his  fami- 
liarity and  correspondence  with  those  lords,  who 
were  known  passionately  to  desire  an  accommoda- 
tion, gave  them  sad  apprehensions ;  which  were  in- 
creased by  some  severe  messages  they  received  from 
him,  for  his  vindication  from  the  foul  aspersions  and 
calumnies,  which  were  generally  and  publicly  laid 
<m  him,  for  his  unactivity  after  the  winning  Read- 
ing, whilst  the  queen  marched  securely  to  Oxford, 
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VII 

/*  would  think  of  some  way  of  righting  himself,  if 


1643.    «  they  were  not  sensible  on  his  behalf." 

How  to  work  upon  these  discomposed  humours, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  such  temper,  that  they  might 
consent  to  the  kingdom's  peace,  was  the  argument 
of  the  king's. consultations:  but  by  what  expedioit 
to  promote  this,  was  the  difficulty.  After  the  breach 
of  the  last  treaty,  and  when  the  king  had  in  vain 
laboured  to  revive  it,  and  could  not  procure  any  «i- 
swer  from  them  to  his  last  messages;  but  instead 
thereof  his  messenger  imprisoned,  tried  before  a 
council  of  war  for  his  life,  and  still  in  custody,  and 
a  declaration,  **  that  whosoever  should  be  employed 
**  by  his  majesty,  on  any  message  to  them,  withoat 
**  their  leave,  should  be  proceeded  against  as  a  spy," 
(so  that  though  they  pretended  to  be  his  great 
council,  they  upon  the  matter  now  protested  against 
.    any  relation  to  his  majesty,),  he  advised  with  his 
council, ''  what  might  be  fit  for  him  to  do,  to  lessen 
**  the  reverence  and  reputation  of  them  with  the 
**  people  :**  for  the  superstition  towards  the  name  of 
a  parliament  was  so  general^  that  the  king  bad 
wisely  forborne  to  charge  the  two  houses  with  the 
treason  and  rebellion  which  ^  was  raised,  but  im- 
puted it  to  particular  persons,  who  were  most  visi- 
bly and  actually  engaged  in  it.     Some  were  of  opU 
nion,  *'  that  all  the  members  who  stayed  there,  and 
**  sat  in  either  house,  being  guilty  of  so  many  trea- 
'*  sonaUe  acts,  thereby  the  parliament  was  actually 
^*  dissolved,  by  the  same  reason  as  a  corporation,  by 
**  great  misdemeanour  and  crime,  might  forfeit  their 
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^  charter ;  and  therefore  that  the  king  should,  by  book 
'*  his  proclamation,  declare  the  dissolution  of  it,  and .    ^^' 


**  then  consider  whether  it  were  fit  to  call  another."  ^^^3. 
But  this  opinion  was  generally  disliked,  both  **  be- 
^  cause  it  was  conceived  not  to  be  just ;  for  the 
**  treason  of  those  who  were  present  could  not  for- 
*^  feit  the  right  of  those  who  were  away ;  neither 
*•  was  it  evident,  that  all  that  were  present  **  con- 
^*  sented  to  the  ill  that  was  done ;  and  the  king^s 
'^  declaring  a  parliament  to  be  dissolved,  contrary  to 
**  an  act  of  parliament,  was  believed,  would  prove 
^  an  act  so  ungracious  to  the  people,  for  the  conse- 
^'  quences  of  it,  that  the  king  would  be  an  exceed- 
^  ing  loser  by  such  an  attempt ;  and  that  many,  in 
•*  such  a  case,  would  return  thither,  who  out  of  con- 
**  science  had  withdrawn  from  that  assembly." 

In  conclusion,  the  advice  was  unanimous,  **  that 
**  his  majesty  should  dedare  the  orders  and  pro- 
**  ceedings  of  one  or  both  houses  to  be  void,  by  rea- 
*^  son  the  members  did  not  enjoy  the  freedom  .and 
"liberty  of  parliament;  and  therefore  should <^  re- 
^  quire  his  good  subjects,  no  longer  to  be  misled  by 
^  them :"  and,  to  that  purpose,  the  king  had  issued 
his  proclamation  six  weeks  befdre  this  happy  turn 
in  his  affairs,  so  that  he  could  not  now  send  a  mes- 
sage to  them,  as  to  two  houses  of  parliament,  lest 
he  might  seem  to  retract  his  former  judgment  of 
them,  which  was  concluded  to  be  both  regular  and 
just.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  lest  his  majesty  might 
be  understood  to  be  so  much  elated  with  his  good 
successes,  and  the  increase  of  his  strength,  that  he 
aimed  at  no  less  than  a  perfect  victory,  and  the  ruin 

^  all  that  were  preacDt]  all  present        ^  should]  Not  in  MS, 
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BOOK  of  those  who  had  incensed  him,  (by  which  insinu- 

VII.  '    ^    i^ 

ations  they,  who  could  not  forgive  themselves,  en- 

'^*^'  deavoured  to  make  all  others  desperate,)  he  was  re- 
solved to  publish  such  a  declaration  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  both  houses,  and  their  ^  army,  oould 
not  but  take  notice  of,  and  might,  if  they  were  in- 
clined to  it,  thence  take  a  rise  to  make  any  over- 
tures to  him  towards  an  atonement.  To  ®  that  pur- 
pose, the  next  day  after  he  received  the  assurance 
of  the  taking  of  Bristol,  his  majesty  published  this 
ensuing  dedaration;  which  ^  I  shall  enter  in  his 
own  words. 

His  vfuyesty's^  declafation  to  all  his  loving  s^ub^ 
Jects,  after  his  victories  over  the  lord  Fairfax 
in  the  norths  sir  William  Waller  in  the  west^ 
and  the  talcing  of  Bristol  by  his  majestff*s 
forces. 

The  kiDg*«  ''  As  the  grievances  and  losses  of  no  particular 
after  his^°  *'  pcrsous,  siucc  thcsc  miserable  bloody  distempers 
**  have  disquieted  this  poor  kingdom,  can  be  com- 
''  pared  to  the  loss  and  damage  we  ourself  have  sus- 
^*  tained,  there  having  been  no  victory  obtained  but 
*^  in  the  blood  of  our  own  subjects,  nor  no  rapine  or 
'^  violence  committed,  but  to  the  impoverishment 
^'  and  ruin  of  our  own  people ;  so,  a  blessed  and 
^^  happy  peace  cannot  be  so  acceptable  and  welcome 
*^  to  any  man,  as  to  us.  Almighty  Grod,  to  whom 
''  all  the  secrets  of  our  heart  are  open,  who  hath  so 
*'  often  and  so  miraculously  preserved  us,  and  to 
^'  whose  power  alone  we  must  attribute  the  good- 

^  their]  Omitted  vn  MS.  ^  His  majesty*8  &c.]    In  the 
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ness  of  our  present  condition,  (how  unhappy  so«  book 
ever  it  is  with  reference  to  the  public  calamities,). 


**  knows,  with  what  unwillingness,  with  what  an-  ^^^^* 
^  goKh  of  soul,  we  submitted  ourself  to  the  neces- 
^  sily  of  taking  up  defensive  arms.  And  the  world 
**  knows  with  what  justice  and  bounty  we  have  re- 
**  paired  our  subjects,  for  all  the  pressure  and  in- 
^  convemences  they  had  borne,  by  such  excellent 
**  laws^  as  would  for  ever  have  prevented  the  like ; 
*^  and  widi  what  earnestness  uid  importunity  we 
'*  desired  to  add  any  thing,  for  the  establbhment  of 
^  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom. 
''  How  all  these  have  been  disturbed,  invaded,  and 
^*  almopt  destroyed,  by  faction,  sedition,  and  trea- 
'*  son,  by  those,  who  have  neither  reverence  to  God, 
^  nor  affection  to  men,  but  have  sacrificed  both  to 
**  their  own  ends  and  ambition,  is  now  so  evident, 
**  that  we  hope,  as  God  hath  wonderfully  manifested 
^  his  cmre  of  us,  and  his  defence  of  his  and  our  most 
**  just  cause ;  so  he  hath  so  far  touched  the  hearts 
**  of  our  people,  that  their  eyes  are  at  last  opened 
^'  to  see  how  miserably  they  have  been  seduced,  and 
**  to  abhor  those  persons,  whose  malice  and  subtlety 
"  had  seduced  them  to  dishonour  him,  to  rebel 
**'  against  us,  and  to  bring  much  misery  and  cala^^ 
"  nnty  upon  their  native  country. 

'^  We  well  remember  the  protestation  voluntarily 
^  made  by  us,  in  the  head  of  that  small  army  we 
^  wjere  master  of  in  September  last,  to  defend  and 
^'  maintain  the  true  reformed  protestant  religion : 
*'  and  if  it  should  please  God,  by  his  blessing  upon 
^  that  army,  to  preserve  us  from  this  rebellion,  that 
^^  we  would  maintain  the  just  privileges  and  free- 
^<  dom   of  parliament,  and  govern  by  the  kno^v^n 
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BOOK  ^*  laws  of  the  land;  for  whose  defence,  in  truth, 
*     '*  that  army  was  only  raised,  and  hath  been  since 

1643.  «c  kept.  And  there  cannot  be  a  more  seasonable 
^^  time  to  renew  that  protestation  than  now,  when 
^  God  hath  vouchsafed  us  so  many  victories  and 
**  successes,  and  hath  rendered  the  power  of  those, 
**  who  seek  to  destroy  us,  less  formidable  than  it 
**  hatli  been,  (so  that  we  shall  probably  not  fall  un- 
''  der  the  scandalous  imputation,  which  hath  usually 
**  attended  our  messages  of  peace,  that  they  proceed 
**  from  the  weakness  of  our  power,  not  love  of  our 
**  people,)  and  when  there  is  more  freedom  in  many 
^  counties,  for  our  good  subjects  to  receive  true  in* 
**  formation  of  their  own  and  our  condition ;  the 
^*  knowledge  whereof  hath  been,  with  equal  indus- 
«<  try  and  injustice,  kept  from  them,  as  other  acts  of 
**  cruelty  have  been  imposed  on  them. 

^*  We  do  therefore  declare  to  all  the  world,  in 
*'  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  whom  we  must 
**  give  a  strict  account  of  all  our  professions  and 
**  protestations,  that  we  are  so  fieur  from  intending 
<<  any  alteration  of  the  religion  established,  (as  hath 
**  been  often  falsely,  scandalously,  and  against  the 
**  conscience  of  the  contrivers  themselves  of  that  ni- 
**  nvour,  suggested  to  our  people,)  or  from  the  least 
*^  thought  of  invading  the  liberty  and  property  of 
**  the  subject,  or  violating  the  just  privileges  of  par- 
**  liament,  that  we  call  that  God  to  witness,  who 
**  hath  covered  our  head  in  the  day  ofhatde^  that 
'^  we  desire  from  our  soul,  and  shall  always  use  our 
*^  utmost  endeavour,  to  preserve  and  advance  the 
**  true  reformed  protestant  religion,  estaUished  in 
**  the  church  of  England ;  in  which  we  were  bom, 
'*  have  faithfully  livedo  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
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**  shall  resolutely  die:  that  the  preservation  of  the  book 

"  libertj  and  property  of  the  subject,  in  the  due  ob- — 

**  serration  of  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  shall  be  ^^'^*^' 
**  equally  our  care,  as  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
^  lights ;  we  desiring  to  govern  only  by  those  good 
**  law8»  which,  till  they  were  oppressed  by  this  odi- 
'*  ous  rebellion,  preserved  this  nation  happy.  And 
**  we  do  acknowledge  the  just  privileges  of  parlia- 
^  ment  to  be  an  essential  part  of  those  laws,  and 
^  shall  therefore  most  solemnly  defend  and  observe 
^  them.  So  that,  in  truth,  if  either  religion,  law, 
^  or  liberty,  be  precious  to  our  people,  they  will,  by 
^  their  submission  to  us,  join  with  us  in  the  defence 
''of  them;  and  thereby  establish  that  peace,  by 
**  which  only  they  can  flourish,  and  be  enjoyed. 

*'  Whether  these  men,  that  be  professed  enemies 
^  to  the  established  ecclesiastical  government,  who 
**  reinroach  and  persecute  the  learned  orthodox  mi- 
^  nirters  of  the  church,  and  into  their  places  put  ig- 
**  norant,  seditious,  and  schismatical  preachers,  who 
**  viHfy  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  impiously 
**  pro£Bme  God's  worship  with  their  scurrilous  and 
^  seditious  demeanour,  are  like  to  advance  that  re- 
«  Hgion ;  whether  those  men,  who  boldly,  and  with- 
^  out  the  least  shadow  or  colour  of  law,  impose  in- 
^  supportable  taxes  and  odious  excises  upon  their 
^  fellow  subjects,  imprison,  torment,  and  murder 
^'  them,  are  like  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  pro- 
*^  perty  of  the  subject :  and  whether  those  men, 
'^  who  seize  and  possess  themselves  of  our  own  un- 
^  questionable  revenue,  and  our  just  rights,  have 
**  denied  us  our  negative  voice,  have,  by  force  and 
^  violence,  awed  and  terrified  the  members  of  both 
*'  houses,  and  lastly  have,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  dis« 
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BOOK   **  solved  the  present  pariiament,  by  driving  away 

^"'     **  and  imprisoning  the  members,  and  resolving  the 

1643.    «  whole  power  thereof,  and  more,  into  a  oomndttee 

**  of  a  few  men,  contrary  to  all  law^  custom,  or  pre- 

'*  cedent,  are  like  to  vindicate  and  upbdd  the  privi- 

**  leges  of  parliament,  all  the  world  may  judge. 

<<  We  do  therefwe  once  more  conjure  our  good 
'*  subjects,  by  their  memory  of  that  excellent  peace 
^*  and  firm  happiness,  with  which  it  pleased  God  to 
**  reward  their  duty  and  loyalty  in  time  past ;  by 
**  their  oaths  of  aUegiance  and  supremacy,  which  tto 
**  vow  or  coveimnt,  contrived  and  administered  to 
'<  and  by  themselves,  can  cancel  or  evade ;  by  what- 
^'  soever  is  dear  and  precious  to  them  in  this  life,  of 
**  hoped  or  prayed  for  in  the  life  to  come,  thitt  thiey 
**  will  remember  their  duty,  and  consider  their  in- 
^'  terest,  and  no  longer  suffer  themselves  to  be  oris- 
*'  led,  their  prince  dishonoured,  and  their  country 
'*  wasted  and  undone  by  the  malice  and  cunnii^  of 
^<  those  state  impostors ;  w1m>,  under  pretence  of  le- 
**  f<N*mation,  would  introduce  whatsoever  is  mon- 
**  strous  and  unnatural  both  to  religion  and  pcdicy : 
'^  but  that  they  rather  choose  quietly  to  enjoy  their 
'*  religion,  property,  and  liberty,  founded  and  jho- 
^'  vided  for  by  the  wisdom  and  industry  of  former 
'*  times,  and  secured  and  enlaiged  by  the  blessings 
*^  upon  the  present  age,  than  to  spend  their  tires 
^^  and  fortunes  to  purchase  confusion,  and  to  make 
^^  themselves  UaUe  to  the  most  intolerable  kind  of 
**  slavery,  that  is,  to  be  slaves  to  their  £ellow  sub- 
*^  jects ;  who,  by  their  prodigious,  unheard  of  acts 
**  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  have  given  them  soffi- 
''  cient  evidence  what  they  are  to  expect  at  their 
''  hands. 
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^*  And  kt  not  our  good  people,  who  have  been  book 
^ousled,  or,  through  want  of  understanding,  or- 
''  want  e£  ooumge,  submitted  themselves  to  unwar- 
<<  raatabl^  and  (Ualoyal  actions,  be  taught,  by  these 
*^  seducers,  that  their  safety  now  consists  in  despair; 
**  and  that  they  can  only  secure  themselves  for  the 
iUs  they  have  done,  by  a  resolute  and  peremptory 
disobedience.  Revenge  and  blood-thirstiness  have 
^  never  been  imputed  to  us,  by  those,  who  have  not 
'^kfi  either'^  our  government,  or  nature,  unex- 
^amined^  with  the  greatest  boldness  and  malice. 
^  And  all  those  who,  since  those  bloody  distractions, 
^  out  of  consd^ice  have  returned  from  their  evil 
**  ways  to  us,  have  found,  that  it  was  not  so  easy  for 
^  ftem  to  repent,  as  for  us  to  forgive.  And  whoso- 
**  ever  have  been  misled  by  those  whose  hearts  horn 
^  the  beginning  have  designed  all  this  mischief,  and 

*  dudl  redeem  their  past  crimes  by  their  present  ser- 
^  vioe  and  loyalty,  in  the  aj^rehending  or  opposing 
^  sudi  who  shall  continue  to  bear  arms  against  us^ 
**  and  shaU  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce 
^  those  men  to  their  due  obedience,  and  to  restore 
^  this  kingdom  to  its  wonted  peace,  shall  have  cause 
^  to  magnify  our  mercy,  and  to  repent  the  trespasses 
^  committed  against  so  just  and  gracious  a  sovereign. 

*  Lastly,  we  desire  all  our  good  subjects  who  have 
^  leaHy  assisted,  or  really  vdshed  us  well,  now  God 
*faath  done  sach  wonde^l  things  for  us,  vigors 

*  ottdy  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  mi- 
^  series,  by  bringing  in  men,  money,  plate,  horses, 
"  or  arms,  to  our  aid ;  that  so  we  b^ng  not  wanting 

*  to  oursdves,  may  with  confidence  expect  the  con- 


^  not  left  either]  left  neither 
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BOOK   **  tinuance  of  God's  fkvour,  to  restore  us  all  to  that 

VII. 

'  blessed  harmony  of  affections,  which  may,  establish 


1643L 


**  a  firm  peace ;  without  the  speedy  obtaining  of 
*^  which,  this  poor  kingdom  will  be  utterly  undone* 
*^  though  not  absolutely  lost." 

What  effect  this  declaration^  produced,  at  least 
what  accident  fell  out  shortly  after  the  pubUahing 
it,  we  shall  have  occasion  anon  to  remember,  when 
we  have  first  remembered  some  unfortunate  pas« 
sages,  which  accompanied  this  prosperity  on  the 
king's  part ;  for  the  sunshine  of  his  conquest  was 
somewhat  clouded,  not  only  by  the  number  and  qua* 
lity  of  the  slain,  but  by  the  jealousies  and  misunder* 
standings  of  those  who  were  alive.  There  was  not, 
from  the  beginning,  that  conformity  of  humour  and 
indinations  bet^Veen  the  princes  and  the  marqub  of 
Hertford,  as  had  been  to  be  wished  between  all  per^ 
sons  of  honour,  who  were  engaged  in  a  quarrel  that 
could  never  prosper  but  by  the  union  oi  the  under*' 
takers.  Prince  Maurice,  and,  on  his  behalf,  (or  ra- 
ther the  other  by  his  impulsion,)  prince  Rupert, 
taking  to  heart,  that  a  nephew  of  the  king's  should 
be  lieutenant  general  to  the  marquis,  who  had  nei«' 
ther  been  exercised  in  the  profession  of  a  soldier, 
nor  even  now  punctually  studied  the  office  of  a  ge- 
neral :  on  the  other  hand,  the  marquis,  who  was  of 
the  most  gentle  nature  to  the  gentle,  and  as  rough 
and  resolute  to  the  imperious,  it  may  be  liked  not 
the  prince's  assuming  to  himself  more  than  became 
a  lieutenant  general,  and  sometimes  crossing  acts  of 
his  with  relation  to  the  governing  and  disposing  the 
mong*tbe   affairs  of  the  country,  in  which  he  knew  himself 

VdecUratioii]  proclamation 
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better  versed  than  the  prince  ;  and  when  Bristol  Waa  book 

VII 

taken,  where  the  marquis  took  himself  to  command . 


in  chiefs  bang  a  town  particularly  within  his  com-  '^^^• 
misnon,  and  of  which  he  was  besides  lord  lieute-pHodpai 
nant,  he  thought  himself  not  regardfiiUj  enough  a^'l^rtbe 
used,  that  prince  Rupert  had  not  only  entered  intogJ*JJf™; 
the  treaty  without  his  advice,  but  concluded  the  ar-®"»^*- 
tides  without  so  much  as  naming  him,  or  taking  no« 
tice  that  he  was  there*  And  therefore  with  a»  little 
ceremony  to  his  highness,  or  so  much  as  communi- 
cating it  to  either  of  the  princes,  the  marquis  de- 
dared  that  he  would  give  the  government  of  that 
dty  to  sir  Ralph  Hopton.  Prince  Rupert  on  the 
other  hand  conceived  the  town  won  by  him,  being 
entered  on  that  side  in  which  he  commanded  abso- 
hitely,  and  the  Cornish  on  the  other  part  absolutely 
repulsed ;  and  therefore  that  the  disposition  of  the 
onnmand  and  government  of  it  wholly  belonged  to 
him.  But  when  he  heard  the  resolution  of  the  mar- 
quis concerning  sir  Ral[A  Hopton,  who  was  not  to 
be  put  into  the  scale  with  any  private  man,  he  gave 
over  the  design  of  conferring  it  upon  any  of  the 
pretenders ;  and  by  the  same  messenger,  by  whom 
he  advertised  his  majesty  of  the  good  success,  he  de- 
sired, *'  that  he  would  bestow  the  government  of 
^ihat  oty,  reduced  by  him,  upon  himself;"  the 
which  the  king  readily  consented  to,  not  suspecting 
any  dispute  to  be  about  it.  And  shortly  after  an 
express  arrived  likewise  from  the  marquis,  with  a3i 
aeoount  of  all  particulars,  and  that  his  lordship  had 
designed  sir  Ralph  Hopton  to  be  governor  of  the 
new-got  city. 

Then,  and  not  before,  the  king  understood  what 
strait  he  was  in ;  and  was  exceedingly  perplexed  to 
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KooK  find  an  expedient  to  compose  the  difference  that  he 
^"'  saw  would  arise.  He  had  passed  his  word  to  his 
nephew,  of  whom  he  was  very  tender,  and  did  in 
truth  believe  that  his  title  to  dispose  the  govern- 
ment was  very  just:  he  had  likewise^  a  very  just 
esteem  of  the  marquis,  who  had  served  him  with  all 
fidelity,  and  had^  clearly  declared  himself  for  him, 
when  the  doing  otherwise  would  have  been  most 
prejudicial  to  his  majesty  :  and,  it  could  not  be  de^ 
nied,  no  subject's  affection  and  loyalty  gave  a  greater 
lustre  to  the  king's  cause,  than  that  of  the  marquis ; 
and  that  which  was  a  circumstance  of  infinite  mo- 
ment, was  the  nominating  sir  Ralph  Hopton ;  who 
as  he  was  a  person  of  high  merit  from  the  king,  so 
he  was  the  most  gracious  and  popular  to  that  dty, 
and  the  country  adjacent ;  and  after  so  great  service, 
and  suffering  in  the  service,  to  expose  him  to  a  re- 
fiisal,  was  both  against  the  kindness  and  goodness  of 
the  king's  nature,  and  his  politic  foresight  into  his 
affairs.  And  as  a  presage  how  various  the  interpre- 
tation would  be  abroad,  of  whatsoever  l^e  should  de- 
termine, he  found  the  minds  and  affections  of  his 
own  court  and  council,  with  more  passion  than  or- 
dinary, ready  to  deliver  their  opinions.  The  mar- 
quis was  generally  loved,  and  where  he  was  not 
enough  known  to  be  so,  his  interest  and  reputation 
in  the  kingdom  was  thought  of  wonderful  consider- 
ation in  the  king*8  business :  and  many  were  very 
much  troubled  to  see  prince  Rupert,  whose  activity 
and  courage  in  the  field  they  thought  veiy  mstru- 
mental,  incline  to  get  the  possession  of  the  second 
dty  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  or  to  engage 

^  he  h(ul  likewise]  so  be  liad  ^  had]  who 
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himscdf  so  much  in  tJie  dvil  governinent,  as  sudi  a  book 
oommaiid  soberly  executed  must  necessarily  compre- . 


hend :  and  this  as  it  were  in  contempt  of  one  of  the  *^^^' 
prime  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  order  the 
prince  had  not  expressed  himself  very  debonair. 
And  these  thought  ''  the  king  was^  by  counsel  and 
**  precept,  to  reform  and  soften  the  prince's  undei^ 
*^  standing  and  humour ;  and  to  persuade  him,  in 
*'  ooDopliance  with  his  service,  to  decline  the  con- 
^  test,  and  suffer  the  marquis  to  proceed  in  his  dis- 
^  position,  which,  on  all  parts,  was  acknowledged  to 
'^  be  most  fitly  designed." 

Others  again  were  of  opinion,  '^  that  the  right  of 
<<  disposing  the  command  to  whomsoever  he  thought 
**  fit,  entirely  belonged  to  prince  Rupert ;  and  there- 
^  fi>re  (besides  that  the  king  had,  by  the  same  mes- 
^  senger  who  brought  the  suit,  returned  his  consent) 
^  that  he  could  not  be  reasonably  refused,  when  he 
*'  desirchd  it  for  himself;  which  would  take  away  aU 
**  possible  imagination  of  disrespect  to  ^  sir  Ralph 
**  Hopton,  who  could  not  take  it  ill,  that  the  prince 
**  himself  had  taken  a  command,  that  was  designed 
**  to  him :  that  the  eyes  of  the  army  were  upon  his 
**  highness,  whose  name  was  grown  a  terror  to  the 
*^  enen^,  as  his  courage  and  conduct  had  been  very 
^  prosperous  to  the  king ;  and  if,  after  so  happy  and 
^  glorious  an  achievement,  he  should  now  receive  a 
^  repulse  in  so  reasonable  a  pretence,  though  it  would 
^  not  lessen  his  own  duty  or  alacrity  in  the  service, 
*^  it  might  have  an  unhappy  influence  upon  his  re*- 
^  putation  and  interest  in  the  army ;  which  could 
^  receive  no  diminution  without  apparent  damage  to 
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BOOK  **  his  majesty:  and  therefore,  that  some  means  should 

VII  «r       "^ 

'  ^  be  used  to  the  marquis,  to  wave  his  title,  and  to 
X  1643.  «  consent  that  the  prince  should  enjoy  his  desires:" 
so  that  they  who  were  only  fit  to  be  employed  to 
persuade  and  alter  either,  seemed,  and  indeed  were, 
passionately  engaged  against  the  thing  they  were  to 
persuade.  Whereupon  ^  the  king  discerned  that  all 
depended  upon  his  own  royal  wisdom ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  to  take  a  journey  in  his  own  person  to 
Bristol,  and  there  to  give  such  a  rule  as  he  should 
find  most  necessary ;  to  which,  he  presumed,  both 
persons  would  conform  themselves,  as  well  cordiallj, 
as  obediently. 
The  kins  That  which  the  king  proposed  to  himself  was,  to 
Bri^oMo  gratify  his  nephew  with  the  name,  and  the  marquis, 
by  making  sir  Ralph  Hopton  enjoy  the  thing ;  upon 
obliging  whom  the  king's  care  was  very  particular. 
For  though  he  knew  his  nature,  as  in  truth  it  was, 
most  exactly  free  from  interrupting  the  least  puUic 
service  by  private  ends  or  thoughts,  other  men  would 
be  apt  to  conceive  and  publish  a  disrespect  to  be 
done  to  him,  which  himself  apprehended  not ;  and 
therefore  his  majesty^  was  not  only,  in  his  own 
princely  mind,  to  retain  a  very  gracious  sense  of  his 
service,  but  to  give  evidence  to  all  men,  that  he  did 
so.  And  so  after  he  had  made  a  joyful  entranee 
into  Bristol,  which  was  performed  with  all  decent 
solemnity,  and  used  all  kind  and  obfiging  expres- 
sions to  the  marquis,  he  desired  him  in  private  i*  to 
consent,  that  he  might  perform  his  promise  to  his 
nephew,  which  he  had  passed  before  he  had  anj 

"  Whereupon]  So  that  i*  he  desired  him  in  private] 

<*  and  therefore  his  majesty]     and  in  private  denred 
and  therefore  that  he 
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imaginaticn  that  his  lordship  otherwise  had  deter-  book 
mined  of  it ;  without  speaking  at  all  of  any  other . 


title  his  highness  4  had  to  it,  but  by  his  majesty's  ^^'*^' 
promise.  He  established  prince  Rupert  in  the  go- 
Temment  of  Bristol^  who  immediately  sent  a  com- 
mission to  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  (who  was  now  so  well 
recovered,  that  he  walked  into  the  air,)  to  be  his 
lieutenant  governor ;  signifying  likewise  to  him,  by 
a  confident  that '  passed  between  them,  ^'  that  though 
^<  he  was  now  engaged  for  some  time,  which  should 
**  not  be  long,  to  keep  the  superior  title  himself,  he 
**  would  not  at  all  meddle  in  the  government,  but 
^  that  he  should  be  as  absolute  in  it,  as  if  the  origi- 
**  nal  .commission  had  been  granted  to  him." 

Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  was  exceedingly  sorry 
^hat  his  name  was  at  all  used,  and  exposed,  as  an. 
4irgument  of  difference  and  misunderstanding  be- 
tween persons  of  such  eminent  influence  upon  the 
public,  quickly  discerned  that  this  expedient,  though 
it  seemed  plausibly  to  lessen  the  noise  of  the  debate, 
did  in  truth  object  him  to  the  full  envy  of  one  party. 
For  the  marquis  (who  by  the  king's  persuasions  was 
rather  quieted  than  satisfied)  might,  and  he  foresaw 
would,  be  persuaded  to  expect  that  he  would  refuse 
tiie  commission  firom  prince  Rupert,  both,  as  he 
■might  be  thought  to  comply  in  an  injury  done  to  the 
marquis,  to  whom  his  devotion  had  been  ancient, 
last,  and  unshaken,  and  as  the  command  now  given 
Um  was  inferior  to  what  the  marquis,  who  had  the 
.power  of  disposal,  had  conferred  on  him ;  and  so 
that  he  should  vindicate  the  title,  which  the  king 
himself  was  loath  to  give  a  judgment  upon.     He 


n  his  highness]  he         '  a  confident  that]  a  confidant  who 
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BOOK  was  *  the  more  trouUed^  because  he  found  that^  by 
^^^*  giihmittJTig  to  this  charge,  he  should  by  some  be 
1643.  thought  to  have  deserted  the  marquis  out  of  a  kind 
of  revenge  for  his  having  deserted  the  enterprise, 
when  he  chose,  the  last  year,  rather  to  go  into  Waks 
than  Cornwall,  and  for  his^  deserting  him  again 
now,  when  he  brought  all  new  officers  to  command 
the  army  over  their  heads  who  had  raised  it,  and 
made  the  way  for  the  new  to  come  to  them.  Whereas 
the  first,  as  is  before  remembered,  was  done  by  his 
own  advice,  as  well  as  his  fuU  consent ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, he  well  knew,  was  rating  to  be  imputed  to 
prince  Maurice  than  to  his  lordship,  whose  kind- 
ness and  esteem  had  been  ever  very  real  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  saw  plainly,  that  if  he  re- 
fused to  receive  this  commission,  with  what  sqpe- 
cious  circumstances  of  duty  and  sulnnission  soever, 
it  might  produce  (as  without  doubt  uaavoidaUy  it 
would)  notable  disturbances  and  interruptions  in  the 
king's  affairs;  and  that  the  marquis,  to  common 
understandings,  had,  to  obey  the  king,  declined  the 
contest™,  and  therefore  that  the  reviving  it,  and  the 
mischief  that  attended  it,  would  be  imputed  to  his 
particular  account.  Besides  that,  he  had  always 
borne  an  avowed  and  declared  reverence  to  the  queeil 
of  Bohemia  and  her  children,  whom  he  had  per- 
sonally and  actively  served  in  their  wars,  whilst  they 
maintained  any,  and  for  whose  honour  and  restitu- 
tion he  had  been  a  zealous  and  known  champion. 
And  thei*efore  he  had  no  inclination  to  disoUige  a 
hopeful  prince  of  that  house,  upon  whom  our  own 


*  He  was]  And  he  was  "  contest]  contestotion 
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^pes  seemed  so  much  to  depend.     Hie  therefore'  book 

resolved,  according  to  his  rare  temper  throughout '— 

tins  war>  to  let  him  whom  he  professed  to  serve, 
diooae  in  what  kind  he  would  be  served  by  him ; 
and  cheerfully  received  the  commission  from  prince 
Rupert ;  upon  which,  all  discourse,  or  debate  of 
difference,  was  for  the  present  determined,  what 
whisperings  or  murmurings  soever  remained. 

The  king  found  it  now  high  time  to  resolve,  to 
what  action  next  to  dispose  his  armies,  and  that 
their  lying  still  so  long  there  (for  these  agitations 
had  kept  the  main  work  from  going  forward  ten  or 
twelve  days,  a  time  in  that  season  unfortunately 
lost)  had  more  weakened,  than  refreshed  them; 
having  not  lost  more. men  by  storming  the  city,  than 
irflerwards  by  plundering  it:  those  soldiers,  who 
Imd  warmed  themselves  with  the  burden  of  piUage, 
never  quietly  again  submitting  to  the  carriage  of 
their  arlns. 

The  question  was  first,  **  whether  both  armies 
«  shoidd  be  united,  and  march  in  one  upon  the  next 
'^  design  ?''  And  then,  **  what  that  design  should 
**  be  ?"  Against  the  first,  there  were  many  allega- 
tions. 

1.  *^  The  condition  of  the  west :  Dorsetshire  and 
'«  Devonshire  were  entirely  possessed  by  the  enemy ; 
^  fiir  though  sir  John  Berkley  with  a  daring  party 
^  kept  Exeter,  and  colonel  John  Digby  the  north 
^  part  (which  was  notoriously  disaffected)  from  join- 
^  ii^  with  Plymouth,  which  would  else  quickly  have 
**  grown  into  an  army  strong  enough  to  infest  Corn- 
^  wall,  yet  they  had  no  place  to  retire  to  upon  dis- 

'  He  therefore]  So  that  he 
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BOOK  <*  tress;  and  all  the  ports  upon  the  westam  coasts 
**  were  garrisoned  bj  the  parliament,  ^  which,  upon 


1643.  «  jjjg  fyme  of  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces,  and 
**  the  loss  of  Bristol,  might  probably  be,  without 
**  much  resistance,  reduced. 

2.  ^  The  Cornish  army  was  greater  in  reputation, 
'*  than  numbers ;  having  lost  many  at  Lansdown, 
**  and  the  assault  of  Bristol,  and,  by  the  death  of 
**  their  chief  officers,  very  many  were  run  away 
^<  since ;  besides  they  pretended  some  promise  made 
**  to  their  country  (which  they  conceived  not  to  be 
<<  enough  secured  against  Plymouth)  of  returning 
<^  speedily  for  the  reduction  of  that  town;  so  that 
**  if  they  were  compelled  to  march  eastwards,  to 
*<  which  they  were  not  inclined,  it  was  to  be  doubted 
^*  they  would  moulder  away  so  fast,  that  there  would 
^^  be  little  addition  of  strength  by  it.     Whereas  if 
^'  ttiey  marched  westward,  it  would  be  no  hard  mat- 
^^  ter  to  gather  up  those  who  were  returned,  and  to 
*^  be  strong  enough  in  a  very  short  time,  by  new  le- 
**  vies,  for  any  enterprise  should  be  thought  reason- 
**  able  to  be  undertaken.**     To  which  was  added, 
^^  that  having  lost  those  officers,  whom  they  loved 
^^  and  feared,  and  whose  reverence  restrained  their 
**  natural  distempers,  they  were  too  much  indined 
**  to  mutiny ;  and  had  expressed  a  peremptory  aver- 
'^  sion  to  the  joining,  and  marching  with  the  king's 
«<  army."    And  the  truth  is,  their  humours  then ' 
were  not  very  gentle  and  agreeable,  as  being  apt*  to 
think  that  their  prowess  was  not  enough  recom- 
pensed, or  valued.     For  though  the  king  affected  to 
make  all  possible  demonstrations  to  them,  of  an  gc- 

y  the  parliament,]  them,  '  as  being  apt]  and  ^ 
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traordinary  high  esteem  he  had  of  their  wonderful  book 
fidelity  and  courage,  yet  he  was  able  to  procure  very .    ^"' 


little  money  for  them ;  and  they  had  then,  by  the  *^^^- 
discipline  under  which  they  had  been  trained,  (which 
was  most  regular,  and  full  of  that  sobriety  which 
promised  good  fortune,)  an  honest  pride  in  their  own 
natures,  a  great  disdain  of  plundering,  or  supplying 
themselves  by  those  vile  arts,  which  they  grew  after- 
wards less  tender  to  avoid. 

3.  ^*  The  great  number  of  the  king's  horse ;  which 
**  was  so  brave  ^  a  body,  that  wheti  that  part  of  it 
"  which  was  joined  to  the  Cornish  was  away,  he 
*^  should  march  with  at  least  six  thousand  horse, 
"  which  were  as  many  as  would  be  able  to  live  on 
**  any  country  within  a  due  distance  of  quartering. 

4.  "  Lastly,  some  correspondence  with  the  chief 
"  gentlemen  of  Dorsetshire,  who  were  ready  to  join 
"  with  any  considerable  party  for  the  king,  and  had 
**  some  probable  hopes,  that  the  small  garrisons  upon 
^^  the  coast  would  not  make  a  tedious  resistance." 

There  was  another  reason,  which  was  not  given, 
that  if  both  mmies  had  been  kneaded  into  one,  prince 
Maurice  could  have  been  but  a  private  colonel :  but 
there  were  enough  besides  to  satisfy  the  king  to  keep 
them  divided;  and  so  he  gave  order  to  the  earl  of 
Carnarvon  to  advance  towards  Dorchester  (the  chief, 
town  in  that  county,  and  one  of  the  most^  malig-Pnnoe 
nant  in  England,  where  the  rebels  had  a  garrison)  .ent"^ 
with  the  horse  and  dr^oons,  and  the  next  day  to^^,,^^* 
prince  Maurice  to  march  after  with  the  foot  and*™'^ 
cannon  ;  his  majesty  keeping  with  him  the  marquis 
of  Hertford  to  attend  his  own  person ;  for  though  he 

^  brave]  glorious  ^  one  of  the  most}  the  most 
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BOOK  well  saw,  he  should  undei^o  some  inconveniences  by 
.withdrawing  the   marquis  from  that  employ ment» 


^^^^'  the  opinion  of  the  soundness  of  his  religion,  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  justice,  rendering  him  by  much  the 
most  popular  man  in  those  parts,  and  wais  exceed- 
ingly tender  of  giving  the  least  umbrage  and  dis- 
taste to  his  lordship,  upon  whose  honour  and  affec- 
tion he  relied  entirely,  and  would  as  soon  have 
trusted  his  crown  upon  his  fidelity,  as  upon  any 
man's  in  his  three  kingdoms,  yet  he  discerned  plainly 
that  the  prince  and  the  marquis  would  never  agree 
together ;  and  that  there  were  persons  about  them, 
who  would  foment  their  indispositions  to  each  other, 
with  any  hazard  to  his  service ;  and  concluded,  that 
he  should  sooner  reduce  his  people  by  the  power  of 
his  army,  than  by  the  persuasions  of  his  counsel ; 
and  that  the  roughness  of  the  one's  nature  might 
prevail  more  than  the  lenity  and  condescension  of 
the  other :  and  therefore  he  sent  the  prince  on  that 
employment ;  using  all  imaginable  means  to  remove 
any  trouble,  or  jealousy  of  his  favour  from  the  mar- 
quis's mind ;  his  majesty  freely  and  clearly  commu* 
nicating  to  him  all  his  counsels,  and  the  true  grounds 
of  his  resolution ;  and  declaring  to  him,  **  that  he 
^'  would  make  him  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber^ 
*^  and  groom  of  his  stole,  and  that  he  would  always 
''  have  his  company  and  advice  about  him  T  with 
which  the  marquis  was  satisfied,  rather  because  be 
resolved  not  to  disobey  him,  than  that  he  was  well 
pleased  with  the  price  of  the  obligations. 

And  truly  many  wise  and  honest  men  were  sorry 
for  the  king's  election ;  and  though  the  marquis's 
years,  and  a  long  indulgence  to  his  ease,  had  super- 
induced a  kind  of  laziness  and  inactivity  upon  his 
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nature,  that  was  neither  agreeable  to  his  primitive  book 
constitution,  nor  the  great  endowments  of  his  mind, . 


he  was  a  good  scholar,  and  had  a  good  judg-    *^'*^* 
ment,)  and  less  to  the  temper  of  this  time,  and  the 
office  of  a  general,  insomuch  as  he  often  resigned  an 
excellent  understanding  to  those  who  had  a  very  in- 
different one,  and  followed  the  advice,  and  concluded 
upon  the  information  of  those,  who  had  narrower 
and  more  vulgar  thoughts  than  suited  vnth  his  ho- 
nour, and  were  not  worthy  of  such  a  trust ;  yet  they 
thought  the  prince's  inexperience  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  England,  and  an  aversion  from  consider- 
ing them,  must  subject  trim  to  the  information  and 
advice  of  worse   counsellors  than  the  other,  and 
which  would  not  be  so  easily  controlled :  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  if  the  prince  had  waited  on  his  ma- 
jesty in  that  army,  and  never  interposed  in  any  com-    • 
mand,  not  purely  martial,  and  the  marquis  been  sent 
with  those  forces  into  the  west  with  the  lord  Hop- 
ton,  (who  was  now  to  be  left  at  Bristol  to  intend  his 
health,  and  to  form  that  new  garrison ;  which  was 
to  be  a  magazine  for  men,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
an  that  was  wanted,)  and  some  other  steady  per- 
sons, who  might  have  been  assigned  to  special  pro- 
vinces, a  greater  tide  of  good  fortune  had  attended 
that  expedition. 

The  next  resolution  to  be  taken,  was  concerning 
the  king's  own  motion  with  the  other  ^  army.  There 
was  not  a  man,  who  did  not  think  the  reducing  of 
Gloucester,  a  city  vrithin  little  more  than  twenty 
miles  of  Bristol;  of  mighty  importance  to  the  king, 
if  it  nright  be  done  without  a  great  expense  of  time, 

^  the  other]  that 
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BOOK  and  loss  of  men :  *^  It  was  the  only  garrison  the  re- 
.'*  bels  had  between  Bristol  and  Lancashire,  on  the 


1643.  «  north  part  of  England ;  and  if  it  could  be  re- 
"  covered,  his  majesty  would  have  the  river  of  Se- 
^*  vern  entirely  within  his  command ;  whereby  his 
"  garrisons  of  Worcester,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  all 
^  those  parts,  might  be  supplied  from  Bristol ;  and 
"  the  trade  of  that  city  thereby  so  advanced,  that 
^*  the  customs  and  duty  ^  might  bring  a  notable  re- 
"  venue  to  the  king,  and  the  wealth  of  the  city  in- 
*'  creasing,  it  might  bear  the  greater  burden  for  the 
*^  war :  a  rich  and  populous  county,  wliich  hitherto 
**  rather  yielded  conveniences  of  quarter,  than  a 
'*  settled  contribution,  (that  strong  garrison  holding 
**  not  only  the  whole  forest  division,  which  is  a  fourth 
**  part  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  absolutely  in 
'*  obedience,  but  so  alarmed  all  other  parts,  that  none 
"  of  the  gentry,  who  for  the  most  part  were  well 
**  affected,  durst  stay  at  their  own  houses,)  might  be 
**  wholly  the  king's  quarters ;  and  by  how  much  it 
*^  had  offended  and  disquieted  the  king,  more  than 
**  other  counties,  by  so  much  the  more  money  might 
"  be  raised  upon  them.**  Besides  the  general  weekly 
contributions,  the  yeomanry,  who  had  been  most  for- 
ward and  seditious,  being  very  wealthy,  and  able  to 
redeem  their  delinquency  at  a  high  price,  (and  these 
ailments  were  fully  pressed  by  the  well  affected 
gentry  of  the  county,  who  had  carried  themselves 
honestly,  and  suffered  very  much  by  doing  so,  and 
undertook  great  levies  of  men,  if  this  work  were  first 
done,)  there  was  another  argument  of  no  less,  if  not 
greater,  moment  than  all  the  rest :  ^^  if  Glouoester 

^  duty]  duties 
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^  were  reduced,  there  would  need  no  forces  to  be  book 

''  left  in  Wales,  and  all  those  soldiers  might  be  then 1_ 

^  drawn  to  the  marching  army,  and  the  contribu-    ^^^^* 
« tkms  and  other  taxes  assigned  to  the  payment  of 
^  it."    Indeed  the  king  would  have  had  a  glorious 
and  entire  part  of  his  kingdom,  to  have  contended 
with  the  rest. 

Yet  all  these  motives  were  not  thought  worth  the 
engaging  his  army  in  a  doubtful  siege ;  whilst  the 
parliament  might  both  recover  the  fear  that  was 
upon  them,  and  consequently  allay  and  compose  the 
distempers,  (which,  if  they  did  not  wholly  proceed 
from,  were  very  much  strengthened  by,  those  fears,) 
and  recruit  their  army ;  and  therefore  that  it  was 
better  to  nuurch  into  some  of  those  counties  which 
were  most  oppressed  by  the  enemy,  and  there  wait 
such  advantage,  as  the  distraction  in  and  about  Lon- 
don would  administer,  except  there  could  be  some 
probable  hope  that  Gloucester  might  be  got  without 
much  delay.  And  to  that  purpose  there  had  been 
secret  agitation,  the  effect  whereof  was  hourly  ex- 
pected. The  governor  of  that  garrison  was  one  co- 
lonel Massy,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had,  in  the 
late  northern  expeditions  prepared  by  the  king  against 
Scotland,  been  an  officer  in  the  king's  army,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  ^  William  Leg ;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  these  troubles,  had  been  at  York  with 
inclination  to  serve  the  king;  but  finding  himself 
not  enough  known  there,  and  that  there  would  be 
little  gotten,  but  the  comfort  of  a  good  conscience, 
he  went  to  London,  where  there  was  more  money. 


^  colonel]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  and  fewer  officers;  and  was  easQy  made  lieutenant 
^"'     colonel  to  the  earl  of  Stamford;  and  being  quiddy 


1643.  found  to  be  a  diligent  and  stout  officer,  and  of  no  iH 
parts  of  conversation  to  render  himself  accqAable 
among  the  common  people,  was  by  his  lordship, 
when  he  went  into  the  west,  left  governor  of  that 
dty  of  Gloucester £^,  where  he  had  behaved,  himsetf 
actively  and  successfiilly.  There  was  no  reason  to 
deqmir,  that  this  man  (not  intoxicated  with  any  of 
those  fiimes  which  made  men  rave,  and  frantic  in 
the  cause)  might  not  be  wrought  upon.  And  WilL 
Leg,  who  had  the  good  opinion  of  most  men,  and 
the  particular  kindness  of  prince  Rupert,  had  sent  a 
messenger,  who  was  like  to  pass  without  susincion  to 
Gloucester,  with  such  a  letter  of  kindness  and  over^ 
ture  to  Massy,  as  was  proper  in  such  a  case  ^rom 
one  friend  to  another.  This  messenger  returned 
when  the  king's  and  the  army's  motion  was  under 
debate,  and  brought  an  answer  from  the  governor  to 
colonel  Leg^  in  a  very  high  style,  and  seeming  ta 
take  it  much  unkindly,  '*  that  he  should  endeavour 
*^  to  corrupt  him  in  his  honesty  and  fidelity,  and  to 
''  persuade  him  to  brealc  a  trust,  which,  to  save  his 
**  life,  he  would  never  do ;"  with  much  discourse 
**  of  his  honour  and  reputation,  which  would  be 
<<  always  dear  to  him."  But  the  messenger  said 
withal,  **  that,  after  the  governor  had  given  him  this 
**  letter,  and  some  sharp  reproaches  before  company, 
<<  he  was  brought  again,  a  back  way,  to  a  {daoe 
<<  where  the  governor  ^  was  by  himsdf ;  and  then  be 
'<  tx>ld  him,  that  it  was  most  necessary  he  should 

K  of  Gloucester]  Not  in  MS.  » the  governor]  he 
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^  write  such  an  answer  as  he  had  done ;  which  was  book 

VI L 

'^  communicated  to  those,  who  else  would  have  been . 


^jealous  what  such  a  messenger  should  come  to  '^^^' 
'^  him  about ;  but  that  he  should  tell  Will.  Leg, 
^  that  he  was  the  same  man  he  had  ever  been,  his 
**  servant ;  and  that  he  wished  the  king  well ;  that 
^  he  heard  prince  Rupert  meant  to  bring  the  army 
^  before  that  town ;  if  he  did,  he  would  defend  it  as 
^  well  as  he  could ;  and  his  highness  would  find  an« 
"^  other  work  than  he  had  at  Bristol ;  but  if  the 
^  king  himself  came  with  his  army,  and  summoned 
^  it,  he  would  not  hold  it  against  him :  for  it  would 
"*  not  stand  with  his  conscience  to  fight  against  the 
"*  person  *of  the  king;  besides  that  in  such  a  case, 
^  he  should  be  able  to  persuade  those  of  the  town ; 
"  which  otherwise  he  could  not  do." 

This   message  turned  the  scale;  for  though  it 
might  be  vnthout  purpose  of  being  honest,  yet  there 
was  no  great  objection  against  the  king's  marching 
that  way  with  his  army ;  since  it  would  be  still  in 
his  power  to  pursue  any  other  counsel,  without  en- 
gaging before  it.    And  it  was  to  some  a  sign  that 
he  meant  well,  because  he  had  not  hanged,  or  at 
least  imprisoned,  the  messenger  who  came  to  him 
on  such  an  errand     Hereupon  the  king  resolved 
for  Gloucester,  but  not  to  be  engaged  in  a  si^e ; 
and  so  sent  his  army  that  way ;  and  the  next  day 
(having  first  sent  sir  Ralph  Hopton  a  warrant  to 
create  him  baron  Hopton  of  Stratton,  in  memory  of 
the  happy  battle  fought  there)  with  the  remainder  The  king 
of  his  forces  marched  towards  it.    On  Wednesday  "^^ 
the  tenth  of  August,  the  king  ranged  his  whole  ^^J"^^'* 
army  upon  a  fair  hill,  in  the  dear  view  of  the  city,  «*>«•  »*» 
and  within  less  than  two  miles  of  it ;  and  then,  be-  i64s. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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BOOK  ing  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  sent 

'. —  a  trumpet  with  this  summons  to  the  town. 

1643*  a  Q^|.  ^f  Qyj.  tender  compassion  to  our  dty  of 
**  Oloucester,  and  that  it  njay  not  receive  prejudice 
^*  by  our  army,  which  we  cannot  prevent  if  we  be 
^*  compelled  to  assault  it,  we  are  personally  come 
**  before  it  .to  require  the  same ;  and  are  graciously 
^*  pleased  to  let  all  the  inhabitants  of,  and  all  other 
'^  persons  within  that  city,  as  well  soldiers  as  others, 
^*  know,  that  if  they  shall  immediately  submit  them- 
«  selves,  and  deliver  this  our  dty  to  us,  we  are  con- 
^'  tented,  freely  and  absolutely  to  pardon  SVery  one 
'^  of  them,  without  exception ;  and  do  assure  them, 
**  in  the  word  of  a  king,  that  they,  nor  any  of  them 
^^  shall  receive  the  least  damage  or  prejudice  by  our 
"  army  in  their  persons  or  estates ;  but  that  we  will 
**  appoint  such  a  governor,  and  a  moder&te  garrison 
*^  to  reside  there,  as  shall  be  both  for  the  ease  and 
**  security  of  that  city,  and  that  whole  county.  But 
**  if  they  shall  neglect  this  proffer  of  grace  and  fa- 
"  vour,  and  compel  us,  by  the  power  of  our  army, 
"  to  reduce  that  place,  (which,  by  the  help  of  God, 
**  we  doubt  not,  we  shall  be  easily  and  shortly  able 
''  to  do,)  they  must  thank  themselves  for  all  the  ca- 
^^  lamities  and  miseries  must  befall  them.  To  this 
^*  message  we  expect  a  clear  and  positive  answer, 
^^  within  two  hours  after  the  publishing  hereof;  and 
*^  by  these  presents  do  give  leave  to  any  persons, 
**  safely  to  repair  to  and  return  from  us,  whom  that 
**  dty  shall  desire  to  employ  unto  us  in  that  busi* 
*^  ness :  and  do  require  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
**  of  our  army^  quietly  to  suffer  them  to  pass  ac- 
"  cordingly." 

Within  less  than^  the  time  prescribed,  together 
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with  the  trumpeter  returned  two  citizens  from  the  book 
town,  with  lean,  pale,  sharp,  and  bad^  visages,  in-- 


deed  faces  so  strange  and  unusual,  and  in  such  a 
garb  and  posture,  that  at  once  made  the  most  se- 
vere countenances  merry,  and  the  most  cheerful 
hearts  sad;  for  it  was  impossible  such  ambassadors 
could  bring  less  than  a  defiance.  The  men,  with- 
out any  circumstances  of  duty,  or  good  manners,  in 
a  pert,  shrill,  undismayed  accent,  said,  '^  they  had 
*•  brought  an  answer  from  the  godly  dty  of  Glou- 
"cester  to  the  king;**  and  were  so  ready  to  give 
insolent  and  seditious  answers  to  any  question,  as  if 
their  business  were  chiefly  to  provoke  the  king  to 
violate  his  own  safe  conduct.  The  answer  they 
brought  was  in  writing,  in  these  very  words. 

August  loth,  164S. 

^^We  the  inhabitants,  magistrates,  officers,  andTh«citi. 
**  soldiers,  within  this  garrison  of  Gloucester,  unto^^l^ura*. 
^  bis  majesty's  gracious  message  return  this  humble 
^  answer :  That  we  do  keep  this  city,  according  to 
^  our  oaths  and  alliance,  to  and  for  the  use  of  his 
*^  majesty,  and  his  royal  posterity :  and  do  accord- 
^  ingly  conceive  ourselves  wholly  bound  to  obey  the 
^  commands  of  his  majesty,  signified  by  both  houses 
^  of  parliament :  and  are  resolved,  by  Grod's  help,  to 
^  keep  this  dty  accordingly.'* 

This  paper  was  subscribed  by  Wise  the  mayor, 
and  Massy  the  governor,  with  thirteen  of  the  alder- 
men, and  most  substantial  citizens,  and  eleven  of- 
ficers of  the  garrison ;  and  as  soon  as  their  messen- 
gers returned,  who  were  quickly  dismissed,  without 


^  bad]  bald 
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BOOK  attending  to  see  what  the  king  resolved,  all  the 
-suburbs  of  the  city,  in  which  were  very  large  and 


^^^^'  fair  buildings,  well  inhabited,  were  set  on  fire;  so 
that  there  was  no  doubt,  the  king  was  to  expect 
nothing  there  but  what  could  not  be  kept  from  him. 
Now  was  the  time  for  new  debates^  and  new  resolu- 
tions ;  to  which  men  came  not  so  unbiassed,  or  un- 
swayed, as  they  had  been  at  Bristol.  This  indig- 
nity and  affront  to  the  king  prompted  thoughts  of 
revenge;  and  some  thought  the  king  so  far  en- 
gaged, that  in  honour  he  could  not  do  less  than  sit 
down  before  the  town,  and  force  it :  and  these  in- 
clinations gave  countenance  and  credit  to  all  those 
plausible  informations,  *'  of  small  provisions  in  the 
^*  town,  either  of  victual,  or  ammunition ;  that, 
"  where  the  town  was  strongest,  there  was  nothing 
'^  but  an  old  stone  wall,  which  would  fall  upon  an 
"  easy  battery ;  that  there  were  many  well  affected 
"  people  in  the  town,  who,  with  those  who  were  in- 
"  censed  by  the  burning  of  the  suburbs,  and  the 
*^  great  losses  they  must  sustain  thereby,  would 
**  make  such  a  party,  that  as  soon  as  they  were  dis- 
"  tressed,  the  seditious  party  would  be  forced  to 
"  yield.*'  It  was  alleged,  "  that  the  enemy  had  no 
"  army ;  nor,  by  all  intelligence,  was  like  to  form 
**  any  soon  enough  to  be  able  to  relieve  it ;  and  if 
**  they  had  an  army,  that  it  was  much  better  for 
^^  his  majesty  to  force  them  to  that  distance  from 
<^  London,  and  to  fight  there,  where  he  could  be 
**  supplied  vdth  whatsoever  he  wanted,  could  choose 
**  his  own  ground,  where  his  brave  body  of  horse 
"  would  be  able  to  defeat  any  army  they  could 
<*  raise,  than  to  seek  them  in  their  own  quarters/' 
Above  all,  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
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best  experience  moved  his  majesty;  who  upon  rid-  book 
ii^  about  the  town,  and  taking  a  near  view  of  it,. 


M 


were  dear  of  opinion,  that  they  should  be  able  in    '^'*^' 
less  than  ten  days  by  approach,  for  all  thoughts  of 
storming  were  laid  aside  upon  the  loss  at  Bristol,  to 
win  it.     This  produced  a  resolution  in  his  majesty, 
not  one  man  in  the  council  of  war  dissuading  it. 
So  ^  the  Idng  presently  sent  to  Oxford  for  his  gene- 
ral the  earl  of  Brentford  ^*  to  come  to  him,  vrith  all 
'^  the  foot  that  could  be  spared  out  of  that  garrison, 
^  and  his  pieces  of  battery,  to  govern  ™  that  ac- 
tion:" prince  Rupert  wisely  declining  that  pro- 
vince, and  retiring  himself  into  the  generalship  of 
the  horse,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  account- 
able for  any  accidents  which  should  attend  that  ser- 
vice.    At  the  same  instant,  orders  were  despatched 
to  sir  William  Vavasour,  who  commanded  all  the 
iarces  in  South  Wales,  (the  lord  Herbert  having 
been  persuaded  so  far  to  comply  with  the  indisposi- 
tion of  that  people,  as  to  decline  that  command,  or 
at  least  for  a  time  to  dissemble  it,)  **  to  draw  all  his 
**  men  to  the  forest  side  of  the  town ;"  where  the 
bridges  being  broken  down,  a  small  strength  would 
keep  them  in,  and  any  from  going  to  them,  which 
within  two  days  was  done.     Thus  the  king  was  en- The  king 
gaged  before  Gloucester;  and  thereby  gave  respite  to  JSf**  * 
to  the  distracted  spirits  at  London,  to  breathe,  and 
compose  themselves;  and,  more  methodically  than 
they  had  hoped  to  have  done,  to  prepare  for  their 
preservation,  and  accomplishing  their  own  ends; 
which  at  that  time  seemed  almost  desperate  and 
incurable. 

>  So]  And  so  "'to  govern]  and  to  govern 
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: —  which  was  brought  to  the  two  houses  on  the  31st 

^^'^^'  of  July,  struck  them  to  the  heart,  and  came  upon 
them  as  a  sentence  of  death,  after  a  vast  consump- 
tion of  money,  and  confident  promises  of  destroying 
all  the  king's  forces  by  a  day,  every  tax  and  imposi- 
tion being  declared  to  be  the  last ;  and  for  finishing 
the  work,  the  earl  of  Essex  was  at  the  same  time 
returned  to  Kingston,  within  ten  ^  miles  of  them, 
with  his  broken  and  dismayed  troops,  which  himself 
would  not  endure  should  have  the  title  of  an  army. ' 
So  that  the  war  seemed  to  be  even  at  an  end  in  a 
sense  very  contrary  to  what  they  had  undertaken ; 
their  general  talking  more,  and  pressing  for  repara- 
tion, and  vindication  of  his  honour  firom  imputa- 
tions and  aspersions,  than  for  a  recruit  of  forces,  or 
providing  an  army  to  defend  them.  Every  man  re* 
preached  his  neighbour  with  his  want  of  inclina- 
tion ^  to  peace,  when  good  conditions  might  be  had, 
and  magnified  his  own  wisdom,  f<Mr  having  feared 
'*  it  would  come  to  this."  The  king's  last  declara- 
tion had  been  read  by  all  men,  and  was  magnified 
<<  as  a  most  gracious  and  undeniable  instance  of  his 
*'  clemency  and  justice,  that  he  was  so  far  firom  be- 
*'  ing  elated  with  his  good  successes,  and  power  al- 
**  most  to  have  what  he  would,  that  he  renewed  all 
*'  those  promises,  and  protestations  for  the  religion, 
^  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  privileges 
'*  of  parliament ;  which  had  been  out  of  their  per- 
''  verseness  discredited  before,  as  proceeding  firom 
*'  the  low  condition  he  was  in ;  and  whereas  they 
^  had  been  flighted  with  their  representation   of 

"  ten]  eight  °  want  of  tnclinatiou]  diBinclitiation 
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*^  their  own  guilt,  and  the  implacableness  of  the  book 
^  king's  nature,  as  if  he  meant  an  utter  conquest  of.     ' ' 


"  them,  his  majesty  had  now  offered  all  that  could  be  ^^'*^' 
^^  honestly  desired^and  had  expriessed  himself  a  prince 
**  not  delighted  with  blood  and  revenge,  but  an  in- 
"*  dulgent  father  to  the  most  disobedient  children." 
In  this  reformation  of  understanding,  the  lords  in 
their  house  debated  nothing  but  expedients  for 
peace :  there  were  not  of  that  body  above  five,  at 
the  most,  who  had  any  inclination  to  continue  the 
war ;  and  the  earl  of  Bssex  had  sufficiently  declared, 
^  that  he  was  weary  of  it,"  and  held  closest  and 
strictest  correspondence  with  those  who  most  pas- 
sionately pressed  an  accommodation.  So  that,  on 
the  fifth  of  August,  they  desired  a  conference  with 
the  commons ;  and  declared  to  them,  '*  that  they 
**  were  resolved  to  send  propositions  to  the  king, 
**  and  they  hoped,  they  would  concur  in  them :"  the 
particulars  proposed  by  them  were, 

1.  *^  That  both  armies  might  be  presently  dis-Proposu 

"  banded,  and  his  majesty  be  entreated  to  return  to  peace  given 
*^  his  parliament,  upon  such  security  as  should  give^oi^^f 
-him  satisfaction.  ^f^^ 

2.  "  That  relifiion  miirht  be  settled  with  the  ad-o^"""- 

mons  w  a 

^'  vice  of  a  synod  of  divines,  in  such  a  manner  as  his  confereaoe. 
**  majesty,  with  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
''  dient,  should  appoint. 

3.  *'  That  the  militia,  both  by  sea  and  land,  might 
''be  settled  by  a  biU;  and  the  militia,  forts,  and     |^^ 
*^  ships  1  of  the  kingdom,  put  into  such  hands  as  the 

^'  kii^  should  appoint,  with  the  approbation  of  both 
''  houses  of  parliament :  and  his  majesty's  revenue 
to  be  absolutely  and  wholly  restored  unto  him; 
''  only  deducting  such  part,  as  had  been  of  necessity 
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BOOK  <<  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  his  children,  and 
■        —  •*  not  otherwise. 


1643.  4^  «  tHj^j  qU  ^jjg  members  of  both  houses  who 
**  had  been  expelled  only  for  absenting  themsd^es, 
''  or.  mere  compliance  with  his  majesty,  and  no  other 
*'  matter  of  fact  against  them,  might  be  restored  to 
**  their  places. 

5. ''  That  all  delinquents,  from  before  the  tenth 
"  day  of  January  1641,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
**  the  justice  of  parliament,  and  a  general  pardon  for 
'^  all  others  on  both  sides. 

6.  And  lastly,  "  That  there  might  be  an  act  of 
**  oblivion,  for  all  by-gone  deeds,  and  acts  of  hos- 
''  tility." 

When  this  conference  was  reported  in  the  house 
of  commons,  it  begot  a  wonderfiil  long  and  a  hot  de- 
bate, which  lasted  tiU  ten  of  the  clock  that  night, 
and  continued  a  day  or  two  more ;  the  violent  party 
(for  there  were  yet  many  among  them  of  more  mo- 
derate constitutions,  who  did,  arid  ever  had  heartily 
abhorred  their  proceedings,  though  out  of  fear,  and 
indisposition  of  health,  or  not  knowing  else  well 
what  to  do,  they  continued  there)  inveighed  furi- 
ously against  the  design  itself  of  sending  to  the  king 
at  all,  and  therefore  would  not  have  the  particular 
propositions  so  much  as  considered :  '^  They  had  re- 
•*  ceived  much  prejudice  by  the  last  treaty  at  Ox- 
**  ford,  and  therefore  must  undergo  more  p  now  their 
"  condition  was  much  lower :  the  king  had  since 
**  that,  upon  the  matter,  declared  them  to  be  no  par- 
*•  liament ;  for  if  they  were  not  free,  they  could  not 
^'  be  a  parliament ;  so  that  till  that  point  were  vin- 

'  more]  much  more 
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^  dicated,  they  could  not  treat  in  any  safe  capacity,  book 
**  but  would  be  looked  upon  under  the  notion  of - 


^^  rebels^  as  his  majesty  had  declared  them.  They  ^^'^^' 
*^  had  sent  members  into  Scotland  to  require  assist- 
<<  ance,  which  that  kingdom  was  preparing  with  all 
^^  brotherly  affection  and  forwardness ;  and  after 
**  such  a  discovery,  to  treat  for  peace,  without  the 
*'  privity  of  the  Scots,  *i  was  to  betray  them ;  and  to 
"  forfeit  all  hopes  hereafter  of  relief  from  thence, 
**  what  necessities  soever  they  might  be  reduced  to. 
^  That  the  city  of  London  had  expressed  all  ima- 
*^  ginable  readiness  to  raise  forces  for  sir  William 
*'  Waller ;  and  the  counties  near  London  were  ready 
^  to  rise  as  one  man,  whereby  tlie  earl  of  Essex 
''  would  be  speedily  enabled  to  march,  with  a  better 
**  army  than  ever  he  had,  to  give  the  king  battle, 
^'  except  this  discourse  of  peace  did  extinguish  the 
^^  zeal  that  was  then  flaming  in  the  hearts  of  the 
^  people." 

But  notwithstanding  these  reasons,  and  the  pas- 
sion  in  the  delivery,  the  terror  of  the  king's  successes 
su^ested  answers  enough.  '^  They  had  been  pu- 
"  nished  for  breaking  off  the  treaty  of  Oxford,  when 
**  they  might  have  had  better  terms  than  now  they 
".could  expect ;  and  if  they  omitted  this  opportunity, 
"  they  should  fare  much  worse ;  that  they  were  not 
"  sure  of  aid  from  Scotland,  neither  was  it  almost 
**  possible  it  should  come  time  enough  to  preserve 
"  them  from  the  ruin  at  hand.  And  for  the  dty  of 
^  London,  though  the  common  and  meaner  sort  of 
"  people,  who  might  promise  themselves  advantage 

4  the  privity  of  the  Scots,]  their  privity. 
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BOOK  <<  by  it,  desired  the  coi)tinttaiice  of  the  distractkHU, 
**  yet  it  was  evident  the  most  substantial  and  rich 

1643.  «  mgn  desired  peace,  by  their  refiisal  to  supidy 
**  money  for  the  canying  on  the  war ;  and  if  they 
'^  should  judge  of  the  common  people  by  their  for- 
<<  wardness  to  engage  their,  own  persons,  they  had 
'*  reason  to  believe  they  had  no  mind  to  the  war 
"  neither ;  for  their  general  was  forced  to  retire  even 
^'  under  their  own  walls,^for  vrant  of  men  to  recruit 
«  his  army.  However,  the  sending  reasonable  pro- 
^*  positions  to  the  king  would  either  procure  a  peace, 
*<  and  so  they  should  have  no  more  need  of  an  army; 
*^  or,  being  refused,  would  raise  more  men  and  money, 
"  than  all  their  ordinances  without  it."  These  rea- 
sons and  arguments  prevailed ;  and  after  the  debate 
had  lasted  till  ten  of  the  dock  at  nighty  it  was  re- 
solved upon  the  question,  and  carried  by  nine  and 
twenty  voices,  *^  That  they  should  insist  upon  the 
**  propositions^  and  send  to  his  majesty." 

And  without  doubt,  if  they  had  then  sent,  (as,  if 
the  power  had  been  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
they  had  done,)  a  firm  peace  had  immediately  en- 
sued :  for  besides  that  if  a  treaty  and  cessation  had 
been  in  that  conjuncture  entered  upon,  no  extrava- 
gant demand  would  have  been  pressed,  only  a  secu- 
rity for  those  who  had  been  faulty,  which  the  king 
would  gladly  have  granted,  and  most  religiously  ob- 
served ;  the  fourth  proposition,  and  consent  to  restore 
all  members  to  their  places  in  parliament^  would 
have  prevented  the  kindling  any  more  fire  in  those 
houses.  But  this  was  too  well  known  to  be  suffered 
to  pass ;  and  therefore  the  next  day,  being  Sunday, 
the  seditious  preachers  filled  all  the  pulpits  with 
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alarms  of*' rain  and  destruction  to  the  dir,  if  a  book 

VII 

'^  peace  were  now  offered  to  the  king ;"  and  printed. 


papers  were  scattered  through  the  streets,  and  fixed  ^^^^' 
upon  gates,  posts,  and  the  most  public  places  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  requiring  '<  all  persons  well  affected 
^  to  rise  as  one  man,  and  to  come  to  the  house  of 
^  commons  next  mommg ;  for  that  twenty  thousand 
^*  Irish  rebels  were  landed  f  which  information  was 
likewise  given  that  day  in  many  pulpits  by  their 
preachers ;  and  in  other  papers  likewise  set  up,  it 
was  declared,  **  that  the  malignant  party  had  over- 
"  voted  the  good,  and,  if  not  prevented,  there  would 
"  be  a  peace.** 

When  the  minds  of  the  people  were  thus  pre- 
pared, Pennington,  their  own  lord  mayor,  though  on 
Sunday,  (on  which  they  before  complained  the  king 
used  to  sit  in  council,)  called  a  common  council; 
where  a  petition  was  framed  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, taking  notice  **  of  propositions  passed  by  the  a  petitioo 
"house  of  peers  for  peace,  which  if  consented  to,^mn^ii 
**aad  allowed,  would  be   destructive  to  religion,  ^^^^^**' 
"laws,  and  liberties;    and  therefore  desired  that****"^ 

peace  $ 

^  house  to  pass  an  ordinance,  according  to  the  tenor 
"  of  an  act  of  their  common  council,*'  (which  they 
appointed  to  be  annexed  to  their  petition,)  "  which 
"  was  for  the  vigorous  prosecuting  the  war,  and  de- 
clining all  thoughts  of  accommodation.**  With 
this  petition,  and  such  an  attendance  as  those  pre- 
paratives were  like  to  bring,  the  lord  mayor  himself, 
who,  from  the  time  of  his  mayoralty,  had  forborne 
sitting  in  the  house  as  a  member,  came  to  the  house 
of  commons,  and  delivered  it,  with  such  farther  in- 
sinuations of  the  temper  of  the  city,  as  were  fit  for 
the  purpose ;  the  people  at  the  door  behaving  them- 
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BOOK  selves  as  imperiouslj)  telling^  the  members  of  both 
lifiiigpflj  as  they  passed  bj  them,  **  that  if  they  had 
1643.    €t  uQ^  n  gooj  answer,  they  would  be  there  the  next 
%i  day  with  double  the  number."     The  lords  com- 
plained of  the  tumults,  and  sent  to  the  commons  to 
the*h!)"iE^°  J^^°  ^^  them  in  their  suppression ;  instead  whereof 
of  com-     the  commons  (many  of  their  body  withdrawing  for 
jected  the  fcaT,  and  others  by  fear  converted,  or  it  may  be  hj 
So^f  the  hope  of  prevailing)  gave  the  city  thanks  "  for  their 
^^'        **  petition,  advice,  and  courage ;"  arid  rejected  the 
propositions  for  peace. 

This  raised  a  new  contest  in  the  city,  which  was 
not  willing  to  lie  under  the  perpetual  brand  of  re^ 
sisting  and  opposing  peace,  as  they  did  of  first  rais- 
ing the  war.  And  therefore  the  wise  and  sober  part 
of  it  would  gladly  have  discovered  how  averse  they 
were  from  the  late  act  of  the  common  council.  But 
the  late  execution  of  Tomkins  and  Chaloner,  and  the 
advantage  which  was  presently  taken  against  any 
man  who  was  moderately  inclined,  flighted  all  men 
from  appearing  in  person  to  desire  those  things  upon 
which  their  hearts  were  most  set.  In  the  end,  the 
women  expressed  greater  courage  than  the  men; 
and  having  a  precedent  of  a  rabble  of  that  sex,  ap- 
pearing in  the  beginning  of  these  distractions  with  a 
petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  to  foment  the  di- 
visions, with  acceptance  and  approbation,  a  great 
multitude  of  the  wives  of  substantial  citizens  came 
to  the  house  of  commons  with  a  petition  for  peace. 
Thereupon  a  troop  of  horse,  under  the  command  of 
one  Harvey,  a  decayed  silkman,  who  from  the  be- 
ginning had  been  one  most  confided  in,  were  sent 

'  telliDg]  and  telling 
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for;  who  behaved  themsdves  with  such  inhumanity,  book 
that  thej  charged  among  the  silly  women,  as  an . 


enemy  worthy  of  their  courage,  and  killed  and  *^^^- 
wounded  many  of  them,  and  easily  dispersed  the 
rest.  When  they  were  by  this  means  secured  from 
iarther  vexation  of  this  kind,  special  notice  was 
taken  of  those  members  who  seemed  most  importu* 
nate,  and  desirous  of  peace,  that  some  advantage 
might  be  taken  against  them.  Whereupon,  they 
well  discerning  the  danger  they  were  in,  many  both 
of  the  peers  and  the  commons  first  absented  them- 
selves from  the  houses,  and  then  removed  into  those 
quarters  where  they  might  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  king ;  and  some  of  them  came  directly  to  Ox- 
ford. 

Having  diverted  this  torrent,  which  would  have 
brought  peace  upon  them  before  they  were  aware, 
they  considered  their  strength,  and  applied  them- 
selves to  the  recovery  of  the  spirits  of  their  general ; 
whose  indisposition  troubled  them  more  than  any 
other  distress  they  were  in.  To  this  cure  they  applied 
remedies  of  contrary  natures,  w^ich  would  yet  work 
to  the  same  end.  First  they  caressed  sir  William 
Waller  with  wonderful  kindness  and  esteem;  and 
as  he  was  met  upon  his  return  to  London,  after  the 
most  total  defeat  that  could  almost  be  imagined,  (for 
though  few  of  his  horse  were  killed  upon  the  place, 
they  were  so  ruinously  dispersed,  that  of  above  two 
thousand,  there  were  not  three  hundred  gotten  to- 
gether again  for  their  service,)  with  all  the  trained 
bands  and  militia  of  London,  and  received  as  if  he 
had  brought  the  king  prisoner  with  him ;  so  he  was 
immediately  chosen  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  and  militia  of  London,  for  the  de- 
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BOOK  fence  of  the  city;  and  it  was  now  declared^  **  that 

L.*'  they  would  forthwith  supply  him  with  a  good 

]  643.  «  i^y  q£  horse  and  foot,  to  take  the  field  again,  and 
An  onii.  *'  relieve  their  distressed  Mends  in  the  west.**  Then 
^^g  M  another  ordinance  was  passed  to  raise  a  great'  army, 
^Ik^%'  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  (who 
Mauchet-  h^d  bccn  always  steady  to  his  first  principles,  and 
never  a  firiend  to  any  overture  of  accommodation,) 
in  order  to  opposing  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  and  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  associated  counties;  which 
were  Essex,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Huntington,  and  (by  a  new  addition)  Lincoln ;  and 
for  the  speedy  raising  men  to  join  to  those  who 
would  voluntarily  list  themselves  under  these  two 
beloved  generals,  there  was  an  ordinance  passed  both 
houses  for  the  pressing  of  men ;  which  seemed  some- 
what to  <^scredit  their  cause,  that,  after  so  much 
pretence  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  they  should  be 
now  compelled  to  fight,  whether  they  would  or  no; 
and  was  the  more  wondered  at,  because  they  had 
themselves  procured  the  king's  consent  to  an  act  this 
parliament,  that  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  to  press, 
or  compel  any  of  the  freebom  subjects  to  march  out* 
of  the  county  in  which  they  lived,  if  he  were  not 
willing  so  to  do ;  and  direction  was  given  by  other 
ordinances  to  press  great  numbers  of  men,  to  serve 
both  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  and  sir  Williaia 
Waller ;  and  having  thus  provided  for  the  worst,  and 
let  the  earl  of  Essex  discern,. that  they  had  another 
earl  to  trust  to,  and  more  generals  than  one  at  their 
devotion,  they  sent  a  formal  committee  of  both 
houses  to  him,  to  use  all  imaginable  art,  and  applica- 

•  great]  vast 
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turn  to.  him,  to  recover  him  to  his  former  vigour,  and  book 
xeal  in  their  cause.    They  told  him  **  the  high  value. 


^  the  houses  had  of  the  service  he  had  done,  and  the  ^^^^' 
"  hazards,  dangers,  and  losses  he  had  for  their  sakes 
^  undergone :  that  he  should  receive  as  ample  a  vin* 
^  dication  for  the  calumnies  and  aspersions  raised  on 
^  him,  as  he  could  desire,  from  the  full  testimony 
''  and  confidence  of  the  two  houses ;  and  if  the  in- 
^'  famous  authors  of  them  could  be  found,  their  pu- 
'^niahment  should  be  as  notorious  as  their  libels: 
*'that  no  other  forces  should  be  recruited  till  his 
^  were  made  up ;  and  that  all  his  soldiers'  arrears 
^  should  be  paid,  and  clothes  presently  sent  for  his 
*^foot;' 

Whether  these  reasons,  with  the  jealousy  of  the 
eail  of  Manchester,  upon  whqm  he  plainly  saw  the 
violent  party  wholly  depended,  or  the  infusions 
poured  into  him  by  the  lord  Say  and  Mr.  Pym,  of 
the  desperateness  of  his  own  condition,  with -an  opi- 
nion, upon  ^  the  differences  between  the  two  princes 
and  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  that  the  marquis's  ser-* 
vices  were  not  enough  valued  by  the  king,  (which 
nuiny  desired  should  be  thought  to  have  then  some 
iafluence  upon  the  e^l,)  or  whether  he  had  not 
steadiness  "  enough  to  engage  in  so  hazardous  an  en- 
terprise, he  grew  insensibly  altered  from  his  mode- 
rate inclinations,  and  desire  of  peace ;  for  it  is  most 
certain,  that  as  the  confidence  in  him  gave  many 
lords  the  spirit  to  appear  champions  for  peace,  who 
had  been  before  as  solicitous  against  it,  so  the  design 
was  then  the  same,  which  hath  been  since  prose- 

^  upon]  bj  the  condusions  upon  "  steadiness]  courage 
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BOOK  cuted,  with  effect,  to  a  worse  purpose,  that  is,^  for 
.the  members  of  both  houses  who  were  of  one  mind, 


^^^^'  upon  that  signal  riot,  and  compelling  the  house  of 
commons  to  renounce  their  former  resolution  of  pro- 
positions to  the  king,  to  have  gone  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  there^  under  the  security  of  their  own 
army,  to  have  protested  against  the  violence  which 
was  offered,  the  breach  of  their  privil^es  by  the 
common  council's  taking  notice  of  their  counsels, 
and  overruling  their  conclusions,  and  to  hare  de- 
clared their  want  of  freedom:  by  means  whereof, 
they  made  no  doubt  to  have  drawn  the  houses  to 
consent  to  such  an  agreement  as  the  king  would 
well  have  approved  of ;  or  to  have  entered  upon  such 
a  treaty  themselves  ^th  the  king,  as  all  the  mode- 
rate part  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  glad  to 
be  comprehended  under. 

But  this  staggering  in  their  general  frustrated 
that  design,  and  put  them  to  other  resolutions ;  and 
so,  having  rendered  themselves  very  ungracious  in 
the  houses,  and  possibly  suspecting  the  earl  of  Essex 
might  discover  some  of  their  overtures,  many  of  the 
lords  left  the  town,  and  went  either  directly  to  Ox- 
ford, or  into  the  king's  quarters ;  the  earl  of  Port- 
land, and  the  lord  Lovelace,  (of  whose  good  afiec- 
tions  to  his  service  the  king  had  always  assurance, 
and  who  had  only  stayed  there,  as  at  a  place  where 
they  might  do  him  more  service,  than  any  where 
else,)  directly  to  Oxford;  and  the  lord  Conway 
shortly  after  them ;  the  earl  of  Clare  into  Worces- 
tershire, and  from  thence,  by  the  king's  free  accepta- 


>  that  is,]  Not  in  MS. 
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don,  to  Oxford;  thei^  being  no  other  objectimi  book 

against  his  lordship,  than  his  staying  so  long  at< 1— 

London;)^  but  his  total  differing  with  them  in  all    ^^^^r 
their  extravagances,  he  having  no  manner  of  rdation 
to  the  court,  rendered  him  to  his  majesty's  qnnion 
under  a  very  good  character.     The  earls  of  B^ord^J^^^J^ 
and  Holland,  not  without  some  difficulty,  their  pur-ui^  hoi- 
pose  being  discovered  or  suspected,  got  into  thethemMives 
long's  garrison  at  Wallingford,  from  whence  the  go-ld^^qtoar- 
vemor  gave  advertisement  of  their  arrival;  the  eari|f,|]^;,^^ 
of  Northumberland,  with  the  leave  of  the  house,  re^»^me  other 
tired  for  his  health  to  his  house  at  Petworth  in  Su»-i*«meiit 
sex ;  which  though  it  was  in  a  county  entirely  then 
at  the  parliament's  devotion,  yet  it  was  near  enough 
to  be  infested  from  some  of  the  king's  quarters,  if 
he  had  not  some  assurance  of  being  safe  there. 

The  violent  party  carried  now  all  before  them, 
and  were  well  contented  with  the  absence  of  those 
who  used  to  give  them  some  trouble  and  vexation. 
For  the  better  strengthening  themselves  with  the 
people,  they  ordered  the  divines  of  the  assembly  to 
repair  into  the  country  to  their  cures,  especially  in 
the  counties  of  the  association  under  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  to  stir  up  the  people,  with  aU  their  elo- 
quence, to  rise  as  one  man  against  their  sovereign ; 
and  omitted  nothing  within  thdr  power,  which 
mi^t  contribute  to  the  raising  men  or  money ;  be- 
mg  not  a  little  joyed,  when  they  understood  the 
kfflg  had  given  them  more  time  than  they  expected, 
to  compose  all  disorders  and  divisions  among  them- 
sdves,  by  his  staying  with  his  army  before  Glouces- 
ter; which  they  took  to  be  the  greater  blessing,' 

y  at  London ;]  amongst  them ;     greater  blessing,]  which  was  the 
*  which  they  took  to  be  the     greater  blessing, 
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BOOK  and  preservation  to  them,  because  at  the  same  tiine 

! there'  were  sudden  insurrections,  in   Kent  against 

1643.  ^})eir  ordinances  and  jurisdiction,  in  defence  of  tlie 
known  laws,  and  especially  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prajer ;  which,  if  the  king's  army  had  been  at  any 
distance  to  have  countenanced,  they  would  never 
have  been  able  to  suppress. 

The  fame  of  all  these  distractions  and  disorders  at 
London  exceedingly  disposed  men  in  all  places  to 
reproach  his  majesty's  stay  before  Gloucester;  his 
friends  at  London  desiring  that  his  majesty  should 
march  directly  thither,  to  take  the  advantage  of 
those  distractions;  and  the  lords  of  the  council  at 
Oxford,  upon  the  intelligence  and  advice  from  thenc^ 
were  very  solicitous  that  the  king  would  take  that 
resolution,  to  which  he  was  himself  enough  inclined. 
But  his  condition  was  believed  to  be,  in  both  pliu^es, 
better  than  it  was ;  and  that  he  had  now  a  victorious 
army,  without  an  enemy  to  restrain  his  motion: 
whereas,  in  truth,  his  was  a  weak  army,  *  lessened 
exceedingly  by  the  losses  it  sustained  before  Bristol ; 
and  when  that  part  of  it  was  ^  marched  with  prince 
Maurice  into  the  west,  and  which  could  not  have 
marched  any  other  way,  the  king  had  not  much 
above  six  thousand  foot  to  march  with,  though  he 
left  none  at  Bristol,  but  obliged  my  lord^  Hopton  to 
garrison  it  as  he  could,  which  he  shortly  did ;  and 
that  would  have  appeared  a  very  small  army  to  have 
marched  towards  London;  though  it  is  true  the 
horse  was  a  noble  body,  and  superior  in  number  to 
that  of  the  foot,  d 

*  his  was  a  weak  army,]  it        ^  my  lord]  the  lord 
was  a  miserable  army,  <i  of  the  foot.]  The  foUammg 

^  was]  that  waa  portion  is  here  omitted :  On  the 
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'   There  was  likewise  another  circumstance,  that  book 
few  men  were  then  acquainted  with :  upon  the  first . 
news  of  the  taking  of  Bristol,  his  majesty,  before  he 
left  Oxford,  had  sent  an  express  to  the  earl  of  New- 


1643. 


other  side,  the  parliament  had 
a  garrison  in  Gloucester,  the 
only  place  possessed  by  them 
00  the  Severn,  (for  the  taking 
of  Bristol  had  reduced  Chep- 
stow, and  secured  for  the  most 
part  all  South  Wales ;)  and  if 
that  were  recovered  to  the  king's 
obedience,  his  majesty's  quar- 
tere  would  extend  from  Bristol 
to  Chester,  and  bring  all  the 
countries  between  into  contri- 
bution and  subjection,  which 
was  a  noble  quantity  of  ground ; 
Wales  would  be  entire  at  the 
ldng*s  devotion;  and  his  army 
would  receive  a  very  great  addi- 
tion by  a  body  of  three  thousand 
nu*n,  horse  and  foot,  which  were 
commanded  by  Vavasour,  under 
lord  Herbert  on  the  Welsh  side^ 
to  block  up  Gloucester  from  an- 
noying that  country,  and  would 
lU  march  with  the  king,  if  that 
place  were  recovered ;  whereas 
theycoidd  not  be  drawn  from 
thence  whilst  that  garrison  re- 
mained, and  which,  as  soon  as 
the  long  was  marched  from 
Bristol,  would  be  a  thorn  in  the 
aides  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Wales,  and  would  hinder  all 
lenes  and  contributions  in  those 
oountdes,  and  much  hinder 
the  settlement  of  Bristol  itself. 
Gloucester  was  at  that  time  un- 
der tlK  government  of  colonel 
Masaey,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  a  very  active  and  vigilant 
oflk^.  He  had  been  sometimes 
an  officer  under  the  command 
of  Will.  Leg,  who  was  then 


major  to  prince  Rupert,  and  of 
near  trust  about  him.  After  the 
taking  of  Bristol,  he  had,  with 
the  king's  privity,  written  a  let- 
ter to  him,  and  received  such 
an  answer  that  was  interpreted 
to  give  encouragement  to  the 
king's  army  to  march  thither, 
and  as  if  the  king's  presence 
would  have  opened  the  ports  of 
the  town ;  though  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  it  was  craftily 
and  maliciously  written  to  amuse 
the  king.  However  the  town  it- 
self was  no  otherwise  fortified 
than  by  an  old  high  stone  wall 
and  a  dry  ditch,  there  being 
likewise  a  fair  and  well  built 
suburbs  without  the  town.  There 
did  not  appear,  when  the  king 
consulted  it  at  Bristol,  any  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  against  the 
king's  marching  thither  with  his 
army ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
if  he  found,  when  he  came  there, 
that  a  summons  would  not  put 
the  town  into  his  hands,  he 
might  march  on  towards  any 
other  designs. 

There  was  likewise  another 
circumstance  that  favoured  this 
resolution,  which  was  some  good 
success  the  earl  of  Newcastle 
had  obtained  in  Yorkshire,  which 
had  broken  all  the  parliament 
forces,  and  driven  them  into 
Hull,  and  much  increased  his 
own,  with  which  he  made  little 
doubt  in  a  short  time  to  be 
master  of  that  important  place. 
Upon  the  first  news,  &c.  as 
above,  line  2. 
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BOOK   castle,  who  was  then^ engaged  before  Hull,  ^  that  if 
^JUlL—^^he  found  the  business  of  Hull  to  be  more  diffi- 


1643.  u  cult  than  he  expected,  he  should  leave  it  Uocked 
"  up  at  a  distance,  which  might  restrain  excursionB 
"  into  the  country,  and  march  with  his  army  into  the 
*^  associated  counties;"  which  comprehended  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Essex,  &c.^  which  had 
associated  themselves,  by  some  agreement,  to  serve 
the  parliament ;  though  the  better  part  of  all  those 
counties,  especially  of  the  two  greater,  were  most 
affected  to  the  king,  and  wished  for  an  opportunity 
to  express  it ;  and  if  the  earl  would  bring  his  army 
through  those  counties  towards  London,  his  majesty 
would  then  resolve,  with  his  own,  to  march  towards 
it  on  the  other  side.  And  in  the  very  time  that  his 
majesty  came  before  Gloucester,  and  before  he  took 
the  resolution  to  sit  down  before  it,  that  express  re- 
turned from  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  who  informed 
him,  **  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with 
*^  his  commands,  in  marching  with  his  army  into  the 
**  associated  counties,  for  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
"  country,  who  had  the  best  regiments,  and  were 
^*  among  the  best  officers,  utterly  refused  to  mtarch, 
*'  except  Hull  were  first  taken ;  and  that  he  had  not 
**  strength  enough  to  march  and  to  leave  Hull  se- 
"  curely  blocked  up :''  which  advertisement,  with  the 
consideration  before  mentioned,  of  the  enlarging  his 
quarters  by  the  taking  of  Gloucester,  oad  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  officers,  that  it  would  speedily  be 
taken,  produced  that  resolution  of  attempting  it,  not- 
withstanding that  the  queen  herself  writ  so  impor- 
tunately against  it,  that  his  majesty  thought  it  ne- 

«  &cO  Not  in  MS. 
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oessary  to  make  a  journey  himself  to  Oxford,  to  con-  book 
vince  her  majesty,  and  to  compose  some  distempers. 


which  were  risen  among  his  council  there,  upon  the    ^^^^' 
news  of  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  lords  mentioned 
before  in  those  quarters. 

The  king  was  newly  set  down  before  Gloucester, 
when  the  governor  of  Wallingford  sent  notice  to 
Oxford,  of  the  arrival  of  those  two  earls;  to  whomoebntetm 
the  lords  of  the  council  returned  direction,  '^  that  at  Mb^ 
"  they  should  stay  there,  till  the  king^s  pleasure  was  J,**^*****^ 
"  understood  f  to  whom  the  secretary  had  sent  the  Jj^^*** 
information,  and  desired  his  majesty's  will  concern- 
ing their  reception.  The  king  wefi  knew,  any  order 
he  should  give  in  it  would  be  liaUe  to  many  objec- 
tions, and  he  had  not  so  good  an  inclination  to  either 
of  them,  as  to  run  any  inconvenience  for  their  sakes ; 
the  earl  of  Bedford  having  served  in  person  against 
bim,  as  the  general  of  the  rebels'  h(»8e ;  aQd  the  earl 
of  Hcdland,  in  the  king's  opinion,  having  done  worse. 
And  therefore  his  majesty  commanded,  **  that  his 
'*  privy-council  should  debate  the  matter  among 
''  themselves,  and  presaat  their  opinion  and  advice 
^  to  him ;  and  he  would  then  determine  what  Idnd 
''  of  entertainment  they  should  have."  The  opinions 
at  the  board  were  several ;  some  thought,  *^  that  his 
"*  majesty  should  receive  them  very  graciously,  and 
**  with  all  outward  expressions  of  his  acceptance  of 
'*  their  return  to  his  service ;  and  that  the  demeanour 
'*  of  all  others  to  them  should  be  such,  as  might 
^  make  them  think  themselves  very  welcome,  with- 
''  out  the  least  taking  notice  of  any  thing  formerly 
^  done  amiss  by  them ;  which  would  be  a  great  en- 
^'  couragement  to  others  to  come  away  too :  so  that 
''  the  numbers  and  quality  of  those  who  stayed  be* 
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BOOK  **  hind  would  probablj  in  a  short  time  be  so  small, 
— — '. —  **  that  they  would  have  no  reputation  in  the  king^ 
1643.    €€  ^Qm  to  continue  the  war."     Many  differed  diame- 
trically from  this;  and  were  so  far  from  thinking 
this  advice  agreeable  to  the  dignity  or  security  of 
the  king,  that  they  thought  it  not  fit  ^  to  admit 
*'  them  presently  to  the  king's  or  queen's  presence, 
**  till,  by  their  good  carriage  and  demeanour,  they 
*^  should  give  some  testimony  of  their  affections : 
"  they  had  both  taken  the  late  covenant,  of  which 
^*  one  clause  was,  to  assist  the  forces  raised  by  the 
«  parliament,  against  the  army  raised  by  the  king ; 
**  with  many  reproaches^  and  known  scandals  upon 
•*  that  army.   If  they  had  felt  a  true  remorse  of  con- 
**  science  for  the  ill  they  had  done,  they  would  have 
*'  left  that  party,  when  that  covenant  was  to  be  im- 
**  posed  upon  them ;  which  since  they  did  not,  that 
**  they  came  now  was  to  be  imputed  rather  to  the 
*'  king's  success,  and  the  weakness  of  that  power 
,**  which  they  had  hitherto  served,  than  to  any  re- 
**  formation  of  their  understanding,  or  improvement 
<*  of  their  allegiance :  and  that  it  was  great  reason, 
**  that  they  who  had  given  such  arguments  of  just 
*^  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  themselves,  should  raise 
**  a  confidence  in  thdr  loyalty  and  affection  by  some 
"  act  equal  to  the  other ;  and  therefore  none  ^  who 
**  had  taken  that  covenant  should  be  admitted  to 
"  the  presence  of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince,  before 
**  he  had  taken  some  other  oath  or  covenant,  declar- 
*'  ing  an  equal  hatred  and  abhorring  of  the  rebellious 
**  arms  which  were  taken  up  against  his  majesty, 
**  and  the  counsels  by  which  they  were  taken  up," 

'  none]  that  none 
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It  was  said,  **  that  the  good  or  ill  reception  of  book 
''  these  lords  could  have  no  influence  upon  the  ac- .       ^' 


^'tions  or  deliberations  at  Westminster,  or  London,  ^^^^• 
•*  or  any  considerable  persons  there :  that  they  were 
*'  but  single  men,  without  any  considerable  depend* 
**  ence  upon  them.  Whilst  they  had  reputation  and 
"  interest  enough  to  do  good  or  hurt,  and  the  king's 
^  condition  needed  their  attendance,  they  chose  to 
*^  be  engaged  against  him;  but  now,  when  they 
^^  were  able  to  do  him  no  more  harm,  they  came  to 
^*  receive  benefit  and  .advantage  from  him :  that  it 
^  was  a  common  argument  men  used  to  allege  to 
''  themselves  for  their  compliance  with,  and  sub* 
*'  mission  to,  the  commands  of  the  parliament ;  that, 
"  if  they  did  otherwise,  their  severity  and  rigour 
'^  was  so  great,  that  they  and  their  families  were 
^sure  to  be  ruined;  but,  if  the  king  prevailed,. he 
^  was  gracious  and  merciful,  and  would  remit  their 
^^  ofiences  whensoever  they  cast  themselves  at  his 
^  feet ;  which  presumption  if  they  should  see  con- 
^  finned  in  this  example,  it  would  make  the  observa- 
*^  tion  of  conscience  and  loyalty  of  no  price,  and  en-- 
^courage  those  who  were  risen  against  him,  and 
*^  exceedingly  dishearten  those  who  had  been  honest 
^'  and  faithful  from  the  beginning :  that  there  could 
**  ensue  no  inconvenience  from  any  reservedness  and 
^'  coldness  towards  them ;  for  they  durst  not  return 
^  to  London,  having  now  made  themselves  odious  to 
'^  that  party,  and  having  ?  no  hope  but  from  the  ac- 
'*  ceptance  of  his  majesty ;  which  they  should  merit 
**  before  they  found."  There  was  a  third  opinion 
between  these  extremes,  *'  that  they  should  be  nei- 


8  having]  had 
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BOOK  «  ther  courted  nor  neglected,  but  be  addDikt€d  to  kiss 

[ — **  the  king's  and  queen*s  handstand  to  dispose  them- 

1643.  tt  selves  as  they  thought  fit ;  and  so  to  leave  the  rest 
**  to  their  future  demeanour :"  ^  and  to  resolve  which 
of  these  opinions  to  follow,  was  another  motive  for 
his  migesty's  sudden  journey  to  Oxford.  ^ 
The  king  The  king  found  greater  alterations  in  the  miads 
o^^rdto  &i3td  spirits  at  Oxford,  than  he  expected  after  so 
^"^1^  much  ^  success  as  had  befallen  him ;  and  that  sue- 
'  cess  was  it,  that  had  made  the  alteration ;  it  being 
the  unlucky  temper  of  that  place,  and  that  company, 
to  be  the  soonest  and  the  most  desperatdy  cast  down 
upon  any  misfcMrtune  or  loss,  and  to  be  agaio,  upon 
any  victory,  the  most  elated,  and  the  most  apt  to 
undervalue  any  difficulties  which  remained.  The 
taking  Bristol  had  so  possessed  them  with  joy,  that 
they  thought  the  war  even  at  an  end,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  left  to  be  done,  but  to  take  possession  of 
London ;  which  they  were  assured  would  be  de^- 
Uvered  to  them  upon  demand.  Many  members  of 
both  houses  were  come  to  Oxford,  wfaidi  asauied 
them,  ^'  the  violent  people  there  were  even  in  de- 
**  spair ;  and  after  the  news  came  of  the  surrender  of 

^  and  to  resolve — ^to  Oxford.]  membered   tbe   more    particu- 

Tiese  wards  art  writien  in  the  larly,  that  it  may  appear  wlitt- 

margin  by  lord  Clarendon;  the  soever  was  done  in  that  point 

following  short  paragraph  being  to  have  been  deliberated ;  yet 

omitted,  and  a  more  minute  ac-  truly  I  conceive  it  was  one  of 

count  of  the  debate  in  the  coun-  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only 

cil  inserted  in   its  stead  from  omission  on  the  king*s  part  of 

MS,  B.   The  king  followed  the  any  expedient,  during  die  whole 

last  opinion ;  and  9io  thev  came  distraoUons,  which  might  rea- 

to  Oxiford,  and  were  admitted  sonably  have  been  depended  on, 

to  kiss  the  queen's  hands,  and  to  promote  or  contribute  to- 

shc^y  after  went  to  the  leaguer  wards  a  finr   aocemmodfltoi, 

before  Gloucester,  and  were  in  upon  which  we  shall  have  occa- 

the  same   manner  received  by  sion  anon  to  say  more, 
the  king  :  all  which  I  have  re-         *  much]  much  great 
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^*  firisfed,  t:liat  they  had  only  kept  up  thehr  qnrits  in  book 
•*  hopes^  that  the  king  would  engage  his  aimy  in .   ^"' 


**  the  si^e  of  Gloucester,  whiich  some  of  them  had  *^^^- 
^*  seemed  to  promise  their  friends  would  be  the 
"case :"  firom  whence  they  would  infer,  "that  the 
"  king  was  betrayed^  and  that  they  who  had  per- 
^  saaded  hhn  to  iradertake  that  design  were  cor- 
"  rupted  by  the  parliament."  And  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  all  this  fell  upon  sir  John  Colepepper, 
who  was  indeed  of  the  cq[>inion  for  the  siege,  but, 
without,  doubt,  how  much  soever  he  suffered  at  that 
time,  and  afterwards^  under  that  reproach,  he  be^ 
Ueved  there  was  very  good  reason  for  that  engage- 
menty  and  was  most  free  from  any  corrupt  end,  and 
of  most  sincere  fidelity. 

This  discourse  and  imaginat»>n  had  made  won- 
derful impression  upon  the  queen;  who  was  in- 
flamed with  a  jealousy  that  there  was  a  design  to 
leaaen  her  interest  in  the  king,  and  that  prince  Ru- 
pert was  chief  in  that  conspiracy,  and  meant  to  bring 
it  to  pass  by  keeping  the  king  still  in  the  army,  and 
by  hindering  his  coming  to  Oxford :  and  out  of  this 
i^yprebensiim  tlir  queen  bad  written  so  warmly  and 
concernedly  to  the  king,  who  was  the  most  inca- 
pidile  of  any  such  apprehensions,  and  had  her  ma- 
jesty in  so  perfect  an  .adoration,  that  as  soon  as  he 
seceived  that  letter,  without  delay  he  came  to  Ox- 
ford, and  quickly  composed  those  mistakes ;  though 
the  being  engaged  before  Gloucester  was  still  very 
giievottSy  and  reproaches  were  publicly  cast  upon 
those  who  gave  the  advice. 

But  that  which  took  up  most  of  the  time  of  that 

^  in  hopea]  OmUUd  in  MS. 
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BOOK  one  dajrthat  the  king  stayed  at  Oxford,  was  con- 

_y^^ cerning  the  two  lords  who  were  retained  at  Walling- 

1643.  ford;  which  had  been  agitated  in  the  council  with 
great  passion  before  the  king's  coming.  The  king 
caused  the  council  to  meet  the  next  morning,  and 
asked  their  advice,  **  whether  the  earls  of  Bedford 
**  and  of  Holland  should  be  admitted  to  come  into 
**  Oxford,  or  obliged  to  return  from  whence  they 
"  came  ?  or,  if  admitted,  how  they  'should  be  re- 
^'  ceived,  or  countenanced  by  their  majesties  ?"  And 
it  cannot  be  enough  wondered  at,  that  there  should 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  in  that  matter;  but  it 
cannot  be  expressed,,  with  how  much  earnestness 
and  unreasonableness  the  whole  was  debated,  and 
how  warmly  even  they,  who  in  all  other  debates' 
still  expressed  all  moderation  and  temper,  did  now 
oppose  the  receiving  these  lords  with  any  grace,  with 
more  passion,  and  other  reasons,  than  had  hemk 
offered  in  their  former  conferences;  so  that  there 
was  scarce  known  such  an  union  in  opinion  at  that 
board,  in  any  thing,  where  disunion  was  very  incon- 
venient. 

All  exaggerated  **  the  carriage  and  foul  ingrati- 
***  tude  of  the  earl  of  HoUand,  from  the  beginning  of 
**  the  parliament ;  and  the  earl  of  Bedford's  bdng 
**  general  of  the  horse  in  the  earl  of  Essex's  army; 
**  ahd  now  when  the  parliament  was  low,  and  they 
^^  had  lost  their  credit  and  interest  there^  they 
^  were  come  to  the  king,  whom  they  had  so  much 
^  offended ;  and  expected  to  be  as.  much,  it  may 
<*  be,  more  made  of,  than  they  who  had  borne 
'*  the  heat  of  the  day ;  which  would  so  much  reflect 
^'  upon  the  king's  honour,  that  men  would  be  ex- 
*'  ceedingly  discouraged  to  serve  him."   Some  moved, 
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**  that  they  might  be  detained,  and  kept  prisoners  of  book 
^  war,  since  they  came  into  the  king's  quarters  with- 


•*  out  any  pass;*'  others  as  plainly  and  more  vehe-  ^^^^• 
mendy  pressed,  '^  that  they  might  not  be  suffered  to 
•*  come  to  Oxford,  or  where  the  king  or  queen  should 
**  be ;  but  permitted  to  live  in  some  other  place 
'*  within  the  king^s  quarters,  until  they  should  ma- 
•*  nifest  their  affections  by  some  service."  They  who 
thought  this  too  severe  and  unpolitic,  proposed 
**  that  they  might  be  suffered  to  come  to  Oxford, 
**  that  thereby  they  might  be  kept  from  returning  to 
^  the  parliament,"  (which  appeared  to  most  to  be 
liable  to  many  exceptions,)  **  but  that  being  at  Ox- 
^  ford,  they  should  not  come  to  court ;  and  that  no 
"privy-counsellor  should  visit  them." 

In  this  whole  debate,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  seldom  spoke  without  some  earnest- 
ness, was  the  only  man  (except  another,  who  brought 
no  credit  to  the  opinion,  the  lord  Savile)  who  ad- 
vised confidently,  "  tl\^t  they  might  be  very  gra- 
**  ciously  received  by  both  their  majesties,  and  civilly 
**  be  visited  and  treated  by  every  body ;  that  other 
*•  men  might,  by  the  entertainment  they  received, 
"  be  encouraged  to  desert  the  parliament  too."  He 
said,  **  it  would  be  too  great  a  disadvantage  to  the 
^  king,  and  to  his  cause,  that  whilst  the  parliament 
"  used  aU  the  industry  and  artifices,  to  corrupt  the 
**  duty  and  affection  of  the  subject,  and  had  their 
**  arms  open  to  receive  and  embrace  all,  who  would 
**  come  to  them,  his  majesty  should  admit  none  to 
*•  return  to  Mm,  who  had  been  faulty,  or  not  come 
''  so  soon  as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  that  if  the 
^  king  had  a  mind  to  gratify  and  oblige  the  parlia- 
"  ment,  he  could  not  do  it  more  to  their  hearts'  de- 
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BOOK  **  me,  than  by  rejecting  the  application  of  these 
.  **  lordsj^  or  suffering  it  to  pass  unregarded."  There 
was  one  argument  against  their  admission  ui^ed 
very  loudly,  **  that  it  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
<^  place ;"  the  earl  of  Bedford  had  conmianded  that 
part  of  the  army,  which  injfested  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  at  his  being  at  Sherborne,  when  the  mar- 
quis had  sent  Harry  Seymour,  as  is  mentioned  be- 
fore^ with  a  challenge  to  the  earl  to  fight  with  him ; 
which  the  earl  reasonably  declined  at  that  time ; 
and  said,  **  he  would  be  ready,  when  the  business  of 
^*  the  parliament  should  be  over,  to  wait  upon  the 
*'  marquis  when  he  should  require  it."  And  some 
men,  who  were  near  enough  to  the  marquis's  coun- 
sels, undertook  to  know,  that  if  the  earl  of  Bedford 
should  be  in  Oxford,  the  marquis,  who  was  eveiy 
day  expected,  would  exact  the  performance  of  his 
promise ;  which  sure  he  was  too  wise  to  do. 

The  king,  during  the  whole  debate,  did  not  ex- 
press any  thing  of  his  own  sense,  save  that  he  seemed 
well  pleased  with  any  sharpness  that  was  expressed 
towards  the  earl  of  Holland.  He  said,  **  that  he 
'^  was  bound  to  his  good  behaviour,  by  being  under 
'^  the  common  reproach  of  inclining  too  much  to 
*^  those  who  had  used  him  worst;  of  which  he  would 
**  not  be  guilty :"  however,  he  did  not  think,  at  this 
time,  that  it  would  be  good  to  make  any  fieanaos 
desperate ;  and  therefore  gave  order,  ^*  .that  the  go- 
^*  vernor  of  Wallingford  should  permit  them  to  con- 
''  tinue  their  journey  to  Oxford ;  where  all  men 
^*  might  use  what  civilities  they  pleased  to  them ; 
"  and  that  himself  and  the  queen  would  do  that  to- 
*^  wards  them,  which,  upon  their  application  and  ad- 
*'  dress,  they  should  think  fit :"  and  though  this  de- 
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termination  was  given^  without  the  least  discovery  book 
of  grace  towards  the  persons  of  tiiose  lords,  and  not     ^^'' 
without  some  reflections  of  prejudice  towards  them,    1643. 
it  was  not  grateful  to  the  table ;  which  was  evident 
enough  by  their  countenance.     The  next  morning 
the  king  returned  to  the  army. 

There  had  been,  as  is  said,  very  great  divisions  in 
the  counsels  at  Westminster,  from  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  very  abrupt  breaking  of  it ;  and  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  resenting  the  affront  done 
to  him  by  Martin,  had  increased  those  divisions; 
and  the  ill  successes  afterwards  in  the  defeat  of 
Waller,  and  the  taking  of  Bristol,  had  given  every 
man  courage  to  say  what  he  would.  And  then  the 
proceeding  upon  Mr.  Waller^s  discovery,  and  ob- 
liging all  men  to  take  a  desperate  engagement,  which 
Aey  durst  not  refuse,  for  fear  of  being  declared 
guilty  of  the  plot,  as  many  of  them  were,  incensed 
very  many :  but  above  aD,  the  prosperity  of  the 
king^s  affairs  made  every  body  wish  to  come  into  his 
quarters.  A  great  number  of  the  house  of  commons, 
who  were  known  always  to  wish  well,  came  to  Ox- 
ford :  and  of  the  peers,  the  earl  of  Portland,  who 
was  always  very  faithful  to  the  king,  and  had  stayed 
in  the  house  of  peers  by  his  majesty's  leave,  and  bad 
been  accused  by  Mr.  Waller  to  be  privy  to  that  de- 
tnga,  upon  which  he  had  endured  a  long  imprison- 
ment, came  at  this  time  to  Oxford,  as  is  said  before,' 
together  with  the  lord  Conway,  and  the  lord  Love- 
lace ;  the  former  of  which  had  been  likewise  ques- 
tioned, and  imprisoned,  and  the  latteiv  had  been  as 
knowing  of  the  matter,  and  of  constant  duty  to  the 

*  as  18  said  before,]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  king;  and  all  three  had  gotten  liberty  and  opportu- 
^'  *    .nity  to  come  away  by  swallowing  that  vow,  and 


1643.  oath,  which  could  only  set  them  free,  and  which  they 
made  haste  to  answer  for  to  the  king.  The  return 
of  the  earl  of  Essex  to  London  in  31  humour,  had 
given  opportunity  to  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  the 
rest,  who  were  weary  of  the  work  in  hand,  to  in- 
flame him  to  resentment  of  the  neglects  which  had 
been  put  upon  him,  and  the  jealousies  which  were 
entertained  of  him.  The  earl  of  Bedford  had  given 
up  his  commission  of  general  of  the  horse,  and  quitted 
the  service,  and  never  had  any  affection  to  their 
ways  in  his  judgment™.  The  earl  of  Cllare  had 
been  with  the  king  at  York,  and  had  his  leave  to  re- 
turn to  London,  to  intend  his  own  particular  affairs ; 
and,  during  his  stay,  had  never  concurred  in  any  ma- 
licious counsel  against  the  king,  but  was  looked  upon 
as  a  man,  not  only  firm  to  the  principles  of  mo- 
narchy, but  of  duty  to  the  person  of  the  king.  He 
was  a  man  of  honour,  and  of  courage,  and  would 
have  been  an  excellent  person,  if  his  heart  had  not 
been  set  too  much  upon  the '  keeping  and  improving 
his  estate;  he  was  weary  of  the  company  he  kept, 
and  easily  hearkened  to  the  earl  of  Holland,  in  any 
consultation  how  to  recover  the  king's  authority, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  earl  of  Essel 
was,  as  is  said  before,  enough  provoked,  and  in- 
censed, and  wiUingly  heard  all  the  lords,  and  others, 
who  inveighed  against  the  violent  proceedings  of 
those  who  swayed  the  parliament,  and  differed  not 
with  them  in  his  judgment  of  the  men,  and  the  mat- 
ter :  so  that  they  believed  that  he  would  as  readily 

*"  judgment]  MS.  adds:  vrbich  was  not  great. 
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be  disposed  to  agree  upon  the  remedj,  as  he  did  book 
upon  the  disease. 


Their  end  and  design  was,  as  I  said,"^  if  they  could  ^  ^^^* 
draw  him  to  a  concurrenoe,  that  they,  and  all  the 
rest  of  those  who  were  accounted  moderate  men, 
that  is  who  desired  a  peace,  and  to  return  to  their 
duty  to  the  king,  (which  were  ^  much  the  major 
part  of  both  houses  that  remained  at  Westminster, 
after  so  many  of  both  were  gone  to  the  king,)  might 
all  go  to  the  army ;  and  thereupon  the  general,  and 
they,  to  write  to  the  parliament  together,  and  to  send 
such  propositioiis  to  them,  as  the  parliament  should 
trassmit  to  the  king,  as  the  conditions  of  peace.  If 
the  king  should  refuse  to  consent  to  them,  it  would 
be  an  infallible  way  to  unite  all  people  to  compel 
him  to  it :  but  if  the  parliament  would  refuse  to 
transmit  those  propositions  to  the  king,  or  to  con- 
sent to  a  peace  upon  those  conditions,  they  would 
then  declare  against  them,  for  not  adhering  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  war  was  first  begun,  and 
would  join  themselves  to  the  king  to  force  them  to 
it.  If  this  had  been  done  in  that  conjuncture,  when 
the  authority  and  credit  of  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
not  yet  eclipsed,  and  before  an  independent  army 
was  raised,  which  was'  shortly  after  done,  it  could 
not  probably  have  failed  of  the  success  desired.  3ut 
the  earl  was  too  scrupulous  and  too  punctual  to  that 
which  he  called  a  trust ;  and  this  was  too  barefaced 
a  separation  for  him  to  engage  in :  besides  that  he 
did  believe,  that  he  should  be  able  to  suppress  that 
violent  party  by  the  parliament  itself,  and  he  thought 
that  would  bring  all  about  which  he  desired ;  md  so 

■  a»  1  Mid,]  Not  in  MS.  •  were]  was 
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BOOK  he  did  not  onljreject  what  was  pressed  to  hin, 
^"'  but  expressed  such  a  dislike  of  the  earl  of  HoUand 
1643.  fyr  proposing  it^  that  he  thought  it  lu^h  time  to  get 
himself  out  of  his  reach.  The  earl  of  Holland,  who 
always  considered  himself  in  the  first  place,  had,  &om 
the  time  of  the  queen's  landing,  privately  made  oflfer 
of  his  service  to  the  queen,  and  renewed  his  old  con- 
fidence and  friendship  with  Mr.  Jermyn ;  and  knoww 
ing  well  to  enhance  the  value  <of  his  own  service^ 
made  great  promises  of  notable  service;  and  Mr. 
Jermyn  easily  persuaded  her  miyesty^  *^  that  it  was 
**  much  better  for  her  to  restore  an  old  scarant,  whom 
'^  she  knew  so  well,  to  her  confidence,  (though  he 
^*  had  stepped  out  of  the  way,)  than  to  rely  upon 
*'  the  fidelity  of  any  of  those  who  were  now  about 
**  the  king,  and  who  were  all  upon  the  matter 
**  strangers  to  her,  at  least  not  enough  known  by 
**  her ;"  and  then,  **  that,  by  laying  hold  upon  this 
*'  opportunity,  she  would,  at  her  first  coming  to  the 
**  king,  carry  hb  restoration  with  her,  possess  her* 
'^  self  of  the  whole  frame  of  his  business,  becauae  idl 
^*  other  designs  would  be  laid  aside ;  and  so  all  the 
^*  good,  that  P  would  redound  to  the  king  and  king* 
**  dom  from  this  new  negociation,  must,  by  the  con« 
*^  sent  of  all  the  w(»*ld,  be  attributed  to  her  majesty's 
**  wisdom  and  conduct."  This  ^  appearing  hepefol 
to  her  majesty,  and  all  that  had  any  thii^  of  hope 
was  by  the  other  always  looked  upon  as  certain,  the 
correspondence  was  embraced;  and  the  earl  assured 
not  only  to  be  restored  to  his  former  station  in  all 
respects,  but  to  a  title  to  new  interests.  ^  And  upon 
this  encouragement  and  obligation,  when  he  found 

V  that]  which        <i  This]  And  this        ^  interests.]  interest. 
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he  could  not  prevail  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  that  the  book 
king^s  affairs  prospered,  and  that  Bristol  was  now  ^'^' 
taken,  and  the  queen  come  to  Oxford,  he  resolved  ^C^^- 
himself  to  go  thither,  and  prevailed  with  the  earis  of 
Bedford  and  Clare  to  do  the  like ;  he  assuring  them, 
that  they  should  be  very  wdl  received.  The  earl  of 
dare  made  his  journey  by  himself,  out  of  the  com«- 
nnm  road,  and  came  without  any  interruption  into 
Oxford,  at  the  time  appointed  :  the  earls  of  Bedford 
and  Holland  came  together  to  Wallingford,  as  is 
mentioned.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
nataraBy  suspicious,  went  to  his  own  house  at  Pet- 
worth  in  Sussex ;  by  which  he  thought  he  shewed 
tfersion  enough  to  the  counsels  at  Westminster,  and 
would  keep  it  in  his  own  power  to  return,  if  he 
fimnd  that  the  reception  of  the  other  lords  at  Ox- 
fcrd  was  not  answerable  to  their  expectation;  be*, 
sides  that  he  would  expect  the  result  of  the  lord 
Conway's  n^odation,  who  was  more  trusted  by 
him  than  any  other. 

The  leave  for  the  two  earls  to  come  from  WalHng- 
ford  to  Oxford,  was  declared  but  the  night  before 
the  king  returned  to  the  army ;  and  was  not  sent 
thither  till  the  next  day.  So  that  the  lords  came 
not  to  Oxford  till  two  days  after,  much  mortified 
with  the  time -they  had  been  forced  to  spend  at  Wal-. 
iingford,  and  with  the  disputation  they  heard  had 
heen  held  concerning  them ;  of  which  they  had  re- 
ceived so  particular  information,  that  the  earl  of 
Holland  writ  a  very  dvil  letter  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer"  before  he  came  to  Oxford,  taking 
notice  of  **  the  affection  he  had  shewed  to  him  in 
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_1J^  enough  there  to  provide  for  their  accommodation  in 
1643.  (convenient  lodgings:  so  that  the  one  had  a  lodging 
at  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  of  which  house  he 
had  formerly  been  a  member ;  the  other  lay  in  Bal- 
liol  college,  where  he  had  a  daughter,  who  spared 
him  part  of  her  lodgings.  But  for  any  application 
to  them  by  the  lords,  or  persons  in  authority  there, 
they  had  no  reason  to  think  themselves  very  wel- 
come. They  went,  in  the  first  place,  to  do  their 
duties  to  the  queen;  who  received  them  coldly 
enough,  not  out  of  disinclination,  or  unwilling- 
ness ^  to  shew  them  any  countenance,  but  pure  com- 
pliance with  the  ill  humour  of  the  town,  which  she 
detested :  nor  did  Mr.  Jermyn,  who  still  valued  him- 
self upon  the  impossible  faculty  to  please  all,  and 
displease  none,  think  fit  to  deal  clearly  with  tbera 
in  that  point,  (having,  probably,^  said  more  in  his 
letters  of  correspondence  and  advice,  than  he  had 
authority  to  do ;  it  being  his  custom  to  write  and 
speak  what  was  most  grateful  to  the  persons ;)  so 
that  the  earl  of  Holland,  with  whom  alone  the  cor- 
respondence had  been,  began  to  think  himself  be- 
trayed, and  invited  to  Oxford  only  to  be  exposed  to 
contempt.  He  came  one  morning  to  visit  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  when  there  were  the. lord 
Cottington,  and  two  or  three  other  privy-oounsdtos 
with  him,  who  all  went  presently  away,  without  so 
much  as  saluting  him  :  which  offended  the  chancel- 
lor as  much  as  it  did  him,  and  in  truth  obliged  the 
chancellor '  to  more  ceremony  and  civility,  than,  it 
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may  be,  he  would  otherwise  hare  practised;  so  that 3^  book 
he  did  visit  him  again,  and  made*  all  professions. 


and  offers  of  kindness  and  service  to  him ;  which  he  ^^^^' 
did  yerj  heartily;  and  complied  therein,  not  only 
with  his  own  indinations,  but  with  his  judgment,  as 
very  important  to  the  kJng^s  service ;  and  did  all  he 
could  to  induce  others  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ; 
ia  which  he  had  no  great  success. 
-  The  intelligence  from  London  brought,  every  day, 
the  resolution  of  the  parliament,  *^  to  relieve  Olou- 
**  cester;"  and  that,  if  their  levies  did  not  supply 
Uiem  with  men  soon  enough,. the  trained  bands  of 
the  city  would  march  out  with  the  general  for  that 
service;  whereupon  the  three  earls,  Bedford,  Hoi- 
land,  and  Clare,  after  some  days  stay  in  Oxford, 
thought  it  necessary  to  offer  their  service  to  the 
king  in  the  army,  and'  to  bear  their  part  in  any 
danger  that  might  happen  by  an  engagemrat  be- 
tween the  armies ;  and  so  went  together  to  Glou- 
cester ;  where  the  king  received  them  without  any 
disrespect,  and  spoke  with  them  as  they  gave  him 
occasion. 

'  Whilst  the  king  continued  before  Gloucester,  hisTb«kin^s 
forces  in  the  west  moved  with  a  full  gale  and  tide  of  the^^J^. 
success.  The  earl  of  Carnarvon  marched  with  the 
horse  and  dragoons,  being  near  two  thousand,  into 
Dorsetshire,  two  days  before  prince  Maurice  moved 
with  his  foot  and  cannon  from  Bristol,  and  had 
made  a  fair  entrance  upon  the  reduction  of  that 
whole  county,  before  his  highness  overtook  him; 
and  it  was  thought  then,  that,  if  the  prince  had 
marched  more  slowly,  the  earl  *  had  perfected  that 

7  practised ;    so   that]    exer-         '  made]  make 
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i — gentlemen^  and  others  of  that  county,  who  were  en- 

^^^*  gaged  in  that  city  for  the  parliament,  had  visited 
their  houses  and  firiends,  in  their  journey  to  Lon- 
don, whither  by  their  safe  conduct  they  went,  and 
had  made  such  prodigious  discourses  of  the  fierce* 
ness  and  courage  of  the  cavaliers,  (as  most  men  who 
run  away,  or  are  beaten,  extol  the  power  of  the 
enemy  which  had  been  too  hard  for  them,)  that  re- 
sisting them  begun  to  be  thought  a  matter  impos- 
sibie.  One  Mr.  Strode,  a  man  much  relied  on  in 
those  parts,  and  of  a  good  fortune,  after  he  had  vi- 
sited his  house,  took  Dorchester  in  his  way  to  Lon- 
don, and  being  desired  by  the  magistrates,  *'  to  view 
'^  their  works  and  fortifications,  and  to  give  his 
*^  judgment  of  them ;"  after  he  had  walked  about 
them,  he  told  them,  **  that  (ftiose  works  might  keep 
**  out  the  cavaliers  about  half  an  hour ;''  and  then 
told  them  strange  stories  of  the  manner  of  assaulting 
Bristol ;  *^  and  that  the  king's  soldiers  made  nothing 
**  of  running  up  walls  twenty  foot  high,  and  that  no 
**  works  could  keep  them  out ;"  which  he  said  not 
out  of  any  purpose  to  betray  them,  (for  no  man 
wished  the  king^s  army  worse  success,)  but  had 
really  so  much  horror  and  consternation  about  him^ 
and  the  dreadful  image  of  the  storm  of  Bristol  im- 
printed in  his  mind,  that  he  did  truly  believe,  they 
had  scaled  all  those  forts  and  places  which  were  de* 
livered  to  them ;  and  he  propagated  this  fear  and 
trepidation  so  fruitfully  where  he  came,  that  the 
earl  of  Carnarvon  came  no  sooner  near  Dordiester 
with  his  horse  and  dragoons,  (which,  it  may  be,  was 
understood  to  be  the  van  of  the  victorious  army 
which  had  taken  Bristol,)  but  the  town  sent  com<i 
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ttSsskmoB  to  him  to  treat;  and  upon  articles  of  in-  book 
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dsmuity,  that  tbey  should  not  be  plundered,  and 


wt  sufier  for  the  ill  they  had  done,  ddivei^ed  up  the    ^^'^^- 
town,  (wliidi  was  strongly  situated,  and  might  very  sumnder- 
irell  have  been  defended  by  the  spirits  of  these  peo*^^' 
ple^  if  they  had  courage  equal  to  their  maUce ;  for  a 
place  more  entirely  disaffected  to  the  king,  England 
had  not,)  with  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  ord* 
nance.     The  fame  of  the  earl's  coming  had  before 
frighted  sir  Walter  Earl,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
besieged  Corfe  castle,  (the  house  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  Banks,  defended  by  his  lady  with  her  ser- 
vants, and  some  few  gentlemen,  and  tenants,  who 
betook  themselves  thither  for  her  assistance,  and 
tiheir  own  security,)  from  that  siege  ;  and  he  making 
more  haste  to  convey  himself  to  London,  than  gene- 
fals  use  to  do,  who  have  the  care  and  charge  of 
others,  his  forces  were  presently  dispersed.     And 
BOW  the  surrender  of  Dorchester  (the  magazine  firom 
whence  the  other  .places  were  supplied  with  prin*^ 
dples  of  rebellion)  infosed  the  same  spirit  into  Wey- weymooth 
mouth,  a  very  convenient  harbour  and  haven :  andu^ds^- 
that  example  again   prevailed  on  the  island  andj[^°^^if^'^ 
castle  of  Portland,  (a  place  not  enough  understood,  ^|^^ 
but  of  wonderful  importance,)  to  all  which  the  earl 
granted  fair  conditions,  and  received  them  into  his 
majesty's  protection. 

Hither  prince  Maurice  came  now  up  with  foot  ^ 
and  cannon,  and  neglecting  to  follow  the  train  of 
the  enemy's  fears  to  Lyme  and  Poole,  the  only  two 
garrisons  then  left  in  their  possession,  stayed  with 
his  army  about  Dorchester  and  Weymouth  some 
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.government  of  those  garrisons.     Here  the  soldiers. 


1643.  taking  advantage  of  tiie  famous  malignity  of  those 
places,  used  great  licence ;  neither  was  there  care 
taken  to  observe  those  articles  which  had  been  made 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  towns  ;  which  the  earl  of 
Carnarvon,  who  was  full  of  honour  and  justice  upon 
all  contracts,  took  so  ill,  that  he  quitted  the  com- 
mand he  had  with  those  forces,  and  returned  to  the 
king  before  Gloucester ;  which  published  the  injus- 
tice with  the  more  scandal.  Whether  this  licence, 
which  was  much  spoken  of,  and,  no  doubt,  given  out 
to  be  greater  than  it  was,  aliened  the  affections  of 
those  parts ;  or  whether  the  absence  of  the  marquis 
of  Hertford  from  the  army,  which  was  not  till  then 
taken  notice  of,  begot  an  apprehension  that  there 
would  not  be  much  lenity  used  towards  those  who 
had  been  high  and  pertinacious  offenders ;  or  whe* 
ther  this  army,  when  it  was  together,  seemed  less 
formidable  than  it  was  before  conceived  to  be,  w 
that  the  terror,  which  had  possessed  and  seized  upon 
their  spirits,  was  so  violent  that  it  could  not  con- 
tinue, and  so  men  ^^w  less  amazed,  I  know  not: 
but  those  two  small  towns,  whereof  Lyme  was  be- 
lieved inconsiderable,  returned  so  peremptory  a  re- 
fusal to  the  prince's  summons,  that  his  highness  re- 
Prince  solved  uot  to  attack  them  ;  and  so  marched  to  Elxe- 
wm«  be-  ter>  where  he  found  all  things  in  better  order,  and 
^th Wi**'  **^**  ^*y  ™^^^  distressed,  than  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
•"^7'  pect,  by  the  diligence  and  dexterity  of  sir  John 
Berkley,  who  being  sent  from  Wells  by  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  as  is  before  remembered,  to  govern  the 
affairs  of  Devonshire,  with  one  regitaient  of  horse, 
and  another  of  new  levied  and  half-armed  foot,  had 
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w  increased  his  numbers  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Booic 
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graUemen  of  that  county ,  that  he  fixed  strong  guar,         '  , 
ten  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  city^  and  kept  his    ^^'^^- 
guards  even  to  the  gates ;  when  the  earl  of  Stam- 
ford was  within,  with  a  strength  at  least  equal  in 
number  to  the  besiegers. 

The  parliament  commended  the  relief  of  this 
place,  by  special  instructions,  to  their  admiral,  the 
earl  of  Warwick ;  after  whose  having  ®  made  show 
of  landing  men  in  several  places  upon  the  coast,  and 
thereby  compelled  sir  John  fierkley  to  make  quick 
and  wearisome  marches  with  horse  and  dragoons 
fiom  place  to  place,  the  wind  coining  fair,  the  fleet 
left  those  who  attended  their  landing  about  Totness, 
turned  about,  and  with  a  fresh  gale  made  towards 
the  river,  that  leads  to  the  walls  of  Exeter ;  and 
having  the  command  of  both  sides  of  the  river,  upon 
a  flat,  by  their  cannon,  the  earl  presumed  that  way 
he  should  be  able  to  send  relief  into  the  city  :  but 
the  diligence  ^  and  providence  of  sir  John  Berkley 
had  fortunately  cast  up  some  slight  works  upon  the 
advantageous  nooks  of  the  river,  in  which  his  men 
might  be  in  some  security  from  the  cannon  of  the 
ships ;  and  made  great  haste  with  his  horse  to  hin- 
der their  landing ;  and  so  this  attempt  was  not  only  The  eari  of 
without  success,  but  so  unfortunate,  that  it  discou-witb  bb 
raged  the  seamen  from  endeavouring  the  like  again,  ^^'^p^'ti,^ 
For  after  three  or  four  hours  pouring  their  great  J^jj*[^**^^'*» 
shot,  from  their  ships,  upon  the  land  forces,  the  tide<^««>»  ^^* 
falling,  the  earl  of  Warwick  fell  off  with  his  fleet, 
leaving  three  ships  behind  him,  of  which  one  was 
burnt,  and  the  other  two  taken  from  the  land,  in 
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.the  relief  of  Exeter  that  waj« 


1 643.  Whilst*  all  the  king's  forces  were  anplojed  in  liie 
blocking  up  the  town»  and  attending  the  coast,  to 
wait  upon  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  garrison  of  Ply* 
mouth  increased  very  fast^  into  which  the  fleet  diB* 
burdened  themselves  of  all  they  could  spare ;  and 
the  north  parts  of  Devonshire  gathered  apace  into  a 
head  for  the  parliament;  BamstaUe  and  Bedifoid 
being  garrisoned  by  them ;  which  having  an  uninter* 
rupted  line  of  communication  with  Plymouth,  re* 
solved  to  join  their  whole  strength,  and  so  to  conw 
pel  the  enemy  to  draw  off  from  the  walls  of  £xeter» 
which  had  been  very  easy  to  have  been  done,  if  thqr 
in  the  city  had  been  as  active  for  their  own  pres»va* 
tion.  Sir  John  Berkley  having  notice  of  this  pre* 
paration  and  resolution,  sent  cokmel  John  Digby 
(who  had,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Cmnwall, 
combianded  the  horse)  with  his  own  raiment  of 
horse,  and  some  loose  troops  of  dragoons,  into  the 
north  of  Devon,  to  hinder  the  joining  of  the  rebdi^ 
forces.  He  chose  Torrington  for  his  quarter,  and 
within  few  days  drew  to  him  a  troop  of  new-raised 
horse,  and  a  regiment  of  foot,  raised  by  his  old  friends 
in  Cornwall ;  so  that  he  had  with  him  above  three 
hundred  horse,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  foot. 
Those  of  Bediford  and  Barnstable,  being  superior  in 
number,  and  apprehending  that  the  king's  successes 
eastward  might  increase  his  strength  and  power 
there,  and  weaken  theirs,  resolved  to  try  their  for- 
tunes ;  ^  and  joining  themselves  together,  to  the 
number  of  above  twelve  hundred  foot,  and  three 
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InoMbed  koiw,  under  tbe  command  of  colonel  Ben-  book 
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nei,  hoped  to  soriNrifle  colonel  John  Digbj  at  Tor-. 


ington ;  and  he  was  upon  the  matter  surprised :  for  ^^^- 
jflnt  he  had  notice  in  the  night  from  BamstaUe, 
^  that  the  fcm^es  drew  out  thence  to  Bediford  in  the 
**  night,  and  that  they  intended  to  &U  on  his  quar- 
^  ters  eerlj  in  the  morning;"  and  thereupon  put^ 
himself  into  a  posture  to  receive  them,  and  drew  up 
lA  his  forces  together  out  of  the  town,  upon  such  a 
piece  of  ground,  as,  in  that  enclosed  county,  could  be 
most  advantageous  for  his  horse,  having,  through  all 
the  little  enclosure,^  cut  gaps,  through  which  his 
horse  might  enter ;  yet,  after  he  had  attended  their 
coming  tfll  noon,  and  heard  no  more  of  them,  and 
his  small  parties,  which  were  sent  out  to  inquire,  re- 
turned with  assurance,  that  there  was  no  appearance 
of  an  enemy,  he  believed  they  had  given  over  their 
dengn ;  and  so  dismissed  his  horse  to  their  several 
quarters,  reserving  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  upon 
their  guard,  and  returned  himself  into  the  town  with 
the  foot. 

But,  ^  within  less  than  an  hour,  he  received  the 
alarm,  *'  that  the  enemy  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
**  the  town."  The  conftision  was  very  great,  so  that 
he  resolved  not  to  draw  the  foot  out  of  the  town ; 
but  having  placed  them  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
upon  the  avenues,  himself  went  to  the  horse  out  of 
the  town,,  resolving  to  wait  upon  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my; who  were  drawn  up  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  on  which  he  had  expected  them  all  the 
morning.  The  colonel,  whose  courage,  and  vivacity 
upon  action,  was  very  eminent,  and  commonly  very 
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.to  engage  Mrith  them,  before  his  other  troops 


1643.  up.  i^y^  having  divided  his  small  party  of  horsey 
the  whole  consisting  but  of  one  hundred  and  fi^i 
into  several  parties,  and  distributed  them  into  several 
•little  closes,  out  of  which  there  were  gaps  into  the 
larger  ground,  upon  which  the  enemy  stood,  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  fifty  musketeers  advanced  towards  that 
ground  where  himself  was ;  and  if  they  had  ^  re- 
covered the  hedge,  they  would  easily  have  driven 
him  thence.  And  therefore,  as  the  only  expedient 
gr  John  left^  himself,  taking  four  or  five  officers  into  the  froat 
routs  the  with  him,  charged  that  forlorn  hope ;  which  inime- 
ment^  diatcly  threw  down  their  arms,  and  run  upon  their 
t^'q^q  own  body,  and  carried  so  infectious  a  fear  with 
them,  that  without  making  a  stand,  or  their  horse 
offering  once  to  charge,  the  whole  body  routed  them- 
selves, and  fled ;  colonel  Digby  following  the  execu- 
tion with  his  horse,  till  their  swords  were  blunted 
with  slaughter,  and  his  numbers  overburdened  with 
prisoners ;  though  the  foot  out  of  the  town  hastened 
to  the  chase,  as  soon  as  they  saw  what  terror  had 
possessed  their  enemies. 

In  this  action  (for  it  cannot  be  called  a  battle; 
hardly  a  skirmish ;  where  no  resistance  was  made) 
there,  were  near  two  hundred  killed,  and  above  two 
hundred  taken  prisoners ;  and  those  that  fled  contii- 
buted  more  to  the  victory,  than  the  prisoners,  or  the 
slain,  for  they  were  scattered  and  dispersed  over  all 
the  country,  and  scarce  a  man  without  a  cut  ovtf 
the  &ce  and  head,  or  some  other  hurt ;  that  wrought 
more  upon  the  neighbours  towards  their  converaoiw 

k  hftd]  Not  in  MS. 
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than  any  sermon  could  be  preached  to  them.    Some  book 

oSihe  principal  officers,  and  of  their  horse,  got  into L~. 

Bediford  and  Barnstable;  and  not  considering  the  ^^^^* 
iDconvenience  of  acknowledging,  that  God  was  ex* 
traordinarj  propitious  to  the  cavaliers,  told  strange 
stories  of  **  the  horror  and  fear  that  seized  upon 
**  them,  and  that  nobody  saw  above  six  of  the  ene- 
"  my,  that  charged  them  ;**  which  proved  a  greater 
dismay. to  their  friends,  than  their  defeat. 

At  this  time  came  prince  Maurice  to  Exeter,  the 
feme  of  whose  arrival  brought  a  new  terror,  so  that 
the  fort  at  Appledore,  which  commanded  the  river 
to  Barnstable  and  Bediford,  being  delivered  to  co^Bvottabie 
Ictoel  Digby,  within  two  or  three  days  after  his  vie- ford  yielded 
tory,  those  two  towns  shortly  after  submitted  to  his*^*""' 
majesty,  upon  promise  of  pardon,  and  such  other  ar-* 
tides  as  were  of  course ;  which  colonel  Digby  saw 
precisely  observed,  as  far  as  concerned  the  towns  in 
point  of  plunder,  or  violence  towards  the  inhabitants* 
And  this  success  so  wrought  upon  the  spirits  and 
temper  of  that  peoi^e,  that  all  the  persons  of  emi- 
nent disaffection  withdrawing  themselves,  according 
to  their  liberty  by  the  articles ;  colonel  Digby,  within 
Teiy  few  days,  increased  his  small  party  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  thousand  foot,  and  eight  hundred  .horse  ; 
with  which  he  was  by  prince  Maurice  ordered  to 
march  to  Plymouth,  and  to  block  up  that  place  from 
making  incursions  into  the  country. 

The  loss  of  all  their  garrisons  on  the  north  coasts 
and  despair  of  succour  or  relief  from  any  other  place^ 
prevailed  with  the  earl  of  Stamford,  and  that  com- 
mittee in  Exeter,  (to  whom  the  earl,  was  not  supe-t 
nor,)  to  treat  with  the  prince;  and  thereupon  arti- Exeter de. 
des  were  agreed  to ;  and  that  rich  and  pleasant  city  tJiTprin^ 
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WBB  withiii  fourteen  or  sixteen  days  after  priaoe 


teiuber  4. 


1643.   Maurice  came  thither,  into  the  king's  protectioa, 
ciM^s^   cdter  it  had  suflR^ned  no  other  distress,  or  impressioD 
from  the  besiegers,  than  the  being  kept  from  taking 
the  air  without  their  own  walls,  and  from  being  sup* 
plied  from  the  country  markets. 

There  was  an  accident  fell  out  a  little  before  thk 
time,  that  gave  new  argument  of  trouble  to  the  king, 
upon  a  difference  between  prince  Maurice  and  the 
marquis.  It  hath  been  said,  that  ^  the  earl  of  Car- 
narvon, who  was  general  of  the  horse  of  the  western 
army,  had  marched  from  Bristol  the  day  before  the 
prince,  and  had  taken  Dorchester  and  Weymouth, 
before  his  highness  came  up  to  the  army,  both  con- 
sideraUe  places,  and  the  seats  of  great  malignity. 
The  former  was  not  thought  necessary  to  be  made  a 
garrison ;  but  the  latter  was  the  best  port  town  of 
that  country,  and  to  be  kept  with  great  care.  The 
marquis  had  made  some  promise  of  the  gov^iuneot 
thereof,  when  it  should  be  taken,  (of  which  they 
made  no  doubt,)  to  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  a 
young  gentleman  o£  that  country,  of  a  &ir  and  plen- 
tiful fortune,  and  one,  who,  in  the  ofMnion  of  most 
men,  was  like  to  advance  the  place  by  being  go* 
vemw  of  it,  and  to  raise  men  for  the  defence  of  it» 
without  lessening  the  army ;  and  had,  in  expectation 
of  it,  made  some  provision  of  officers  and  soldiersi 
when  it  should  be  time  to  call  them  together.  Prince 
Maurice,  on  the  other  side,  had  some  other  person 
in  his  view,  upon  whom  he  intended  to  confer  that 
charge,  when  it  should  fall.     In  the  moment  that 

'  It  hath  been  said,  that]  Not  in  MS. 
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die  Uswm  was  taken,  and  before  the  prince  came  boo  it 

VII 

thither^  fir  Antliony,  heariog  that  the  marquis  came.., L. 

BOt  with  the  armj,  but  remained  some  time  at  Bris*  ^^^' 
toly  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  him,  and  came 
tbither  the  same  day  the  king  left  it ;  and  applied 
himself  to  the  marquis,  who  remembered  his  pro^ 
mise,  and  thought  himself  obliged  to  make  it  good, 
and  that  it  was  in  his  power  so  to  do,  since  it  ap« 
peafed,  that  the  town  was  taken  before  the  king 
lud  declared  to  him,  that  he  should  not  go  to  the 
army;  till  when  he  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
general  of  it.  He  conferred  with  the  chancellor  of 
the  exdiequer  °^  upon  it,  as  a  matter  in  which  his 
bonoar  was  concerned^  and  on  which  his  heart  was 
set.  Sir  Anthony**  came  likewise  to  him,  who  was  of 
hb  acquaintance,  and  desired  his  assistance,  **  that, 
^  after  so  much  charge  he  had  been  put  to,  in  the 
^  expectation  of  it,  and  to  prepare  for  it^  he  might- 
**  act  be  exposed  to  the  mirth  and  contempt  of  the 
^ccmiitFy/*  It  was  evident,  that  if  he  returned  with 
tbe  commission  fit)m  the  marquis,  (which  he  was 
most  inclined  to  give  him,)  both  he  and  the  commis- 
sion would  be  affronted,  and  the  town  would  not  be 
soffisred  to  submit  to  him.  Therefore  the  chancellor 
was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  way  but  to  appeal 
to  tbe  king,  and  desire  his  favour,  as  well  as  his  jus- 
tice, in  giving  hk  commission  to  the  person  designed  , 
bf  the  marquis ;  which  would  remove  that  part  of 
tbe  exception,  which  would  most  trouble  the  prince; 
«d  he  ofiered  to  write  himself  very  earnestly  to  the 
king.  Besides  ^  his  desire  to  gratify  the  marquis,  he^ 


^  of  the  exchequer]  Not  in    thony 
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BOOK  did  in  trutli  believe  it  of  great  importance  to  his  voA 
-jesty's  service,  to  engage  a  person  of  siteh  a  fortune 


^^^'  and  interest)  so  throughly  in  his  quarrel,  as  he  theo 
believed  such  an  obligation  must  needs  do ;  the  flexi- 
bility and  instability  of  that  gentleman's  nature  not 
being  then  understood,  or  suspected. 

He  did  write,  with  all  the  skill  and  importunity 
he  could  use,  to  the  idng;  and  writ  p  to  the  lord 
Falkland,  **  to  take  sir  John  Colepepper  with  him,  if 
**  he  found  any  aversion  in  the  king,  that  they  might 
**  together  discourse,  and  prevail  with  him."     But 
his  majesty  positively  and  obstinately  refused  to 
grant  it ;  and  said,  ^^  he  would  not,  to  please  the 
**  marquis  in  an  unjust  pretence,  put  a  pufoUc  di»- 
«  obligation  and  affront  upon  his  nephew/'     So  the 
express  returned  without  effect,  and  the  marquis 
was  as  sensibly  touched  as  could  be  imagined;  and* 
said,  **  that  he  was  fallen  from  all  credit  ^  with  the 
**  king,  and  was  made  incapable  of  doing  him  &rtlier 
**  service ;  that  his  fidelity  should  never  be  lessened 
**  towards  him,'*  (as  in  truth  he  Was  incapable  of  a 
disloyal  thought,)  '*  but  since  he  was  become  so  to- 
**  tally  useless  to  the  king,  and  to  his  friends,  be 
'^  hoped  his  nuyesty  would  give  him  leave. to  retire 
^  to  his  own   house ;   where,  he   doubted  not,  be 
"  should  be  suffered  to  live  privately  and  quietly,  to 
**  pray  for  the  king."    The  chancellor  knew  well  the 
nature  of  the  marquis,  that  ^  would  never  give  him 
leave  to  pursue  any  resolution  which  he  found  m^t 
prove  inconvenient  to  his  majesty,  foi*  whom  he  bad 
all  possible  duty ;  yet  he  knew  too,  that  the  mischief 
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not  9imlU  fiom  the  obscgrvatioii  that  the  marquis  book 
thought  himsdf  ill  used,  and  that  there  were  too. 
piany  who  would  take  the  opportunity  to  foment 
those  jealouaies  and  discontents ;  and  therefore  re- 
solved (having  despatched  all  things  which  were  in- 
cumbent  on  him  at  Bristol,  and  used  all  freedom 
with  '  the  marquis,  for  the  dispelling  all  troublesome 
imaginations)  to  go  himself  to  the  king,  and  to  re- 
pneaent  that  affair  to  him,  and  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  it,  with  new  instances,^    And  at  last, 


»  with]  to 

^  with  new  instances.]  Thtu 
cMtifmcrf  in  MS.  B. :  The  king 
left  Bristol  in  the  resolution  and 
expectation  formerly  mentioned; 
md  when  be  came  near  Glou- 
cester, he  tent  a  summons  to 
the  governor,  and  drew  up  his 
KCtay  in  the  view  of  the  town 
fiom  a  reasonable  ascent ;  and 
after  he  had  expected  an  an- 
swer some  hours,  one  of  the  ei- 
taens  of  the  towa»  of  a  very  ill 
aspect  and  rude  behaviour,  came 
to  the  king  with  the  answer 
from  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  as 
well  as  from  the  governor,  and 
signed  by  them  all,  which  the 
tnessenger  would  read  in  a  loud 
uDmannerly  voice.  It  did  not 
only  contain  a  refusal  to  deliver 
the  place,  and  a  declaration  that 
^y  did  and  would  keep  it  for 
the  parliament';  but  had  such 
leproachM  expressions  in  it, 
tittt  together  with  the  sauciness 
of  the  messenger,  as  exceedingly 
incensed  the  king :  and  the  mes- 
sai^ger  was  no  sooner  returned, 
but  they  gave  another  evidence 
of  their  resolution,  by  setting  all 
the  suburbs,  in  which  there  was 
1  &ir  street  and  many  good 


hou6es,on  a  fire  together.  Though 
the  king  had  resolved  before 
not  to  be  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
this  city,  and  he  received  new 
instances  from  the  queen,  and 
intelligence  from  London  of  the 
extraordinar}'  distractions  there, 
to  confirm  him  in  that  resohi* 
tion,  and  many  members  of  both 
houses  had  left  the  parliament, 
whereof  some  came  to  Oxford, 
(who  shall  be  mentioned  anon,) 
and  all  sent  word,  that  if  the 
king  now  marched  towards  Lon* 
don,  the  city  itself  would  com- 
pel the  parliament  to  make  a 
peace ;  but  these  unmannerly 
and  insolent  provocations  from 
the  town  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  bound  in  honour  speedily 
to  chastise  it.  Upon  the  drawing 
up  his  army,  he  found  it  much 
weaker  than  he  thought  ft  to 
have  been.  The  gentlemen  of 
Gloucestershire  andof  the  Welsh 
side  of  the  Severn  came  to  him, 
and  made  great  professions  how 
soon  they  would  recruit  his  ar- 
my, if  he  would  i^main  some 
time  there;  that  the  town  would 
be  taken  in  few  days,  and  whilst 
he  was  taking  it,  bis  army  should 
1^  increased  every  day ;  whereas 
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BOOK  with  very  great  difficulty,  he  did  so  far  prevail  wkh 


VII. 


1643.  '^  ^^  inarched  presently  away, 
besides  the  dishonour  of  it,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  away 
with  him  one  man  more  than 
he  had  brought  thither,  which 
would  appear  a  ?ery  small  body 
to  ahew  to  the  city  of  London 
for  their  encouragement  to  join 
with  him.  But  that  which  made 
most  impression  was,  that  the 
express  was  now  returned  from 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  who  in- 
formed his  majesty,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  comply 
with  his  commands  and  expec- 
tation in  marching  with  hisarmy 
into  the  associated  counties  -,  for 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try who  had  the  best  r^ments, 
and  were  amongst  the  best  offi* 
cers,  utterly  revised  to  march, 
except  Hull  were  first  taken, 
and  that  he  had  not  strength 
enough  to  march  with  any  con- 
siderable body,  and  to  leave  Hull 
securely  blocked  up;  which  re- 
solution made  it,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  king  and  of  most  of 
the  officers,  necessary  for  the 
long  to  engage  in  the  siege  of 
that  town ;  and  thereupon  he 
sent  for  the  general,  who  re- 
mained yet  at  Oxford,  to  at- 
tend him  at  Gloucester,  with  his 
greatest  cannon,  and  such  foot 
as  could  be  spared  out  of  Ox* 
ford;  and  thereupon  he  com- 
mitted the  care  of  one  approach, 
whu^h  was  resolved  upon,  to  the 
general ;  and  another,  which  was 
thought  necessary,  to  another 
part  of  the  town,  to  sir  Jacob 
Ashley,  the  m^jor  general  of  the 
foot,  who  best  understood  that 
kind  of  service ;  and  so  dis« 
posed  the  whole  army  formally 


to  the  siege ;  his  miyesty  him- 
self quartering  in  a  village  about 
two  miles  distant  from  theeityi 
and  in  this  posture  that  affiur 
stood,  when  the  chancellor  came 
to  the  king  from  Bristol.  And 
at  last,  &c.  {oi  wpage  223,  Um 
\  0,  to  the  words  accoirding  to  his 
command,  p.  225,  1. 9.  u^ere  the 
MS.  proceedi  ihu$:)  The  king 
told  the  chancellor  that  it  was 
necessary  he  should  make  haste 
to  Oxford,  where  he  would  find 
the  lords  in  great  disorder  for 
his  having  engaged  the  annj 
before  Gloucester,  but  more  up* 
on  the  news  of  the  earl  of  Hol- 
land and  the  earl  of  Bedford 
being  coming  to  Oxford;  tkst 
they  were  already  come  to  Wat- 
lingford,  where  the  governor, 
col.  Blague,  had  civilly  detained 
them,  tul  he  might  understand 
the  king*6  pleasure,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  some  trouble  and  irre* 
solution  in  what  manner  to  rs» 
ceive  them.  The  chanoeUor 
stayed  not  above  two  hours  witk 
the  king;  but  though  it  wis 
lato,  went  toasentleman's  hottie 
five  or  six  miles  from  thence^ 
and,  after  some  hourssieep,  made 
haste  the  next  naming  to  Ox- 
ford; where  before  night  the 
king  likewise  arrived^  of  whkh 
he  had  no  thought  when  the 
chancellor  came  away ;  but  le* 
oeived  that  night  some  letter 
from  the  queen,  which  mads 
him  believe  that  journey  neoes* 
sary,  bringing  a  small  train  wilk 
him ;  and  after  one  day's  stqr 
he  returned  to  the  siqge^  whett 
his  presence  was  in  many  re« 
spects  very  necessary. 
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Ms  nm^esty,  that  be  gave  a  oomnrisgibD  to  sir  An-  book, 
ihxmj  Ashley  Cooper,  to  be  governor  of  Weymontii; . 


which  he  was  the  more  easily  persuaded  to,  out  of  ^^^* 
Mnae  prejudice  he  had  to  the  person,  who,  he  under* 
stood,  was  designed  to  that  government.  However, 
Ae  marquis  received  it  as  a  seasonable  act  of  &vour 
to  himself,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  came  ftom 
Bristol  to  Oxford,  to  attend  upon  his  migesty  ac- 
cording to  his  command. 

At  Gloucester  the  business  proceeded  very  slowly :  The  prose, 
for  though  the  army  increased  wonderfully  there,  by  ^^^of 
the  access  of  forces  from  all  quarters,  yet  the  kittjg®*^"**^'- 
had  neither  money  nor  materials  requisite  for  a 
dege,  and  they  in  the  town  behaved  themselves  with 
great  courage  and  resolution,  and  made  many  sharp 
and  bold  sallies  upon  the  king's  forces,  and  did  more 
kurt  commonly  than  they  received ;  and  many,  offi- 
cers of  name,  besides  common  soldiers,  were  slain  in 
the  trenches  and  approaches;  the  governor  leaving 
aething  unperform^  that  became  a  vigilant  com-^L 
mander.  Sometimes,  upon  the  sallies,  the  horse  got 
between  the  town  and  them,  so  that  many  prisoners 
were  tdcen,  who  were  always  drunk;  and,  after 
they  were  recovered,  they  confessed,  "  tliat  the  go-  . 
''  vemor  always  gave  the  party  that  made  the  sally, 
"^  as  much  wine  and  strong  water  as  they  desired  to 
^ drink:"  so  that  it  seems  their  mettle  was  not 
pordy  natural ;  yet  it  is  very  observable,  that,  in  all 
the  time  the  king  lay  there  with  a  very  ^orious 
army,  and  after  the  taking  of  a  city  of  much  greater 
name,  there  was  no  one  officer  run  from  the  town  to 
him,  nor  above  three  common  soldiers,  which  is  a 
great  argument,  the  discipline  within  was  very  good. 
Besides  the  loss  of  men  before  the  town,  both  from 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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BOOK  the  walls,  and  bj  sickness,  (which  was  not  greater 
.than  was  to  be  reasonably  expected,)  a  rery  great 
licence  broke  into  the  army,  both  among  oSdea 
and  soldiers;  the  malignity  of  those  parts  being 
thought  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  any  rapine,  or 
severity  among  the  inhabitants.  Insomuch  as  it  is 
hardly  to  be  credited,  how  many  thousand  sheq^ 
were  in  a  few  days  destroyed,  besides  what  were 
brought  in  by  the  commissaries  for  a-  regular  pro- 
vision ;  and  many  countrymen  imprisoned  by  offi« 
cers  without  warrant,  or  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
king's,  till  they  had  paid  good  sums  of  money,  for 
their  delinquency;  all  which  brought  great  damdur 
upon  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  justice  of  the 
officers,  and  made  them  likewise  less  prepared  far 
the  service  they  were  to  expect. 

In  the  mean  time  nothing  was  left  at  Londoni 
ilnattemptedj  that  might  advance  the  preparation 
for  the  relief  of  Gloucester.  All  overtures  of  peace 
were  suppressed,  and  the  dty  purely  at  the  devotioo 
of  those  who  were  most  violent,  who  put^  one  com- 
pliment upon  them  at  this  time,  that  is  not  to  be 
passed  over.  It  is  remembered  before,  that,iat  the 
beginning  of  these  distractions,  before  the  king^s  go- 
ing into  the  north,  his  migesty  had,  upon  the  reite- 
rated importunity  of  the  two  houses^  made  sir  John 
Ckmiers  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London;  who 
was  a  soldier  of  very  good  estimation,  and  had  been 
the  lieutenant  general  of  his  horse  in  that  last  pre* 
paration  against  the  Scots,  and  governor  of  Ber- 
wick. The  parliament  thought,  by  this  obligation, 
to  have  made  him  their  own  creature,  and  desired 

"  put]  had  put 
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to  liaye  engaged  him  in  some  active  command  in  book 
their  armies,  having  the  reputation  of  one  of  the-    ^"' 


best  officers  of  horse  of  that  time.     But  he  warily    ^^^- 
declined  that  engagement,  and  contained  himself 
within  the  limits  of  that  place,  which,  hj  the  multi- 
tude of  prisoners,  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  two 
houses^  and  the  excessive  fees  they  paid,  yielded 
him  a  vast  profit;  in  the  administration  whereof  he 
was  so  impartial,  that  those  prisoners  who  suffered 
most  for  his  majesty,  found  no  more  favour  or  in« 
diiigence  firom  him  than  the  rest.     About  this  time, 
either  discerning  that  they  grew  to  confide  less  it) 
Van  than  they  had  done,  and  that  he  must  engage 
faiDAself  in  their  service,  or  should  shortly  lose  the 
benefit  of  their  good  opinion,  or  really  abhorring  to 
be  so  near  those  actions  he  saw  every  day  commit- 
ted^  and  to  lie  under  the  scandal  of  keeping  liis  ma-* 
jesty's  only  fort  which  he  could  not  apply  to  his  ser« 
vice,  he  desired  leave  from  the  houses,  ^*  to  go  into 
**  Hdland,''  where  his  education  had  been,  and  his 
fortune  was,  without  obliging  himself  to  a  time  of 
return.     The  proposition  was  not  unwelcome  to  the 
houses ;  and  thereupon  they  immediately  committed 
that  charge,  the  custody  of  the  Tower  of  London»Tbe  cut- 
to  the  lord  mayor  Pennington ;  that  the  city  might  xoZer 
flee  they  were  trusted  to  hold  their  own  rdns,  and^*^^ 
had  a  jurisdiction  committed  to  them  which  had  al-J^^J|** 
ways  justled  with  their  own.     This*  compliment m»yo'*^n- 
served  to  a  double  purpose;  for  thereby,  as  they 
made  the  city  believe  they  had  put  themselves  un- 
der their  protection,  so  they  were  sure  they  had  put 
the  city  under  the  power,  or  under  the  apprehen- 


""  This]  And  this 
Q  2 
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BOOK  sion  cS  the  power  of  him,  who  wodM  never  finrsake 
.them  out  of  an  appetite  to  peace* 

The  earl  of  Essex  now  dedared,  tiiat  he  would 
himself  undertake  the  relief  of  Gtonoester,  whereas 
before  sir  WilHam  Waller  was  designed  to  it,  and; 
wfaencesoever  it  proceeded,  was  returned  to  his  old 
fiill  alacrity  against  the  king,  and  recovered  those 
Officers  and  soldiers  again  to  him,  who  had  absented 
by  his  connivance,  or  upon  an  opinion  that  Ke  would 
march  no  more;  yet  his  numbers  increased  not  so 
fast  as  the  occasion  required:  for  colonel  Massy 
found  means  to  send  many  messengers  out  of  the 
town^  to  advertise  the  straits  he  was  in,  and  the 
time  that  he  should  be  able  to  hold  out.  Their  or* 
dtnance  of  pressing,  though  executed  with  unusual 
rigour,  insomuch  as  persons  of  good  fortunes,  who 
had  retired  to  London,  that  they  might  be  less 
taken  notice  cf,  were  seized  on,  and  detained  in 
custody,  till  they  paid  so  much  money,  or  procured 
an  aUe  man  to  go  in  their  places,  brought  not  in 
such  a  supply  as  they  expected ;  and  such  as  were 
brought  in,  and  delivered  to  the  officers,  dedared 
such  an  averseness  to  the  work  to  which  they  were 
designed,  and  such  a  peremptory  res<dution  not  to 
fight,  that  they  only  increased  their  numbers,  not 
their  strength,  and  run  away  upon  the  first  oppor* 
tunity.  In  the  end,  they  luvl  no  other  resort  tat 
men,  but  to  those  who  had  so  constantly  supplied 
them  with  money,  and  prevailed  with  tiieir  true 
firiends,  the  city,  which  they  still  alarmed  with  the 
king's  irreconcilableness  to  them,  to  send  three  or 
fSrar  of  their  trained-band  regiments,  or  auxiliaries, 
to  fight  with  the  enemy  at  that  distance,  rather 
than  to  expect  him  at  their  own  walls,  where  they 
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be  flWHTed  to  see  Mm  as  soon  «  Gkwcester  book 
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should  be  feduoed;  and  then  they  would  be  as. 


fomdk  peifksced  with  the  malignants  within,  as    ^^^- 
vith  the  enemy  without  their  dty. 

Upon  such  arguments,  and  the  power  of  the  eari 
of  Essex,  so  many  regiments  of  horse  and  &ot  as  he 
desired  were  assigned  to  march  with  him;  and  so^Theeari 
towards  the  end  of  August,  he  marched  out  (tf  Lrcbes 
London;  and  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  near^^^^^' 
Aylesbury,  where  he  was  met  by  the  brd  Grey,  and  ^^^^ 
othar  forces  of  the  associated  counties,  from  thence 
he  marched  by  easy  journeys  towards  Gloucesteae, 
witb  an  army  of  above  ^  eight  thousand  foot,  and 
four  thousand  horse.  It  would  not  at  first  be  cre- 
dited at  the  leaguer,  that  the  earl  of  Essex  could  be 
in  a  condition  to  attempt  such  a  work ;  and  there- 
fi»re  they  were  too  negligent  upon  the  intelligence, 
and  suspected  rather  that  he  would  give  some  alarm 
to  Oxford,  where  the  queen  was,  and  thereby  hope 
to  draw  the  army  jfrom  Gloucester,  than  that  in 
truth  he  would  venture  upon  so  tedious  a  march, 
where  he  must  pass  ^-  over  a  campaign  near  thirty 
miles  in  length,  where  half  the  king^s  body  of  horse 
would  distress,  if  not  destroy  his  whole  army,  and 
through'  a  country  eaten  bare,  where  he  could  find 
neither  provision  for  man  nor  horse;  and  if  he 
should,  without  interruption,  be  suffered  to  go  into 
Gloucester,  he  could  neither  stay  there,  nor  possibly 
retire  to  London,  without  being  destroyed  in  the 
rear  by  the  king's  army,  whidi  should  nevertheless 
not  engage  itself  in  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  Upon 
these  ctmdusions  they  proceeded  in  their  works  be- 

f  above]  about  over  a  campagnia 

*  pass  over  a  campaign}  inarch 
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.and  Visibly  a  great  want  of  ammunition  in   the 


^^^'  town;  yet  the  lord  Wilmot  was  appointed,. with  a 
good  party  of  horse,  to  wdt  about  Banbury,  and  to 
retire  before  the  enemy,  if  he  should  advance  to- 
wards Gloucester,  and  to  give  such  impedima[its  to 
their  march,  as  in  such  a  country  might  be  easy  to 
do ;  prince  Rupert  himself  staying  with  the  body  of 
horse,  upon  the  hills  above  Gloucester,  to  join,  if 
the  earl  of  Essex  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  venture. 

The  earl  came  to  Brackley,  and  having  there 
taken  in  from  Leicester  and  Bedford  the  last  re- 
cruits upon  which  he  depended,  he  marched  stea- 
dily over  all  that  campaign,  which  they  thought  he 
feared,  towards  Gloucester;  and  though  the  king's 
horse  were  often  within  view,  and  entertained  him 
with  light  skirmishes,  he  pursued  his  direct  way; 
Tbjwg^ofthe  king's  horse  still  retiring  before  him,  till  the 
foot  was  compeUed  to  raise  the  siege,  in  more  dis- 
order and  distraction  than  might  have  been  ex- 
piected ;  and  so  with  less  loss,  and  easier  skirmishes, 
than  can  be  imagined,  the  earl,  with  his  army  and 
train,  marched  to  Gloucester ;  where  he  found  them 
reduced  to  one  single  barrel  of  powder;  and  all 
other  provisions  answerable.  And  it  mu^t  be  con- 
fessed, that  governor  gave  a  stop  to  the  career  of 
the  king's  good  success,  and  from  his  pertinacious 
defence  of  that  place,  the  parliament  had  time  to 
recover  their  broken  forces,  and  more  broken  spi- 
rits ;  and  may  acknowledge  to  this  rise  the  great- 
ness to  which  they  afterwards  aspired. 

The  earl  of  Essex  stayed  in  that  joyftd  town 
(where  he  was  received  with  all  possible  demonstra- 
tions of  honour)  three  days ;  and  in  that  time,  which 
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was  as  wonderfiil  as  any  part  of  the  stoiy,  caused  boor 
aU  necessary  provisioiis  to  be  brought  in  to  them,. 


out  of  those  very  quarters  in  which  the  king's  army    ^^^^* 
had  been  sustained,  and  which  they  conceired  to  be 
entirely  spent :  so  solicitous  were  the  people  to  con* 
ceal'what  they  had,  and  to  reserve  it  for  them; 
which,  without  a  connivance  from  the  king's  com- 
missaries, could  not  have  been  done.    All  this  time 
the  king  lay  at  Sudley  castle,  the  house  of  the  lord 
diandpis,  within  eight  miles  of  Gloucester,  watch- 
ing when  that  army  would  return ;  which,  they  con- 
ceived, stayed  rather  out  of  despair  than  election,  in 
those  eaten  quarters ;  and,  to  open  them  a  way  for 
their  retreat,  his  majesty  removed  to  Esham,  hop- 
ing  the  earl  would  choose  to  go  back  the  same  way 
he  came ;  which,  for  many  reasons,  was  to  be  de- 
sked ;  and  thereupon  the  earl  marched  to  Tewkes- 
bury, as  if  he  had  no  other  purpose.     The  king's 
horse,  though  bold,  and  vigorous  upon  action  -and 
execution,  were  always  less  patient  of  duty  and  ill 
accommodation  than  they  should  be;  and  at  this 
time,  partly  with  weariness,  and  partly  with  the  in- 
di^KMdtion  that  possessed  the  whole  army  upon  this 
retief  of  the  town,  were  less  vigilant  towards  the 
motion  of  the  enemy:  so  that  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  marched  with  his  whole  army  and  train  from 
Tewkesbury,  four  and  twenty  h5urs  before  the  king 
heard  which  way  he  was  gone :  for  he  took  the  ad-Tbe  ewi  of 
vantage  of  a  dark  night,  and  having  sure  guides,  hit  ictoo 
reached  Cirencester  before  the  breaking  of  the  day ;  c^JJ^J!** 
where  he  found  two  regiments  of  the  king's  horse  ^'• 
quartered  securely ;  all  which,  by  the  negligence  of 
the  officers,  (a  common  and  fatal  crime  throughout 
the  war,  on  the  king's  part,)  he  surprised,  to  the    x 
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.  much  greater  value>  he  found  ih&ce  a  great  quantilgr 
of  provisions,  prepared,  by  the  Jdng^s  commifflafjefc 
tfx  the  army  before  Gloucester,  and  which  they  ne- 
glected to  remove  after  the  siege  was  raised,  and  so 
most  sottishly  left  it  for  the  relief  of  the  en^ny,  finr 
more  apprehensive  of  hunger  than  of  the  sword; 
and  indeed  this  wonderful  supply  strangely  exalted 
their  sjnrits,  as  sent  by  the  special  care  and  extnir 
ordinary  hand  of  Providence,  even  when  they  were 
ready  to  faint. 

From  hefnce  the  earl,  having  no  farther  apprdben- 
sion  of  the  king's  horse,  which  he  had  no  mind  to 
encounter  upon  the  open  cai9paign,  and  being  at 
the  least  twenty  miles  before  him,  by  easy  nmrche^, 
that  his  sick  and  wearied  soldiers  might  overtake 
him,  moved,  through  that  deep  and  enclosed  county 
of  North  Wiltshire,  bis  direct  way  to  London.  As 
soon  as  the  king  had  sure  notice  which  way  the 
enemy  was  gone,  he  endeavoured,  by  expeditioD 
and  diligence,  to  recov^  the  advantage,  which  the 
supine  negligence  of  those  he  trusted  had  robbed 
him  of;  and  himsdf^  with  matchless  industry^  tak« 
ing  care  to  lead  up  the  foot,  prince  Rupert,  with 
near  five  thousand  horse,  marched  day  and  night 
over  the  hills,  to  get  between  London  and  the  enor 
my  before  they  should  be  able  to  get  out  of  those 
enclosed  deep  countries,  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged between  narrow  lanes,  and  to  entertain  thai 
with  skirmishes  till  the  whole  army  should  come 
up.  This  design,  pursued  and  executed  with  inde* 
fatigable  pains,  succeeded  to  his  wish ;  for  when  tb^ 
van  of  the  enemy's  army  had  almost  marched  o?er 
Awb<»iie  Chase,  intending  that  night  to  have  reached 
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Nnvrfaurj^  prince  Riqiert,  beyond*  their  fear  or  ex-  jbook 

pectatioD,  appeared  with  a  strong  body  itf  hone,  so .        

near  them,  that  before  they  could  put  themsdves  in  '^'^- 
order  to  receive  him,  he  charged  their  i^ar,  and 
roated  them  with  good  execution  ;  and  though  the 
lenemy  performed  the  parts  of  good  men,  and  ap- 
plied themselves  more  dexterously  to  the  relief  of 
each  other,  than  on  so  sudden  and  unlooked  for  an 
occasion  was  expected,  yet  with  some  difficulty,  and 
the  loss  of  many  men,  they  were  glad  to  shorten 
their  journey,  and  the  night  coming  on,  took  up  their 
^punters  at  HungerfonL 

In  this  conflict,  which  was  very  sharp  for  an  hour 
or  two,  many  Cell  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  king's 
party  none  of  name,  but  the  marquis  of  Vieu  Vill^ 
a  gallant  gentleman  of  the  French  nation,  who  had 
attended  the  queen  out  of  Holland,  and  put  himself 
as  a  vcAunteer  upon  this  action,  into  the  lord  Jer- 
flip's  raiment.  ^  There  were  hurt  many  officers, 
find  among  those  the  lord  Jermyn  received  a  shot 
ID  his  arm  with  a  pistol ;  owing  the  preservation  of 
Us  life  from  other  shots  to  the  excell^t  temper  of 
his  armour^ ;  and  the  lord  Digby  a  strange  hurt  in 
the  face,  a  pistid  being  discharged  at  so  near  a  dis- 
tance upon  him,  that  the  powder  fetdied  much 
Mood  from  his  face,  and  for  the  present  hUnded  him, 
without  farther  mischief;  by  which  it  was  c;on- 
ctbded,  that  the  bullet  had  dropped  out  before  the 
pistid  was^discharged :  and  may  be  reckoned  among 
one  of  those  escapes,  of  which  that  gallant  person 
hath  passed  a  greater  number,  in  the  course  of  bis 
life,  than  any  man  I  know. 

'  beyond]  besides  ^  armour]  arms 
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! was  forced  to  such  delay,  that  the  king  came  up 

1643.  ^f^  jjjg  fo^  nn^  train,  though  his  numbers,  by  his 
exceeding  long  and  quick  marches^  and  the  licence 
which  many  officers  and  soldiers  took  whilst  the 
king  lay  at  Esham,  were  much  lessened,  beiiig 
above  two  thousand  fewer,  than  when  he  raised  his 
siege  from  Gloucester.  And  when  the  earl,  the 
next  day,  advanced  from  Hungerford,  hoping  to  re^ 
cover  Newbury,  which  prince  Rupert  with  his  horse 
would  not  be  able  to  hinder  him  from ;  when  he 
came  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  he 'found  the 
king  possessed  of  it ;  for  his  majesty,  with  his  whole 
army,  was  come  thither  two  hours  before :  this  put 
him  to  a  necessity  of  staying  upon  the  field  that 
night;  it  being  now  the  seventeenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

It  was  now  thought  by  many,  that  the  king  had 
recovered  whatsoever  had  been  lost  by  former  over- 
sights, omissions,  or  neglects,  and  that  by  the  de* 
stroying  the  army  which  had  relieved  Gloucester,  he 
should  be  fully  recompensed  for  being  disappointed 
of  that  purchase.  He  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  all 
advantages  to  be  desired,  a  good  town  to  refresh  his 
men  in,  whilst  the  enemy  lodged  in  the  field,  his  own 
quarters  to  fnend,  and  his  garrison  of  Walfingfixd 
at  hand,  and  Oxfi>rd  itself  within  distance  for  wapffy 
of  whatsoever  should  be  wanting;  when  the  enemy 
was  equally  tired  with  long  marches,  and  from  the 
time  that  the  prince  had  attacked  them,  the  day  be- 
fore, had  stood  in  their  arms,  in  a  country  where 
they  could  not  find  victual.  So  that  it  was  con- 
ceived, that  it  was  in  the  king^s  power,  whether  he 
would  fij^t  or  no,  and  therefore  that  he  might  com- 
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their  way  through^  or  starve ;  and  this  was  so  fully  ' 
understood,  that  it  was  resolved  over  night,  not  to  '^^^' 
engage  in  battle,  but  upon  such  grounds  as  should 
give  an  assurance  of  victory.  But,  contrary  to  this 
resolution,  when  the  earl  of  Essex  had,  witW  excel- 
lent conduct,  drawn  out  his  army  in  battalia,  upon 
a  hill  called  Bigg's  Hill,  within  less  than  a  mile  of 
the  town,  and  ordered  his  men  in  all  places  to  the 
best  advantage,  by  the  precipitate  courage  of  some 
young  officers,  who  had  good  commands,  and  who 
unhaf^ily  always  undervalued  the  courage  of  the 
en^ny,  strong  parties  became  successively  so  far  en- 
gaged, that  the  king  was  compelled  to  put  the  whole 
to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  and  to  give  the  enemy  at 
least  an  equal  game  to  play. 

It  was  disputed,  on  all  parts,  with  great  fierce^  The  battle 
ness  and  courage;  the  enemy  preserving  good  or- bury, 
der,  and  standing  rather  to  keep  the  ground  they 
were  upon,  than  to  get  more ;  by  which  they  did 
not  expose  themselves  to  those  disadvantages,  winch 
any  motion  would  have  offered  to  the  assailants. 
The  king's  horse,  with  a  kind  of  contempt  of  the 
enemy,  chained  with  wonderful  boldness,  upon  all 
grounds  of  inequality ;  and  were  so  far  too  hard  for 
the  troops  of  the  other  side,  that  they  routed  them 
in  most  places,  till  they  had  left  the  greatest  part  of 
their  foot  without  any  guard  at  all  of  horse.  But 
then  the  foot  behaved  themselves  admirably  on  the 
enemy's  part,  and  gave  their  scattered  horse  time  to 
rally,  and  were  ready  to  assist  and  secure  them  upon 
aU  occasions.  The  London  trained  bands,  and  auxi- 
liary regiments,  (of  whose  inexperience  of  danger,  or 
any  kind  of  service,  beyond  the  easy  practice  of  their 
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^^^'    .too  cheap  an   estimation,)   bdbaved  themselFes  to 


1643.  ni^onder ;  and  were,  in  truth,  the  preservation  of  that 
army  that  day.  For  they  stood  as  a  bulwark  and 
rampire  to  drfend  the  rest ;  and  when  their  wings 
of  hoT§t  were  scattered  and  dispersed,  kept  their 
ground  so  steadily,  that,  though  jnince  Rupert  him* 
self  led  up  the  choice  horse  to  chai^  them,  and  en- 
dured their  storm  of  small  shot,  he  could  make  no 
impression  upon  their  stand  of  pikes,  but  was  forced 
to  wheel  ahwt :  of  so  sovereign  benefit  and  use  is 
that  readiness,  order,  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
their  arms,  which  hath  been  so  much  neglected. 

It  was  fought  all  that  day  without  any  sudi  no* 
table  turn,  as  that  either  party  could  think  they  had 
much  the  better.  For  though  the  king's  horse  made 
the  enemy's  often  give  ground,  yet  the  foot  were  so 
immoveable,  that  little  was  gotten  by  the  other; 
and  the  first  entrance  into  the  battle  was  so  sudden^ 
and  without  order,  that,  during  the  whole  day,  no 
use  was  made  of  the  king's  cannon,  though  that  of 
the  enemy  was  placed  so  unhappily,  that  it  did  very 
great  execution  upon  the  king's  party,  both  horse 
and  foot.  The  night  parted  them,  when  nothing 
else  oould ;  and  each  party  had  then  time  to  revolve 
the  oversights  of  the  day.  The  enemy  had  fiared 
at  least  as  well  as  they  hoped  for ;  and  therefore,  in 
the  morning  early,  they  put  themselves  in  order  of 
marching,  having  an  obligation  in  necessity  to  gain 
some  place,  in  which  they  might  eat  and  sleep.  On 
the  king's  side  there  was  not  that  caution  whidi 
should  have  been  the  day  before ;  and  though  the 
number  of  the  slain  was  not  so  great,  as,  in  so  hot  a 
day,  might  have  been  looked  for,  yet  very  many  offi- 
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oers  and  gentlemen  were  hurt:  so  that  they  rather  booR 
diose  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemjr's  motion,  than . 


to  chaige  them  again  upon  the  old  ground,  froiA  '^^^* 
whence  they  had  been,  by  order,  called  off  the  night 
before^  when  they  had  recovered  a  post,  the  keeping 
iof  which  would  much  have  prejudiced  the  adver- 
asry.  The  earl  of  Essex  finding  his  way  open,  pur^ 
sued  his  main  design  of  returning  to  London,  and 
took  that  way  by  Newbury,  which  led  towards 
Beading;  which  prince  Rupert  observing,  suffered 
him,  without  interruption  or  disturbance,  to  pass, 
tin  his  whole  army  was  entered  into  the  narrow 
lanes ;  and  then  with  a  strong  party  of  horse,  and 
one  thousand  musketeers,  followed  his  rear  with  so 
good  eflfect,  that  he  put  them  into  great  disorder, 
and  killed  many,  and  took  many  prisoners.  How-Theeariof 
ever  the  eaA,  with  the  gross  of  his  army,  and  all  his^^s^. 
cannon,  got  safe  into  Reading ;  and,  after  a  night  or'^l^^^^ 
two  spent  there  to  refresh  and  rest  his  men,  he  moved 
in  a  slow  and  orderly  march  to  London,  leaving 
Reading  to  the  king's  forces :  which  was  presently 
possessed  by  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  with  three  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  and  made  again  a  gar- 
rison for  the  king :  his  majesty  and  prince  Rupert, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  retiring  to  Oxford, 
and  leaving  a  garrison  under  the  command  of  colo« 
nel  Boys  in  Donnington  castle  (a  house  of  John 
Packer^s,  but  more  famous  for  having  been  the  seat 
of  Geoffery  Chaucer,  within  a  mile  of  Newbury)  to 
command  the  great  road,  through  which  the  western 
trade  was  driven  to  London. 

At  this  time  sir  William  Waller  was  at  Windsor, 
with  above  two  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  as 
unconcerned  for  what  might  befall  the  earl  of  £s- 
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BOOK  sex,  as  the  earl^  had  formerly  been  on  his  behalf  at 
.Boundwaj  hill:   otherwise,  if   he  had  advanced 


^^^^»  upon  the  king  to  Newbury  (which  was  not  above 
twenty  miles)  when  the  earl  was  on  the  other  side, 
the  king  had  been  in  great  danger  of  an  utter  de- 
feat ;  and  the  apprehension  of  this  was  the  reason, 
or  was  afterwards  pretended  to  be,  for  the  hasty  en- 
gagement  in  battle. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  received  at  London  with 
all  imaginable  demonstrations  of  affection  and  reve* 
rence;  public  and  solemn  thanksgiving  was  ap- 
pointed for  his  victory,  for  such  they  made  no  scruple 
to  declare  it.  Without  doubt,  the  action  was  per« 
formed  by  him  with  incomparaUe  conduct  and  coa- 
rage ;  in  eyery  part  whereof  very  much  was  to  be 
imputed. to  his  own  personal  virtue;  and  it  may  be 
well  reckoned  among  the  most  soldierly  actions  of 
this  unhappy  war.  For  he  did  the  business  he  un- 
dertook, and,  after  the  rdief  of  Gloucester,  his  next 
care  was  to  retire  with  his  army  to  London  ;  which, 
considering  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  difficul- 
ties he  was  to  contend  with,  he  did  with  less  loss 
than  could  be  expected;  on  the  4)ther  hand,  the 
king  was  not  without  signs  ^  of  a  victory.  He  had 
fcdlowed,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  fight,  by  over- 
taking him,  when  he  desired  to  avoid  it.  He  had 
the  spoil  of  the  field,  and  pursued  the  enemy  the 
next  day.  after  the  battle,  and  had  a  good  execution 
upon  them,  without  receiving  any  loss ;  and,  whidi 
seemed  to  crown  the  work,  fixed  a  garrison  again  at 
Reading,  and  thereby  straitened  their  quarters  as 
much  as  they  were^  in  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 

«  the  eari]  he  «  as  they  were]  as  it  waa 
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his  own  being  enlarged  by  the  almost  entire  con-  book 
quest  of  the  west,  and  his  army  much  stronger,  in. 


bone  and  foot»  than  when  he  first  took  the  field.  ^^^^- 
On  which  side  soever  the  marks  and  public  ensigns 
of  victory  appeared  most  conspicuous,  certain  it  is, 
that,  according  to  the  unequal  fate  that  attended  all 
skurmishes  and  conflicts  with  such  an  adversary,  the 
loss  on  the  king's  side  was  in  weight  much  more 
considerable  and  penetrating;  for  whilst  some  ob« 
scuie,  unheard  of  colonel  or  officer  was  missing  on 
the  enemy's  side,  and  some  citizen's  wife  bewailed 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  there  were,  on  the  other, 
above  twenty  officers  of  the  field,  and  persons  of  ho- 
nour, and  public  name,  slain  upon  the  place,  and 
moire  of  the  same  quality  hurt. 

Here  fell  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  lord  of  great  The  etri  <»f 
fortune,  tender  years,  (being  not  above  three  andf3**[^^ 
twenty  years  of  age,)  and  an  early  judgment ;  who,{^'Jr. 
having  no  command  in  the  army,  attended  upon  the 
king's  person,  under  the  obligation  of  honour ;  and 
putting  himself  that  day  in  the  king's  troop  a  volun- 
teer, before  they  came  to  charge,  was  taken  away 
hy  a  cannon  bullet. 

This  day  also  fell  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who,  and  the 
aftei^  he  had  charged,  and  routed  a  body  of  the  ene-^'^o?*^!^ 
my's  horse,  coming  carelessl/ back  by  some  of  the*^''"'*^'' 
scattered  troopers,  was,  by  one  of  them  who  knew 
him,  run  through  the  body  with  a  sword;  of  which  he 
died  within  an  hour*     He  was  a  person,  with  whose 
great  parts  and  virtue  the  world  was  not  enough 
acquainted.     Before  the  war,  though  his  education 
was  adorned  by  travel,  and  an  exact  observation  of 
the  manners  of  more  nations,  than  our  common  tra- 
vellers use  to  visit,  (for  he  had,  after  the  view  of 
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BOOK  Spain,  France,  and  mo^t  parts  of  Italy,  spent  sonie 

'- — time  in  Turkey,  and  those  eastern  countries,)  he 

^^^'  seemed  to  be  t^holly  delighted  with  those  looser  ex- 
ercises  of  pleasure,  hunting,  hawkfaig,  and  the  like ; 
in  Which  the  nolnlity  of  that  time  too  much  de- 
lighted to  exceL  After  the  troubles  begun,  having 
the  command  of  the  first  or  second  regiment  of 
horse,  that  was  raised  for  the  king's  service,  he 
wholly  gave  himself  up  to  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
soldier ;  no  man  more  diligently  obeying,  or  more 
dexterously  commanding ;  for  he  was  not  only  of  a 
ireiy  keen  courage  in  the  exposing  his  person,  but 
an  excellent  discemer  and  pursuer  of  advantage 
upon  his  enemy.  He  had^  a  mind  and  understand- 
ing very  present  in  the  article  of  danger,  which  is  a 
rare  benefit  in  that  profession.  Those  infirmities, 
and  that  licence,  which  he  had  formerly  indulged  to 
himself,  he  put  off  with  severity,  when  others  thought 
them  excusable  under  the  notion  of  a  soldien  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  justice,  and  practised  it  then 
most  deliberately,  vdien  he  had  power  to  do  wrong : 
and  so  strict  in  the  observation  of  his  word  and 
promise  as  a  commander,  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  stay  in  the  west,  when  he  fi>und  it  not  in 
his  power  to  perform  the  agreement  he  had  made 
with  Dorchester  and  Weymouth.  If  he  had  lived, 
he  would  have  proved  a  great  ornament  to  that  pro^ 
fession,  and  an  excellent  soldier,  and  by  his  death 
the  king  found  a  sensible  weakness  in  his  army. 
And  the  But  I  must  here  take  leave  a  little  longer  to  dis- 
<^n?FUk. continue  this  narration:  and  if  the  celebrating  the 
i^HM^er!  memory  of  eminent  and  extraordinary  persons,  and 

'He  had] And  had 
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tnutemittiiig  their  great  virtues,  fior  the  imitation  of  book 
po6terity»  be  one  of  the  prindpal  ends  and  duties  of.  ^''' 


Ustorj,  it  will  not  be  though  impertineiit,  in  thig  *^^^- 
idace,  to  remember  a  loss  which  no  time  will  suffi^r 
to  be  forgotten,  and  no  success  or  good  fortune 
could  rqxdr.  In  this  unhappy  battle  was  slain  th«r 
kmi  visocHint  Falkland ;  a  person  of  such  prodigious 
parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  ol)l]ging  a  humanity  and  goodness^  to  mankind, 
and  of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of 
life,  that  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this 
odious  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that  single  loss, 
it  must  be  most  infisimous,  and  execrable  to  all  pos^ 
terity- 

Thirpe  marij  post  te,  solo  non  posse  dolare. 

Before  this  parliament,  his  condition  of  life  was 
90  happy  that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Before  he  came  to  be  ^^  twenty  years  of  age^ 
he  was  master  of  a  noUe  fortune,  which  descended 
to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  passing 
through  his  father  or  mother,  who  were  then  both 
sdive,  and  not  well  enough  contented  to  find  them- 
selves passed  by  in  the  descent.  His  education  for 
some  years  had  been  in  Ireland,. where  his  father 
was  lord  deputy ;  so  that,  whea  he  returned  into 
England,  to  the  possession  of  his  fortune,  he  was^ 
anentangled  with  any  acquaintance  or  friends,  whiclL 
umally  grow  up  by  the  custom  of  conversation; 
and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure  election  of  his 
company ;  which  he  chose  by  other  rules  than  were 


^  be]  Not  in  MS. 
VOL.  IV:  R 
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BOOK   pveacHibed  to  the  young  nobility  of  that  time.    And 
^^''    .it  cannot  be  denied,  though  he  admitted  wme  few 


1643.  ^  j^  friendship  for  the  agreeableness  of  their  na- 
tures, and  their  undoubted  affection  to  him,  that  his 
familiarity  and  friendship,  for  the  most  part,  was 
with  men  of  the  most  eminent  and  sublime  parts, 
and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity; 
and  such  men  had  a  title  to  his  bosom. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fanc^,  and 
good  parts  in  any  man;  and,  if  he  found  them 
clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a  most  liberal  and 
bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above  his  for* 
tune;  of  which,  in  those  administrations,  he  was 
such  a  dispenser,  as,  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it 
to  such  uses,  and  if  there  had  been  the  least  of  vice 
in  his  expense,  he  might  have  been  thought  too 
prodigal.  He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in 
whatsoever  he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied 
by  any  pains  that  were  necessary  to  that  end.  And 
therefore  having  once  resolved  not  to  see  London; 
which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he  had  perfectly 
learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  house 
in  the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  that  inde&tiga- 
ble  industry,  that  it  will  not  be  believed  in  how 
short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it^  and  accurately 
read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more 
than  ten  ^  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity 
and  friendship  with  the  most  polite  and  accurate 
^men  of  that  university;  who  found  such  an  im- 
menseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment 
in  him,  so  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  lo- 

^  witbin  little  more  than  ten]  within  ten 
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gical  ratiocination^  such  a  vast  knowledge,  that  he  book 

was  not  ignorant  in  anj  thing,  yet  such  an  exces* ^"' 

sire  humilitjy  as  if  he  had  known .  nothing,  that  ^^'^^* 
they  frequently  resorted,  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in 
a  college  situated  in  a  purer  air ;  so  that  his  house 
was  a  university  in  a  less  volume;  whither  they 
came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study ;  and  to  exa- 
mine and  refine  those  grosser  propositions,  which 
laziness  and  consent  made  current  in  vulgar  con-^ 
versation. 

Many  attempts  were  made  upon  him  by  the  in- 
stigation of  his  mother  (who  was  a  lady  of  another 
persuasion  in  religion,  and  of  a  most  masculine  un- 
derstanding, allayed  with  the  passion  and  infirmities 
of  her  own  sex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of 
Rome ;  which  they  prosecuted  with  the  more  confi- 
^ce,  because  he  declined  no  opportunity  or  occa- 
sion of  conference  with  those  of  that  religion,  whe- 
ther priests  or  laics ;  having  diligently  studied  the 
controversies,  and  exactly  read  all,  or  the  choicest 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and  having  a  me- 
mory so  stupendous,  that  he  remembered,  on  all  oc- 
casions, whatsoever  he  read.     And  he  was  so  great 
an  enemy  to  that  passion    and   uncharitableness, 
which  he  saw  produced,  by  difference  of  opinion,  in 
matters  of  religion,  that  in  all  those  disputations 
V  with  priests,  and  others  of  the  Roman  church,  he 
I  affected  to  manifest  all  possible  civility  to  their  per- 
SODS,  and  estimation  of  their  parts;  which  made 
them  retain  still  some  hope  of  his  reduction,  even 
when  they  had  given  over  offering  farther  reasons 
to  him  to  that  purpose.     But  this  charity  towards 
them  was  much  lessened,  and  any  correspondence 
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-they  had  corrupted  his  two  younger  brothers,  b^g 


1643.  i^^i^  children,  and  stolen  them  from  his  house,  and 
transported  them  beyond  seas,  and  p^nrerted  his  sis* 
ters:  upon  which  occasion  he  writ  two  large  dis- 
courses  against  the  principal  positions  of  that  rdi- 
gion,  with  that  sharpness  of  style,  and  fiiU  weight 
of  reason,  that  the  church  is  deprived  of  great  jew- 
els in  the  concealment  of  them,  and  •  that  they  are 
not  published  to  the  world. 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  affec- 
tions which  attend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of 
no  other  ambition  than  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  re- 
puted a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  that  made  him 
too  much  a  contemner  of  those  arts,  which  must  be 
indulged  in  the  transactions  of  human  affairs.  In 
the  last  short  parliament,  he  was  a  burgess  in  the 
house  of  commons;  and,  from  the  debates  whidi 
were  there  ^  managed  with  all  imaginable  gravity 
and  sobriety,  he  contracted  such  a  reverence  to  par- 
liaments, that  he  thought  it  ideally  impossible  th^ 
could  ever  produce  mischief  or  inconvenience  to  the 
tdngdom;  or  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tolerably 
happy  in  the  intermission  of  them.  And  from  the 
unhappy  and  unseasonable  dissolution  of  that  con- 
vention, he  harboured,  it  may  be,  some  jealousy  and 
prejudice  to  the  court,  towards  which  he  was  not 
before  immoderately  inclined;  his  father  having 
wasted  a  full  fortune  there,  in  those  offices  and  em- 
I^oyments  by  which  other  men  use  to  obtain  a 
greater.  He  was  chosen  again  this  parliament  to 
serve  in  the  same  place,  and,  in  the  b^inning  of  it, 

*  there]  tlieii 
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declared  himself  verj  shaiply  and  severely  against  book 
those  exorbitances,  which  had  been  most  grievous.    ^^^' 


to  the  state;  for  he  was  so  rigid  an  observer  of  ^^^' 
established  laws  and  rules,  that  he  could  not  endure 
tiie  least  breach  or  deviation  from  them ;  and  thought 
no  mischief  so  intolerable  as  the  presumption  of  mi- 
nisters of  state  to  break  positive  rules,  for  reasons 
of  state ;  or  judges  to  transgress  known  laws,  upon 
die  title  of  convenkncy,  or  necessity ;  which  made 
him  so  severe  against  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the 
knrd  Finch,  contrary  to  his  natural  gentleness  and 
temper :  insomuch  as  they  who  did  not  know  his 
eomposition  to  be  as  free  from  revenge,  as  it  was 
from  pride,  thought  that  the  sharpness  to  the  for- 
mer might  proceed  from  the  memory  of  some  un-> 
kindnesses,  not  without  a  mixture  of  injustice,  from 
fahn  towards  his  father.  But  without  doubt  he  was 
free  fit)m  those  temptations,  and  in  both  cases  ^  was 
(mly  misled  by  the  authority  of  those,  who,  he  be^ 
lieved,  understood  the  laws  perfectly;  of  which 
himself  was  utterly  ignorant ;  and  if  the  assump- 
tion,  which  was  then  ^  scarce  controverted,  had  been 
true,  *^  that  an  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  frmdiu 
^  mental  laws  of  the  kingdom  was  ^  treason,''  a  strict 
understanding  might  make  reasonable  conclusions  to 
satisfy  his  ovm  judgment,  from  the  exorbitant  parts 
of  thdr  several  charges. 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and 
integrity  of  those  persons  who  appeared  most  activci 
especially  of  Mr.  Hambden,  kept  him  longer  fitmi 
suspecting  any  design  against  the  peace  of  the  king^ 
dom ;  and  though  he  differed  from  them  commonly 


^  in  both  cases]  Not  in  MS.  "  was]  had  been 

then]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  in  conclasions,  he  believed  long  their  purposes  were 
^^^'     honest.     When  he  grew  better  informed  what  wag 

1643.  law,  and  discerned  in  them  a  desire  to  control  that 
law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houses,  no  man  more 
opposed  those  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  part]r 
more  trouble  by  reason  and  argumentation;  inso- 
much as  he  was,  by  degrees,  looked  upon  as  an  ad-' 
vocate  for  the  court,  to  which  he  contributed  so 
little,  that  he  declined  those  addresses,  and  even 
those  invitations  which  he  was  obliged  almost  by 
civility  to  entertain.  And  he  was  so  jealous  of  the 
least  imagination  that  he  should  incline  to  prefer^ 
ment,  that  he  affected  even  a  moroseness''  to  the 
court,  and  to  the  courtiers;  and  left  nothing  un- 
done which  might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or 
queen*s  favour  towards  him,  but  the  deserving  it. 
For  when  the  king  sent  for  him  once  or  twice  to 
speak  with  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  ex- 
cellent comportment  in  those  councils,  which  his 
niajesty  graciously  termed  "  doing  him  service/'  his 
answers  were  more  negligent,  and  less  satis&ctoiy, 
than  might  be  expected;  as  if  he  cared  only  that 
his  actions  should  be  just,  not  that  they  should  be 
acceptable,  and  that  his  majesty  should  think  that 
they  proceeded  only  from  the  impulsion  of  con- 
science, without  any  sympathy  in  his  affections ; 
which,  from  a  stoical  and  sullen  nature,  might  not 
have  been  misinterpreted ;  yet,  from  a  persrni  of  so 
perfect  a  habit  of  generous  and  obsequious  compli-* 
ance  with  all  good  men,  might  very  well  have  been 
interpreted  by  the  king  as  more  than  an  ordinary 
averseness  to   his  service :   so  that  he  took  more 

"  moroseness]  morosity 
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pains,  and  more  forced  his  nature  to  actions  un-  book 
agreeaUe,  and  unpleasant  to  it,  that  he  might  not  ^^'  , 
be  thought  to  incMne  to  the  court,  than  most  men  ^^^^* 
have  done  to  procure  an  office  there.  And  if  any 
thing  but  not  doing  his  duty  could  have  kept  him 
from  receiving  a  testimony  of  the  king's  grace  and 
trust  at  that  time,  he  had  not  been  called  to  his 
oouncil;  not  that  he  was  in  truth  averse  from  re- 
ceiving ^  public  employment ;  for  he  had  a  great  de- 
votion to  the  king's  person,  and  had  before  used 
some  small  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  him  for 
a  foreign  negociation,  and  had  once  a  desire  to  be 
sent  ambassador  into  France;  but  he  abhorred  an 
imagination  or  doubt  should  sink  into  the  thoughts 
of  any  man,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust  and 
duty  in  parliament,  he  had  any  bias  to  the  court,  or 
that  the  king  himself  should  apin-ehend  that  he 
looked  for  a  reward  for  being  honest. 

For  this  reason,  when  he  heard  it  first  whis- 
pered, **  that  the  king  had  a  purpose  to  make  him  a 
•^  privy  P  counsellor,''  for  which  there  was,  in  the  be* 
ginning,  no  other  ground,  but  because  he  was  known 
sufficient,  {haud  semper  erratjhma,  aliquando  et 
eUgit^)  he  resolved  to  decline  it ;  and  at  last  sulSered 
himself  only  to  be  overruled,  by  the  advice  and  per- 
suasions of  his  friends,  to  submit  to  it.  Afterwards, 
when  he  found  that  the  king  intended  to  make  him 
secretary  of  state,  he  was  positive  to  refuse  it ;  de- 
cikffing  to  his  friends,  **  that  he  was  most  unfit  for  it, 
^  and  that  he  must  either  do  that  which  would  be 
^  great  disquiet  to  his  own  nature,  or  leave  that  un- 
**  done  which  was  most  necessary  to  be  done  by  one 

"  averse  from  receiving]  averse        p  privy]  Not  m  MS. 
to  the  court  or  from  receiving 
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BOQi(  **  that  was  hoaoured  with  that  place;  for  the ^  num^ 
^^^' *^  jjust  and  honest  men  did,  eveiy  daj,  that  which  h^ 

1643.  u  could  not  giv^  himself  leave  to  do."  And  indeed 
Im  Was  so  exact  and  strict  an  ohsenrer  'of  justice  and 
truths  that  he  believed  those  neceteaqr  condescem 
Piions  and  applications  to  the  weakness  of  other  men^ 
a:nd  those  arts  and  insinuations  which  are  neceaaai^y 
for  discoveries,  and  prevention  of  ill,  would  he  in 
him  a  declension  from  his  own  rules  of  life :  thou^ 
he  acknowledged  them  ^  fit,  and  absolutely  neceasaiy 
id  be  practised  in  those  employments.  He  was,  ia 
tmtb,  ^  so  precise  in  the  practic  principles  he .  pret 
acribed  himself, "  (to  all  others  he  was  as  indulgaitf) 
as  if  he  had  lived  in  repmtlica  Platam^,  man  in 
jfigce  Bamnli. 

Two  reasons  prevailed  with  him  to  receive  th^ 
seals>  and  but  for  those  he  had  resolutely  avoideii 
them.    The  first,  the  consideration  that  his  r^usal! 
might  bring  some  blemish  upon  the  king's  ^Qlvrs, 
fuid  th^t  men  would  have  believed,  that  he  had  j^ 
fi^sed  so  great  an  honour  and  trust,  becau^  he  must 
have  been  with  it  obliged  to  do  somewhat  else  nc4 
justifiable.     And  this  he  made  matter  of  consdaic^ 
since  he  knew  the  king  made  choice  of  him,  h^<m 
x^ber  nien»  especially  because  he  thought  him  mor$ 
hpnest  than  other  men.    The  other  waa^  lest  he 
might  be  thought  to  avoid  it  put  of  fear  tp  do  fW 
ungracious  thing  to  the  house  of  oommpns,  wbo 
were  sorely  troubled  at  the  displacing  sir  Harg 
Vane,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  refnoyed  for  b^v*' 

<>  the]  that  the  them]  which  he  ackopwledged 
^  truth]  MS.  adds :  ad  amus-        *  He  was,  in  truth,]  And  wa» 
nm.  '  u  himselfj  to  himael^ 

■  though    he    acknowledged        '  his  refVuMd]  it 
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)fng  ddne  them  those  oflSces  they  stood  in  need  of;  book 
and  the   disdain  of  so  popular  an   incumbrance. 


Yrrought  upon  him  next  to  the  other.  For  as  he  '^^^- 
had  a  full  appetite  of  fame  by  just  and  generous  ac- 
tions, so  he  had  an  equal  contempt  of  it  by  any  ser- 
v3e  expedients :  and  he  so  much  the  more  consented 
to  and  approved  the  justice  upon  sir  Harry  Vane;  in 
his  own  {Mrivate  judgment,  by  how  much  he  sur- 
passed mo0t  men  in  the  religious  obserration  of  a 
trust,  the  violation  whereof  he  would  not  admit  of 
may  excuse  for. 

For  these  reasons,  he  submitted  to  the  king's  com- 
mand, and  became  his  secretary,  with  as  humble  and 
devoted  ^  an  acknowledgment  of  the  greatness  of  the 
obligation,  as  could  be  expressed,  and  as  true  a  sense 
of  it  in  his  heart.  Yet  two  things  he  could  never 
bring  himself  to,  whilst  he  continued  in  that  office, 
tliat  was  to  his  death ;  for  which  he  was  contented 
to  be  reproached,  as  for  omissions  in  a  most  necessary 
part  of  his  place.  The  one,  emplojdng  of  spies,  or 
giving  any  countenance  or  entertainment  to  them. 
I  do  not  mean  such  emissaries,  as  with  danger  would 
venture  to  view  the  enemy's  camp,  and  bring  inteUi- 
gence  of  their  number,  or  quartering,  or  any  parti- 
culars that^  such  an  observation  can  comprehend; 
but  those,  who  by  communication  of  guilt,  or  dis- 
simulation of  manners,  wind  ^  themselves  into  such 
trusts  and  secrets,  as  enable  ^  them  to  make  dis*» 
covexies.^  The  other,  the  liberty  of  opening  letters, 
upon  ^  suspicion  that  they  might  contain  matter  of 

y  devoted]  devout  ^  enable]  enabled 

■  or  any  particulars  that]  or  ^  discoveries.]  discoveries  for 

such  generals  as  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
*  wind]  wound 
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BOOK  dangerous  consequence.  For  the  first,  he  would  say^ 
■        — '^  such  instruments  must  be  void  of  all  ingenuity^ 
J  643.    t(  j^uj  common  honesty,  before  they  could  be  of  use ; 
**  and  afterwards  they  could  never  be  fit  to  be  cre- 
*^  dited :  and  that  no  single  preservation  could  be 
**  worth  so  general  a  wound,  and  corruption  of  hu- 
'*  man  society,  as  the  cherishing  such  persons  would 
"  carry  with  it."  The  last,  he  thought  **  such  a  viola^. 
**  tion  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by  o£- 
*^  fice  could  justify  him  ^  in  the  trespass ;"  and  though 
he  was  convinced  by  the  necessity,  and  iniquity 
of  the  time,  that  those  advantages  of  information 
were  not  to  be  declined,  and  were  necessarily  to  be 
practised,  he  found  means  to  put  it  off^  from  him-> 
self;  whilst  ^  he  confessed  he  needed  excuse  and  par« 
don  for  the  omission :  so  unwilling  he  was  to  resign 
any  part  of  good  nature  fi^  to  an  obligation  in  his  of- 
fice. 

In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his  place  with 
great  sufficiency,  being  well  versed  ^  in  languages,  to 
understand  any  that  are  used  in  business,  and  to 
make  himself  again  understood.  To  speak  of  his 
integrity,  and  his  high  disdain  of  any  bait  that  might 
seem  to  look  towards  corruption,  in  tanto  mro,  in^ 
juria  virtutum  Juerit.  Some  sharp  expressions  he 
used  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  hi» 
concurring  in  the  first  bill  to  take  away  the  votes  of 
bishops  in  the  house  of  peers,  gave  occasion  to  some 
to  believe,  and  opportunity  to  others  to  conclude,  and 
publish,  *^  that  he  was  no  firiend  to  the  church,  and 

^  him]  a  mngle  person  any  thing  in  his  nature 
.   <  put  it  oflF]  shift  it  *»  with  great  sufficiency,  be- 

f  whilst]  when  ing  well  versed]  plentifuliy,  b»* 

s  any  part  of  good  nature]  ing  sufficiently  versed 
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**  the  established  government  of  it  f  and  trouUed  his  boo  k 
very  friends  much,  who  were  more  confident  of  the. 


contrary,  than  prepared  to  answer  the  allegations*        *^^* 

The  truth  is,  he  had  unhappily  contracted  some 
prejudice  to  the  archbishop ;  and  having  observed  his 
passion,  ^  when,  it  may  be,  multiplicity  of  business, 
or  other  indisposition,  had  possessed  him,. did  wish 
him  less  entangled  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  court,  or  state :  though,  I  speak  it  knowingly,  he 
had  a  singular  estimation  and  reverence  of  his  great 
learning,  and  confessed  integrity ;  and  really  thought 
his  own  letting  l^mself  loose  ^  to  those  expressions, 
which  implied  a  disesteem  of  the  archbishop,  ^  or  at 
least  an  acknowledgment  of  his  infirmities,  would 
enable  him  to  shelter  him  from  part  of  the  storm  he 
saw  raised  for  his  destruction  ;  which  he  abominated 
with  his  soul. 

The  giving  his  consent  to  the  first  bill  for  the  dis- 
placing the  bishops,  did  proceed  from  two  grounds : 
the  first,  his  not  understanding  then  ^  the  original 
of  their  right  and  suffrage  there :  the  other,  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  combination  against  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  church  by  bishops,  was  so  violent  and 
furious,  that  a  less  composition  than  the  dispensing 
with  their  intermeddling  in  secular  affairs^  would 
not  preserve  the  order.  And  he  was  persuaded  to 
this  by  the  profession  of  many  persons  of  honour, 
who  declared,  *'  they  did  desire  the  one,  and  would 
**  not  then  press  the  other ;"  which,  in  that  particu- 
lar, misled  many  men.     But  when  his  observation 

*  and  having  observed  his  pas-         ^  his    own    letting    himself 

sion,]  and  having  only  known  loose]  his  letting  himself 
him  enough  to  observe  his  pas-         '  of  the  archbishop,]  of  him, 
rion,  «n  then]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  and  experience  made  him  discern  more  of  their  m- 

VII 

.tendons,  than  he  before  suspected,  with  great  irank- 


*^^^-  ness  he  opposed  the  second  bill  that  was  preferred 
for  that  purpose ;  and  had,  without  scruple,  the  order 
.  itself  in  perfect  reverence ;  and  thought  too  great 
encouragement  could  not  possibly  be  given  to  learn- 
ing, nor  too  great  rewards  to  learned  men.  He  was  ^ 
never  in  the  least  degree  swayed  or  moved  by  the 
objections  which  were  made  against  that  government 
in  the  church  ^,  (holding  them  most  ridiculous,)  or 
affected  to  the  other,  which  those  men  fancied  to 
themselves. 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  dear  and  keen 
temper,  and  so  far  from  fear,  that  he  seemed  not 
without  some  appetite p  of  danger;  and  therefore, 
upon  any  occasion  of  action,  he  always  engaged 
his  person  in  those  troops,  which  he  thought,  by  the 
forwardness  of  the  commanders,  to  be  most  like  to 
be  farthest  engaged ;  and  in  all  such  encounters  he 
had  about  him  an  extraordinary  cheerfulness,^  with- 
out at  all  affecting  the  execution  that  usually  at- 
tended them, '  in  which  he  took  no  delight,  but  took 
pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not,  by  resistance, 
made '  necessary :  insomuch  that  at  Edge-hill,  when 
the  enemy  was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  incurred 
great  peril,  by  interposing  to  save  those  who  had 
thrown  away  their  arms,  and  against  whom,  it  may 
be,  others  were  more  fierce  for  their  having  thrown 


"  He  was]  And  was  ness,]  a  strange  cheerMness  and 

°  in  the  church]  Not  in  MS.  companiableness, 

^  seemed  not  without  some  '  that  usually  attended  them,] 

appetite]  was  not  without  ap-  that  was  then  principally  to  be 
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thm  away:  so  that ^  a  man  might  think,  he  came  book 
into  the  field  chiefly  "  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  face- 


of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  *^^^* 
blood.  Yet  in  his  natural  inclination  he  acknow-^ 
ledged  he  was  addicted  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier; 
and  shwtly  after  he  came  to  his  fortune,  before  he ' 
was  of  age,  ^  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  with 
a  resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  give  him** 
self  up  to  it,  from  which  he  was  diverted  y  by  the 
complete  inactivity  of  that  summer :  so  ^  he  returned 
into  Ei^land,  and  shortly  after  entered  upon  that 
vehement  course  of  study  we  mentioned  before,  till 
the  first  alarum  from  the  north;  then^  again  he 
made  ready  for  the  field,  and  though  he  received 
some  repulse  in  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  of 
which  he  had  a  promise,  he  w^it  a  volilnteer  with 
the  eail  of  Essex. 

From  the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war,  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and 
a  kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon 
him,  which  he  had  never  been  used  to ;  yet  being 
one  of  those  who  believed  that  one  battle  would  end 
all  diflferenoes,  and  that  there  would  be  so  great  a 
victory  on  one  side,  that  the  other  would  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  any  conditions  from  the  victor, 
(which  supposition  and  conclusion  generally  sunk  -  - 
into  the  minds  of  most  men,  and  prevented  the  look- 
ing after  many  advantages,  that  might  then  have 
been  laid  hold  of,)  he  resisted  those  indispositions,  et 
in  luetUy  heUum  inter  remedia  erat     But  after  the 

*  BO  that]  insomuch  as  •    >'  diverted]  converted 
°  chiefly]  only  *  so]  and  so 

*  before  he  was  of  age,]  and         «  then]  and  then 
before  he  came  to  age, 
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BOOK  king's  return  firom  Brentford,  and  the  furious  resdii-* 

VII 

.  tion  of  the  two  houses  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for 


]  643.  peace»  those  indispositions,  which  had  before  touched 
him,  grew  into  a  perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness ; 
and  he,  who  had  been  so  exactly  easy  ^  and  affable 
to  all  men,  that  his  face  and  countenance  was  always 
present,  and  vacant  to  his  company,  and  held  any 
cloudiness,  and  less  pleasantness  of  the  visage,  a  Idnd 
of  rudeness  or  incivility,  became,  on  a  sudden,  less 
communicable ;  and  thence,  very  sad,  pale,  and  ex- 
ceedingly affected  with  the  spleen.  In  bis  dothes 
and  habit,  which  he  had  minded^  before  always  with 
more  neatness,  and  industry,  and  expense,  than  is 
usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  ^  he  was  not  now  only  in- 
curious, but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  reception  of 
suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual  addresses  to  his 
place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe,  that  there 
wanted  not  some  men,  (strangers®  to  his  nature  and 
disposition,)  who  believed  him  proud  and  imperious^ 
from  which  no  mortal  man  was  ever  more  free. 

It  is  true,  that  ^  as  he  was  of  a  most  incomparable 
gentleness,  application,  and  even  submission  «  to 
good,  and  worthy,  and  entii'e  men,  so  he  was  natu-« 
rally  (which  could  not  but  be  more  evident  in  his 
place,  which  objected  him  to  another  conversation 
and  intermixture,  than  his  own  election  would  have^ 
done)  adver9us  malos  injucundus ;  and  was  so  ill  a 
dissembler  of  his  dislike  and  disinclination  to  ill  men, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  not  to  discern  it. 


*>  easy]  unreserved  ^  It  is  true,  that]  The  tnith  is» 

^  minded]  intended  b  even  sulMnission]  even  a  de- 

^  soul,]  mind,  missness,  and  submission 
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niere  was  once,  in  the  house  of  commons,  such  a  book 

VII. 

declared  fiocq)tation  of  the  good  service  an  eminent - 


member  had  done  to  them^  and,  as  they  said,  to  the  ^^^* 
whole  kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he  being  present, 
**  tUat  the  speaker  might,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
^ house,  give  him  thanks;  and  then,  that  every 
"^  member  might,  as  a  testimony  of  his  particular  ac- 
^  knowledgment,  stir  or  move  his  hat  towards  him  f 
the  which  (though  not  ordered)  when  very  many 
did,  the  lord  Falkland,  (who  believed  the  service  it^ 
sdf  not  to  be  of  that  moment,  and  that  an  honoura^ 
Ue  and  generous  person  could  not  have  stooped  to 
it  for  any  recompense,)  instead  of  moving  his  hat, 
stretched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clasped  his  hands 
together  upon  the  crdi^  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  close 
down  to  his  head;  that  all  men  might  see,  how 
odious  that  flattery  was  to  him,  and  the  very  appro* 
bation  of  the  person,  though  at  that  time  most  popu- 
lar. 

When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace, 
be  would  be  more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceed- 
ingly solicitous  to  press  any  thing  which  he  thought 
might  promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friends, 
ofteD,after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs,  would, 
with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word 
Peace,  JPeace;  and  would  passionately  profess,  '*  that 
**  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  ca- 
''  lamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  must 
'*  eadure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly 
'*  break  his  heart/'  This  made  some  think,  or  pre- 
tend to  think,  ^*  that  he  was  so  much  enamoured  on 
''peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  the  king 
*^  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;"  which  was  a 
most  unreasonable  calumny.     As  if  a  man,  that  was 
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BOOK  himself  the  most  punctual  and  predae  in  every  eir- 

cumstanoe  that  might  reflect  upon  conscience  or  ha* 

^^^^'  now,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  conuniMed 
a  trespass  against  either.  And  yet  this  senadess 
scandal  made  some  impression  upon  him»  or  at  least 
he  nsed  it  for  an  excuse  of  the  daringness  of  his 
spirit ;  for  at  the  league  before  Gloucester,  wlies  his 
friend^  passicmately  reprehended  him  for  exposing 
his  person  unnecessarily  to  danger,  (for  he  ^  deKghted 
to  visit  the  trenches,  and  nearest  approaches,  and  to 
discover  what  the  enemy  did,)  as  being  so  much  be-> 
side  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be.  ondar- 
stood  rather  to  be  ^  against  it,  he  would  say  merrily, 
^'  that  his  office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  ^ 
**  of  his  age ;  and  that  a  secretary  in  war  might  be 
*^  {Nresent  at  the  greatest  secret  of  danger;*'  but 
withal  allied  seriously,  *^  that  it  omcemed  him  to 
<^  be  more  active  in  enterprises  of  hazard,  than  other 
**  men ;  that  all  might  see,  that  his  impatiency  for 
'^  peace  proceeded  not  from  pusilbnimity,  or  fear  to 
<<  adventure  his  own  person." 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon 
action,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into 
the  first  rank  of  the  lord  Byron's  regimoit,  iben  ■^ 
advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the 
hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence 
he  was  shot  with  a  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
beUy,  and  in  the  instant  falling  fixim  his  horae,  his 
body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning ;  till  when, 
there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner; 
though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper, 

*  friend]  friends  ^  privilege]  privil(^;es 

^  for  he]  as  he  "  then]  who  was  then 

'  rather  to  be]  Not  in  MS. 
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received  small  comfort  from  that  imainiiation.    Thus  book 

VII 

fell  that  incomparable  young  man,  in  the  four  nnA  '  , 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  so  much  despatched  '^^^* 
the  true^  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest  p  rarely  at- 
tain to  thirf  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest 
enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency:^ 
whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious' 
upon  how  short  warning  it  is*  taken  from  him. 

(Now  to  go  on  with  the  course  of  our  history  :)*Theeari  of 
the  earl  of  Essex  entered  into  London  on  the  35th  turns  tT 
of  September,  (a  day  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re-^"**"- 
member  upon  another  solemnity,)  and  was  the  next 
day  visited,  at  Essex  house,  by  the  speaker  and  the 
whole  house  of  commons,  who  declared  to  him, 
"  that  they  came  to  congratulate  his  notable  suc- 
**  cess,  and  to  render  the  thanks  of  the  kingdom  to 
**  him,  for  his  incomparable  conduct  and  courage ; 
^  and  that  they  had  caused  their  acknowledgment 
^  to  be  entered  in  their  journal  book,  as  a  monu- 
^  ment  and  record  of  his  virtue,  and  their  grati- 
"  tude.**  A  day  or  two  after,  solemn  thanks  were 
rendered  to  those  members  of  both  houses,  who  had 
command  in  the  army,  and  some  extraordinary  sig- 
niication  of  respect  derived  to  the  superior  officers 
tim>ughout  the  army.  A  gaudy  letter  of  kindness 
and  value  was  sent  to  colonel  Massy,  and,  which 
made  the  letter  of  more  value,  a  thousand  pounds 
was  sent  him  as  a  gratuity  or  present  for  his  service, 

over  and  above  what  was  due  to  him  for  his  pay, 

» 

» true]  Not  in  MS.  •  it  is]  it  be 

P  eldot]  oldest  *  (Now  to   ^o  on  with  the 

1  innocency  :]  innocence  :  course  of  our  history:)]  Not  in 

'  needs  be  the  less  anxious]  MS. 
need  not  care 
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BOOK  and  ^me  largess  to  all  the  inferior  officers^  and  a 
.month's  pay,  over  and  above  their  arrears,  to  the 


^  ^'^^'    soldiers  of  that  garrisoq. 

Lest  the  discourse  and  apprehension  of  the  jea* 
lousy  between  the  earl  of  Essex  and  ar  WiUi^m 
Waller  might  administer  hope  or  siispicioii,  t|uit 
spme  division  might  grow  amongst  themselves,  aqdi 
from  thence,  that  the  king  might;  receive  any  ad* 
vantage^  great  care  was  taken  to  make,  and  greater 
to  publish,  a  reconciliation  between  them ;  in  whidi 
sir  William  was  all  submission  and  humility,  ai|d 
his  excellence  full  of  grace  and  courtesy.  The  pa^« 
sion  and  animosity,  which  difference  of  qpimpn  had 
produced  between  any  members,  was  totally  l^id 
aside  and  forgotten,  and  no  artifice'omitted  to  m^e 
the  world  believe,  that  they  were  a  people  newly  in- 
corporated, and  as  firmly  united  to  one  and  the  savie 
end,  as  their  brethren  the  Scots ;  of  whose  concur- 
rence and  assistance  they  were  now  assured,  apd 
satisfied  that  it  would  come  soon  enough  for  theiv 
preservation ;  of  which  they  had  not  before  a  full 
confidence. 

Though  the  king's  army  had  all  the  troj^ea  of 
victory  in  and  after  this  battle,  as  is  before  relatefd,^ 
(it  kept  the  field,  and  had  the  spoil  of  it ;  it  took 
some  pieces  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  who  march/ed  oU 
in  the  night,  and  were  ^  pursued  with  some  conaider* 
able  loss  beyond  Reading, ,  where  a  garrison  was 
ag^n  placed  for  his  niajesty,  under  the  commaiut  of 
sir  Jacob  Ashley,  major  general  of  the  army,  an  ex- 
cellent officer;  so  that  the  parliament  was  in  so 
much  a  worse  state  than  they  were  in  the  spring,  as 

"  as  is  before  related,]  Not  in  MS,  «  were]  was 
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the  loss  of  Bristol  and  niost  of  the  west  amounted  book 

VII 

to ;  for  by  this  time  Exeter  was  likewise  reduced  hj . 


prince  Maurice,)  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  ^^^• 
earl  of  Eissex,  as  is  said  before,  was  received  at  LfOn«> 
don  with  all  imaginable  gratulation  and  triumph ; 
he  had  dcme  all  that  was  expected  from  him,  with 
many  circumstances  of  great,  soldierly ,3^  and  notable 
courage,  and  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  pariiamcait 
was  visibly  much  exalted,  and  their  impatience  for 
peace  quite  abated. 

On  the  contrary,  upon  the  idng's  return  to  Oxford^Theumper 
there  appeared  nothing  but  dejection  of  mind,  dk^^^^^ll^ 
content,  and  secret  mutiny  in  the  army,  anger  ^nd^j^JJ^^* 
jealousy  among  the  officers,  every  one  accusing  an«>"P^°^^^ 
other  of  want  of  courage  and  conduct  in  the  actions  the  king 
of  the  field ;  and  they  who  were  not  of  the  army^ 
Uaming  them  all  for  their  several  failings  and  gross 
overs^hts.     The  siege  of  Gloucester  was  not  be*- 
lieved  to  have  been  well  conducted,  and  that  it 
anight  have  been  taken  in  half  the  time  they  were 
before  it,  if  it  had  been  skilfully  gone  about.     The 
not  engaging  the  earl  of  Essex  in  all  the  march 
oyer  so  open  a  country,  was  thought  unexcusaUe, 
and  was  in^>uted  to  the  want  of  courage  in  Wilmol;, 
whom  prince  Rupert  did  in  no  degree  favour :  nor 
was  the  prince  himself  without  some  reproaches,  for 
suffering  the  earl  of  Essex,  after  all  the  horse  was 
joined,  to  nuirch  down  a  long  steep  hill  into  the 
Tale  of  Gloucester,  without  any  disturbance;  and 
that  the  whole  army,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
quit  the  siege,  had  not  been  brought  to  fight  in^  that 
vale,  and  at  some  distance  fipom  the  town,  when  the 


y  great,  soldierly,]  great  soldiery, 
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BOOK  king*s  men  were  fresh,  and  the  other  side  tired  with 
.so  long  a  march. 


1 043.  9,1^  iiy^j^  ^11  meQ  renewed  their  execrations  against 
those,  who  advised  the  sitting  down*  before  Glou- 
cester ;  the  officers,  who  had  been  present,  and  con- 
senting to  all  the  counsels,  disclaiming,  as  much  as 
any,  the  whole  design ;  and  all  conspired  to  lay  the 
whole  reproach  upon  the  master  of  the  rolls,  who 
spoke  most  in  those  debates,  and  was  not  at  all  gra- 
cious to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  clamour  against  that 
engagement  was  so  popular  and  universal,  that  no 
man  took  upon  himself  to  speak  in  defence  of  it ; 
though,  besides  the  reasons  which  have  been  for- 
merly alleged  for  it,  what  happened  in  this  last  ac* 
tion,  in  the  relief  of  Gloucester,  <^  might  well  seem  to 
justify  it ;  for  since  it  appeared,  that  the  dty  was  so 
much  united  to  the  parliament,  that  it  supplied  their 
army  with  such  a  body  of  their  trained  bands,  (with- 
out which  it  could  never  have  marched,)  with  what 
success  could  his  majesty  have  approached  Lon- 
don, after  the  taking  of  Bristol,  with  his  harassed^ 
army  ?  and  would  not  the  whole  body  of  the  trained 
bands  have  defended  that,  when  so  considerable  a 
part  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  undertake  a 
march  of  two  hundred  miles  ?  for  less  they  did  not 
march,  from  the  time  they  went  out,  to  that  in  whidi 
they  returned.  But  no  reason  could  ever  convert 
those,  who  looked  upon  that  undertaking  at  Glou- 
cester, as  the  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs. . 
'  The  temper  of  the  court  was  no  better  than  that 
of  the  army :  and  the  king  was  so  much  troubled 

*  the  sitting  dowo]  the  en-     action,  in  the   relief  of  Glou- 
gagenient  oester,]  this  Uist  action 

*  what  happened  b  this  last        ^  harassed]  miserable 
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with  both,  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  quiet  his  con-  book 

ditkm  required.     They  who  had  forborne  to  be  im» 1_ 

portunate  for  honours,  or  offices,  because  they  knew    ^^^- 
they  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  their  desires  from 
the  king,  made  their  modesty  an  argument  of  their 
merit  to  the  queen ;  and  assured  her,  '*  that  they 
**  had  forborne  to  ask  any  thing  in  her  absence,  be- 
*'  cause  th^  had  always  resolved  never  to  receive 
^  any  thing,  but  by  her  bounty.''    Many  pretended 
fiormer  promises  and  engagements  for  creations  of 
honour^  as  soon  as  any  thing  should  be  done  of  that 
kind.    And  it  is  true  enough,  that  both  their  ma* 
jesties  had  given  themselves  ease  from  present  im- 
portunities, by  making  promises,  with  reference  to  a 
time,  which  they  imagined,  and,  at  that  time,  re- 
solved, should  not  be  soon  :  and  now  there  was  no 
sooner  mention  of  conferring  honour  upcm  one  or 
two  whom  they  had  a  mind  to  gratify,  but  the  restj 
who  had  that  promise,  were  very  importunate  and 
damorous  for  the  same  justice.    By  this^  means 
they  were,  upon  the  matter,  compelled  to  gratify 
some  men  to  whom  they  bore  no  good-will ;  and  so, 
they  who  received  the  favours  were  no  more  pleasedf 
than  they  were  who  conferred  them ;  and  they  who 
were  without  amUtion  before,  when  they  saw  ho* 
nours  and  offices  conferred  upon  men,  who,  they 
thought,  did  not  merit  them  b^ter  than  themselves, 
thought  their  service  undervalued  if  they  did  not  re- 
ceive the  same  reward.    And  it  was  a  usual  pro- 
logue to  suits  of  that  kind,  '<  that  they  did  not  de^ 
**  sire  it  out  of  their  own  ambition,  but  purely  to  sa« 
«  tisfy  their  friends ;  who  withdrew  their  kindness 


«  By  this]  And  by  this 
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BOOK  ^*  from  them,  out  of  an  opinion  that  they  bad  ot^ 
_J^!!l_"  fended  the  king,  who  wouM  not  otherwise  put  so 
r643.  «  great  a  difference  between  them  and  other  men.*' 
Whence  it  may  be  observed,  that^  pfrinces  should 
not  confer  public  rewards  in  a  season  when  they  can 
only  gratify  a^  few,  and^  so  many  stand  upon  the 
same  level  in  pretences,  that  they  ^  are  apt  to  resent  ^ 
Me  preferring  of  one,  as  an  affront  and  disobUgation 
to  the  rest. 

There  was  no  particular  that  gave  the  king  more 
iRMjpiietness,  than  the  pretence^  of  my  lord  of  Hot 
famd.  The  three  eark  I  before  mentioned,^  had  at- 
tended the  king  before  he  rose  from  Gloucester,  and 
had  waited  npon  him  throughout  that  march,  and 
had  charged  the  enemy,  in  the  king's  regiment  of 
horse,  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  very  bravely ;  and 
had  behaved  themselves,  throughout,  very  well ;  and 
rMumed  to  Oxford  with  his  majesty ;  and  how  ex« 
p^cted  to  be  well  looked  upon  :  and  the  other  two 
had  no  cause  to  complain ;  the  king,  upon  all  occa-» 
irioM,  spoke  very  graciously  to  them,  and  particu^ 
larly^  sent  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  the 
earl  of  Clare,  **  that  he  had  liberty,  and  might  be 
**  present  at  the  councils  of  war  f  where  the  peers 
usually  were,  and  where  the  general  nlartters  of  con- 
tribution, and  such  things  as  concerned  the  country, 
were  usually  debated.  But  the  earl  of  Holland  was 
liot  pleased ;  he  thought  nothing  of  former  miscar^ 
riages  ought  to  be  remembered ;  that  all  those  were 

^  Whence  it  maybe  observed,        *>  to  resent]  to  fed 
thxt]  Not  in  MS.  •  pretence]  preaeoee 

«  a]  Not  in  MS,  k  j  before  mentioned,]  Not  in 
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canceUed  by  the  merit  of  coming  to  the  king  now,  book 

and  bringing  such  considerate  persdns  with  him^ L^ 

and  disposing  others  to  follow ;  and  expected,  upoti  ^^^^• 
his  first  appearance,  to  have  had  his  ke j  restored  to 
him  ;  to  have  been  in  the  same  condition  he  was  iti 
the  bedchamber,  and  in  the  council,  and  in  the 
kitlg^i^  grace  and  countenance ;  of  all  which  he  had 
assurance  from  the  queen  before  he  came,  at  least 
irom  Mr.  Jermjn^  who,  no  doubt,  did  exceed  his 
commission;  and  the  very  deferring  of  this  was 
grieVotis  to  him ;  and  the  more^  because  he  found 
the  same  disrespect  from  all  others,  as  he  had  done 
when  he  came  first  to  Oxford. 

He  came  frequently  in  the  afternoon  to  Merton 
college ;  where  the  queen  lay,  and  where  the  king 
was  for  the  most  part  at  that  time  of  the  day,  and 
both  their  majesties  looked  weD  upon  him,  and 
spoke™  to  him  in  public  as  occasion  was  adminis- 
tered. Sometirties  the  king  went  aside  with  him  to 
the  window,  in  the  safne  room,  where  they  spoke  * 
a  quatrter  or  half  an  hour  together,  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  any  body ;  which  the  queen  did  often  in  the 
sime  manlier ;  and  Mr.  Jenriyn,  who  was  about  ttiis 
time  made  a  baron,  was  very  frequently  with  him. 
The  king  was  always  Upon  his  guard  towards  him, 
atfd  did  not,  in  truth,  abate  any  thing  of  his  former 
rigour  or  prejudice,  and  continued  firm  to  his  former 
Resolutions.  But  the  queen,  whether  from  her  ineli- 
ifkation,  or  promise,  or  dislike  of  most  other  people, 
who  were  not  so  good  courtiers,  (as  sure  none  was 
equal  to  him  in  that  function  and  mystery,)  did  in 
truth  heartily  desire,  that  he  might  receive  satisfac* 


'  spoke]  spake  ■  spoke]  spake 
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BOOK  tion  in  all  things,  acx)ording  to  his  own  desire ;  and 
'    .would  have  trusted  him  herself  as  much  asformerljr: 


1 643.  y^  giie  oompUed  so  far  with  the  king^s  aversioii,  that 
she  yet  fcnrbore  to  press  it,  or  to  own  the  enoourage- 
m&at  she  had  given  him ;  nor  had  she  a  willingness 
to  oppose  so.  great  a  torrent  of  prejudice,''  as  die 
saw  evidently  run  against  him ;  so  that  she  appeared 
not  to  wish,  what  without  doubt  she  would  have 
been  very  glad  of.  However  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford was  now  come  to  Oxford,  and  expected  the 
performance  of  the  king's  promise  to  him,  and  to  be 
admitted  into  the  office  of  groom  of  the  stole ;  of 
which  the  king  took  not  the  least  notice  to  him 
once  his  return ;  which  made  it  the  more  suspected, 
•that  the  intention  was  to  readmit  the  old  officer; 
and  this  apprehension  was  confirmed  by  the  queen's 
looking  less  graciously  upon  the  marquis,  than  she 
had  used  to  do.  And  it  is  true,  though  it  may  be  she 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  such  discovery  hy  her 
lo€^  she  was  not  pleased  that  any  such  promise 
was  made,  both  because  it  was  without  her  consent, 
and  as  it  crossed  what  she  designed ;  and  much  de- 
sired that  the  marquis  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
have  released  it ;  towards  which  the  lord  Jermyn, 
with  some  passion,  spoke  p  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exdiequer,  '<  how  unreasonable  a  thing  it  was  finr 
*^  the  marquis,  who  was  master  of  so  great  a  for- 
''tune,  to  affect  such  a  low  preferment,"  (as  he 
termed  it,)^  ''  and  how  generous  a  thing  it  would  be 
**  to  quit  his  pretence  :*'  but  he  quickly  discovered 
him  not  to  be  willing  to  engage  in  any  such  propo* 

•  prejudice,]  malice  and  pre-         <i  (as  he  termed  it,)]  Noi  m 
judioe,  MS. 
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sition.    All- this  wonderfully  indisposed  the  other'  book 
lards,  and  the  persons  of  quality  in  the  town,  who.   ^^^' 


did  not  wish  to  see  the  court  just  filled*  as  it  had    ^^^* 
been,  or  the  queen  herself  possessed  of  so  absolute  a 
power,  as  she  had  been  formerly;  though  they  looked 
upon  her  person  with  all  duty  and  reverence. 

The  earl  of  Holland  did  not  act  his  own  pert  with 
that  art  and  dexterity,  which  might  have  been  ex* 
pected  from  his  cunning^  and  experience;  nor  had 
ever  made  the  least  apology  to  the  king  for  any 
thing  he  had  formerly  done ;  nor  appeared  to  have 
the  least  sense  that  he  had  committed  any  error,  as 
his  majesty  himself  declared  to  those,  who  he  knew 
were  his  friends;  ^  and  said,  ^^  that  he  behaved  him- 
^  self  with  the  same  confidence  and  assurance,  as  he 
*'  had  done  when  he  was  most  in  his  favour ;  and 
*^  that  he  retained  still  the  old  artifice  at  ^  court,  to' 
'^  be  seen  to  whisper  in  the  king's  and  queen's  ear, 
''  by  which  people  thought  there  was  some  secret, 
'^  when  the  matter  of  those  whispers  was  nothing 
^'  but  what  might  be  said  in  the  open  court ;  and^ 
''  that  the  earl  of  Holland  had  several  times  seemed 
"^  to  desire  to  say  somewhat  in  private  to  him,  upon 
'*  which  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  company  to  the 
'^  end  or  corner  of  the  room,  and,  at  first,  expected 
''  and  apprehended,  that  he  would  say  somewhat  in 
''  his  own  excuse ;  but  that  he  had  never  then  said 
"^  one  word,  but  what  he  might  have  spoke  in  the 

'  other]  Not  in  MS.  ceWor,  who  he  knew  was  bis 

'  just     filled]     Omiited     in  friend; 

MS.  «  at]  of 

'  cunning]  wisdom  ^  the  open  court;  and]  the 

^  declared  to  those,  who  he  market ;    so  his   roi^esty   pro- 
knew  were  his  friends  j]  On-  tested 
ginaliy  in  MS. :   told  the  chan- 
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BOOK  "  circle ;  with  which,"  the  king*  said,  ^  he  wasi 

VII. 


better  pleased ;  and  that  he  believed,  he  had 
•1€43.    tt  heen  more  particular  in  his  discourse  *  with 
"  queen,  **  save  that  he  used  to  entertain  her 
"  the  wisdom  ^  and  power  of  the  parliament, 
"  what  great  things  they  would  be  able  to  do,  \ 
"  how  much  they  were  respected  in  foreign 
**  which,"  his  majesty  said,  **  was  a  strange  dia 
*^  for  a  man  to  make,  who  had  so  lately  left  thed 
"  because  he  thought  the  king's  condition  to  be  if 
•*  better  of  the  two." 

The  earl  had  a  friend,  ^  who  did  heartily  desire  I 
do  him  all  the  offices  and  services  that  would  consij 
with  the  king's  honour,  and  always  apprehended 
ill  consequence  of  discouraging  such  conversions,*  an 
who  spoke  ^  often  to  the  earl  of  his  own  affairs.  Anl 
when  he  complained  of  his  usage,  and  repeated  wha 
promises   and  encouragement  he   had  received  to  I 
come  to  the  king,  and  of  what  importance  his  good 
reception  would  have  been ;  "  that  there  were  many 
"  of  considerable   reputation   and    interest   in  the 
"  house  of  commons,"  (whom  he  named,)  "  who  in- 
"  tended  to   have   followed,  and  that  the  earl  of 
"  Northumberland  expected  only  his  advice ;"  his 
friend  sf  asked  him,  '*  whether  he  had  done  all  things, 
"  since  he  came  to  the  king,  which  might  reasonably 
**  be  expected  from  him  ?"  He  said,  •*  he  thought  he 
"  had  done  all  could  be  expected  from  him,  in  bring- 
'^  ing  himself  to  the  king ;  and,  since  his  coming  to 

«  the  king]  be  ^  The  earl  had  a  friend,]  Ori- 

■  in  his    discourse]    Not    in  ginally  in  MS, :  The  chancenor, 

MS.  ^  conversions,]  revolutions, 

^  the  queen,]  his  wife,  ^  and  who  spok^]  spake 

*■'  the  wisdom]  with  discourses         *  his  friend]  Originally :  the 

of  the  wisdom  chancellor 
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^bioiyin  venturitig  his  life  for  faiiti;  and  in  lieu   book 

« thereof  he  had  not  received  thanks^  or  one  gracious 1 — 

**  word ;  and  now,  after  his  office  had  been  kept  un-  ^^'*^' 
*•  bestowed  near  two  years,  and  a  promise  made  to 
**  bim,  that  he  should  be  restored  to  It,  it  was  to  be 
^.bestowed  upon  another,  to  make  his  disgrace  the 
'^Biore  notorious;  which  he  thought  would  not 
"  prove  for  his  majesty's  honour  or  advantage." 

His  friend  ^  asked  him,  '*  whether  he  had  asked  it 
^  of  the  king,  or  informed  him  of  the  promise  that 
^  was  made  to  him  ?"  He  said,  ^^  he  had  done  nei- 
"  ther,  nor  ever  would ;  he  expected  it  of  the  king's 
^  grace,  and  would  not  extort  it  by  a  promise, 
*'  which^  it  might  be,  his  majesty  was  not  privy  to.** 
The  other  replied  very  plainly  to  him,  ^^  that  if  he 
^  thought  he  had  never  committed  any  fault  against 
*'  the  king,  he  had  no  reason  to  acknowledge  it,  or 
**  make  excuse  tor  it ;  but  if  he  were  conscious  ^  of 
'*  any  such,  bow  unwarily  soever  it  had  been  done, 
"*  or  how  unmaliciously  soever  it  had  been  intended^ 
*^  he  ought  to  make  some  confession  and  apology  to 
**  his  majesty ;  nor  could  his  majesty,  with  the  safety 
**  of  his  honour,  avow  the  receiving  him  into  any 
^*  trust  without  it ;  nor  was  he  capable  of  receiving 
''  any  oflfices  from  his  friends,  or  the  queen's  own 
''  declared  interposition  on  his  behalf,  till  he  had 
"*  performed  that  necessary  introduction."  He  told 
him,  '^  if  he  would  follow  his  advice,  he  believed  he 
'<  might  receive  some  effect  of  it ;"  which  was,  **  that 
^  he  should  send  to  desire  a  private  audience  of  his 
'^  majesty  in  some  room,  where  nobody  might  be 
*^ present;  which  would  not  be  refused  him;  and 

^  HJ8  friend]  Origmally :  The         '  conscious]  guilty 
chancellor 
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BOOK  <<  then  he  should  (with  all  the  excuses  upon  the 


.  '*  terror  the  parliament  gave  to  all  men»  who  had 
*  «  exceeded  the  common  rules,  in  their  administra^ 
'^  tion  of  the  trust  they  had  from  his  majtsty ;  as  he 
^'  could  not  deny  he  had  done  in  many  particulars 
«  **  for  the  advancement  of  his  majesty's  service)  con* 
''  fess,  that  he  had  not  been  hardy  enough  to  am- 
^*  temn  that  power,  but  had  been  so  much  in  awe  of 
^  it,  that  he  chose  rather  to  presume  upon  his  ma^ 
*<  jesty's  goodness,  than  to  provoke  their  jealousy 
'^  and  displeasure ;  and  so  had  complied  with  them 
'^  more,  than  in  his  duty  and  gratitude  to  his  ma- 
**  jesty  he  ought  to  have  done ;  for  which  he  be^ed 
<'  his  pardon  upon  his  knees ;  and  if  he  might  dbtain 
^<  it,  he  made  no  doubt,  he  should  wipe  out  the  me- 
**  mory  of  past,  offences  by  some  new  services,  which 
^<  should  be  beneficial  to  his  majesty;**  and  he  added,^ 
**  that  he  would  do  very  well,  if  he  would  sue  oat 
**  his  pardon,  as  the  earl  of  Bedford  had  done ;  who 
**  had  asked  it  of  the  king  when  he  first  kissed  his 
'*  hand,  and  had  since  wisely  taken  it  out  under  the 
''  great  seal  of  England.'' 

The  earl  of  Holland  seemed  not  at  all  pleased  with 
this  advice ;  said,  **  He  did  not  think,  though  he 
'^  would  not  justify  all  that  he  had  done,  his  trans- 
^  gressions  were  of  that  magnitude,  that  they  re- 
^  quired  such  a  formality  of  asking  pardon ;  that  his 
<<  case  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  earl  of 
*^  Bedford,  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  a  general  of- 
**  ficer  in  the  field  against  the  king ;  whereas  he  had 
*'  only  sat  in  the  parliament,  as  lawfully  he  might 
^  do ;  and  if  he  had  failed  in  his  attendance  upon 

J  added^]  told  him. 
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**  his  majesty,  and  otherwise  deserved  his  displeasure,  book 
•'  he  had  received  so  many  marks  of  it  before  he  de- .    ^"" 


**  served  it,  that  might  well  transport  a  very  faithful  ^^^^• 
^  servant  yito  a  discontent.^  That  as  soon  as  he  found 
^  himself  restored  to  any  proportion  of  his  majesty's 
^  grace  and  confidence,  his  own  inclination  would 
"  carry  him  to  as  humble  apologies,  and  as  deep  ac- 
^  knowledgments  of  all  his  transgressions,  as  could 
^  be  expected  from  him,  and  such  as  he  believed 
^  would  reconcile  the  king's  goodness  to  him :  but 
*^  to  make  the  first  advance  by  such  a  kind  of  sub- 
^  mission,  he  did  not  think  he  could  prevail  over 
**  himself  to  do  if  However,  he  took  his  advice 
very  kindly,  and  spoke  often  with  him  after  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Being,  upon  conference  with  some  other  friends, 
advised  the  same,  especially  by  his  daughter,  (whom 
he  loved  and  esteemed  exceedingly,)  he  ^  seemed  re- 
solved to  do  it;  but  whether  he  thought  worse  of 
the  tdng^s  affairs,  or  liked  the  court  the  less,  because 
he  saw  the  poverty  of  it,  and  that  whatever  place  or 
favour  he  might  obtain,  he  could  not  expect  a  sup- 
port from  it  to  defray  his  expenses,  (nor  could  he 
draw  it  from  any  other  place,)  he  delayed  it  so  long, 
that"*  the  king  found  it  reasonable  to  confer  the  of- 
fice he  had  before'^  promised,  upon  the  marquis  of 
Hertford. 

Upon  which  he  withdrew  himself,  ^  for  his  conve- 
menoe,  to  a  neighbour  village,  where  he  had  a  pri- 

^  discontent.]  discontent  that        »  before]  so  long 
mmld  not  become  hira.  ®  Upon  which  he  withdrew 

>  he]  so  that  he  himself,]  And  then  withdrawing 

"  so  long,  that]  till  himself. 
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BOOK  vate  lodging;  and,?  after  a  few  days,  with  the  hdp 
-of  a  dark  night  and  a  good  guide,  he  got  himself 


1643.    jnt^  tiie  enemy's  quarters,  and  laid  lumself  at  the 

The  carl  of  ^         ^  ^  ^ 

Holland  re- feet  of  the  parhament ;  which,  after  a  short  impn- 

tanu  into  ^  t  •        t  ^i**i*  v. 

the  pariia-  soument,  gave  mm  leave  to  live  m  his  own  house, 
quartlew,  without  farther  considering  him,  than  as  a  man  able 
to  do  little  good  or  harm.  And  yet  he  did  endea- 
vour to  render  himself  as  grateful  to  them  as  he 
could,  by  an  act  very  unsuitable  to  his  honour,  or 
his  own  generous  nature :  for  he  published  a  declcu*a- 
tion  in  print  of  the  cause  of  his  going  to,  and  re- 
turning from,  Oxford ;  in  which  he  endeavour^  to 
make  it  believed,  ^^  that  his  compassion  and  love  to 
*^  his  country  had  only  prevailed  with  him  to  go  to 
*^  the  king,  in  hope  to  have  been  able,  upon  the  long 
^^  knowledge  his  majesty  had  of  his  fidelity,  to  per- 
**  suade  him  to  make  a  peace  with  his  parliament; 
''  which,  from  the  time  of  his  coming  thithar,  be 
^^  had  laboured  to  do ;  but  that  he  found  the  court 
*^  so  indisposed  to  peace,  and  that  the  papists  had  so 
"  great  a  power  there,"  (using  many  expressions  dis- 
honourable towards  the  king  and  his  council,)  *^  that 
*^  he  resolved  to  make  what  haste  he  could  back  to 
*^  the  parliament,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  bis 
"  life  in  their  service :"  which  action,  so  contrary  to 
his  own  natuml  discretion  and  generosity,  lost  him 
the  affection  of  those  few  who  had  preserved  some 
kindness  for  him,  and  got  him  credit  with  nobody; 
«nd  may  teach  all  men  how  dangerous  it  is  to  step 
aside  out  of  the  path  of  innocence  and  virtue,  upon 
any  presumption  to  be  able  to  get  into  it  again ; 
since  such  men  'i  usually  satisfy  themselves  in  doing 

P  and,]  Not  in  MS.  n  such  men]  they 
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any  tfaiBg  to  mend  the  present  exigent  they  are  in,  book 
rather  than  think  of  returning  to  that  condition  of. 


innocence,  from  whence  they  departed  with  a  pur-    *^^^- 
pose,  perhaps,  <'  of  returning. 

However,  thig  unhappy  ill  carriage  of  the  earl 
doth  not  absolve  the  court  ^  from  oversight  in  treat- 
ing  him  no  better;  which  was  a  great  error;  and 
made  the  king,  and  all  those  about  him,  looked  upon 
as  implacable ;  and  so  diverted  all  men  from  farther 
thoughts  of  I'eturning  to  their  duty  by  such  applica* 
tion,  and  made  those  who  abhorred  the  war,  and  the 
violent  counsels  in  the  carrying  it  on,  choose  rather 
to   acquiesce,   and  expect   a  conjuncture  when  a 
general  *  peace  might  be  made,  than  to  expose  them-* 
selves  by  unseasonable  and   unwelcome   addresses. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  gone  to  Pet-* 
worth,  as  is  said  before,  ndth  a  purpose  of  going  to 
the  king,  if  by  the  lord  Conway's  negociation,  and 
the  earl  of  Holland's  reception,  he  found  encourage- 
ment, returned  to  the  parliament,  where  he  was  re« 
ceived  with  great  respect,  all  men  concluding,  that 
he  had  never  intended  to  do,  what  he  had  not  done. 
And  the  other  membei's,  who  had  entertained  the 
same  resolutions,  changed  their  minds  with  him,  and 
returned  to  their  former  station :  and  the  two  earls  And  like- 
who  yet  remained  at  Oxford,  shortly  after  found  earis  of 
means  to  make  their  peace  at  Westminster  ^ ;  and^ndciare. 
returned  again  to  their  own  habitation  "^  in  London, 
without  farther  mark  of  displeasure,  than  a  restraint, 
for  a  time,  *  frojn  coming  to  the  house  of  peers,  or 
being  trusted  in  their  counsels. 

^  perhaps,]  Not  in  MS.  "  at  Westminster]  Noi  in  MS. 

*  the  court]  the  khig*8  eouncil        ""  habitation]  habitations 
'  general]  universal  "  for  a  time,]  Not  in  MS. 
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. '• — which  was  sent  into  Scotland  in  July  before^  in  the 

^^^'  distraction  of  their  affairs,  when  sir  William  Wall«r 
actions  of  was  defeated,  and  the  earl  of  Essex's  army  oinser- 
mittM^  viceable,  as  is  remembered,  found  that  kingdom  in  so 
b^u^ln  g*^  ®^d  ready  a  posture  for  their  reception,  that 
scouand.  ^jj^y  jj^^i  called  an  assembly  of  their  kirk,  and  a  con- 
vention of  their  estates,  3^  without,  and  expressly 
against,  the  king's  consent,  and  withqjit  any  colour 
of  law ;  for  the  time,  when,  by  their  late  act  of  par- 
liament, they  might  of  right  challenge  those  meet- 
ings, was  not  come  by  almost  a  year ;  and  the  king 
had  refused  to  convene  them  sooner.  That '  king- 
dom was  at  unity  and  peace  amongst  themselves, 
and  so  at  the  more  leisure  to  help  their  neighbours; 
and  the  government  of  all  affairs  in  their  hands  who 
were  to  be  confided  in ;  and  they  again  ruled  and 
disposed  by  a  few,  who  were  throughly  engaged  in 
the  counsels  and  disconiposures  in  England;  for  all 
those  who  were  visibly  affected  to  the  king's  service, 
or  disaffected  eminently  to  the  persons  in  authority 
there,  were  fled  the  kingdom :  and  they  who  stayed 
behind,  either  1iad,.or  pretended  to  have,  the  same 
affections ;  of  which  a  full  declared  zeal,  and  good- 
will to  the  parliament  of  England,  was  a  common 
evidence. 

So  that  the  committee  found  as  good  a  welcome 
as  they  could  wish,  and  all  men  disposed  to  gain 
their  good  opinion:*  a  committee  was  appointed, 
both  out  of  the  convention  of  estates,  and  the  assem- 
bly, *'  to  treat  with  them,  and  to  make  such  con- 

y  their  estates,]  the  estates,  '  their  good  opinion:]  a  good 
(which  is  the  parliament,)  opinion  with  them : 

« That]  The 
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"  dusions,  as  might  be  thought  necessary  to  advance  book 

''  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms."  These  — --^ — 

iften  complied  with  them,  in  their  fiill  sense  of  the    '^^^' 

sad  condition  of  the  affairs  of  England,  and  in  their 

own  concernment  in  the  misfortunes  which  should 

befidl  them :  they  said,  ^^  they  well  understood  how 

^*  much  the  fate  of  Scotland  was  involved  in  what 

^should  befall  the  parliament  of^  England;  and 

^  that  if  the  king  prevailed  by  force,  and,  by  the 

^  power  of  his  army,  oppressed  those  fiiends,  who 

'^.^had  expressed  a  tenderness  formerly  towards  them, 

^they  had  reason  to  expect  the  same  army  should 

^  be  applied  to  the  revenge  of  those  indignities  they 

^  would  easily  persuade  his  majesty,  he  had  suffered 

^  from  that  his  native  kingdom :  and  therefore  they  . 

^needed  no  arguments  to  persuade  them  to  Com- 

^  miserate  the  estate  of  their  brethren  of  England ; 

'^  or  to  convince  them,  that  their  case  was  their  own, 

^  and  their  mutual  safety  bound  up  together :  but 

''that  those  politic  arguments  and  considerations 

^  would  have  no  influence  upon  the  people.  Who  had 

**  such  a  natural  affection  and  loyalty  to  their  sove- 

^  reign,  as  no  earthly  consideration  would  be  able  to 

'*  prevail  with  them  to  lessen  their  obedience  to- 

'^  wards  his  majesty ;  and  that,  albeit  there  was  no 

''visiUe  party  and  faction,  that  appeared  in  the 

"  idngdom  for  the  king,  yet  that  there  were  many 

**  wdl  wishers  to  him,  and  maligners,  in  their  hearts, 

*  of  the  present  reformation ;  who,  as  soon  as  there 

^  should  be  any  preparation  for  an  army  to  march 

•*  into  England,  would  be  ready,  upon  the  specious 

*'  arguments  of  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  of  peace  to 

^  of]  in 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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BOOK  <<  their  countiy,  and  might  be  able  to  give  great  di»- 
^"'     «  turbance  to  the  expedition,  or  to  disquiet  the  realm, 
.1643.    (t  ^hen  the  most  eminently  affected  were  marched 
**  towards  the  relief  of  their  distressed  neighbours; 
^^  except  some  obligation  of  conscience  were  laid 
**  upon  the  people ;   who  only  preferred  what  they 
**  called  their  piety  to  God,  before  their  indination  to 
**  their  prince,  and  the  setting  up  the  kingdom  of 
**  Jesus  Christ,  before  the  vindication  of  a  temporal 
"  jurisdiction/' 
A  cDTenaot      For  such  an  expedient,  therefore,  they  proposed, 
tb?s!^  ^**  that  a  covenant  might  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
tSlJro      "  two  kingdoms,  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  prelacy, 
|[^8j®J^  "  which  that  kingdom  was  satisfied  to  be  a  great  ob- 
^'  '^  struction  to  the  reformation  of  religion ;  and  the 

**  two  houses  of  parliament  had  discovered  a  sufli- 
^*  cient  aversion  from  that  government,  by  having 
**  passed  a  bill  for  their  utter  abolition,  and  in  the 
**  place  thereof  to  erect  such  a  government,  as  should 
*^  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  word,  which  they 
**  doubted  not  would  be  their  own  presbytery ;  and 
'^  that  the  people  being  cemented  together  by  such 
'^  an  obligation,  would  never  be  severed  and  disjoined 
"  by  any  temptation." 

There  was  an  easy  consent,  from  the  committee 
of  the  English,  to  any  expedient  that  might  throughly 
engage  the  other  nation ;  and  so  a  form  of  words 
was  quickly  agreed  on  between  them^  for  a  perfect 
combination  and  marriage  between  the  parliament 
and  the  Scots,  in  all  such  particulars,  as  were  most 
like  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  king ;  and  this  form 
being  presently  communicated  to  the  convention  of 
estates,  and  the  assembly,  as  soon  found  an  approba- 
tion and  concurrence  there,  with  as  much  solemnity. 
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M  was  Decessary  to  shew  their  temper  and  resblu-  book 
tioti,  and  to  gain ^  the  consent  of  the  two  houses  at. 


Westminster,  whither  it  was  despatched  with  all  *^^^' 
imaginable  celerity,  and  a  signification,  *'  that  that 
**  people  were  in  such  a  forwardness  to  advance, 
^  tiiat  they  would  be  in  England  as  soon  as  they 
^  could  be  reasonably  expected."  And  it  was  indeed 
apparent  enough,  that,  upon  their  ^  discipline  since  ^ 
the  late  commotions,  and  the  cunning^  presage  and 
fores^ht  of  that  people,  there  ?  was  nothing  requi- 
rite  to  their  march,  but  the  calling  them  together. 

Many  were  of  opinion,  that  this  engagement  was 
proposed'^rather  to  decline  being  engaged  in  the  quar- 
^  rel,  than  out  of  hope  or  imagination  that  the  two 
^  houses  would  concur  with  them ;  for  though  there 
**  had  been  a  bill  passed,  before  the  last  treaty  with 
**  the  king,  to  that  purpose,  yet  they  well  knew  that 
^  most  of  the  peers,  and  persons  of  quality  and  in- 
^  terest  in  the  other  house,  were  willing  to  depart 
^  firom  that  overture.  Besides,  amongst  ^  those  who 
^  raged  jointly  against  episcopacy,  there  were  so 
^  many  opinions,  that  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  to 
^establish  their  presbytery,  than  to  root  out  the 
"  other  government,  to  which  they  intended  by  their 
^  covenant  equally  to  oldige  them :  so  that  upon  this 
**  proposition,  which  was  according  to  the  known 
^  temper  of  that  nation,  they  should  preserve  them- 
'^sdves  plausibly,  and  without  seeming  to  desert 
**  their  confederates,  from  bearing  any  part  in  the 
"  present  troubles.  However,  it  would  visibly  take 
**  up  so  much  time,  that  if  there  were  no  ebb  in  the 


^  gain]  provoke  '  cunning]  wise 

^  tbeir]  the  ^  there]  that  there 

*  since]  of  ^  amongst]  that  amongst 
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BOOK  **  king's  prosperity  and  success,  he  mig^t  wdl  finish 

: —  <<  his  wnrk,  and  this  interposition  be  interpreted  for 

1^"^'  «  a  politic  stratagem  to  amuse  the  English."  But  if 
this  was  their  stratagem,  they  met  with  people  too 
firank  hearted^  and  not  scrupulous^  to  contribute  to* 
wards  it :  for  the  draught  of  the  covenant  no  sooner 
came  to  Westminster,  but  they  shewed  a  marvelkms 
inclination  to  it.  Yet  as  well  because  it  was  not  yet 
known  what  success  the  earl  of  Essex  would  have  in 
the  relief  of  Gloucester,  which  was  like  to  have  a 
shrewd  influence  upon  men's  affections  and  con* 
sciences,  as  that  they  might  seem  to  use  all  necessary 
deliberation  and  caution,  for  the  information  of  their 
judgments  in  a  new  case,  that  concerned  the  religion 
and  ecclesiastical  fabric  of  the  kingdom,  they  traiis* 
mitted  it  to  their  assembly  of  divines,  to  return  their 
opinion  '*  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  it  in  point  of 
**  conscience." 

The  assembly,  besides  that  it  was  constituted  of 
members  who  had  all  renounced  their  obedience  to 
their  king,  and  submission  to  the  church  of  England, 
by  their  appearance  and  presence  in  that-convention, 
had  been  lately  taught  how  dangerous  it  was  to  dis- 
sent from  the  current  opinion  of  the  house  of  com^ 
mons :  for  doctor  Featly,  (upon  whose  reputation  in 
learning  they  had  raised  great  advantages  to  them* 
selves,)  having  made  many  speeches  in  the  assembly 
in  the  behalf  of  ''  the  order  of  bishops,  and  flieir 
*'  function,  and  against  the  alienation  of  church  Jands, 
^  as  sacrilege,**  and  especially  inveighed  against  <Hhe 
**  liberty  that  was  taken  in  matter  of  religion,  by 
*'  which  so  many  sects  were  grown  up  to  the  scandal 

'  not  scrup  ulous]  unscrupulous 
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*  and  reproach  of  the  protestant  doctrine^  if  not  of  book 
Chrlstiaiiily  itself,"  had  so  far  incurred  their  dis-.    ^"' 


pleasare,  and  provoked  their  jealousy,  that  an  ordi*    ^^^' 

oaiyfeflow  (so  well  confirmed  in  spirit^  that  they 

feared^  not  his  failing  or  conversion)  was  directed 

to  make  application  to  him  in  cases  of  conscience, 

and  after  he  had  gotten  sufficient  credit  with  him^ 

(which  was  no  hard  matter,)  to  intimate  to  him^ 

"  that  he  had  a  sure  and  unquestionable  conveyance 

'^  to  Oxford,  or  that  he  was  to  go  thither  himself, 

^  and  if  he  had  any  occasions  to  use  his  service  thi* 

"  ther,  he  would  faithfiilly  execute  his  commands." 

The  doctor,  believing  the  messenger  to  be  sincere, 

md  the  king's  affaii*s  standing  then  prosperous,  gave 

Urn  letters  for  the  archbishc^  of  Armagh,  primate 

of  Ireland,  who  waited  on  his  nu^esty ;  and  by  this 

artifice,  the  same  instrument  received  two  or  three 

letters  from  him,  pretending  they  were  stiH  sent  by 

infalliUe  hands ;  and  brought  them  always  to  those 

persons  by  whom  he  was  intrusted  in  the  work  of 

his  imposture. 

The  letters  contained  many  apologies  for  himself, 
**  for  being  engaged  in  such  a  congregation^  to  which 
''  he  submitted  purely  out  of  conscience^  and  for  the 
**  service  of  the  king  and  church,  in  hope  that  he 
^  might  be  able  to  prevent  many  extravagancies,  and 
^  to  contain  those  unruly  spirits  within  some  bounds 
^  of  r^ularity  and  moderation ;"  of  his  endeavours 
that  way,  he  gave  many  instances ;  and  sent  copied 
of  what  he  had  said  in  justification  of  episcopacy,  the 
^ttagy,  and  the  established  government,  and  con«» 
ehided  with  a  desire  to  his  grace, ''  to  procure  agood 
**  opinion  from  the  king  towards  him,  and  some  hi* 


^  feared]  doubted 
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BOOK  *^  shopric  or  deanery  for  his  recompeDse."  About  the 
^'''    .time  that  this  agitation  was  in  Scotland*  and  very 


1643.  n^^i^  before  this  coyenant  was  transmitted^  these  let- 
ters were  produced,  and  a  charge  against  that  doctor, 
<'  for  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and'  adher- 
'^  ing  to  the  enemy ;"  and  thereupon  the  poor  man 
was  expelled  the  assembly  of  divines,  both  his  liv- 
ings (for  he  had  two  within  a  very  small  distance  of 
Jjondon)  sequestered,  his  study  of  books  and  estate 
seized,  and  himself  committed  to  a  common  gad, 
where  he  continued  to  his  death ;  which  befell  him 
the  sooner,  through  the  extreme  wants  he  under- 
went; so  solicitous  was  that  party  to  remove  any 
impediment  that  troubled  them,  and  so  impIacaUe 
to  any  who  were  weary  of  their  journey,  though  they 
had  accompanied  them  very  far  in  their  way. 

This  fresh  example  the  Msembly  qf  godly  and 
learned  divines  had  before  their  eyes  when  this  co- 
venant was  sent  to  them  for  their  consideration,  and 
speedy  resolution ;  and  according  to  the  haste  it  re- 
quired, that  clergy  returned  within  two  days  their 
full  approbation  of  it ;  there  having  been  but  two 
ministers  who  made  any  pause  or  scruple  of  it,  and 
they  again  soon  confessing  ^^  they  had  received  fidl  ^ 
^'  satisfaction  to  their  doubts  in  the  debate,  and  that 
^^  they  were  fully  convinced  of  the  lawfulness  and 
*'  piety  of  it."  Having  received  so  absolute  an  ap- 
probation and  concurrence,  and  the  battle  of  New- 
bury being  in  that  time  likewise  over,  (which  cleared 
and  removed  more  doubts,  than  the  assembly  had 
done,)  it  stuck  very  few  hours  with  both  houses; 
but  being  at  once  judged  convenient  and  lawful,  the 

I  full]  Nat  in  MS. 
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lords  and  commons,  and  their  assembly  of  divines,  book 

met  together  at  the  church,  with  great  solemnity  to '. 

take  it,  on  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  September ;  .*^^^- 
a  double  holyday,  by  the  earl  of  Essex's  return  >"  touid  mb. 
London,  and  this  religious  exercise.  tb"  lords^ 

There,  two  or  three  of  their  divines  went  up  into"^„^ 
the  pulpit  successively,  not  to  preach,  but  to  pray ;  ^^^j'^f 
others,  according  to  their  several  gifts,  to  make  ora-<iivin««t 
tions  upon  the  work  of  the  day.  They  were  by  them 
told,  *Uhat  this  oath  was  such,  and  in  the  matter 
^*  and  consequence  of  it  of  such  concernment,  as  it 
**  was  truly  worthy  of  them,  yea  of  those  kingdoms, 
^  yea  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world :  that  it  could 
**  be  no  other,  but  the  result  and  answer  of  such 
"  prayers  and  tears,  of  such  sincerity  and  sufferings, 
'^  that  three  kingdoms  should  be  thus  bom,  or  rather 
**  new  born,  in  a  day :  that  they  were  entering  upon 
^  a  work  of  the  greatest  moment  and  concernment 
*'  to  themselves,  and  to  their  posterities  after  them, 
^  that  ever  was  undertaken  by  any  of  them,  or  any 
^  of  their  forefathers  before  them.  That  it  was  a 
^  duty  of  the  first  commandment,  and  therefore  of 
*^  the  highest  and  noblest  order  and  rank  of  duties ; 
^  therefore  must  come  forth  attended  with  choicest 
«  graces,  fear,  humility,  and  in  the  greatest  simpli- 
**  city,  and  plainness  of  spirit,  and"  respect  of  those 
"  with  whom  they  covenanted.  That  it  was  to  ad- 
^  vance  the  kingdom  of  Christ  here  upon  earth,  and 
^*  make  Jerusalem  once  more  the  praise  of  the  whole 
**  earth,  notwithstanding  all  the  contradictions  of 
"  men  f  with  many  such  high  expressions,  as  ®  can 

"  return]  triumphant  return         "  and]  in  "^  as]  which 
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BOOK  hardly  be  cpnceived,  without  the  view  of  the  rectedi 
^"*    .  and  registry  that  is  kept  of  them. 


1643.  It  will  be  here  most  necessary,  that  posterity  oiaj 
be  informed  of  the  rare  conclusion,  in  which  two  D«r 
tions,  with  such  wonderful  unanimity,  did  agree,  and 
which  was  calculated  alsoP  for  the  meridian  of  a 
third  kingdom,  (for  Ireland  is  likewise  comprehended 
in  it,)  to  insert  this  league  and  covenant  in  the  pre* 
cise  terms  in  which  it  was  received,  and  stored  into; 
which  was  in  these  words. 

A  solemn^  league  and  covenant  for  reformation 
and  defence  of  religion^  the  honour  dndi  happi^ 
ness  of  the  king,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire^ 
land. 


A  copy  of  ''  We  noblemen,  barons,  kn^^ts,  g^ntlemen^  citi- 
naor^  ''  zens,burgesses,  ministers  of  the  g06pel,aQd  commons 
''  of  all  sorts,  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  Scotla»<^ 
**  and  Ireland,  by  the  providence  of  God  living  under 
"  one  king,  and  being  of  one  reformed  reUgion,  having 
''  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  6od»  and  the  advance- 
'^  ment  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je- 
''  sus  Christ,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king^s 
**  miyesty  and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  puUic  li- 
.  <'  berty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  wherein 
**  every  one's  private  condition  is  included ;  and  call* 
*'  ing  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  Uoody  plots^  am- 
''  spiracles,  attempts,  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of 
^*  God,  against  the  true  religion,  and  profisssors  there- 
''  of,  in  all  places,  especially  m  these  three  kingdoms, 

P  also]  Not  in  MS.  writing  of  lord  Clarendon's  ama- 
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**  ever  mice  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  how  book 
**  much  their  rage,  power,  and  presumption  are  of. 


"'kte,  and  at  this  time^  increased  and  exercised,  ^^^^' 
*^  ^whereof  the  deplorable  estate  of  the  church  and 
"*  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estate  of  the 
^  church  and  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  danger- 
**  ous  estate  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
'*  are  present  and  public  testimonies,)  we  have  now 
•<  at  last,  (after  other  means  of  supplication,  remon- 
^*  strance,  protestations^  and  sufferings,)  for  the  pre- 
^  servation  of  oursdves  and  our  religion  from  utter 
<<  ruin  and  destruction,  according  to  the  commenda- 
^  ble  practice  of  these  kingdoms  in  former  times, 
*^  and  the  example  of  God's  people  in  other  nations, 
'*  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  and  determined 
'*  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  solemn  league  and  co- 
^  venant,  wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one  of 
"  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most 
**  Ugh  God,  do  swear, 

1.  *^  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constant- 
**  ly,  through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our 
"*  several  places  and  callings,  the  preservation  of  the 
'^  reformed  religion  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  doc- . 
^'  trine,  wcM^hip,  discipline,  and  government,  against 
^  our  common  enemies ;  the  reformation  of  religion 
"*  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doc- 
^*  trine,  worship,  discipHne,  and  government,  accord- 
''  ing  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the 
**  best  reformed  churches ;  and  we  shall  endeavour 
"  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  king^ 
^  doms,  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in 
**  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  church-govem- 
*^  ment,  directory  for  worship,  and  catechising ;  that 
"  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may,  as  brethren. 
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BOOK  '<  live  in  faith  and  love»  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to 
* **  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us. 


ft 
« 


1643.        2.  «  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without  reject 
**  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery, 
prelacy,  (that  is,  church-government   by  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  their  chancellors  and  commissaries, 
deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all 
other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hie- 
rarchy,) superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness, 
"  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to 
**  sound  doctrine,  and  the  power  of  godliness,  lest  we 
partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  dan- 
ger to  receive  of  their  plagues ;  and  that  the  Lord 
**  may  be  one,  and  his  name  one  in  the  three  king- 
"  doms. 

8.  "  We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality, 
"  and  constancy,  in  our  several  vocations,  endeavour, 
**  with  our  estates  and  lives,  mutually  to  preserve 
'^  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parliaments,  and 
**  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  and  to  preserve  and 
"  defend  the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority, 
in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion, 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms ;  that  the  world  may 
bear  witness,  with  our  consciences,  of  our  loyalty ; 
*'  and  that  we  have  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to  di- 
minish his  majesty's  just  power  and  greatness. 
4. ''  We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endeavour 
the  discovery  of  all  such  as  have  been,  or  shall  be, 
incendiaries,  malignants,  or  evil  instruments,  by 
"  hindering  the  reformation  of  religion,  dividing  the 
king  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms  from 
another,  or  making  any  factions  or  parties  amoog 
the  people,  contrary  to  this  league  and  covenant ; 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  re- 
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*'  orive  condign  punishment,  as  the  d^ree  of  their  book 
**  offences  shall  require  or  deserve,  or  the  supreme . 


^  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  respectively,  or  others    ^^^^* 
^  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect,  shall  judge 
"  convenient. 

5.  **  And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace 
^  between  these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times 
^  to  our  progenitors,  is  by  the  good  providence  of 
^*  God  granted  unto  us,  and  hath  been  lately  con- 
**  eluded  and  settled  by  both  parliaments,  we  shall» 
^  each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  places  and  inter- 
'*  est,  endeavour,  that  they  may  remain  conjoined  in 
**  a  firm  peace  and  union  to  all  posterity,  and  that 
'^  justice  may  be  done  upon  the  wilful  opposers 
**  thereof,  in  manner  expressed  in  the  precedent  ar- 
•*  tides. 

6-  "  We  shaU  also,  according  to  our  places  and 
«  callings,  in  this  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty, 
**  and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  assist  and  defend  all 
**  those  that  enter  into  this  league  and  covenant,  in 
^  the  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  and  shall 
"  not  suffer  ourselves,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  what- 
'*  soever  combination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  di- 
"  vided,  and  withdrawn  from  this  blessed  union  and 
'*  conjunction,  whether  to  make  defection  to  the  con- 
"  trary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to  a  detestable  in- 
«  difference  or  neutrality  in  this  cause^  which  so 
<<  much  concemeth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the 
^  kingdoms,  and  the  honour  of  the  king ;  but  shall, 
^  all  the  days  of  our  lives,  zealously  and  constantly 
^  continue  therein,  against  all  opposition,  and  pro- 
<<  mote  the  same  according  to  our  power,  against  all 
^  lets  and  impediments  whatsoever.  And  what  we 
^  are  not  able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we 
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BOOK  *<  shall  reveal  and  make  known,  that  it  may  be  timety 

; "  prevented  or  removed ;  all  which  we  shall  do  as  in 

J  643.    «  the  sight  of  God. 

*^  And  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  many 
''  sins»  and  provocations  against  God,  and  his  son 
*'  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too  manifest  by  our  present  dis- 
**  tresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits  thereof;  we  profess 
**  and  declare,  before  God  and  the  world,  our  un- 
*^  feigned  desire  to  be  humUed  for  our  own  sins,  and 
**  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms ;  especially,  that  we 
^  have  not,  as  we  ought,  valued  the  inestimable  be* 
**  nefit  of  the  gospel,  that  we  have  not  laboured  for 
"  the  purity  and  power  thereof;  and  that  we  have 
**  not  endeavoured  to  receive  Christ  in  our  hearts, 
**  nor  to  walk  worthy  of  him  in  our  lives,  which  are 
**  the  causes  of  other  sins  and  transgressions  so  much 
'^  abounding  amongst  us:  and  our  true  and  unfeigned 
**  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavour  for  ourselves,  and 
^*  all  others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in 
**  public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God 
**  and  man,'  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  to  gd 
^  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real  reforma- 
*'  tion ;  that  the  Loi*d  may  turn  away  his  wrath  and 
**  heavy  indignation,  and  establish  these  churches  and 
**  kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace.    And  this  covenant 
**  we  make  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the 
'*  searcher  of  all  hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  per- 
**  Ibrm  the  same,  as  we  shall  answer  at  that  great 
'*  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
^  closed ;    most    humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to 
'^  strengthen  us  by  his  holy  Spirit,  for  this  end ;  and 
*^  to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with  such  sue- 
*'  cess,  as  may  be  a  deliverance  and  safety  to  his  peo- 
**  pie,  and  encouragement  to  other  Christian  diurches, 
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^  groaning  under,  or  in  danger  of,  the  yoke  of  anti-  book 
^  christian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same,  or  like  asso-* . 


dation  and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  en-    ^^'^- 
« largement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
^  peace  and  tranquiUity  of  Christian  kingdoms  and 
'*  commonwealths." 

As  soon  as  this  solemnity  was  over,  which  was 
concluded  by  Mr.  Henderson,  (the  sole  ecclesiastical 
commissioner  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,)  who 
magnified  what  they  had  done,  and  assured  them 
*'  of  great  success  after  it,  by  the  experience  of  that 
^  nation,  who,  from  their  union  in  their  first  covenant, 
"*  found  nothing  hard  they  proposed,  to  themselves ;" 
and  tdd  them,  **  that  were  that  covenant  now  painted 
"*  upon  the  watt  within  the  pope's  palace,  it  would 
<<  doubtless  put  him  into  Belshazzar's  quaking  con* 
**  dition ;"  the  speaker  and  commons  (having  first  set 
their  hands  to  the  covenant,  after  they  had  taken  it) 
returned  to  their  house ;  and  observing  that  many  of 
their  members  were  that  day  absent,  the  cause  where- 
of was  easy  to  be  guessed,  they  ordered,  ^  that,  as 
**  soon  as  they  came  into  the  house,  the  covenant 
*'  should  be  tendered, to  them;  and  whosoever  re*' 
'« fused  to  take  it,  should  be  proceeded  against,  as  a 
^disaffected  person,  in  such  manner  as  the  house 
''  should  think  fit." 

They  ^  farther  made  a  special  order,  *'  that  all  the  The  cove- 
«« ministers  of  parish-churches  within  London  anddercfitobe 
^  Westminster,  the  suburbs,  and  the  whole  line  of^^^^^ 
"  communication,  should  read  and  explain  the  cove-^PJ^y^ 
*^  nant  to  their  several  congregations,  and  stir  them 
**  up,  the  next  fast  day,  to  the  cheerful  taking  of  it:*' 

f  They]  And  they 
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BOOK  and  particular  care  was  taken,  that  all  the  students 
,  '  —  of  the  inns  of  court  should  be  persuaded  to  receive 
^^'^^'  it.  But,  over  and  above  these  general  directions, 
there  was  a  particular  ceremony  and  application  to 
recommend  this  covenant  to  the  citj^-  and  corporation 
of  London,  and  another  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The 
covenant  was  not  only  to  bring,  but  to  keep  men  to- 
gether, and  the  taking  it  had  only  inclined  the  Scots 
to  march  to  their  assistance ;  they  were  to  have  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  advanced  to  them,  and 
paid  at  Edinburgh,  before  they  could  *  stir ;  and  how . 
to  advance  this  great  sum,  was  not  eai^  to  resolve. 
All  their  ordinances  for  levying  of  money  were  ex- 
pired ;  ^  their  issues  and  disbursements  so  vast,  that 
no  income  was  sufficient ;  their  exchequer  was  ex- 
hausted, and  even  their  public  faith  bankrupt :  sudi 
anticipations  upon  all  kind  of  receipts,  for  monies 
borrowed  and  already  spent^  that  they  had  no  capital 
for  future  security. 

The  judicature  of  the  house  of  peers  (though  their 
number  was  but  ten,  for  there  was  no  more  at  the 
sentence  of  justice  Berkley)  had  helped  them  all 
they  could.  Justice  Berkley,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted by  them  to  the  Tower,  shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  parliament,  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  per- 
mitted °  to  sit  as  sole  judge  in  the  king^s  bench  one 
whole  term,  was  now  brought  to  judgment ;  and  by 
their  lordships  fined  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  made  incapable  of  any  place  of  judica- 
ture ;  and  upon  '  abatement  of  half,  and  his  liberty, 

"  could]  would  them 

^expired;]  spent;  «  upon]  upon  an 

"  permitted]    permitted    by 
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lie  paid  the  other  ten  thousand  pounds  together,  to  book 
those  persons  they  appointed  to  receive  it ;  which,  - 


since  ail  fines  are  due  to  the  king  alone,  and  cannot  '  ^^^^' 
be  disposed  but  by  him,  many  thought  a  greater 
crime  than  that  for  which  he  was  sentenced.  Baron 
Trevor,  who  was  fined  for  the  same  offence,  and  suf- 
fered still  to  continue  the  same  office,  in  which  he 
had  comndtted  his  misdemeanour,  yielded  them  as 
much  more.  But  these  petty  sums  were  disposed 
before  they  were  received,  and  were  but  small  drops 
to  quench  the  great  drought  they  sustained :  so  that 
the  reputation  and  security  of  this  covenant  was, 
amongst  other  uses,  to  bring  in  money  too. 

To  y  that  purpose,  a  committee  of  lords  and  com- 

mons^  with  some  of  their  divines  of  the  assembly, 

was  sent  to  the  guildhall,  where  the  mayor  had  called 

a  common  council  for  their  reception,  to  recommend 

to  them  ^*the  wonderful  advantage  and  strength 

*'  their  party  should  gain  by  taking,  and  being  united 

''  in,  this  covenant ;  and  the  desperate  condition  they 

*'  were  like  to  be  in  without  it :  if  the  Scots  came 

^*  not  to  their  assistance,  which,  without  this  oUiga- 

^  tion,  they  could  not  do,  they  were  in  danger  to  be 

**  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy ;  or  at  least  to  make 

**  a  disadvantageous  and  dishonourable  peace  with 

"  them ;  which  yet  they  could  not  tell  how  it  would 

^*  be  observed  and  kept.    On  the  other  hand,  by  this 

*^  famous  accession  of  strength  of  a  whole  nation, 

*^  they  should  undoubtedly  be  able  to  master  the  war, 

"  and  to  make  those  who  had  been  the  causers  of  it, 

*'  defray  the  charge ;  and  so  all  the  public  debts  be- 

^  ing  discharged  out  of  the  estates  of  delinquents  and 

y  To]  And  to 
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BOOK   **  malignants,  the  kingdom  would  not  be  at  aU  im- 


^  poverbhed^  and  the  peace,  which  should  hereafter 

1643.    «<  i^  made  with  the  king,  would  be  sure  to  be  invio- 

*^  lably  observed  by  the  strength  of  tins  union ;  and 

'^  therefore  that  it  could  not  be  purchased  at  too  dear 

"  a  rate. 

"  It  was,"  they  said,  ^' neitiier  covetousness,  nor 
'^  want  of  affection  and  zeal  to  their  relief,  that  the 
**  Scots,  who  took  their  cause  to  heart  as  their  own, 
**  desired  an  advance  of  money  before  they  drew  their 
**  army  into  En^nd,  but  pure  necessity,  and  the 
«  poverty  of  that  kingdom,  already  exliausted  by 
*'  their  late  expeditions,  and  keeping  their  soldiers 
**  together  for  the  good  of  this.  And  if  there  had 
**  been  money  enough  in  that  country  to  have  been 
**  procured  upon  the  public  stock  and  revenue,  or  the 
*^  mortgage  of  private  estates,  to  which  all  men  were 
"  forward  for  the  public  good,  their  love  to  their  bre- 
**  thren  here  was  such,  that  they  would  neither  have 
«  asked  nor  received  money  for  their  assistance,  after 
**  it  had  proved  effectual;  much  less^  before  the  yieid- 
*^  ing  it.  For  evidence  of  which  frank  and  brotherly 
'<  inclination,  they  freely  offered  the  engagement  of 
^*  thdlr  own  estates,  for  the  repayment  of  the  money 
**  that  should  be  advanced :"  which  was  the  first 
time  that  ever  land  in  Scotland  had  been  offered  for 
security  of  money,  borrowed  ^-  in  the  city  of  London. 
In  the  end,  they  very  devoutly  extolled  the  covenant, 
magnified  the  Scottish  nation,  with  all  imaginable 
attributes  of  esteem  and  reverence^  **  a  nation,  that 
*^  had  engaged  itself  to  Grod  in  a  higher  way,  in  a 
^«  more  extraordinary  way,  than  any  nation  this  day 

'  borrowed]  Not  in  MS. 
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*«  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  had  done;  a  nation,  book 


**  that  had  reformed  their  lives  for  so  small  a  time, 
"  more  than  ever  any  people,  that  they  knew  of,  in  *^^^- 
**  the  world  had  done ;  a  nation,  that  God  had  ho- 
^  noured  by  giving  as  glorious  success  unto,  as  ever 
**  he  did  unto  any  :"  and  very  earnestly  desired  the 
loan  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  rhetoric 
and  the  zeal  prevailed ;  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  {NTomised,  and  shortly  provided,  and  sent  to 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  assurance  of  the  Scots  coming 
so  full,  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  masters  of 
Newcastle  already.  With  such  an  alacrity  all  these 
things  M(ere  transacted.^ 

That  violent  party  in  the  parliament,  which  never 
intended  any  peace  with  the  king,  and  had  more 
desperate  mutations  in  their  purposes,  than  they 
avowed,  even  amongst  those  who  concurred  with  them 
in  all  they  desired,  did  not  think  themselves  secure 
in  the  affection  of  the  people^  nor  in  those  who  had 
the  greatest  trust  in  their  affairs.  They  had  seen 
tte  great  changes  in  the  houses,  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  country,  upon  their  late  ill  successes,  the  ddeat 
of  Waller,  and  the  loss  of  Bristol:  .and  though  the 
earl  of  Essex  still  adhered  to  them,  yet  they  saw  he 
was  not  pleased,  nor  favoured  one  of  those  men  upon 
whom  they  most  depended;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
aH  who  were  countenanced  by  him,  or  in  his  confi- 
dence, were  men  of  such  principles  as  they  liked 
oot,^  or  who  desired  no  other  alterations  in  the  court 
or  government,  but  only  of  the  persons  who  acted  in 

>  transacted.]  The  state  of  the        ^  such  prindples  as  they  liked 

king's  party   at   Oxford  which  not,]  no  pnncipies  which  they 

folkms  in  MS.  C,  if  here  omitted,  liked. 
It  toill  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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BOOK   it :  therefore  they  had  taken  an  opportunity,  in  die 
.greatest  dejection  of  spirit,  and  when  they  looked 


1643.  upon  themselves  as  near^  swallowed  up  by  the  king's 
power,  to  move,  **  that  they  might  send  into  8cot- 
**  land  to  their  brethren  there,  to  join  with  them, 
^  and  to  assist  them  with  an  army,*  that  they  might, 
'*  by  such  a  conjunction,  have  a  support,  to  make 
<'  them"^  so  considerable,  as  to  be  treated  with,  and 
<^  to  receive  conditions  which  might  preserve  them 
**  from  ruin :"  which  proposition,  being  for  so  com- 
mon an  interest  and  benefit,  had  received  a  general 
concurrence ;  and  so  that  committee  of  both  houses 
had  been  sent  into  Scotland,  to  put  them  in  mind 
^  of  their  joint  concernment,  and  how  impossible  it 
*'  would  be  for  the  Scots  long  to  enjoy  the  great 
**  concessions  they  had  obtained  fixun  the  kii^,  when 
^  the  parliament  of  England,  by  whose  friendship, 
'^  power,  and  authority,  they  had  obtained  them, 
**  should  be  oppressed,  and  forced  to  yield  to  such 
**  conditions  for  their  particular  preservations,  as  the 
'*  king  would  think  fit  to  give  them.''  But  they 
were^  not  a  little  startled,  when  they  found  this 

^  near]  Not  in  MS,  ing  a  good  anny  into  England, 
*^  a  support,  to  make  them]  which  would  countenance  and 
an  appui  diat  might  make  them  support  their  ftiendshi  the  Dertli» 
*  But  they  were]  Thu  short  and  keep  the  earl  of  Newcastle 
paragraph  appears  in  the  mar-  from  being  able  to  march  to- 
gtn  of  MS.  B.,  and  in  a  different  wards  London  on  that  side ; 
hand  from  that  of  lord  Claren-  whilst  the  king  encompassed 
don  s^who  had  originally  written^  them  on  the  other,  which  was 
and  as  they  may  merit  by  ac-  the  present  design.  Sir  Hany 
oepting ;  and  therefore  that  the  Vane  was  one  of  the  commie* 
paiiiament  expected  and  desired  sioners,  and  therefore  the  other 
that  they  would  forthwith  ^ve  need  not  be  named,  since  he 
them  such  an  assistance  as  might  was  all  in  any  business  where 
be  suffident  to  preserve  them  others  were  joined  with  bim. 
both,  which  could  be  no  other  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  extra- 
way  than  by  immediately  send-  ordinaty  parts,  at  in  line  22, 
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mesMge  had  oUiged  them  to  a  present  ekpense  of  a  book 
bundred  thousaod  pounds,  befcnre  there  was  any  vi-^ 


aliile  relief  given  th^n ;  and  saw  themsdves  involved    '  ^^- 
in  new  obligations  of  guilt,  and  to  purposes  they 
really  never  intended/ 

There  bath  been  scarce  any  thing  more  wonderful 
throughout  the  prepress  of  these  distractions,  than 
that  this  covenant  did  with  such  extraordinary  ex* 
pedition  pass  the  two  houses,  when  all  the  leading 
persons  in  those  councils  were  at  the  same  time 
known  to  be  as  ^eat  enemies  to  presbytery,  (the 
establishment  whereof  was  the  main  ends  of  thi; 
Gov^iant,)  as  they  were  to  the  king  or  the  church. 
And  he  who  contributed  most  to  it,  and,  in  truth,^ 
was  the  piindpal  contriver  of  it,  and  the  man  by 
whom  the  committee  in  Scotland  was  entirely  and 
stupidly  governed^  sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  was 
not  afterwards  more  known  to  abhor  the  covenant^ 
and  the  presbyteriaas,  than  he  was  at  that  very  time 
known  to  do,  and  laughed  at  them  then,  as  much  as 
ever  he  did  afterwards. 

He  was  indeed  a  man  oi  extraordinary  parts,  a 
pleasant  wit,  a  great  understanding,  which  pierced 
into  and  discerned  the  purposes  of  other  men  with 
wonderfiil  sagacity,  whilst  he  had  himself  vultum 
clausum,  that  no  man  could  make  a  guess  of  what 
he  intended.  He  was  of  a  temper  not  to  be  moved, 
and  of  rare  dissimulation,  and  could  comply  when  it 
was  not  seasonable  to  contradict,  without  losing 
groond  by  the  condescension ;  and  if  he  were  not 
superior  to  Mr.  Hambden,  he  was  inferior  to  no  other 

page  291,  the  intermediate  part        >  main  end]  sole  end 
hemg  taken  frum  MS.  C.  ^  and,  in' truth,]  and  who  in 

'  never  intended.]  abhorred.       truth 
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BOOK  t^BBf  in   all.  mysterious  artifices.     There  need  no 
^"'     more  be  said  of  his  ability,  than  that  he  was  chosen 


1643.  to  cozen  and  deceive  a  whole  nation,  which  was 
thought  to  excel ^  in  craft  and  cunning:  which  he 
did  with  notable  pr^nancy  and  dexterity,  and  pre- 
vailed  with  a  people,  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
prevailed  upon  than  by  advancing  their  idol  presby- 
tery, to  sacrifice  their  peace,  their  interest,  and  their 
faith,  to  the  erecting  a  power  and  authority  that  re- 
solved to  persecute  presbytery  to  an  extirpation ; 
and,  in  process  of  time,^  very  near  brought  thdr 
purpose  to  pass. 

.  The  nation  of  Scotland,  in  general,  had  been  so 
fully  satisfied  in  all  that  tHey  could  pretend  to  de- 
sire, that  they  were  very  well  disposed  to  be  specta- 
tors of  what  was  done  in  England,  without  engaging 
themselves  in  the  quarrel ;  and  though  there  were 
some  powerful  men  amongst  them,  whose  guilt  would 
not  suffer  them  to  believe  that  they  could  be  other- 
wise secure,  than  by  the  king's  want  of  power  to 
call  them  to  justice,  yet  their  number  was  not  thought 
so  great,  as  to  be  able  to  corrupt  the  people  into  a 
barefaced  act  of  rebellion :  nor  had  they  any  such 
face  of  authority,  as  to  invite  them  to  it.  Without 
a  parliament,  they  could  not  propose  it ;  the  king 
had  absolutely  refused  to  call  a  parliament,  and  it 
was  yet  above  a  year  to  come,  before  a  parliament 
could  be  assembled  without  the  king's  consent ;  and 
in  that  time,  the  king  might  have  the  better  of  his 
enemies.  However,^  the  commissioners  of  the  par- 
liament had  not.  been  long  at  Edinburgh,  before  they 

*  which  was  thought  to  excel]     in  MS. 
which  excelled  '  However,]  Not  in  MS. 

^  in   process   of  time,]   Noi 
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prevailed  with  the  council  to  call  a  parliameDt;  book 

which  duke  Hamilton^  and  others,  who  pretended. 

great  devotion  to  the  king,  and  were  of  the  council, 

had  promised  the  king  to  oppose,  and  said,  ^^  they 

*  were  powerful  enough  to  prevent  it"*.'*     When  it 

came  to  the  point,  duke  Hamilton,  being,  one  way  or 

other,  persuaded  himself,  persuaded  others,  ^'  that 

**  the  absolute  refusal  to  suffer  a  parliament  to  be 

"  cafled,  would  not  quiet  the  debate,  nor  secure  the 

'*  king,  but  more  inflame  those  who  desired  it ;  who 

^*  would  take  some  other  time,  when  many  of  them 

**  who  opposed  it  should  be  absent,  to  propose  it ;  and 

"  so  would  carry  it :  and  that  therefore  they  were 

'*  better  be  absent  at  first,  whereby  the  others  might,  ^ 

**  without  opposition,  send  out  their  summons  for  a 

**  parliament  to  assemble,  at  the  day  they  thought 

"  fit;  and  that,"  as  they  who  would  serve  the  king 

^  would  not  be  there,  so  they  should  prevail  with  as 

**  many  others  as  they  could,  not  to  be  there  like* 

"  wise ;  whereby  the  number  which  appeared  would 

'^  be  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  would  not  dare  to 

*'  sit,  but  perfectly^  disperse ;  and  this  disappoint- 

**  ment  would  for  ever  quash  that  design,  and  ren- 

**  der  those  who  advised  it  odious  to  the  people ; 

**  as  men  who  desired  ill^ally  to  engage  the  nation 

**  in  unjustifiable  ways,  to  disturb  the  public  peace." 

A  summons  was  accordingly  sent  out  to  call  aApariift. 
parliament,  to  meet  at  a  day  appointed;  before "onldbj 
which  time,  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  ^hoj^^^^^JJ^^^ 
did  really  desire  to  serve  the  king,  applied  them- Scotland, 
selves  to  duke  Hamilton,  (whose  advice  and  orders 


» it]  Not  m  MS.  "  perfectly]  presently 

that,]  then, 

u  8 
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BO  o  K  the  king  himself  had  required  them  to  obserre ;  tm- 
.  happily  still  believing  Um  to  be  faithfiil,)  to  know 


1 643.  ^|j^|.  ^Yj^^y  g]|ouid  do :  many  of  the  principal  of  them 
declaring  their  opinions  to  him,  ^  that  they  should 
*'  take  an  opportunity  to  meet  together,  and  bring 
**  their  friends  with  them,  whereby  they  might  nmke 
'<  a  good  body  of  horse,  and  so,  with  their  arms  in 
♦*  their  hands,  they  would  declare  against  the  le- 
**  gality  of  that  parliament,  and  the  meeting  in  it  :** 
and  named  a  fit  opportunity  to  him  for  such  a 
meeting  at  the  funeral  of  a  lady,  which  was  to  be 
within  some  days,  when,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  people,  great  numbers  of  persons  of  quality  use 
to  assemble,  to  do  honour  to  the  dead  in  the  last  obse- 
quies. He  told  them,  *^  he  believed  it  must  come 
**  shortly  to  that  remedy,  but  conceived  it  not  yet 
^  time,  and  that  such  a  meeting  would  frighten  the 
^  people,  and  increase  the  number  in  parliament,  and 
•*  make  many  resort  to  them  for  thrfr  directions." 
He  likewise  said,P  ^  he  had  changed  his  former  opi- 
^'  nion,  concerning  their  own  being  absent  at  that 
^*  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  since  their 
**  mere  absence  would  not  be  discountenance  enough, 
^'  and  that  they  who  sat,  would  carry  the  reputation 
^  of  a  parliament,  and  the  people  would  be  guided 
"  by  them,  if  there  were  nothing  but  their  absence 
'*  to  work  upon  their  inclinations  and  affections.** 

He  proposed  therefore  to  them,  **  that  they  wooM^ 
'<  all  resolve  to  be  present,  and  take  their  places ; 
"  and  that,  when  the  house  should  be  sat,  and  any 
*'  man  should  stand  up  to  propose  the  taking  any 
**  business  into  consideration,  he  (the  duke)  would 

P  He  likewise  said,]  And  he  said,  ^  would]  might 
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^ first  make  his  protestation  against  proceeding  in  book 
'  so  ill^^  a  convention,  and  then  they  should  all . 


<*make  the  same  protestation;  and  he  did  hope,  ^^'^^- 
^  that  the  number  of  the  protesters  would  be  great 
^'enough  to  dissolve  the  meeting;  and  thus  they 
^should  put  the  best  «nd  to  the  matter  that  could 
'^be  desired:  but  if  it  should  succeed  otherwise, 
**  then  would  be  the  time  to  withdraw  and  put  them- 
^  selves  in  arms ;  towards  which  he  would  make  the 
<<  best  preparation  he  could ;  and  desired  them  to  do 
f  the  like/'  The  earl  of  Kinoul,  and  some  others, 
Biiade  exceptions  against  this  expedient,  and  pressed 
the  former  meeting  at  the  funeral,  till  the  duke  told 
them,  **  the  king  Uked  the  other  way  better ;"  and 
pulled  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  majesty,  and  refid  them  so  much  of 
it,  as  omtained  his  approbation,  **  that  they  should 
^  meet  in  the  parliament  f  in  which'  determination 
they  could  not  but  acquiesce,  though  they  thought 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  majesty  was  betrayed. 

The  parliament  met  at  the  day ;  and  duke  Ha- 
imlton,  according  to  his  promise,  took  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  somewhat  that  seemed  to  imply  a  protes- 
tation against  the  meeting;  upon  which,  many  of 
the  lords,  who  had  been  always  most  engaged  against 
the  king,  were  very  warm ;  and  demanded,  **  that 
**  he  should  declare  himself  clearly,  whether  he  did 
** protest  against  the  parliament;"  whereupon  his 
brother  the  earl  of  Lanrick,  who  was  secretary  of 
rtate  to  the  king,  stood  up,  and  said,  "  that  he  hoped 
**  that  noble  lord's  affection  to  his  country  was  bet^ 
^*  ter  Iqiown,  than  that  any  man  could  imagine  he 


^  in  which]  with  which 
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BOOK  ''would  protest  against  the  parliament  of  the  king- 
^^^'  **  dom ;"  and  then  the  duke  explained^  and  excused 
164S.  himself;  and  said, ''  he  meant  no  such  thing :"  and 
so  they  declared,  "  that  they  would  treat  with  the 
**  commissioners,  who  were  sent  from  the  parliii- 
**  ment  of  England;''  and  appointed  commissioners 
for  that  purpose. 

.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that,  even  at  this  time,  they 
did  not  intend  to  engage  in  the  war  against  the 
king ;  but  that,  as  a  few  men  cozened  the  parMa- 
ment  at  Westminster,  by  persuading  them,  *'  that 
''  they  desired  only  a  safe  peace,"  till,  by  multiplica- 
tion of  indignities,  they  made  it  impossible  to  makje 
a  peace  that  would  appear  safe;  so  there  was  as 
•small  a  number  in  Scotland,  that  overreached  the 
parliament  there,  by  persuading,  '^  that  they  never 
**  intended  to  do  any  thing  against  the  king,  but 
**  that  it  would  be  too  ingrateful  a  thing,  and  render 
'^  them  very  odious  to  the  whole  En^h  nation^  if, 
'*  after  they  had  received  so  many  obligations  from 
''  the  parliament  there*,  to  whose  protection  they 
''  owed  their  religion,  and  all  that  they  enjoyed* 
''  they  should  refuse  so  much  as  to  treat  with  them, 
*^  and  to  assist  them,  by  their  interposition,  to  pro- 
''  cure  a  good  peace  for  them  with  the  king ;  which 
**  would  be  a  great  honour  to  them ;  and  would  be 
*'  as  great  an  obligation  to  his  majesty,  as  to  the 
''  parliament.'"  That  this  was  all  that  was  in  their 
thoughts ;  and  that  they  would  avoid  any  engage- 
ment in  a  war,  not  by  rejecting  the  proportion,  but 
by  making  such  demands,  as  they  knew  well  would 
never  be  accepted  by  the  parliament  at  Westmin- 

■  there]  Not  in  MS. 
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iberK    Thereupon  they  told  the  commissioiiers  from  book 

thaf^  parliament,  "  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  _!!!!!_ 

^^esgage  their  ^  nation  in  a  joint  concurrence  with    *^'*^- 

'^  them,  against  the  king,  but  by  the  influence  and 

'^authority  of  their  kirk;  and  that  it  would  be  as 

"  impossible  to  procure  the  consent  of  their  kirk,  ex- 

^  cept  by  making  it  evident  to  them,  that  the  go- 

**  vemment  of  the  church  in  England  should  be  re- 

^  duced  to  the  same  model  with  theirs  in  Scotland ; 

'*  and  that  episcopacy  should  be  totally  extirpated ; 

"  and  that   deans  and  (;hapters  should  be  utterly 

**  abolished  ;  without  which,"  they  said,  "  they  could 

"  never  think  their  own  government  securely  esta- 

**  blished ;  but  if  such  a  promise  might  be  solemnly 

^  made,  their  kirk  would  be  throughly  engaged,  and 

*'  the  nation,  to  a  man,  would  enter  into  the  quar- 

Sir  Hairy  Vane  was  not  surprised  with  the  pro- 
positicND,  which  he  had  long  foreseen,  and  came  re- 
solved to  pay  their  own  price  for  their  friendship. 
Thereupon,  as  hath  been  already  said,'  the  cove^ 
nant  was  prepared,  and  other  propositions  made  for 
the  present  furnishing  a  great  sum  of  money,  to 
enable  them  to  begin  their  levies ;  and  many  others 
extravagant  conditions  proposed  on  the  Scots'  part% 
for  the  payment  of  the  army,  and  other  vast  ex- 
penses«  that  they  did  not  believe  the  commissioners 
would  yield,  or  that  the  parliament  would  perform, 
if  they  were  yielded  unto.     Nothing  of  money,  or 

'  at  Westminster]  Not  in  MS.  Not  in  MS. 

*»  that]  the  >'  other]  Not  in  MS. 

'  their]  that  *  on  the  Scots*  part]  Not  in 

^  as  hath  been  already  saidj  MS. 
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BOOK  honour,  made  any  delay;*  and  th^  came  provided 
^"'  with  some  letters  of  credit,  that  as  little  time  might 
1643.  t)e  lost  as  was  possible,  in  making  all  necessary 
preparations.  The  covenant  was  the  matt&t  ci 
difficulty  ;  they  knowing  well,  that  many  of  their 
greatest  friends,  both  in  the  parliament  and  the  army, 
had  not  any  mind  to  change  the  government  of  the 
church ;  to  which  the  people  of  England  were  not 
generally  disaffected. 

Sir   Harry  Vane  therefore   (who  equally  hated 
episcopacy  and  presbytery,  save  that  he  wished  the 
one  abolished  with  much  impatience,  believing  it 
much  easier  to  keep  the  other  from  Imng  established, 
Ivhatever  they  promised,  than  to  be  rid  of  that  which 
was  settled  in  the  kingdom)  carefully  considered  the 
covenant,  and  after  he  had  altered  and  changed 
many  expressions  in  it,  and  made  them  doubtfiil 
enough  to  bear  many  interpretations,  he,  and  his  fel- 
low commissioners,  signed  the  whole  treaty;  whereby 
The  rob-    it  was  provided,  **  That  the  covenant  should  be  taken 
th^^^atj  '*  throughout  all  his  majesty's  dominions ;  that   a 
toe^ogiuh  "  committee  of  the  Scots  should  always  sit  with  the 
<»mmi8-     *€  ^ifj^  committee  at  Westminster  for  the  carryinir 

non«n  sod  -^       o 

the  Scots.  "  on  of  the  war  with  equal  authority ;  that  there 
"  should  be  no  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king,  with- 
*^  out  the  joint  consent  of  the  parliaments  of  both 
•*  kingdoms  f  and  many  other  particulars,  very  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  of  the  English  nation ;  and 
with  all  possible  expedition  sent  it  to  the  dose  com- 
mittee at  Westminster ;  in  the  time  of  their  conster- 
nation, and  before  the  relief  of  Gloucester ;  which 

*  made  any  delay ;]  was  insisted  upon ; 
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tnmsmitted  it  presently  back  to  them,  attowed  and  book 
eonfinued.  - 


And  thereupon  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh  re*  *^^- 
solyed  to  raise  a  great  army,  and  to  invade  Eng- 
land;  and  their  old  general  Lesley,  who  had  so  80-TiMS<»ts 
lemnly  promised  the  king,  not  only  ^  never  to  bear  my  uuier ' 
*•  arms  against  him,  but  to  serve  him,  let  the  ciause''****^* 
^  be  what  it  would,**  without  any  hesitation  under- 
took the  command  of  it.  All  this  time,  duke  Ha- 
milton looked  on,  and  sometimes  sat  with  them; 
and  when  the  first  proclamation  was  prepared,  in 
the  king's  name,  for  a  general  rendezvous  of  all 
men,  from  such  an  age  to  such  an  age,  at  such  a 
time  and  place,  that  so  their  army  might  be  pre- 
sently formed,  the  earl  of  Lanrick  put  the  king's 
signet,  with  the  keeping  whereof  he  was  trusted,  to 
the  said  proclamation  :  and  all  this  being  done,  both 
the  brothers  left  Scotland,  to  give  the  king  an  ac- 
count at  Oxford  of  all  the  proceedings :  many  of  the 
nobility  of  that  kingdom,  who  did  heartily  wish  well 
to  the  king,  being  gone^  from  thence,  after  the  first 
day'g  meeting  of  their  parliament,  (when^  the  duke 
had  broken  his  promise  to  them,)  and  informed  his 
majesty  at  large  of  that  which  they  thought  foul  in- 
fidefity. 

The  discomposures,^  jealousies, and  disgusts,  which  DmMonf 
feigned  at  Oxford,  produced  great  mconveniencesUbecoandb 
>   and  as,  many  times,  men  in  a  scuffle  lose  their  wea-**^  ® 
pons,  and  Kght  upon  those  which  belonged  to  their 

^  being  gone]   having  come  posures,  alluding  to  the  portion 

away  of  ^  History  immBdiatel^  pre-- 

^  when]  and  when  ceding^  which  i$  omitted  in  the 

«*  The  discompoftiires,]  Origi-  text,  but  may  be  seen  in  Appen- 

naUy  in  MS.:  These  discoin-  dix  D. 
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BOOR  adversaries,  who  again  arm  themselves  with  those 
^"'    .which  belonged  to  the  others,  such,  one  would  have 


^^^^'  thought,  h^d  been  the  fortune  of  the  king's  army  in 
the  encounters  with  the  enemy's:  for  those  under 
the  king's  commanders  grew  insensibly  into  all  the 
licence,  disorder,  and  impiety,  with  which  they  had 
reproached  the  rebels ;  and  they,®  into  great  disci- 
pline, diligence,  and  sobriety ;  which  begot  ^  courage 
and  resolution  in  them,  and  notaUe  dexterity  in 
achievements  and  enterprises.  Insomuch  as  one 
side  seemed  to  fight  for  monarchy,  with  the  weapons 
of  confusion,  and  the  other  to  destroy  the  king  and 
government,  with  all  the  principles  and  r^ularity  of 
monarchy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  the  king  had 
very  prudently  resolved  with  himself,  to  confer  no 
honours,  or  bestow  any  offices  or  preferments,  upon 
any,  till  the  end  and  conclusion  of  the  service ;  and 
if  that  resolution  had  continued,  he  would  have 
found  much  ease  by  it,  and  his  service  great  ad- 
vantage. The  necessity  and  exigents  of  the  war, 
shortly  after,  made  some  breach  into  this  seasonable 
resolution,  and,,  for  ready  money  to  carry  on  the 
war,  his  majesty  was  compelled,  against  his  nature, 
to  dispense  some  favours,  which  he  would  not  will- 
ingly have  suffered  to  be  purchased,  but  by  virtue 
and  high  merit.  Then  all  men  thought  money  and 
money-worth  to  be  all  one ;  and  that  whosoever,  by 
his  service,  had  deserved  a  reward  of  money,  had 
deserved  any  thing  that  might  be  had  for  money. 
And  when  it  was  apparent,  that  the  war  was  like  to 
prove  a  business  of  time,  it  was  thought  unreason- 

'  they,]  they  again,  ^  begot]  begat 
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able»  that  the  kinir  should  not  confer  rewards  on  book 

VII 

some,  which  he  was  able  to  do,  because  he  could  not  - 


do  it  on  all,  which  was  confessedly  out  of  his  power.  ^^^^' 
And  so,  by  importunity,  and  upon  the  title  of  old 
promises,  and  some  conveniences  of  his  service,  he 
bestowed  honours  upon  some  principal  officers  of  his 
army,  and  offices  upon  others ;  to  which^  though,  in 
the  particulars,  no  just  exceptions  could  be  taken, 
yet  many  were  angry  to  see  some  preferred ;  and 
not  so  much  extolling  their  own  merit  and  service, 
as  making  it  equal  to  those  whom  they  saw  ad- 
vanced, every  man  thought  himself  neglected  and 
slighted,  in  that  another  was  better  esteemed. 

And  this  poison  of  envy  wrought  upon  many  na- 
tures, which  had  skill  enough  not  to  confess  it :  the 
soldiers,  albeit  they  were  emulous  amongst  them- 
selves, and  very  unsatisfied  with  one  another,  (there 
being  unhappy  animosities  amongst  the  principal 
oflfcers,)  yet  they  were  too  well  united,  and  recon- 
ciled against  any  other  body  of  men* ;  and  thinking 
the  king's  crown  depended  wholly  on  the  fortune  of 
their  swords,  believed  no  other  persons  to  be  con- 
siderable, and  no  councils  fit  to  be  consulted  with, 
bat  the  martial ;  and  thence  proceeded  a  fatal  dis- 
respect and  irreverence  to  the  council  of  state,  to 
which,  by  the  wholesome  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, the  militia,  garrisons,  and  all  martiaf  power  is 
purely  and  naturally  subordinate ;  and  by  the  au- 
thority and  prudence  whereof,  provision  could  be 
only  reasonably  expected,  for  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  army. 

The  general  and  prince  Rupert  were  both  strangers 
to  the  government  and  custom  of  the  kingdom,  and 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  nobility,  and  the  king's 
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BOOK  ministers,^  or  with  their  rights:  and  the  prince's 
'     heart  was  so  wholly  set  upon  actions  of  war,  that  he 

^^^*  not  only  neglected,  but  too  much  contemned,  the 
peaceaUe  and  dyil  arts,  which  were  most  necessary 
even  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  other.  And  certainly, 
somewhat  like  that  which  Plutarch  says  of  the  Ro- 
man augories,  ^  **  that  Octavius  lost  his  life  bj 
'^  trusting  to  them,^  and  that  Marius  prospered  the 
*^  betW,  because  he  did  not  altogether  despise  thon,^** 
may  be  said  of  popularity :  though  he  that  too  im- 
moderately and  importunately  affects  it  (which  was 
the  case  of  the  earl  of  Essex)  will  hardly  continue 
innocent ;  yet  he  who  too  affectedly  despises  or  neg- 
lects what  is  said  of  him,  or  what  is  generally  thought 
of  persons  or  things,  and  too  stoically  contemns  the 
affections  of  men,  even  of  vulgar,^  (be  his  other 
abilities  and  virtues  as  great  as  can  be°*  imagined,) 
will,  in  some  conjuncture  of  time,  find  himself  verj 
unfortunate.  And  it  may  be,  a  better  reason  cannot 
be  assigned  for  the  misfortunes  that  hopeful  young 
prince  (who  had  great  parts  of  mind,  as  well  as  vi- 
gour of  body,  and  an  incomparable  personal  courage) 
underwent,  and  the  kingdom  thereby,  than  that  un- 
polished roughness  ^  of  his  nature ;  which  rendered 
him  less  patient  to  hear,  and  consequently  less  skil- 
ful to  judge  of  those  things,  which  should  hare 
guided  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  trust : 
and®  making  an  unskilful  judgment  of  the  unuse- 

8  the  king's  minuters  J  public  '    ^  as  great  as  can  be]  what 

mtnistera,  can  be 

^  the  Roman  auguries,]  sooth-         °  that  unpolished  roughneas] 

saying,  that  roughness  and  unpolished- 

*  them,]  it,  ness 

^  them,]  it»  «  and]  and  thence 


'  of  ?ul^,]  of  the  vulgar. 
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Mmss  of  the  coimcUs,  by  his  observation  of  the  in-  book 

VII 

finnities  and  weakness  of  some  particular  counsellors, — 

he  grew  to  a  fiiU  disesteem  of  the  acts  of  that  board;    ^^^^' 
which  must  ever  be  respected,?  as  long  as  the  regal 
power  is  exercised  in  England. 

I  cannot  4  but,  on  this  occasion,  continue  this  di- 
gression thus  much  farther,  to  observe,  that  they 
who  avoid  public  debates  in  council,  or  think  them 
of  no'  moment,  upon  undervaluing  the  persons  of 
some  counsellors,  and  from  the  particular  infirmities 
of  the  men,  the  heaviness  of  this  man,  the  levity  of 
another,*  the  weakness  and  simplicity  of  a  third, 
conclude,  that  the  advice  and  opinions  of  many^  are 
not  requisite  to  any  ^eat  design,  are  exceedingly 
deceived;  and  will  perniciously  deceive  othars  who 
are  misled  by  those  conclusions.  For  it  is  in  wis- 
dom, as  it  is  in  beauty,  a  face  that,  being  taken  in 
pieces,  affords  scarce  one  exact  feature,  an  eye,  or  a 
nose,  or  a  tooth,  or  a  brow,  or  a  mouth,  against 
which  a  visible  just  exception  may  not  ^  be  taken, 
yet  alU^ther,  by  a  gracefulness  and  vivacity  in  the 
whole,  may  constitute  an  excellent  beauty,  and  be 
more  charming '  than  another,  whose  symmetry  is 
more  faultless ;  so  there  are  many  men,  who  in  one^ 
particular  argument  may  be  unskilful,  in  another*^ 
affected,  who  may  seem  to  have  some  ^levity,  and^ 
vanity,  or  formality,  in  ordinary  and  cursory  con- 
versation, (a  very  crooked  rule  to  measure  any  man's 


'  e?er  be  respected  J  be  ac-  "  may  not]  cannot 

counted  venerable,  '  charming]  catching 

**  I  cannot]  And  I  cannot  ^  one]  this 

'  no]  less  ■  another]  that 

*  another,]  that,  •  some]  Not  tn  MS. 

^  the  advice  and  opinions  of  ^  and]  or 
numy]  their  advice  and  opinions 
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BOOK  abilities,  as  giving  a  better  measure  of  the  humour, 
•  tiian  of  the  understanding,)  and  yet  in  fornaed  ocnin- 


^  ^^^'  sels,  deliberations,  and  transactions,  are  men  of  great 
insight,  and  wisdom,  and  from  whom  excellent  assist- 
ance may  be  contributed. 

No^  question,  all  great  enterpnses  and  designs, 
that  are  to  be  executed,  have  many  parts,  even  in 
the  projection,  fit  for  the  survey  and  disquisition  of 
several  faculties  and  abilities,  equally^  for  the  deci- 
sion of  sharper  and  more  phl^matic  understandings. 
And  we  often  hear,  in  debates  of  great  moment,  ani- 
madversions of  more  weight  and  consequence,  firom 
those  whose  ordinary  conversation  may  not  be^  so 
delightful,  than  from  men  of  more  sublime  parts. 
Certainly  Solomon  welF  understood  himself,  when 
he  said.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety.  And  though  it  be  ^  confessed,  that  reason 
would  be  better  discovered,  and  stated,  and  right  ^ 
conclusions  easier  made  by  a  few,  than  by  a  greater 
number,  yet  when  the  execution  depends  on  many, 
and  the  genejral  interpretation  so  much  depends  cm 
the  success,  and  the  success  on  the  interpretation, 
we  see  those  counsels  usually^  most  prosperous, 
whereof  the  considerations  and  deliberations  have 
been  measured  by  that  standard  which  is  most  pub- 
licly acknowledged  and  received.  He  has  had^  tmt 
«mall  experience  in  the  managing  affairs,  who  is  not 
able  experimentally  to  name  to  himself  some  veiy 
good  and  useful  conclusions,  which  have  therefore 
only  miscarried^  because  they  were  not  communi- 

*^  No]  And  no  *»  right]  Not  m  MS. 

^  equally]  and  equally  *  usually]  Not  in  MS, 

«  may  not  be]  is  not  ^  He  has  had]  And  he  bath 

^  well]  very  well  had 

8  be]  were  ^  miscarried]  succeeded 
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cated  to  tliQ8e»  who  tJiouffht  tbey  had  reason  <°  to  be«  book 

VH. 


lieve  tliieinaelves  competent  parties  to  the  secret. 
There  Was  seldom  ever  jret  tiiat  puhlic-heartedBess  ^^''^ 
sunk  mto  the  breasts  of  men,  as  to  be  '^  long  willing 
to  be  left  out  in  those  tcansactions,  to  the  privacy 
whereof  thej  had  a  light.  And  therefore  men  have 
be^  often  willing  enougfai  any  single  advice  should 
miscarry,  of  whatsoever  general  concernment,  ratlier 
tlmn  contribute  to  the  fame  of  some  one  man,  who 
has  thought  their,  approbation  not  worth  the  pro^ 
viding  for.  And  thou^  the  advantage^  of  secrecy 
W)d  despatch  seems  to  favour  a  smaU  number  of 
ooun8ellor$,P  yet  (except  in  some^  few  cases,  which 
in  their  own '  nature  are  to  be  both*  constdted,  and 
ect^  together,  and  the  full  execution  whereof  nay 
be  by  a  few)  I  am  not  sure  that  the  inconveniency 
win  be  greater  by  the  necessary  ddays,  occasioned 
by  the  number,^  or  even  by  such  a  disoovey,  as  may 
be  supposed  to  proceed  from  th6  levity  of  tny  of 
them,°  than  by  wanting  the  approbation  and  con* 
oiirrence  of  those,^  who  will  unavoidaUy  know  it 
aoon  enough  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  success,  at 
least  the  reputation,  of  any  public  business^.  MuchT 
€t  the  ne^^genoe  and  disrespect  towards  the  civil 

■"  thought  they  had  reason]  "  of  any  of  them  J  of  a  conn- 
had  reason  sellor,  MS.  Ukewise  adds  :  (fii- 
B  ai  to  be]  that  thej  were       '  tile  and  malicious  natures  ought 
^  advantage]  objection  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  ad- 
P  a  small  number  of  coun-  mitted  into  that  rank  of  men,) 
aellon,]  a  smaU  number,  and  a  ^  those]    MS,  adds :    (ad- 
reservation  of  communioating*  mitting  there  could  be  no  bene* 
4  foroe]  those  fit  from  their  information,) 
'  own]  Not  in  MS.  «  of   any  public    business] 
■  both]  Not  m  MS.  Not  in  MS. 
^  the  necessary  delays,  occa-  y  Much]  And  from  this  root 
siooed  by  the  number,]  a  ne-  much 
cessery  delay, 
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BOOK  councils  proceeded  from  these  unhappy  causes^  For 
^"'     as  all  corporations,  tribes,  and  fraternities,  suffer  most 


1643.  \yy  the  malignity  of  some  of  their  own  members;  so 
the  jealousy  and  indisposition  of  some  counsellors 
contributed  much  to  the  disregard  which  fell  upon 
the  order ;  and  in  them,  upon  the  king. 

Among>  those  who  were  next  ^  the  king's  trust, 
and  to  whom  he  communicated  the  greatest  secrets 
in  his  affairs,  there  were  some,  who  from  private, 
though  very  good,  conditions  of  life,  without  such  an 
application  to  court  as  usually  ushered  in  those  pro- 
motions, were  ascended  to  that  preferment;  and 
were  believed  to  have  an  equal  interest  with  any,  in 
their  master's  estimation.  These  ^  were  sure  to  find 
no  more  charity  from  the  court, than  from  the  army; 
and  they  ^  having  had  lately  so  many  equals,  it  was 
thought  no  presumption,  freely  to  censure  all  they 
did,  or  spoke ;  ®  what  effect  soever  such  freedom  had 
upon  the  public  policy  and  transactions.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  that  persons  of  the  greatest  birth,  honour, 
and  fortune,  would  take  that  care  of  themselves  by 
education,  industry,  literature,  and  a  love  of  virtue^ 
to  surpass  all  other  men  in  knowledge,  and  all  other 
qualifications,  necessary  for  great  actions,  as  fiir  ad 
they  do  in  quality  and  titles,  that  princes,  out  of 
them,  might  always  choose  men  fit  for  aU  employ* 
ments,  and  high  trusts ;  which  would  exceedingly 
advance  their  service ;  when  the  reputation  and  re- 
spect of  the  person  carries  somewhat  with  it  that 
facilitates  the  business.    And  it  cannot  easily  be  ex- 

'  from  these  unhappy  oauaea]  ^  These]  And  these 

Noi  in  MS.  d  they]  Not  m  MS. 

*  Among]  Amongst  ^  ^x>ke;]  spake; 
^  next]  nearest 
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prassed^  nor  comprehended  by  any  who  have  not  feh  book 
the  weight  and  burden  of  the  envy,  which  naturally. 


attends  upon  those  promotions,  which  seem  to  be  ^^^^* 
per  MiUumy  how  great  straits  and  difficulties  such 
ministers  are  forced  to  wrestle  with,  and  by  which 
the  charges,  with  which  they  are  intrusted,  must 
proportionably  suffer,  let  the  int^rity  and  wisdom 
of  the  men  be  what  it  can  be  supposed  to  be.  Nei- 
ther is  the  patience^  and  dexterity,  to  carry  a  man 
through  those  straits,  easily  attained ;  it  being  very 
hard,  in  the  morning  of  preferment,  to  keep  an  even 
temper  of  mind,  between  the  care  to  preserve  the 
dignily  of  the  place  committed  to  him,  (without 
which  he  shall  expose  himself  to  a  thousand  rudesr 
attempts,  and  dishonour  the  judgment  that  promoted 
him,  by  appearing  too  mean  ^  for  such  a  trust,)  and 
between  ^  the  caution,  that  his  nature  be  not  really 
Gudted  to  an  overweening  pride  and  folly,  upon  the 
privil^e  of  his  great  ^  place ;  which  will  expose  him 
to  much  more  contempt  than  the  former ;  and  there- 
fore is^,  with  a  more  exact  guard, °^  to  be  avoided: 
the  errors  of  gentleness  and  civility  being  much 
more  easily  reformed,  as  well  as  endured^  than  the 
other  of  arrogance  and  ostentation. 

The  best  provision  that  such  men  can  make  for 
their  voyage,  besides  a  lasting  stock  of  innocency,  ^ 
and  a  firm  confidence  in  God  Almighty,  that  he  will 
never  suffer  that  innocency  to  be  utterly  oppressed, 
or  notoriously  defamed,  is,  an  expectation  of  those 

'  patience]  patience,  temper  ™  guard,]  guard  upon  a  nian*s 

8  rude]  unciiaste  self, 

^  mean]  vile  °  lasting  stock  of  innocency,] 

i  between]  Not  m  MS.  a  stock  of  innocence  that  cannot 

Not  in  M8»  be  impaired. 


kgreat] 
i»]JVb 


Not  m  MS. 
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BOOR  gusto  and  stonxifi  of  rumour,  detradioii,  and 
^"'     and  a  resolution  not  to  be  over  sensible  of  all  oalom- 


1643.  nies,  unkittdness,  or  injustice;  but  to  bdieve^  that, 
hy  being  preferred  before  other  men,  they  have  an 
obligation  upon  them,  to  suffer  more  than  other 
men  would  do ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  oooYinoe 
scandals,  and  misreports,  is,  by  n^lecting  them,  to 
appear  not  to  have  deserved  them.  There  is  ®  not  a 
more  troublesome  passion,  or  that  often  draws  more 
inconveniences  with  it,  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  indignation  of  being  unjustly  calumniated, 
and  from  the  pride  of  an  upright  consdepce ;  when 
men  cannot  endure  to  be  spoken  ill  of,  if  they  hasre 
not  deserved  it :  in  which  distemper,  though  they 
should  P  free  themselves  from  the  errors,  or  infirmi- 
ties, with  which  they  were  traduced,  they  commonly 
discover  others,  of  which  they  had  never  been  aoft- 
pected.  In  a  word,  let  no  honest  man,  that  is  oence 
entered  into  the  list,  thinks  he  can  by  any  skilly  of 
comportment,  prevent  these  conflicts  and  assaulto; 
or  that  he  can,  ^  by  any  stubborn  or  impetuous  Iw- 
mour,  suppress  and  prevail  over  them :  but  let  hira 
look  upon  it  as  pui^tory  he  is  unavoidably  to  pass 
through,  and  depend  upon  Providence,  and  time»  £ar 
a  vindication ;  and  by  constantly '  performing  all  the 
duties  of  his  place  ^  with  justice,  integrity,  and  up- 
rightness, give  all  men  cause  to  bdieve,  he  waa  wor- 
thy of  ^  the  first  hour ;  which  is  a  triumfdi  veij  law- 
fully <  to  be  affected 

<>  There  is]  And  there  is  '  that  he  can,]  Not  in  MS. 

P  should]  Not  in  MS.  •  constantly]  Not  in  MS. 

4  let  no  honest  man,  that  is        ^  his  place]  his  plaoe  to  the 

once  entered  into  the  list,  think]  end 
let  no  man  think  that  is  onoe         "  of]  of  it 
entered  into  this  list*  '  lawfully]  lawful 
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As  these  digtempers,  iodispoiitioiis,  and  infirmities  book 
of  particttlar  men  had  a  great  influence  utmi  the. 


pliblic  affinrs,  and  disturbed  and  weakened  the  ^^^^* 
wlnde  frame  and  fabric  of  the  king's  designs ;  so  no 
particular  man  was  more  disquieted  by  them,  than 
the  king  himself;  who,  in  his  person,  as  well  as  in 
Us  business,  suffered  all  the  rexation  of  the  rude, 
petulant,  and  discontented  humours  of  court  and  . 
ahaj.  His  majesty  now  paid  interest  for  all  the 
benefit  and  advantage  he  had  received  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  war,  by  his  gentleness,  and  princely 
affability  to  all  men,  and  by  descending  somewhat 
from  the  fbrms  of  majesty,  which  he  had,  in  his 
fimner  life,  observed  with  all  punctuality.  He  vouch-* 
safed  then  himself  to  receive  any  addresses,  and 
overtures  for  his  service,  and  to  hold  discourse  with 
di  men  who  brought  devotion  to  him ;  and  he  must 
be  now  trouUed  with  the  complaints,  and  murmurs, 
tnd  humours  of  all;  and  how  frivolous  and  un- 
leasonable  soever  the  cause  was,  his  majesty  was  put 
both  to  inform  and  temper  their  understandings. 
No  man  would  receive  an  answer  but  from  himself, 
and  expected  a  better  from  him,  than  he  must  have 
been  contented  to  have  received  from  any  body  else. 
Bvery  man  magnified  the  service  he  had  done,  and 
Us  ability  and  interest  to  do  greater,  and  proposed 
honour  and  reward  equal  to  both  in  his  own  sense. 
And  if  he  received  not  an  answer  to  his  mind,  he 
grew  suUen,  com]dained,  *'  he  was  neglected^"  and 
resolved,  or  pretended  so,  **  to  quit  the  service,  and 
^  to  travel  into  some  foreign  kingdom."  He  is  de- 
ceived that  believes  the  ordinary  carriage  and  state 
of  a  king  to  be  matters  of  indifferency,  and  of  no  re- 
lation to  his  greatness.     They  are  the  outworiLS, 

X  8 
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BOOK  which  preserve  majesty  itself  from  approaches  and 
.  surprisal.     We  find  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  was 


^^^^'  amazed  at  the  meat  of  Solomon's  table,  and  the  sit- 
ting of  his  servants,  and  the  attendance  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  their  apparel,  and  his  cupbearers,  &c.  as  so 
great  instances  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  that  there  was 
no  more  spirit  in  her.  And  no  doubt,  what  prince 
soever  y  inconsiderately  departs  Arom  those  forms,  and 
trappings,  and  ornaments  of  his  dignity  and  preemi- 
nence, will  hardly,  at  some  time,  be  able  to  presore 
the  body  itself  of  majesty,  from  intrusion,  invasioa, 
and  violation. 

And  let  no  man  think,  that  the  king  had  now  no 
hard  task  to  master  these  troubles,  and  that  a  short 
and  sharp  blast  of  royal  severity  would  easily  have 
dispersed  these  clouds.  The  disease  was  too  violeut 
and  catching,  and  the  contagion  too  universal,  to  be 
cured  by  that  remedy ;  neither  were  the  symptoms, 
or  effects,  the  same  in  all  constitutions.  It  cannot 
be  imagined,  into  how  many  several  shapes  men's 
indispositions  were  put,  and  how  many  artifices' 
were  used  to  get  honours,  offices,  preferments,  and 
the  wa3npirardness  and  perverseness,  which  attended 
the  being  disappointed  of  their  own  hopes.  One  man 
had  been  named  for  such  a  place,  that  is,  himself  and 
his  Mends  had  given  it  out,  that  he  should  have  it, 
when,  it  may  be,  he  was  too  modest  to  pretend  to  it ; 
and  upon  this  vogue  he  had  a  title ;  and  if  it  should 
be  conferred  upon  another.  It  would  be  a  mark  of 
the  king's  disfavour  to  him ;  and  thereby  he  should 
lose  the  ability,  and  credit,  without  which  he  could 
do  no  farther  service.    Another  suggested,  that  his 

y  what  prince  soever]  who-  «  how  many  artifices]  the 
soever  many  artifices  which 
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fijends  and  coinponions  in  consort  had  all  remved  book 
some  obligation,  and  if  he  alone  should  remain  with- 
out  some  testimony  of  favour,  it  would  be  a  brand  ^^^^' 
upon  him  of  some  signal  unworthiness.  No  man 
was  so  hardhearted  to  himself,  as  not  to  be  aUe  to 
giye  a  reason  for  any  thing  he  desired ;  and  he  com- 
monly had  best  success,  who  prosecuted  his  own 
wishes  with  most  boldness  and  importunity ;  neither 
was  there  a  better,  or  another  reason  for  some  men's 
preferment,  than  that  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon 
it,  and  would  have  it.  And  it  was  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  modest  natures,  to  find  forward  men  had  so 
good  fortune,  that  the  want  of  success  begun  ^  to  be 
imputed  to  want  of  wit. 

I  remember,  about  this  time,  ^  a  person  of  good 
quality,  and  of  a  good  name  in  action,  came  to  me 
very  pensive,  and  told  me,  "  how  conscientiously  he 
**  had  served  the  king,  without  any  private  desagns, 
'*  or  other  thoughts,  than^the  dischai^  of  his  own 
^*  duty,  and  rendering  the  performance  of  that  duty 
^  acceptable  to  his  majesty ;  yet  that,  to  his  un- 
''  speakable  discomfort,  he  found,  he  had  been  mis- 
"*  represented  to  the  king,  and  that  his  majesty  had 
'*  entertained  a  sinister  opinion  of  him,  and  desired 
''  me  to  learn  what  the  ground  of  the  prejudice  was, 
and  by  my  good  testimony  to  endeavour  to  remove 
it"  I  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  person,  and 
believed  the  king  had  so,  and  therefore  persuaded 
him,  that  the  jealousy  was  groundless,  and  pressed 
to  know,  from  whence  he  received  those  impressions; 
he  excused  himsdf  in  the  particular,  and  assured  me» 
*'  that  he  had  his  advertisement  from  a  sure  hand, 

*  begun]  began  ^  about  this  time,]  once, 
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BOOK  *f  wUoh  was  to  be  concealed,  and  not  doubted ;  thai, 

V4L' 

^Vupon  my  inquiry,  I  would  find  it  trae,  thougb  lie 


^6^3-    it  ecyulcl  not  imagine  the  cause."    I  promised  taifli,  ^  I 
*^  wouid  press  the  king  very  heartily  in  it,  and  if 
^  there  were  any  thing  that  stuck  with  him,  I  pre- 
^'Bumed  his  majesty  would  be  so  gracious  to  let  me 
<^  know  it ;"  and  accordingly,  having  shortly  after  an 
opportunity  to  wait  on  his  majesty,  I  told  him  tbe 
true  narrative  of  what  had  passed,  with  my  observa^ 
tion  of  the  general  comportment  of  that  gentleman, 
and  besought  his  majesty,  *^  if  any  iU  offices  had 
^  been  done  him,  or  that  any  pr^udice  towards  him 
^  was  lodged  in  his  royal  breast,  that  he  would  gm- 
**  ciously  vouchsafe  to  tell  me  what  it  was,  asid  tint 
^  he  would  allow  him  an  access,  to  dear  himself 
**  iVom  any  imputations."    The  king  very  dieaftSy 
assured  me,  **  that  be  had  not  only  a  very  good  opi- 
^^  nion  of  that  gentleman,  but  that  he  was  most  as- 
'^  sured,  he  had  no  real  suspicion  to  the  contrarj  ;* 
add  therefore  bid^  me  ^*  proceed  to  the  other  part  of 
"  my  business."     I  told  him,  "  I  had  no  more,  and 
**  that  I  was  sure,  I  should  make  a  very  happy  man 
''  by  satisfying  him  of  what  I  found."  Then  said  the 
king,  '*  You  are  not  throughly  instructed,  for  tiie 
**  other  half  of  this  business  must  be  a  suit."     I  re- 
plied, **  if  that  were  so,  I  was  yet  more  ignorant 
"  than  I  suspected  myself."    The  gentleman  shortly 
after  came  to  me,  in  pain,  as  I  thought,  with  die 
jealousy  of  being  in  umbrage ;  and  when  I  gave  Un 
pregnant  assurance  to  the  contrary,  with  the  menticm 
i»f  some  expressions  the  king  had  used,  which  were 
indeed  very  gracious,  he  seemed  to  receive  it  with 

'  bid]  bad 
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such  a  counteDance  and  gutto,  that  I  verily  believed  book 
he  had  had  his  heart's  desire.    But,  the  next  mom- 


iag,  he  came  to  me  again,  and  told  me,  '^  that  I  had  ^^^^* 
^  made  him  abundantly  hapfiy,  and  that  he  doubted 
**  not  there  was  no  just  ground  for  the  other  reports, 
*'  but  only  the  malice  of  those  who  wished  them 
^  true ;  yet,  that  they  had  lessened  his  credit  abroad, 
*'  even  with  his  friends ;  and  that  he  found  there  was 
^  no  way  to  keep  up  his  reputation  and  interest  in 
**  the  worid,  whereby  he  might  be  able  to  do  the 
^  king  service,  (which  was  bSl  he  looked  after,)  but 
^  the  receiving  some  testimony  of  the  king's  good' 
^*  opinion,  which  would  be  a  pubMc  evidence,  that 
^  the  other  Ascourses  were  fidse."  I  was  surprised, 
and  as  mudi  out  of  countenance,  as  he  should  have 
been ;  and  advised  him  **  to  patience,  and  to  expect 
^  the  king's  own  time,  and  method,  rather  than  to 
*'  quicken  him  by  any  importunity,  which  would 
^  give  an  ill  relish  to  any  obligation."  He  would 
not  understand  that  philosophy,  but  shortly  after 
found  some  other  means  to  press  the  king  very 
roundly  for  a  place,  upon  the  title  of  that  good  opi-* 
nton  he  had  declared  to  me  to  hold  of  him ;  not 
without  some  implication,  '*  that,  without  some  such 
**  earnest  of  his  majesty^s  goodness,  he  should  not  be 
'<  able  to  continue  in  his  service ;"  which  probaUy 
was  one  of  the  modestest  addresses,  which  were 
made  to  him  at  that  time.  And' it  cannot  be  denied, 
this  way  the  king^s  trouble  was  so  great,  that  he 
many  times  suffered  more  vexation  ^.  from  the  indis- 
position and  humours  of  his  own  people,  than  finom 
the  enemy,  or  the  apprehension  of  their  counsels: 

^  veiation]  vexatioti  and  trouble 
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1643.  more  useful  to  posterity,  to  leave  a  character  of  the 
times,  than  of  the  persons,  or  the  narrative  of  the 
matters  of  fact^  which  cannot  be  so  well  understood, 
as  by  knowing  the  genius  that  prevailed  when  they 
were  transacted. 

The  best  expedient  his  majesty  could  find  to  dis* 
pel  these  fumes,  was  motion  and  action ;  and  there- 
fore, though  the  season  of  the  year  was  too  far 
spent,  and  too  many  officers  hurt,  for  the  taking  the 
field  again,  besides  that  many  r^ments  were  re- 
turned to  their  old  posts,  (as  the  Welsh  to  defend 
their  own  country  from  the  incursions  from  Qlou* 
eester,  and  to  reduce  some  towns  in  Pemhrokeshire» 
which,  lying  on  the  sea,  by  the  help  of  the  parlia* 
ment  ships,  begun  to  fortify  and  gather  strength,) 
yet  he  resolved  his  forces  about  Oxford  should  not 
lie  still. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  prince  Rupert,  with 
a  strong  party  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  marched 
into  Bedfordshire,  and  took  the  town  of  Bedford, 
and  in  it  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  used  it  only  as 
a  strong  quarter.  This  expedition  was  principally 
to  countenance  sir  Lewis  Dives,  whilst  he  fortified 
Newport  Pannel,  where  he  hoped  to  fix  a  garrison ; 
wluch  would  have  made  a  more  direct  line  of  cota- 
munication  with  the  northern  parts,  and  restrained 
the  commerce  between  London  and  their  associal;ed 
counties;  which  they  well  understood;  and  there^ 
fore,  upon  the  first  news  of  it,  the  earl  of  Essex  re- 
moved his  head-quarters  from  Windsor  to  St.  Al- 
ban's;,  and  the  trained  bands  of  London,  and  their 
auxiliary  regiments,  marched  again  to  him  for  his 
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ncniit;  upon  the  adranoement  whereof,  and  a  mis-  book 

VII 

take  of  (xrders  from  Oxford,  sir  Lewis  Diyes  drew  . 

c^  Us  forces  from  Newport  Paimel ;  and  the  enemy  ^^^* 
presently  possessed  themselves  of  it,  and  made  it  a 
very  useful  garrison.  Upon  which,  prince  Rupert 
fortified  Tossiter,  a  town  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
left  a  strong  garrison  there;  which,  though  it  in* 
fested  the  enemy  somewhat,  and  took  great  revenge 
Bpon  those  counties,  which  had  expressed  a  violent 
affection  to  the  parliament^  in  truth,  added  little 
strength  to  the  king ;  for  he  lost  many  horse  by  the 
labour  of  duty,  the  greatest  part  of  the  body  of  his 
horse  being  forced  to  quarter  near  that  place,  for 
the  security  of  the  foot,  till  the  works  about  the 
town  were  in  such  a  forwardness,  that  they  needed 
not  fear  their  neighbours  at  St.  Alban's. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  power  of  the  parliament 
was  least  manifest  in  the  west,  where  their  party 
was  reduced  to  a  lowness,  and  confined  within  nar* 
row  limits  after  the  taking  of  Exeter;  the  gentle- The  king** 
Boen  of  that  county  having  been  generally  well  de-^{^ 
voted  to  the  king's  service,  though  never  aUe  safely 
to  declare  it,  at  least  to  appear  in  a  posture  of  op- 
posing the  violence  of  the  other  party.  Prince  Mau- 
rice found  a  general  concurrence  to  advance  the 
great  work,  by  levies  of  money,  men,  and  all  offices 
that  could  be  expected ;  insomuch  as,  within  veiy 
few  days  after  the  surrender  of  that  town,  his  army 
of  foot,  by  the  new  levies,  contained  no  fewer  than 
seven  thousand  men,  (which  was  a  body  the  west 
had  not  before  seen,)  besides  a  body  of  horse,  at 
least  proportionable  to  the  other ;  and  all  in  excel- 
lent equipage  for  action.  And  at  the  same  time, 
cdonel  John  Digby  was  before  Plymouth,  with  above 
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.taken  n  work  from  the  enemy  of  great  importaiice» 


^^^^'  called  Mount  Stamford  in  honour  of  that  earl  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  abode  there,  widun  half  a  nile 
of  the  town,  and  which  commanded  gome  part  of 
the  river ;  the  loss  whereof  gave  the  town  a  marve- 
lous discouragement. 

The  first  error  the  prince  committed  after  the  re- 
ducing of  Exeter,  was  staying  too  long  there  before 
he  advanced,  for  victorious  armies  carry  great  tenrcNr 
with  them,  whilst  the  memory  and  fame  of  the  vic- 
tory is  fresh.  The  next,  that  he  moved  not  dirediy 
towards  Plymouth,  when  he  did  move ;  which,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  yielded  upon  his  ap- 
proach: for  the  town  was  full  of  distraction,  and 
jealousy  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  unprovided 
for  the  reception  of  an  enemy.  It  was  a  ridi  and 
populous  corporation,  being,  in  time  of  peate,  the 
greatest  port  for  trade  in  the  west;  and,  except 
Bristol,  then  more  considerable'  than  all  the  rest. 
There  was  in  it  a  castle  very  strong  towards  the 
sea,  with  good  platforms  and  ordnance ;  and  little 
more  than  musket-shot  from  the  town,  was  an  iriand 
with  a  fort  in  it,  much  stronger  than  the  casUe; 
both  ^hich  were,  before  the  troubles,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  captain,  with  a  garrison  of  about  fifty 
men  at  the  most ;  and  were  ^  only  intended  for  m 
security,  and  defence  of  the  town  against  a  foreign 
invasion ;  the  castle  and  the  island  together  having 
a  good  command  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour, 
but  towards  the  land  there  was  very  little  strengtii. 
This  command  was  in  the  hands  of  sir  Jacob  Ash- 

« then  mora  cotuUfanMrn]  gfestar  ^  wen]  was 
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kj,  and  as  miprorakd  to  cKpect  or  rsmt  an  enemj,  boor 
as  ike  oihar  castles  and  lorts  of  the  kingdom ;  ?  less. 


fw  the  reoeiraig  a  recruit;  tiiere  bdng  only  ord^  ^^'^^- 
nanoe  and  ammunition,  without  anj  other  provi<- 
aions  for  the  suppiHl;  of  the  soldiers  within  the 
w^ls;s  and  the  garrison  itsdf  beifig  by  time,  mar- 
riages, and  trade,  incorporated  into  the  town,  and 
rathor  dtizens  than  soldiers ;  so  tiiat  sir  Jacob  Ash- 
hsy  being  sent  for  to  the  king,  before  his  setting  up 
his  standatd,  as  soon  as  there  was  anj  apprehension 
of  a  party  for  the  king  in  Cornwall,  after  the  ap- 
pealing of  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  those  other  gen- 
tlemad  there,  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Ply- 
mouth quickly  got  both  the  castle  and  island  into 
their  own  power. 

It  wfll  be  wondered  at  by  many  hereafter,  that 
those,  and  the  like  places  of  strength  in  England, 
bdng  under  the  command  of  persons  entirely  of  his 
m^es^'s  nomination,  were  not  put  into  a  good  pos^ 
tnre  of  defence,  when  it  grew  first  evident,  that 
there  would  be  shortly  occasion  to  use  them;  for 
accordBng  to  the  dki  story  in  .Slian,  that  when  in 
one  of  the  states  of  Greece,  Midppus's  sheep  brought 
foilli  a  litm,  it  was  generally  and  justly  concluded, 
that  that  XH>rteaded  a  tyranny,  and  change  of  the 
state  from  a  peaceable  to  a  Uoody  government ;  so 
when  the  two  houses  of  parliament  first  produced  a 
savctreign  power,  to  mdce,  and  alt^,  and  suspend 
laws,  before  they  raised  an  army,  or  made  a  general, 
or  declared  war;  when  that  mild  and  innocent 
aheqis  tint  legal  regular  convention  of  a  sober  and 

B  lest — ^the  walls  ;]  there  be-  Tisions  for  the  support  of  the 
ing  only  ordnance  and  ammu-  soldiers  within  the  walls;  less 
nition,  without  any  other  pro-    for  the  receiving  a  recruit ; 
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: —  which  sought  whom  he  might  devour,  it  nugfat  be 

1^^*  easily  and  naturally  concluded  by  all  wise  and  sober 
men,  that  the  blessed  calm,  and  temperate  state  of 
government,  by  which  every  man  eat  the  fruit  of 
his  own  vine,  was  at  an  end ;  and  rapine,  blood,  and 
desolation,  to  succeed;  and  therefore  that  those 
holds  should,  in  reason,  have  been  then  inroYided 
fw. 

But  I  shall  say  here  once  for  all,  that  frona  the 
time  that  there  was  any  reasonable  jealousy  of  a 
war,  it  was  never  in  the  king's  power  to  mend  the 
condition  of  any^  of  those  places;  and  if  he  had 
attempted  it,  with  what  caution  or  secrecy  soever, 
the  inconvenience  he  must  have  sustained  by  it,  be- 
sides the  failing  of  his  end,  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  the  advantage  which  could  have  ao 
erued,  if  he  had  done  what  he  desired.  I  have  veiy 
ill  described  the  times  we  have  passed  through,  if 
that  be  not  apparent ;  and  that  it  was  rather  an  et^ 
TOT  of  the  former  times,  that  those  places  needed 
any  supply,  than  that  it  was  not  applied  to  th»n  ia 
the  succeeding. 

The  parliament  was  very  glad  Plymouth  was  thus 
secured ;  and,  as  well  to  put  an  obligation  upon  all' 
corporations,  by  shewing  tiiey  thought  them  capaUe 
of  the  greatest  trusts,  as  because  they  could  not,  in 
truth,  more  reasonably  confide  in  any  other,  they 
committed  the  government  thereof  to  that  mayor; 
who  was  well  enough  instructed,  what  respect  to 
pay  to  their  committee;  which  was  appointed  to 
reside  there  for  his  assistance,  and  to  conduct  the 

**  any]  either 
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affairs  in  those  parts.     Of  that  cammittee,  sir  Alex-  book 
ander  Carew  was  one ;  a  gentleman  of  a  good  for^     ^'^' 


tune  in  Cornwall,  who  served  in  parliament  as  '^^^• 
knight  for  that  county,  and  had,  from  the  banning 
of  the  parliament,  concurred  in  all  conclusions  with 
the  most  violent,  with  as  full  a  testimony  of  that 
zeal  and  fury,  to  which  their  confidence  was  ap- 
plied, as  any  man.  To  him  the  custody  and  go- 
vernment of  that  fort  and  island,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  security  of  the  town,  was  committed ; 
and  a  sufficient  garrison  put  Into  it.  The  mayor 
commanded  the  castle  and  the  town,  about  which  a 
line  was  cast  up  of  earth,  weak  and  irregular. 

After  the  battle  of  Stratton,  and^  the  king's  forces 
prevailing^  so  far  over  the  west,  that  Bristol  was 
taken  by  them,  and  Exeter  closely  besieged,  sir 
Alexander  Carew  begun  to  think  his  island  and  fort 
would  hardly  secure  his  estate  in  Cornwall;  and 
understood  the  law  so  well  (for  he  had  had  a  good 
education)  to  know,  that  the  side  he  had  chosen 
would  be  no  longer  the  better,  than  it  should  con- 
tinue the  stroller ;  and  having  originally  followed 
no  other  motives,  than  of  popularity  and  interests, 
lesolved  now  to  redeem  his  errors ;  and  found  means 
to  correspond  with  some  of  his  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bours in  Cornwall,  and,  by  them,  to  make  a  direct  sir  Aienm. 
wrerture  to  surrender  that  fort  and  island  to  thet^^"^ 
king,  upon  an  assurance  of  his  majesty's  pardon;  ^^e'fort  of 
and  a  full  remission  of  his  offences.    Sir  John  Berk-  Plymouth 

to  the 

ley,  who  then  lay  before  Exeter,  was  the  next  su- king's 
{NPane  officer,  qualified  to  entertain  such  a  treaty ;  is  ^naed. 
imd  he,  instantly,  by  the  same  conveyance,  returned 

i  and]  and  that  ^  prevailing]  prevailed 
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^"'    .could  be;  with  advice,  ''that  he  should  not,  upon 


1643.    u  Q^j  defect  of  fiirms,  (which,  upon  his  engagemenft, 
««  should  be  supplied  with  all  possible  expedition,  to 
^  his  own  satisfaction,)  defer  the  consummating  the 
<<  work ;  which  hereafter,  possiUy,  might  not  be  ia 
**  his  power  to  effect  T  designs  of  that  nature  befaig 
to  be  consulted  and  executed  together;  for  in  thoa^ 
cases,  according  to  Mutianus  in  Tadtus,  Qmi  deH^ 
berantj  desciverunt;  and  the  greatest  dai^^er  qt^ 
tends  the  not  going  on.     But  he  was  so  sottisUy 
and  dangerously  wary  of  his  own  securky>  (haWi^ 
neither  courage  enough  to  obey  his  conscience,  nor 
wickedness  enough  to  be  prosperous  against  it,)  that 
he  would  not  proceed,  till  he  was  sufficiently  a^ 
sured,  that  his  pardon  was  passed  the  gre«t  seal  of 
En^nd ;  before  which  time,  though  all  imaginaUe 
haste  was  made,  by  the  treacheiy  of  a  senrant  whom 
he  trusted,  his  treaty  and  des^  was  discorerad  to 
the  mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee ;  and,  ao> 
cording  to  the  diligence  used  by  that  party,  ^  in 
cases  of  such  concernment,  he  was  suddenly,  and 
without  resistance,  surprised  in  his  f<Mt)  and  carried 
prisoner  into  Plymouth :  and  from  thence,  by  se% 
sent  to  London ;  where  what  became  of  himy  wift 
be  remembered  in  its  place. 

Shortly  after  this  accident,  colonel  Digby 
before  the  town ;  and  though  the  great  dami^ 
by  this  means  prevented,  yet  it  cannot  be  imaginedt 
but  the  people  were  in  great  distraction,  with  tkt 
apprehension  of  the  danger  they  had  escaped ;  mA 
those  discoveries  bring  always  that  melanchdy  with 

1  by  that  party,]  Nol  in  MS. 
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tlien^  that  men  are  not  qidckiy  again  braught  to  a  book 
oonidenoe  in  one  another.  For  no  man  bad^  <a  ^"y 
common  imdcrstandingt  better  deserved  to  be  tnut*  ^^^- 
edi»  or  given  less  aigmnent  for  suspicion :  and  upon 
sdcli  a  defection,  who  could  hope  to  stand  free  firom 
jetikmsj?  Bendes,  he  could  not  but  have  had  much 
fimdliarity  with  maoj  in  the  town,  which  must  sub* 
jett^  tliem  to  some  suspicion,  or,  at  least,  make 
tiiem  suspect  that  they  were  suspected ;  and,  with« 
€fM  doubts  it  awakened  many  to  apprehend  the  im-> 
mediate  hand  of  God  in  the  judgment,  that  he 
would  not  suffisr  a  man  to  recover  the  security  and 
coiirfcHt  of  his  allegiance,  who  had  so  signatty  de* 
parted  from  it  against  the  light  of  his  own  con- 
srience ;  and  that  a  man,  who  had  been  befi»e  pre^ 
dpitate  against  all  reason,  should  perish  by  cousin 
dering  too  much,  when  precipitation  was  only  rsa- 
sonaUe. 

TIhe  fame  of  the  winning  of  Exeter,  by  which  a 
victorious  army  was  at  liberty  to  visit  them,  and 
then  the  loss  of  Mount  Stamford,  which  was  tlmr 
only  considerable  fortification  to  the  land,  with  those 
other  discomposures,  wrought  a  wonderful  conster- 
nataon  amctegst  them;  Baad  made  them  consider, that 
tf  they  could  hold  out,  and  defend  their  town,  the 
comoAry  being  all  lost,  they  must  lose  all  their  trade, 
and  flo  from  merchants  become  only  soldkrs ;  winch 
not  the  condition  they  contended  for.  *Inso- 
as  the  mayor  himself  was  not  witihout  a  pro- 
peiaatf  to  send  for  a  treaty,  upon  which  the  town 
m^tbeddivered  totheldng:  and  it  was  by  many 
then    bdieved,  that  if  prince  Maurice  had  then 


'»  subject]  ob)e6t 
VOL.  IV.  Y 
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.—1— infallibly  have  ensued.  But  when  I  saj  it  was  aa 
^^^'  error  that  he  did  not,  I  intend  it  rather  as  a  miafiir. 
tune  than  a  fault;  for  his  highness  was  an  utter 
stranger  in  those  parts ;  and  therefore  was  not,  with- 
out great  appearance  of  reason,  persuaded  first  to 
bend  his  course  to  Dartmouth;  which  was  looked 
upon  **  as  an  easy  work,  and  a  harbour,  whidi,  bemg 
**  got,  would  draw  a  very  good  trade :  and  that  short 
'<  work  being  performed,  Plymouth  would  have  tlK 
''  less  courage  to  make  resistance ;  and  if  it  sboold, 
^  it  were  much  fitter  for  the  winter,  which  was  now 
*'  drawing  on,'*  (for  it  was  more  than  the  middle  of 
September,)  ^*  than  the  other,  by  reason  of  the  ooa- 
**  veniency  of  good  accommodation  for  the  scddien^ 
'^  near  about  it ;  which  could  not  be  had  about  Daii- 
«  mouth." 

Upon  these  reasons,  he  marched  directly  to  Dart- 
mouth, which,  how  unfit  soever  to  make  a  defaioe 
against  such  an  army,  by  the  disadvantage  of  sitna- 
tion,  and  the  want  '^  of  all  those  helps  which  use  to 
make  a  garrison  confident,  ^  he  found  in  no  tenqwr 
and  disposition  to  yield ;  so  that  he  sat  down  befbie 
Prince       it.     And  shortly  after,  there  came  so  violent  a  sea* 
iitt"(to^    son  of  rain,  and  foul  weather,  that  very  many  <tf  hk 
^^       men,  with  lying  on  the  ground,  fell  sick,  and  died; 
^"2kei    ™^  "™^^^  ™^^  away.    Yet,  after  near  a  month's 
H:  si^e,  and  the  loss  of  many  good  men,  (whereof  the 

same  colonel  Chudleigh,  of  whom  we  spoke  ^  befiv^ 
was  one,  a  gallant  young  gentleman,  who  received  a 
shot  with  a  musket  iu  the  body,  of  which  he  &d 

"  want]  absence  p  run]  ran 

®  to  make  a  garrison  confi-         ^  spoke]  spake 
dent,]  to  contract  a  ooniklenoe. 
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withm  few  days,  and  was  a  wonderful  loss  to  the  book 

VII. 

king's  service,)  it  was  given  up  on  fair  conditions ; . 


and  then  the  prince,  having  placed  a  garrison  there,    '^^*^* 
vnder  Uie  command  of  colonel  Seymour,  a  gentleman 
ef  ]Rincipal  account  and  interest  in  Devonshire,  lost 
no  more  time,  but,  with  all  convenient  expedition, 
inarched  to  Plymouth ;  which  was  not  now  in  the 
state  it  had  been ;  for  the  parliament,  being  quickly 
infiinned  how  terrible  an  impression  the  loss  of  al- 
mcBt  all  other  parts  of  the  west  had  made  upon  the 
qmits  of  that  people,  had  before  this  time  sent  a  re- 
emit  of  five  hundred  men,  and  a  Scotch  officer  to  be 
governor;   who  eased  the  mayor  of  that  unequal 
cha^,  and  quickly  made  it  evident,  that  nothing 
but  a  peremptory  defence  was  thought  of.    So  the 
prince  sat  down  before  it  with  an  army  much  infe-siu  down 
rior,  after  he  had  joined  with  colonel  Bigby,  to  that  mouth  tJ^ 
with  which  he  had  marched  from  Exeter  to  Dart-  '^^' 
mouth;  yet  with  much  confidence  to  reduce  that 
town,  before  the  winter  should  be  over. 

Thou^  the  king^s  success,  and  good  fortune,  had 
Biet  with  a  check  in  the  relief  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  yet  his  condition  seemed  might- 
ily improved  by  the  whole  summer's  service.  For 
whereas  he  seemed  before  confined,  upon  the  matter, 
within  Oxfordshire  and  half  Berkshire,  (which  half 
was  lost. too  upon  the  loss  of  Reading  in  the  spring,) 
and  the  parties,  which  appeared  for  him  in  other 
counties,  seemed  rather  sufficient  to  hinder  a  general 
imkm  against  him,  than  that  they  were  like  to  re- 
dnce  them  to  his  devotion ;  he  was  now,  upon  the 
matter,  master  of  the  whole  west ;  Cornwall  was  his 
own  without  a  rival ;  Plymouth  was  the  only  place, 
in  all  Devonshire,  unreduced ;  and  those  forces  shut 
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1^^^*  the  enemy  had  only  two  little  fisher-towns,  Poob 
anil  Lyme ;  all  the  rest  was  declared  for  the  lang; 
And  in  every  of  these  counties,  he  had  plenty  of  h8^ 
hours  and  ports,  to  supply  him  with  ammuniti0ii, 
and  the  country  with  trade.  In  Wilt^ire  the  eneny 
had  not  the  least  footing,  and  rather  a  town  or  two 
in  Hampshire,  than  any  possession  of  the  eouii(j; 
that  people  being  generally  undevoted  to  than :  the 
whole  principality  of  Wales,  except  a  sea  town  or 
two  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  at  his  devotion;  aai 
that  unfortunately"  obstinate  town  of  Gloucester  onfy 
kept  him  from  commanding  the  whole  Severn.  The 
parliament  was  nothing  stronger  in  Shropshire,  CSie- 
shire,  and  Lancashire,  than  they  were  in  the  begia- 
ning  of  the  year.  And  albeit  the  marquis  of  Neir- 
castle  had  been  forced  to  rise  as  unfortunately  fitm 
Hull,  as  the  king  had  been  fitmi  Gloucester,  yet  ke 
had  still  a  full  power  over  Yorkshire,  and  a  greater 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  ilian  the  par- 
liament had.  So  that  he  might  be  thought  to  he 
now  strong  enough  to  make  war ;  the  contrary  opi- 
nion whereof  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  thst 
there  was  no  peace.  And  therefore  many  bdieved, 
that,  what  appearance  soever  there  was  of  obstinacf, 
the  winter  would  produce  some  overtures  of  aooon- 
modation ;  and  that  all  the  noise  of  preparation  firan 
Scotland,  was  only  to  indine  the  king  to  the  giwter 
condescensions ;  and  that,  in  truth,  they  who  had 
pretended  the  concurrent  desire  of  the  people,  as  the 
best  reason  for  whatsoever  they  had  proposed,  and 
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foroeg  to  awe  and  impose  upon  his  own  subjecta» 1— 

would  not  now  have  the  hardiness  to  bring  in  a    ^^^^' 
stranger  nation  to  invade  their  country,  and  to  com- 
pel  that  people,  by  whose  affections  they  would  be 
thought  to  be  guided,  to  submit  to  changes  thejr  had 
DO  mind  to  receive.    And  the  arrival  of  the  count  of^*  ^^^ 

d'Haroouft 

Harcourt,  as  extraordinary  ambassador  fixmi  thevriTMun. 


evown  of  France,  was  looked  upon  as  an  expedient  from 
to  usher  in  some  treaty,  and  to  remove  tihose  cere**^**^ 
monies,  and  preliminary  propositions,  which,  by  rea- 
son  of  the  mutual  declarations  and  protestations 
i^ainst  each  other,  might  be  thought  of  greater  diffi- 
culty, than  any  real  differences  between  them. 

The  king  himself  was  not  without  expectation  of 
notable  effects  from  this  embassy ;  for  the  state  of 
France  seemed  to  be  much  altered  from  what  it  was 
at  the  b^inning  of  these  troubles.  Cardinal  Biche* 
lieu,  who,  the  king  well  knew,  had  more  than  tch 
mented  the  troubles  both  in  England  and  Scotland^ 
was  now  dead ;  and  the  king  of  France  himself  like- 
wise ;  and  those  old  ministers  of  state  who  had  been 
long  in  the  bastile,  or  banished,  were  now  set  at  li- 
berty, and  reddled,  and  in  &vour ;  the  queen  mother 
made  r^ent ;  who  professed  great  personal  kindness 
to  the  queen  of  England,  and  so  great  a  sense  of  the 
indignities  the  king  and  she  suffered,  that  she  seemed 
sensible,  that  .France  had  contributed  too  much  to 
theoa,  and  to  think,  that  the  interest,  as  well  as  ho- 
nour, of  that  crown  was  concerned  to  buoy  up  the 
monarchy  of  England ;  with  intimations,  '*  that  the 
^  king  himself  diould  direct  what  way  he  would  be 
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!_  gave  of  meaning  as  they  said,  was  the  revocation  of 

^^^^*  monsieur  la  Fert^  Senneterre,  the  ambassador  then 
resident  in  England ;  who  had  contracted  a  wonder- 
ful familiarity  with  the  fiercest  managers  of  the  par- 
liament, and  done  the  king  all  imaginable  disservice ; 
insomuch  as  he  had  industriously  persuaded  some 
English  priests  and  Jesuits,  to  engage  those  of  the 
Romish  persuasion,  by  no  means  to  assist  the  kii^; 
with  a  full  assurance,  *^  that  the  parliament  would 
**  allow  them  liberty  of  conscience."  This  minister 
his  majesty  desired  might  be  recalled;  which  was 
not  only  suddenly  done,  but  a  private  intimation  like- 
wise given  ^  to  our  queen,  ^  that  she  should  nominate 
^  what  person  was  to  be'  employed  in  his  place; 
**  who  should  wholly  guide  himself  by  her  instnic- 
^  tions :"  and  her  majesty  was  led  to  make  choice  of 
monsieur  le  conte  d'Harcourt,  one  of  the  principal 
persons  of  that  kingdom,  being  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  and  so  allied  to  the  king,  and  grand 
escuier ;  y  and  had  been  their  late  fortunate  general 
in  Catalonia,  where  he  had  given  the  Spaniard  the 
greatest  defeat  they  had  received;  which  was  not 
thought  an  unseasonable  qualification  in  an  ambassa- 
dor, whose  business  was  to  mediate  a  peace. 

His  reception  at  London  was  with  much  solem- 
nity, that  he  might  not  find  there  was  any  absence 
of  ceremony  or  state,  by  the  absence  of  the  king ;  yet 
when  he  had  a  safe  conduct  for  Oxford,  his  carriages 
were  stopped  at  the  going  out  of  London,  and  his 
own  coach,  as  well  as  all  other  places,  searched  with 
great  and  unusual  rudeness,  upon  suspicion  that  he 

"  given]  Not  in  MS,  r  escuier ;]  escuier  of  France ; 
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carried  letters ;  and  though  he  expostulated  the  af-  book 
firont^  as  a  high  violation  of  his  honour  and  privilege, .    ^^^' 


he  received  no  nuinner  of  reparation,  or  the  officer,  i^^^- 
that  did  it,  any  reprehension ;  which  made  many  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  been  very  keen  in  the  re- 
sentment. The  king  expected  that,  by  this  ambas- 
sador, the  crown  of  France  would  have  made  a  brisk 
declaration  on  his  majesty's  behalf;  and  if  the  par- 
liament should  not  return  to  their  regular  obedience, 
that  they  should  have  found  no  correspondence  or  re- 
ception in  that  kingdom ;  and  that  they  would  really 
assist  his  majesty,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  should  jhto- 
pose ;  which  declaration,  he  thought,  would  prove  of 
moment  with  the  city  of  London,  in  respect  of  their 
trade ;  but  more  with  the  Scots,  who  were  under- 
stood  to  have  an  especial  dependence  upon  France. 

When  the  ambassador  returned  from  his  audience 
at  Oxford,  where  he  stayed  not  many  days,  he  sent 
a  paper  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  by  which  he 
desired  his  lordship,  *^  to  impart  to  the  messieurs  of 
^*  parliament,  that  he  had  made  known  to  their  ma- 
*' jesties,  the  affectionate  desire  the  king  his  master, 
**  and  the  queen  his  mistress,  had  to  contribute  all 
**  good  offices,  in  the  procurement  of  peace  and  tran- 
^  quillity  in  this  kingdom ;  to  which  he  found  the 
**  desires  of  their  migesties  well  disposed ;  and  there- 
'^fore  he  desired  to  know,  whether^  his  lordship 
"  thought  the  two  houses  did  correspond  in  the  same 
''  intention :  if  they  did,  after  they  should  make  him 
**  understand  the  subject  that  had  obliged  them  to 
"  take  up  arms,  he  would  interpose  to  pacify  the  dif- 
^'ferences,  by  such  expedients,  as  should  be  most 
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^^"^^  After  the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  infimned 
the  house  of  peers  of  this  representation,  it  was,  ata 
conference,  imparted  to  the  house  of  commcHis,  and 
an  answer  was  framed  by  joint  agreement,  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  the  ambas- 
sador. In  the  form  of  it,  they  gave  him  the  tide  of 
prince  ofHareaurtf  and  grand  eseuier  ^Fnsmce; 
but^omitted  that  of  extraordinary  ambauador  m 
Englandj  because  it  did  not  appear  to  the  parlia- 
ment, by  letters  of  credence,  or  the  sight  of  his  in- 
structions from  the  king,  or  queen  r^ent  of  France^ 
that  he  was  by  them  employed  extraordinary  am- 
bassador into  England. 

The  answer  itself  was,  *^  that  the  lords  and  cmn- 
''  mons  in  parliament  did,  with  all  doe  respects,  ac- 
**  cept  of  the  affectionate  desires  of  the  kii^,  and 
^  queen  regent  of  France,  to  contribute  good  offices 
"  towards  the  procuring  a  happy  peace ;  and  that, 
'<  when  the  said  monsieur  le  prince  d'Harcourt  should 
**  make  any  such  propositions  to  the  parliament,  by 
'*  authority  from  their  majesties  <rf  France,  they 
**  would  give  then  such  an  answer  to  the  same,  as 
"  might  stand  with  the  interest  of  both  kingdoms, 
*'  and  their  late  solemn  league  and  covenant."  The 
lords  proposed,  **  that  there  might  be  a  committee 
"  appointed  to  treat  with  the  ambassador:"  but  the 
commons  would  by  no  means  consent  to  it,  '^  till  he 
''  should  make  it  manifest,  that  he  had  authority 
'^  from  his  master  to  treat  with  the  parliament ;"  and 
withal  they  declared,  "that  if  he  bad,  at  any  time, 
•*  any  thing  farther  to  offer  to  them,  they  would  not 
♦'receive  it  from  any  particukr  member. of  either 
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^  bouse ;  but  that  he  should  apply  himself  by  writ-  book 
'^  ing,  or  otherwise,  to  the  speaker  of  either  or  both . 


^  houses  of  parliament-;  otherwise,  they  would  hold    ^^^^' 
^  no  correspondence  with  him."    The  ground  of  this 
resolution  was,  that  they  might  draw  from  the  am- 
bassador (which  they  presumed  could  not  be  without 
the  privity  and  approbation  of  the  king)  an  address, 
and  acknowledgment  that  they  were  a  parliament, 
against  the  freedom  whereof,  and  consequently  the 
innesent  being,  his  majesty  had,  by  his  late  proclama- 
tion, declared.    So  the  ambassador,  after  a  journey  luturm 
or  two  to  Oxford,  and  some  perfunctory  addresses  to  '^^th^^T^ 
the  houses,  returned  to  Prance  re  infecta,  and  with- JJJ^fJ^^^^ 
out  the  least  expression  of  dislike,  on  his  master's  ^^^s- 
belialf,  of  their  proceedings. 

Some  ^  were  scrupulous  in  believing  that  France 
really  intended  to  repair  the  mischief  it  had  done ; 
and  observed,  that  though  there  were  some  plausible 
compliances,  in  point  of  ceremony,  with  particular 
persons,  after  the  death  of  the  former  cardinal ;  yet, 
that  the  main  counsels  were  carried  on  upon  the 
rules  and  directions  he  had  left ;  and  that  the  cardi- 
nal Mazarin,  a  person  who  had  been  ^  of  the  high- 
est trust  with  the  other,  whdly  now  presided  over 
those  counsels ;  and  considered,  how  much  France 
might  imagine  it  would  conduce  to  their  interest, 
that  the  king  of  England  should  not  have  all  his  sub- 
jects in  perfect  obedience,  lest  he  might  offer  to  be 
an  arUter  of  their  great  differences :  I  say,  these 
men  believed  count  Harcourt's  instructions  privately 
were  no  other,  than  the  last  ambassador's;  whom 
the  king  had  caused  to  be  recalled.    And  it  cannot 

»  Some]  They  ^  who  had  been]  Not  in  MS. 
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.  lousy,  had  arguments  enough  to  increase  it. 


1643. 


When  this  extraordinary  ambassador  was  ap- 
pointed to  come  for  England,  Mr.  Mountague  was 
in  the  court  of  France,  very  much  trusted  by  both 
their  majesties,  and  by  his  quality,  and  near  relation 
to  so  great  a  trust,  his  long  conversation  in  that 
court,  and  a  singular  dexterity  in  his  nature,  adorned 
with  excellent  parts,  was  thought  to  have  a  very 
good  place  in  the  favour  and  particular  estimaticm 
of  the  queen  regent,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  car- 
dinal ;  to  whom  he  had  been  useful.  With  this  gen- 
tleman most  of  the  conclusions  had  been  transacted, 
which  were  preparatory  to  the  ambassador's  jour- 
ney ;  and  it  was  thought  fit,  that  he  should  at  the 
same  time  come  into  England ;  and,  in  such  a  dis- 
guise, as  might  easily  conceal  a  man  better  known 
in  France  than  in  his  own  country,  in  the  ambassa- 
dor's train  find  a  safe  passage  to  Oxford;  which 
was  carried  with  so  much  secrecy,  that,  besides  to 
the  ambassador  himself,  he  was  known  to  very  few 
of  his  retinue.  The  count  of  Harcourt  was  not 
landed  four  and  twenty  hours,  but  in  his  journey 
towards  London,  a  messenger  from  the  parliament 
apprehended  Mr.  Mountague,  and  carried  him  a 
prisoner  to  the  houses ;  by  whom  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  and  though  the  ambassador  made  a 
great  show  of  resenting  it,  he  never  claimed  him  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  procure  his  enlargement;  which 
made  men  believe  the  cardinal  liked  well  his  con- 
finement, and  desired  not  he  should  be  either  at 
Oxford  or  Paris. 

At  the  ambassador's  first  coming  to  Oxford,  after 
general  overtures,  and  declarations  of  the  resolution 
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ot  that  crown,  ^  to  give  his  majesty  all  possible  as-  book 
'^sistance  for  his  reest^blishment,"  he  proposed  a  ^"' 
league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  king.  His  ^^^^* 
majesty,  that  knew  well  such  an  offer  was  not  to 
be  rejected,  lest  they  should  from  thence  take  an 
cxx»sion  to  refuse  those  things  he  should  propose, 
appointed  a  committee  of  his  council  (according  to 
the  usual  course)  to  treat  with  the  ambassador,  upon 
all  necessary  articles,  which  should  attend  such  a 
treaty ;  declaring  an  inclination  to  enter  into  such  a 
league  as  was  proposed ;  and  thereupon  desired  *'  a 
**  present  loan  of  money,  and  a  supply  of  a  good 
**  jNToportion  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  likewise 
**  that  the  crown  of  France  would  declare  against 
*^  the^  subjects  of  England  and  Scotland,  who  should^ 
**  persist  in  rebellion ;  according  to  an  article  rati- 
•*  fied  in  the  last  treaty  «  now  in  force." 

The  ambassador,  who,  it  seenDs,  expected  that 
there  should  have  been  more  pauses  in  the  overture 
of  the  league  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  present 
declined  the  treating  with  the  committee ;  alleging, 
**  that  he  was,  upon  the  matter,  a  minister  of  both 
**  their  majesties ;  and  was  to  receive  command 
**  from  them,  and  wholly  to  attend  their  service ; 
**  and  therefore  that  he  desired  wholly  to  communi- 
**  cate  with  their  majesties  themselves  :*'  and  shortly 
after  waved  any  farther  mention  of  the  league,  with 
an  affected  ^  compliment,  *^  that  it  would  not  appear 
**  a  generous  thing,  to  press  the  king  to  any  act  in 
^  this  his  distress,  which  he  had  made  scruple  of 
**  consenting  to  heretofore,  when  the  fortune  of  both 
**  crowns  were  equally  prosperous :   but  that  his 
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VII 

L-.  *♦  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  them,  to- 

1643.  «(  wards  his  majesty's  restoration  and  establishment; 
**  and  afterwards  expect  such  a  return  of  affectioii 
'^  from  his  majesty,  as  the  greatness  of  the  oblig»« 
'*  tion  should  merit  in  his  princely  estimation."  And 
at  the  same  time,  the  queen  r^ent  and  cardinal 
positively  denied  to  the  lord  Goring,  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary then  from  his  majesty  in  France,  that 
ever  the  count  of  Harcourt  had  any  instruction  to 
mention  a  league  offensive  and  defensive.  These 
particular  carriages,  and  his  not  resenting  the  indig- 
nities offered  to  him  by  the  parliament,  made  many 
men  believe,  that  this  ambassador,  notwithstanding 
all  the  specious  professions,  was  sent  rather  to  fo- 
ment, than  extinguish,  the  fire  that  was  kindled. 
Certain  it  is,  during  his  stay  in  Bngland,  he  did 
not,  in  the  least  degree,  advance  the  king's  service ; 
and,  at  his  return,  left  the  parliament  more  united 
amongst  themselves  against  the  king,  and  the  Scots 
more  advanced  towards  their  coming  in,  than  he 
found  them ;  there  being  at  the  same  time  likewise 
a  French  agent  in  Scotland ;  who  produced  no  al- 
teration in  the  affections  of  that  people,  to  the  king's 
advantage. 

The  return*'  of  the  three  earls,  formerly  men- 
tioned, ^  to  London  in  the  winter,  who  so  solenndy 
applied  themselves  to  the  king  in  the  spring,  con- 
tributed exceedingly  to  the  union  of  the  two  houses 
at  Westminster.  The  other  two  stayed  longer ;  and 
retired  with  much  more  decency,  if  not  with  a  tacit 
permission.    But  the  earl  of  Holland,^  when  he  saw 

« formerly  mentioned,]   Not        ^  The  return— earl  of  Hol- 
i»  J^S'  land,]  Originalkf  tht$s  m  MS. : 
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Us  place  in  the  bedduunber  confenred'  upon  the 
marquis  of  Hertford,  in  much  discontent,  found  an. 
Ofiportmntji  which  was  not  difficult,  to  remove  out 
of  the  king's  quarters ;  and  before  he  was  missed  at 
Oxford,  intelligence  was  brought  that  he  had  ren- 
dered himself  to  the  parlimnent  at  London ;  and  to 
make  his  return  the  more  conscientious,  he  declared, 
as  hath  been  said,^  *'  that  the  ground  of  his  deserting 
**  them  formerly,  and  going  to  the  king,  was  a  hope 
*'  to  mdine  his  majesty  to  a  treaty  oi  peace ;  but 
^^  that  he  found  he  was  mistaken  in  the  temper  of 
^  the  Oxford  councils ;  and  that  the  king  had  still 
^  about  him  some  counsellors,  who  would  never 
**  oonseiit  to  a  safe  and  well-grounded  peace ;  and 
^^ihat  be  heard  they  had  persuaded  the  king  to 
*^  make  a  cessation  with  the  rebels  in  Ireland ;  which 
^  affected  his  conscience  so  much,  that,  though  he 
*^  had  been  sure  to  have  lost  his  life  by  it,  he  would 
**  return  to  the  parliament ;"  professing  exemplary 


BOOK 
VII. 


I  must  not  here  foiget  one  ac- 
ddent,  which  no  doubt  (how 
much  soever  neglected  then) 
eontriboted  exceedingly  to  the 
510100  at  London ;  the  return 
of  the  earl  of  Holland  to  the 
parliament.  After  his  first  com- 
ing to  Oxford,  when  he  had 
kissed  the  king  and  queen's 
hands,  he  and  the  other  two 
loids,  «lio  came  together,  the 
earl  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of 
Clare,  attended  the  king  in  the 
may,  and  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bury charged  with  prince  Ru- 
pert in  his  troop.  When  the 
nng  retired  to  Oxford,  the  earl 
of  Holland  applied  himself  to 
both  their  majesties^  and  had  a 
fair  reception  and  admission  to 


speak  with  the  king  in  private 
when  he  desired.  Whether  he 
had  received  any  private  invita- 
tion and  promise  of  being  re- 
stored to  the  place  he  formerly 
had  in  their  majesties'  favours, 
and  his  old  condition  in  court, 
I  know  not ;  bat  after  a  short 
stay  in  and  about  Oxford,  and 
when  he  found  the  eyes  of  the 
court  moved  not  towards  him, 
as  they  had  done,  though  the 
queen  was  gracious  to  him,  and 
the  king  always  content  to  hear 
what  he  would  say,  and  when 
he  saw  his  place  ic.  as  in  line 
ult.  p,  332. 

*  as  hath  been  said,]  Not  in 
MS. 
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BOOK  fidelity  to  them,  if  they  would  again  receive  him 
I 1—  into  thdr  favour. 


^^^^'  It  may  be,  his  discourse  of  Ireland,  or  the  king^s 
averseness  to  peace,  wrought  upon  very  few;  but 
the  evidence  of  the  king's  aversion  so  far  to  forgive 
and  forget  former  trespasses,  as  to  receive  them  into 
favour  and  trust  again,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  many.  For  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  many 
of  the  principal  and  governing  members  of  both 
houses,  that  is,  of  them  who  had  governed,  and  done 
as  much  mischief  as  any,  either  out  of  apprehension 
that  the  king  would  prevail,  or  that  they  should  not 
prevail  soon  enough,  or  the  animosity  against  those 
who  had  outgrown  their  government,  and  followed 
new  leaders  of  their  own,  and  to  other  ends  than 
had  been  originally  proposed,  or  out  of  some  mo- 
tions of  conscience,  were  quite  weary  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  desirous  to  obtain  a  fair  admission  to  the 
king ;  and  looked  only  upon  the  footing  which  those 
doves,  which  went  first  out  of  the  ark,  should  find; 
and  surely,  if  that  expedient  had  been  dexterously 
managed,  it  had  been  the  most  probable  way  to 
have  drawn  the  parliament  into  such  contempt,  that 
it  must  have  fallen  of  itself:  a  way,^  that  in  no 
civil  war,  which  is  arrived  to  any  vigour  and  power 
of  contending,  ought  to  be  declined.  For  a  body, 
that  is  not  formed  by  policy,  with  any  avowed  and 
fixed  principles  of  government,  but  by  the  distem- 
pered affections,  ambition,  and  discontent  of  parti- 
cular persons,  who  rather  agree  against  a  common 
adversary,  than  are  united  to  one  just  interest,  can- 

^  a  way,]  and  it  is  a  way. 
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not  ao  eaailj  be  dissolved,  as  by  treating*  with  par*  book 
ticolar  persons,  and  rending  those  branches  from. 


the  trunk,  whose  beaut j  and  advantage   consists    ^^^' 
onlj  in  the  spreading. 

The  reasons  ^  were  unanswerable,  which  the  old 
consul  Fabius  in  Livy,  lib.  24.  gave,  in  the  case  of 
Cassius  Altinius,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Cannae,  de- 
serted the  BxMnans,  and  iQed  to  Hannibal,  by  which 
he  got  the  dty  of  Arpos ;  and  when  the  condition 
of  the  Romans  was  again  recovered  and  flourishing, 
came  again  to  the  Roman  army,  and  offered  to  be- 
tray that  city  into  their  hands.  Many  were  of  opin- 
ion, '*  that  he  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  common 
*^ enemy;  and  bound,  and  sent  to  Hannibal,  as  a 
'*  perfidious  person,  who  knew  neither  how  to  be  a 
"  friend,  nor  an  enemy."  Fabius  reprehended  the 
unseasonable  severity  of  those  who  considered,  and 
judged  in  medio  ardare  belUy  tanquam  in  pace  li- 
bera, and  UAd  them,  ^^  that  their  principal  care 
'^must  be,  that  none  of  their  friends  and  allies 
''  might  fcNTsake  them ;  the  next,  that  they  who  had 
"  forsaken  them,  might  return  again  into  their  obe- 
^  dience  and  protection :  for,  si  abire  a  Romanie 
**  Uceat,  retire  ad  eos  non  Uceat,  it  could  not  be, 
^  but  the  state  of  Rome,  from  which,  ^  in  the  late 
'^  misfortunes,  many  had  revolted,  must  become  very 
"  desperate." 

Such  was  the  king's  condition,  the  number  of  the 
guilty  being  so  much  superior  to  the  innocent,  that 
the  latter  could  reasonably  expect  only  to  be  pre- 
served by  the  conversion  and  reduction  of  the  for- 
mer.   Neither  did  the  king  not  foresee,  or  abhor 


\treatiDg]  tempering  "  which,]  whom, 
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BOOK  this  expedient;  but  the  temper  and  qriiit  of  the 
.time  was  so  averse  from  the  stratagem,  that  it  was 


1643.  evident  his  present  loss  would  be  as  great,  by  prac- 
tising it,  as  his  future  advantage  was  like  to  im^ 
prove  by  it.  Whatsoever  ^  damage  his  majesty  sus- 
tained, that  unfortunate  earl  received  no  udknaw^ 
ledgment,  or  aux)uragement  from  the  other  party, 
who  had  the  baiefit  of  his  return ;  but  as  his  estate 
was  sequestered  as  soon  as  he  left  them,  so  he  was 
now  committed  to  prison,  and  that  sequestration 
contiijued;  neither  was  it,  in  a  long  time  after, 
taken  off,  nor  himself  ever  after  admitted  to  his 
place  in  their  council,  notwithstanding  all  the  inter- 
ceasion  of  v^y  powerM  friends,  or  to'  any  r^uta- 
tion  of  doing  fisuther  good  or  hurt. 

Certainly,  p  there  must  be  thought  to  be  some  ex- 
traordinary ^  dislike,  in  the  very  primary  law  of  na- 
ture, of  such  tergiversation  and  inccNistancy ;  since 
we  scarce  find,  in  any  story,  a  deserter  of  a  trust  or 
party,  he  once  adhered  to,  to  be  long  prosperous,  or 
in  any  eminent  estimation  with  those  to  whom  he 
resorts;  though,  in  the  change,  there  may  appear 
evident  arguments  of  reason  and  justice;  neither 
hath  it  been  in  the  power  or  prerogative  of  any  au- 
thority, to  preserve  such  men  from  the  reproach, 
and  jealoufify,  and  scandal,  that  naturally  attends 
i^sam.  upon  any  defection :  /  have  not  found  enil  in  tkee, 
since  the  day  qf  thy  coming  unto  me,  unto  this 
day;  nevertheless,  the  lards  favour  thee  not^  wm 
the  profession  of  king  Achish,  when  he  d&missed 
David  himself  from  mardiing  with  the  army  of  the 
Philistines;  and  that  expostulation  of  those  lotds, 

*»  AVhateoever]  And  whatever        i  extraordinary]  Not  in  MS. 
V  Certainly,]  And  verily, 
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wkeremUh  skauU  he  reeancSe  himgelf  unto  his  book 
master  f  ehomld  it  not  he  with  the  heads  qf  these.  ^"' 
men  f  will  be  always  an  argument '  to  raise  a  dis- 
trust of  those  who  have  eminently  quitted  their 
partj :  and  the  judgment  of  Fatiiud  himself,  which 
we  tcmched  before,  of  Cassius  Altinius,  was  not  much 
in  their  &TOur ;  for  though  he  reprehended  the  pro- 
position of  sending  him  to  Hannibal,  jet  he  om^ 
eluded,  **  that  he  would  have  no  trust  reposed  in 
^  him,  but  that  he  should  be  kept  in  safe  custody, 
^^  with  liberty  to  do  any  thing  but  go  away,  till  the 
^  war  was  ended ;  turn  consultandum,  utrum  de- 
**Jbetio  prior  plus  merita  sit  poemBf  an  hie  reditus 
^  venuer  As  it  faUs  out  thus  ^  in  civil  affairs,  and 
the  breach  of  moral  obligations,  so  it  happens  in 
spiritual  defections,  and  alterations  in  rei^on :  fo(r 
as,  among  the  Jews,  the  proselytes  were  civilly  and 
charitably  treated,  without  upbraidings  or  reproaches; 
yet  it  was  provided,  ^^  tJiat  no  proselyte  should  be 
^'  eligible  into  the  court  of  their  sanhedrim  f  and 
in  their  very  conversation,  they  had  a  caution  of 
them :  Vel  ad  deeimam  usque  generationem  a  pro- 
selfftis  cave^  was  an  aphorism  amongst  them.  And 
our  own^  observation  and  experience  can  give  us 
few  examples  of  men  who  have  changed  their  reli- 
gion, JEmd  not  fallen  into  jealousy  ^  and  distrust,  qr 
disreputation,  even  with  those  with  whom  they  side ; 
'  that  have  n^ade  their  future  life  less  pleasant  and 
delightsome ;  which,  it  may  be,  hi^pens  ^  only  be- 
cause we  have  rare  instances  of  men  of  extraordi- 

'  aigunieDt]  argumentotion  *  And  oiir  own]  So  our 

•  As  It  falls  out  thus]  And  as         "  jealousy]  some  Jealousy 
it  (ares  <'hap|)en8]  is 
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^00*  tiary  parts,  Hfv  great  mindk,  who  hare  entertUDed 
^"-    those  cont^nions. 

1643.  The  lordsT  and  cotnmoiis  were  all  now  of  a  miDdi 
and  DO  other  c^mtention  amongst  them,  than  who 
should  most  advance  the  power  which  was  to  sup- 
press the  kill's :  new  and  stricter  orders  were  made 
ibr  the  general  taking  the  covenant;  and  in  ordi- 
nance, **  that  no  man  should  be  in  any  office  or 
^  trast  in  their  armies,  or  the  kingdom,  or  of  the 
<*  common  council  of  London,  or  diould  have  a  voice 
^^  in  the  election  of  those  officers,  but  sudi  who  h«i 
'<  taken  the  covenant ;  nor  even  they  who  had  taken 
<^  the  covenant,  if  they  had  been  formeriy  impri- 
^  soned,  or  sequestered  for  suspicion  of  mal%nancy, 
<*  or  adhering  to  the  king.**  And  .that  they  mq[fat 
as  well  provide  for  thrir  sovere^n  jurisdictim  in 
dvil  matters,  as  their  security  in  martial,  they  n^am 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  great  seal  of  JSag- 
land.  The  commons  had  often  pressed  the  house  of 
peers  to  concur  with  them,  ^  in  the  making  a  new 
'*  great  seal ;  as  the  proper  remedy  against  die'  mis- 
**  chieft,  which,  by  the  absence  of  it,  had  befidkn 
**  the  commonwealth ;"  dedaring,  '^  that  the  gtvat 
^  seal  of  England,  of  r^ht,  ought  to  attend  upon 
**  the  parliament ;"  in  which  the  peers  as  often  re- 
fused to  join  with  <iiem,  being  startled  at  the  sta- 
tute of  the  fi5th  of  Edward  III.  by  which,  the  coim- 

y  The  lordB]   Thus  in  MS. :  tion  of  overtures  from  Oxford,) 

The  earl   of  Northumberland  and    incorporated   ^faa   into 

was  oom  returned  to  London  their  counaeb;  and  thev  who 

from  hiB  house  at  Petworth  in  had  before  been  very  sohdtous 

Sussex,  (where  he  had  resided  for  peace,  laid  aside  all  thoughts 

from  Uie  time  the  other  lords  towards  it.    The  knds  te. 
left  the  house,  till   after  the        *  the]  (hose 
battle  of  Newbury,  in  expecta- 
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terfeitiiig^  the  great  seal  of  England  |s,  in  express  booi^ 
terms,  declared  to  be  high  treason ;  and  it  bud  been . 


in  aU  tini^  before  MndenM;Qod  to  be  the  s<^  pro*    '''^^* 
party  of  the  king^  and  not  of  the  Jcingdom,  and  ab- 
sohitelj  in  the  king^s  own  disposal,  wh^*e  it  should 
be  kept,  or  where  it  should  attend. 

This  dissent  of  the  lords  hindered  npt  the  busi-The  com- 
ness ;  the  commons  frankly  voted,  ^^  that  a  seal  should  H^^^ 
"  be  provided,"  and  accordingly  took  order  that  one^J^^**' 
was  engraven,  and  brought  into  their  house,  accord- ^J^"™^ 
ing  to  the  same  size  and  effigies,  and  nothing  differ- 
ing from  that  which  the  king  used  at  Ox|Qrd.  Being 
in  this  readiness,  and  observing  the  lords  to  be  less 
scrupulous  than  they  had  been,  about  the  middle  of 
November  they  sent  again  to  them,  to  let  them 
know,  <^  they  had  a  great  seal  ready,  whjch  shou^ 
*^  be  put  into  the  custody  of  such  persons  as  the  two 
'^  houses  should  appoint ;  and  if  they  would  naine 
**  some  peers,  a  proportionable  number  of  the  other 
''body  should  join  in  the  executing  that  truat." 
Ail  objections  were  now  passed  over,  ^  and  without 
any  hesitation  their  lordships  not  oQly  concurred 
with  them  to  have  a  seal  in  their  own  disposal,  but 
in  a  declaration  and  ordinance ;  by  which  they  de- 
clared, *^  all  letters  patents,  and  grants  made  by  the 
**  king,  and  passed  the  great  seal  of  England,  after 
"•the  22d  of  May  in  the  year  1642,  (which  was  the 
"  day  the  lord  keeper  left  the  house,  and  went  with 
"  the  great  seal  to  York  to  the  king,)  to  be  invalid, 
"aod  void  in  law;  and  henceforward,  that  their 
''  own  great  seal  should  be  of  the  like  force,  power, 
'^  and  validity,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes,  as  any 

'  passed  over,]  answered, 
z2 
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BOOK  ^  great  seal  of  England  had  been,  or  ought  to  be; 
^"*    . "  and  that  whosoever,  after  publication  of  that  ordi- 


1 643.  «  nance,  should  pass  any  thing  under  any  other  great 
**  seal,  or  should  claim  any  thing  thereby,  should  be 
**  held  and  adjudged  a  public  enemy  to  the  state.** 

At  the  same  time,  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Bui- 
lingbrook,  of  the  peers,  Mr.  Saint-John,  (whom  they 
stUl  entitled  the  king's  solicitor  general,  though  his 
majesty  had  revoked  his  patent,  and  conferred  that 
office  upon  sir  Thomas  Gardner;  who  had  served 
him  faithfully,  and  been  put  out  of  his  recorder's 
place  of  London,  for  having  so  done,)  sergeant  Wild, 
(who,  being  a  sergeant  at  law,  had  with  most  confi- 
dence averred  their  legal  power  to  make  a  seal,)  Mr. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Prideaux,  two  private  practisers  of 
the  law,  were  nominated  *•  to  have  the  keeping, 
**  ordering,  and  disposing  of  it,  and  all  such,  and  the 
"  like  power  and  authority,  as  any  lord  chancellor, 
^  or  lord  keeper,  or  commissioner  of  the  great  seal, 
''  for  the  time  being,  had  had,  used,  or  ought  to 
"  have.'*  The  earl  of  Rutland  was  so  modest,  as  to 
think, himself  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  a 
trust;  and  therefore  excused  himself  in  point  of  con- 
science: whereupon  they  nominated,  in  his  room, 
the  earl  of  Kent,  a  man  of  far  meaner  parts,  who 
readily  accepted  the  place. 

The  seal  then  was  delivered,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  their  speaker;  and  by  him,  with  much  so- 
lemnity, the  house  attending  him,  to  the  speaker  of 
the  peers,  at  the  bar  in  that  house.  The  six  com- 
missioners were  then,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses, 
solemnly  sworn  "  to  execute  the  office  of  keepers  of 
''  the  great  seal  of  England,  in  all  things  according 
"  to  the  orders  and  directions  of  both  bouses  of  par- 
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^^liament."    And  thereupon,  the  seal  was  delivered  book 

VII 

by  the  two  speakers  to  them^  who  carried  it,  accord- 


ing to  order,  to  the  house  of  the  clerk  of  the  parlia-    ^^^^" 
ment,  in  the  old  palace;  where  it  was  kept  locked deiirensd 
up  in  a  chest ;  which  could  not  be  opened  but  in  theT  *"  ^^ 
presence  of  three  of  them,  and  with  three  several 
keys.    This  work  being  over,  they  appointed,  for  the 
first  exercise  of  tliis  kind  of  sovereignty,  a  patent  to 
be  sealed  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  of  lord  liigh  ad- 
miral of  England ;  which  was  done  accordingly ;  by 
which  many  concluded,  that  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  had  been  put  out  of  that  great  office 
for  their  sakes,  was  not  restored  to  their  full  confi- 
dence; others,  that  he  desired  not  to  wear  their 
livery. 

About  the  same  time,  to  shew  that  they  would 
be  absolute,  and  not  joint  sharers  in  the  sovereign 
power,  they  gave  an  instance  of  boldness  mingled 
with  cruelty,  that  made  them  appear  very  terrible. 
The  king  had  published  several  ppoclamations,  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  term  from  London  to  Ox- 
ford, which  had  been  hitherto  fruitless,  for  want  of 
the  necessary  legal  form  of  having  the  writs  read  in 
court;  so  that  the  judges  at  Oxford,^  who  were 
ready  to  perform  their  duty,  could  not  regularly 
keep  the  courts  there ;  ^  which  else  they  would  have 
ime,  notwithstanding  the  order  and  declarations 
published  by  the  two  houses  to  the  contrary ;  they 
who  were  learned  in  the  law  believing  that  assump- 
tion to  be  unquestionably  out  of  their  jurisdiction. 
These  writs  of  adjournment  had  never  yet  been  de- 
livered seasonably,  to  be  read  in  court,  or  into  the 


»>  at  Oxford,]  Not  in  MS.  '  there ;]  at,  Oxford ; 
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BOOK  hands  of  either  of  the  sworn  judges,  who  yet  at- 

VII  •»       c?  <f 

'     tended  at  Westminster ;  of  which  there  were  three 


'^^^-  in  number,  justice  Bacon  in  the  king*$  bench,  justice 
Reeve  in  the  common  pleas,  and  baron  Trevor  in  the 
exchequer;  who^  how  timorous  soever,  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  power  and  severity  of  the  parliament, 
knowing  the  law  and  their  duties,  men  believed, 
would  not  have  barefaced  declined  the  execution  of 
those  commands  they  were  sworn  to  observe.  Several 
messengers  were  therefore  sent  from  Oxford  with 
those  writs ;  and  appointed,  on  or  before  such  a  day, 
(for  that  circumstance  was  penal,)  **  to  find  an  op- 
^^  portunity  to  deliver  the  writs  into  the  hands  of 
**  the  several  judges,"  Two  of, them  performed  their 
chains,  and  delivered  the  writs  to  justice  Reeve, 
and  baron  Trevor ;  who  immediately  caused  the  mes- 
^ngers  to  be  apprehended. 

The  ^  houses,  being  informed  of  it,  gave  direction, 
**  that  they  shotdd  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war,  as 
'*  spies  f  which  was  done  at  Essex-house.  The 
miessengers  alleged,  "  that  they  were  sworn  servants 
**  to  his  majesty  for  the  transaction  of  those  services, 
**  for  which  they  were  now  accused ;  and  that  they 
**  had  been  legally  punishable,  if  they  had  refused  to 
**  do  their  duties ;  the  term  "being  to  be  adjourned  by 
"  no  other  way."  Notwithstanding  all  which,  they 
were  both  condemned  to  be  hanged  as  spies ;  and  that 
such  a  sentence  might  not  be  thought  to  be  only  in 
terrorem,  the  two  poor  men  were,  within  few  days 
after,  carried  to  the  old  Exchange,  where  a  gallows 
was  purposely  set  up ;  and  there  one  of  them,  one 
Daniel  Kniveton,  was  without  mercy*  executed ;  dy- 

«» The]  Aod  the 
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ing^  with  MMtlier  kiad  of  cow90e  Uian  C€niM  hid  ex-  book 

pected  from  a  man  of  such  cpn^tioii  aad  education^ 1— 

did  not  the  conscience  of  being  innocent  b^et  a  ^^^' 
marvellous  satisfaction  in  any  condition.  The  other^ 
afler  he  had  stood  some  time  upon,  or  under  the  gal« 
h>ws»  looking  for  the  same  conclusion,  was  reprieved^ 
aad  sent  to  Bridewell ;  where  he  was  kept  long  after^ 
tiU  he  made  an  escape,  and  returned  again  to  Ox- 
fiord.  This  example  begot  great  terror  in  all  the 
w^  ai^Tected  about  London,  and  so  much  the  more, 
because,  about  the  same  time,  an  ordinance  wa^ 
made,  *'  that  whosoever  went  to  Oxford,  or  into  anj 
^  of  the  king's  quarters,  without  leave  from  one  of 
'*  the  houses,  or  a  pass  from  their  general,  or  whoso^ 
^  ever  had  any  correspondence  with  any  person  in 
^  the  king's  quarters,  by  writing  letters,  or  recdving 
^  letters  from  thence,  should  be  proceeded  against  aa 
^  a  person  disaffected  to  the  state ;  and  his  person 
^  committed,  and  his  estate  sequestered ;  find  should 
**  be  liable,  according  to  the  circumstances,  (of  which 
^'  themselves  would  be  only  judges,)  to  be  tried  as 
**  spies." 

As  this  made  them  exceeding  terrible  to  those  coiondiv 
who  loved  them  not,  so,  about  the  £iame  time,  they  for  tumn- 
gave  another  instance  of  severity,  which  i^nderedjjjjjj 
their  government  no  less  reverenced  amongst  their  J^^ 
friends  and  associates.  The  brave  defence  of  Glouced-  but  pv- 
tar,  and  the  great  success  that  attended  it,  made  thethe  gvoJ. 
loas  €i  Bristol  the  more  felt  by  the  parliament  ^ ;  and'*'* 
eonsequently  the  delivery,  and  yielding  it  up,  the 
more  liberally  spoken  of,  and  censured.    The  which 
colooel  Fiennes  having  not  patience  to  bear,  ho  d^-t 

*  by  the  parliameQt]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOK  sired,  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  comm6o8»  and 
Af  a  swaying  interest  there,  *'  that  he  mi^t  be  pat 

1643.  ((  ^  gjyg  jiu  account  of  it  at  a  court  of  war,  whidi 
<<  was  the  proper  judicature  upon  trespasses  of  that 
**  nature."  And  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  powerful 
enough,  upon  some  collateral  and  circumstantial  pas- 
sages, to  procure  some  of  the  chief  who  inyeighed 
against  him,  to  be  imprisoned  and  reprdieoded. 
This  begot  ^  greater  passion  and  animosity  in  the 
persons,  that  thought  they  suffered  unjustly,  and 
only  by  the  authority  and  interest  of  the  colonel  and 
his  father ;  which,  by  decrees,  brought  faction  into 
the  house  of  commons,  and  the  army,  according  to 
the  several  affections  and  tempers  of  men. 

There  were  but  two  prosecutors  appeared,  one 
Mr.  Walker,  a  gentleman  of  Somersetshire,  of  a  good 
fortune,  and,  by  the  loss  of  that,  the  more  provoked; 
who  had  been  in  the  town  when  it  was  lost,  and 
had  strictly  observed  all  that  was  done,  or  said ;  and 
the  famous  Mr.  Pryn,  who  had  at  first  let  himsdf 
into  the  disquisition  of  that  business,  ^  out  of  the  ac- 
tivity and  restlessness  of  his  nature,  and  was  after- 
wards sharpened  by  contempt.  These  two,  under 
pretence  of  zeal  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  such  an 
irreparable  damage  to  it  might  not  pass  away  with- 
out due  punishment,  undertook  the  prosecution; 
and  boldly  charged  the  colonel  with  cowardice  and 
treachery ;  and  gave  several  instances  of  great  and 
high  professions,  and  performances  faint,  and  not 
answerable ;  with  some  mixtures  of  pride,  and  love 
of  money,  throughout  the  course  of  his  government 
Colonel  Fiennes,  besides  the  credit  and  reputation 

'  begot]  begat        s  disquisition  of  that  buuness,]  Omitted  m  MS. 
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ixThis  &ther,  had  a  very  good  stock  of  estimatioti  in  book 
the  house  of  commons  upon  his  own  score ;  for  truly . 


he  had  very  good  parts  of  learning  and  nature^  and  '^^• 
was  privy  to,  and  a  great  manager  in,  the  most  %- 
cret  designs  from  the  beginning ;  and  if  he  had  not 
incumbered  himself  with  command  in  the  army,  to 
which  men  thought  his  nature  not  so  well  disposed, 
he  had  sure  been  second  to  none  in  those  councils, 
after  Mr.  Hambden*s  death.  This  made  him  too 
much  despise  those  who  appeared  his  adversaries, 
and  others  whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  though  they 
appeared  not,  (for  he  looked  upon  sir  William  Wal* 
ler  as  an  enemy,  who,  by  his  ^  misfortune  at  Round- 
way-dbwn,  having  brought  that  storm  upon  Bris- 
tol, was  industrious  to  make  the  second  loss  to  be 
apprehended  only  as  the  effect  of  the  other's  want 
of  courage  and  conduct,)  and  being  sure,  that  he 
was  very  free  from  wishing  well  to  the  king,  he 
thought  no  defect  would  be  farther  imputed  to  him, 
than  might  well  be  answered  by  the  having  done 
his  best ;  and  that  the  eminency  of  his  perfect  zeal 
against  his  majesty  would  weigh  down  all  objec-^ 
tioDs  of  disservice  to  the  parliament. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  after  a  long  and  so* 
lemn  hearing  before  the  court  of  war,  at  St.  Alban's^ 
Where  the  earl  of  Essex  then  lay,  which  took  up 
many  days,  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head, 
*'  for  not  having  defended  Bristol  so  well,  and  so 
**  long,  as  he  ought  to  have  done."  And  though  he 
bad  afterwards  a  pardon  for  his  life,  granted  to  him  . 
by  the  prerogative  of  the  general^  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  yet  the  infamy  of  the  judgment  could  not 

**  who,  by  his]  whose 
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BOOK  be  taken  off;  by  which  he  became  unfit  to  oontuina 

VII 

.an  officer  of  the  army;  and  tbe  shame  of  it  per-* 


'^^-  suaded  him  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  so  that  he  went 
far  some  time  into  foreign  parts,  retaining  still  the 
same  fiill  disaffection  to  tiie  government  of  the 
church  and  state,  and  only  grieved  that  he  had  a 
less  capacity  left  to  do  hurt  to  either.  Many  kxdced 
upon  tiiis  example  as  a  foundation  of  great  awe  and 
reverence  in  the  army,  that  the  officers  might  see, 
that  no  tides  or  relations  should  be  able  to  break 
through  the  strict  discipline  of  war.  For  this  gen* 
tleman  was  a  person  of  singular  merit,  and  fiddfifty 
to  the  party  that  he  served,  and  of  extraordinary 
use  to  them  in  those  counsels  that  required  the  beat 
understandings.  Others  thought  it  an  act  of  unad^ 
vised  severity,  to  expose  so  eminent  a  person,  who 
knew  all  their  intrigues,  upon  the  importunitj  of 
useless  said  inconsiderable  persons,  to  infamy ;  whilst 
others  considered  it  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven  upon 
a  man  who  had  been  so  forward  in  promoting  the 
public  calamities :  and  no  doubt,  it  increased  much 
.  the  factions  and  animosities,  both  in  the  parliament 
and  the  army;  and  might  have  done  them  further 
mischief,  if  it  had  not  fallen  on  a  man  so  throughly 
engaged,  that  no  provocations  could  make  him  lev 
of  their  party,  (»r  less  concerned  in  their  confe- 
deracy. 

At  this  time,^  nothing  troubled  tbe  king  so  mudi, 
as  the  intelligence  he  received  from  Scotland,  that 
they  had  already  formed  tbdr  army,  and  resolved  to 
enter  England  in  the  winter  season.  All  his  confi* 
dence,  whidi  he  had  founded  tiiere  upon  the  &ith 

I  At  this  time,]  Noi  in  MS. 
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and  most  solemn  professions  of  particular  men,  witlu-  book 
o«it  whom  the  nation  could  not  have  been  corrupted^         ' 
had  deceived  him  to  a  man ;  and  he  found  the  same    ^^^- 
men  most  engaged  against  him,  who  had,  with  most 
sdemiiity,  vowed  all  obedience  to  him.     The^  cir- 
cumstance of  the  time  made  the  danger  of  the  inva- 
^on  the  more  formidable ;  for  the  earl  of  Newcastle, 
lately^  created  a  marquis,  had  been  compelled  with 
his  army,  as  much  by  the  murmurs  and  indisposi- 
tion of  the  officers,  as  by  the  season  of  the  year,  to 
€)uit  his  design  upon  Hull,  and  to  retire  to  York ; 
and  the  garrison  of  "^  Hull  had  made  many  strong 
infalls  into  the  country,  and  defeated  some  of  his 
troops ;  so  that  the  Scots  were  like  to  find  a  strong 
party  in  that  large  county.     However,  the  marquis 
^ent  a  good  body  of  horse  towards  the  borders,  to 
wait  their  motion ;  and  no  sooner  heard  of  their  (Tbe  Scott 
march,  which  begun  in  January,  in  a  great  frost  andJj^j^Sfi. 
snow,  than  himself  marched  into  the  bishc^iic  of ^®^*»*) 
Durham  to  attend  them.     The  particulars  of  all 
that  affair,  and  the  whole  transaction  of  the  northern 
parts,  where  the  writer**  of  this  history  was  never 
present,  nor  had  any  part  in  those  counsels,  are  fit 
for  a  relation  apart;  which  iC  more  proper  person 
will  employ  himself  in. 

In  these  straits,  the  king  considered  two  expe- 
dients which  were  proposed  to  him,  and  which  his 

^  The]  And  the  counsels,  are  fit  for  another  Mod 

>  lately]  who  was  lately  of  account,  and  are  foreign  to 

<"  of]  at  this  discourse.    In  these  straits, 

"  where  the  writer]  Thus  ori^'  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

gmally  in  the  MS.  of  his  Lifcy  proposed  two  expedients  to  the 

from    whence    thit    portion    is  king.  Which  the  king  liked  well, 

taken  :  where  the  chancellor  of  and  wished  they  might  hoth  be 

the  exchequer  was  never  pre-  consulted  in  the  council,  &c.  as 

sent,  nor  had  any  part  in  those  in  p.  348,  Hne  I . 
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BOOK  majesty  directed  should  be  both  consulted  io  the 

_  ^"'    -  council.     The  one  was,  "  that  all  the  peers  who 

1643.    «  ^ere  then  in  Oxford,  or  in  the  king's  service,  might 

f*  subscribe  a  letter  to  the  council  of  state  in  Scot- 

5<  land ;  whereby  it  would  appear,  by  the  subscrip- 

/<  tion,  that  above  five  parts  of  six  of  the  whole  no- 

.<'  bility,  and  house  of  peers,  were  in  the  king's  aer- 

'*  vice,  and  disavowed  all  those  actions  which  were 

/^  done  against  him,  by  the  pretended  aqthority  of 

^*  the  two  houses ;  which  possibly  might  make  some 

*^  impression  upon  the  nation  of  Scotland,  though  it 

'*  was  well  enough  known  before^  to  their  seducers." 

A  letter     A  letter  P  was  prepared  accordingly,  expressing  **  the 

from  the    „  foulncss  of  the  rebellion  in  England,  under  the  re- 


StotiTtt    "  putation  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  car- 
coudcii  io  ««  rying  on  the  same,  when  they  had  driven  away,  by 
'*  force,  much  the  major  part  of  the  members  of 
**  both  houses,  and  expressly  against  all  the  laws  cf 
**  the  land :''  it  put  them  in  mind  of  *^  their  oUiga- 
*^  tion  to  the  king,''  and  pathetically  concluded  "  with 
*^  conjuring  them  to  desist  from  their  unjust  and  un- 
'*  warrantable  purpose ;  since  they^i  could  have  no 
f^  excuse  for  prosecuting  the  same,  from  the  an- 
*^  thority  of  parliament    The  letter  was  perused, 
and  debated  in  the  council,  and  afterwards  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  peers ;  and  being  generally  ap* 
proved  without  any  dissenting  voice,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  and  signed  by  all  those  peers,  and 
privy-counsellors,  who  were  then  in  Oxford,  and  to 

"  before]  Not  in  MS.  <i  since  they]  OriginaUy  thus  : 

^  A  letter]  Originally  in  MS.  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  those 

B.:   The    chancellor  was  ap-  words  as  are  contained  in  the 

pointed  to  prepare  the  letter,  letter  that  was  then    printed, 

which  he  did,  expressing  therein  and  remains  in  many  hands. 


the  foulness,  &c. 
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be  sent  to  those  who  were  absent  in  any  of  the  ar-  book 
mies,  or  in  the  king's  quarters,  and  to  be  then  sent  - 
to  the  marquis  of  Newcastle;  who,  after  he  had 
signed  it,  with  those  peers  who  were  in  those  parts, 
was  to  transmit  it  into  Scotland  by  a  trumpet ;  all 
which  was  done  accordingly. 

Of  all  the  peers  who  followed  the  king,  there  was 
only  one  who  refused  to  sign  this  letter,  the  earl  of 
Leicester;'  who,  after  many  pauses  and  delays,  whe- 


'the  earl  of  Leicester;]  The 
following  part  of  lord  Leicester's 
conduct  is  aniUted :  The  earl  of 
Leicester  was  in  Oxford,  and 
had  been  once  in  council,  when 
the  letter  was  consulted;  and 
when  the  clerk  of  the  council 
carried  it  (according  to  bis 
office)  to  him  to  be  signed,  he 
wished  liim  to  leave  it  there  for 
his  perusal,  and  he  would  con- 
sider of  it;  and  the  next  day 
calling  to  him  again,  he  gave 
the  same  answer,  that  he  would 
ferther  consider  of  it.  Where- 
upon it  was  whispered  in  the 
court,  that  he  would  not  put  his 
hand  to  it,  which  they  who  loved 
him  not  (which  were  many  of 
the  lords)  were  glad  of;  and  the 
niore^  because  the  king  had  it  in 
his  purpose  to  give  him  some 
preferment  in  lieu  of  the  lieute- 
nantship  of  Ireland,  which  he 
thought  fit  at  that  time  to  take 
from  him,  and  had  conferred  it 
upon  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  ar- 
ray in  that  kingdom.  The  chan- 
cdlorof  the  exchequer  had  much 
kindness  for  the  earl  of  Lieices- 
ter^  and  went  to  bim,  and  took 
notice  of  what  was  reported 
about  the  court;  and  desired  him 
not  to  give  those  who  had  an 


evil  eye  towards  him  so  great 
an  advantage  to  do  him  hurt, 
as  his  refusal  to  sign  this  letter, 
and  so  declaring  himself  to  be 
of  a  different  judgment,  if  not 
difierent  affection^  from  all  the 
coimsellors,  and  all  the  peers 
who  followed  the  king,  would 
do  ;  that  he  had  some  reason 
to  believe  that  both  the  king 
and  the  queen  had  at  present 
somegracious  intentions  towards 
him,  which  he  would  make  him-^ 
self  incapable  of,  by  such  an 
unseasonablecontradiction.  The 
reasons  he  gave  why  he  had  for- 
borne to  sign  it  (for  he  had  not 
yet  refused)  were  not  equal  to 
his  own  reason,  which,  when 
uucorrupted  by  his  passion,  was 
very  good  :  that  he  had  been 
only  once  present  when  the  de- 
sign of  that  letter  was  consulted, 
but  had  not  been  present  when 
the  letter  itself  was  brought  to 
the  board,  (which  he  might  and 
ought  to  have  been,)  nor  had 
ever  seen  it,  till  it  was  brought 
to  him  to  be  signed  :  that  there 
were  some  matters  of  fact  men- 
tioned in  it,  which,  though  he 
believed,  he  did  not  know  to  be 
true,  and  some  such  other  ex- 
ceptions, as  were  too  weak  to 
puzzle   his  understanding;   so 
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BOOK  ther  he  had  not  yet  digested  bis  late  deposfd  from 
^^ '  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  to  wluch  the  marquis  of 
1643.  Ormond  was  deputed,  and  thought  the  disobligatioa 
of  it  not  capable  of  a  reparation,  or  whether  he 
thought  the  king's  fortune  desp^ate,  and  resolved 
not  to  sacrifice  himself  to  any  popular  displeasure, 
and  not  to  provoke  the  parliament  farther  than  by 
not  concurring  with  them ;  or  whether  he  had  it 
then  in  his  purpose  to  be  found  in  their  quarters,  as 
shortly  after  he  was,  did  in  the  end  positively  refuse 
to  subscribe  the  letter ;  and  thereby  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  mischief  he  did  laot  intend.  For  both  their 
majesties,  in  their  secret  purpose,  had  designed  him 
to  succeed  the  marquis  of  Hertford  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prince ;  for  which  he  would  have  been 
very  proper ;  but  upon  this  so  affected  a  discovery  of 
a  nature,  and  mind,  liable  to  no  kind  of  compliance, 
the  king  could  not  prosecute  his  purpose;  and  so 
the  government  of  that  hopeful  and  excellent  prince 
was  committed  to  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  he  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  his  im- 
portunity was  very  troublesome :  a  man  of  any  who 
bore  the  name  of  a  gentleman,  the  most  unfit  for 
that  province,  or  any  other  that  required  any  pro- 
portion of  wisdom  and  understanding  for  the  dis- 
charge of  it. 

But  it  was  the  unhappy  distemper*  of  the  court 
at  that  time,  to  think  that  it  was  no  matter  who 
was  employed  in  that  office ;  for  the  king  nor  queen 
were  not  at  all  deceived,  nor  was  the  earl  less  fit 
than  they  thought  him  to  be ;  but  they  thought  his 

that  the  chancellor  did  believe    had  not  yet  digested,  &c.  at  u 
what  he  wished,  that  he  would    page  349,  line  9. 
have  signed  it ;  but  whether  he         "  distemper]  temper 
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molt  of  ports  (his  fidelity  there  was  no  cause  to  sus-  book 
pect)  to  be  of  little  ioaportance  :  and  a  oouiiseUor,^_Z!L_ 
amdi  tnisted,  speaking  at  that  time  with  the  lord  ^^^^- 
Jennyn^  ^'  how  astonishing  a  thing  it  was  to  all  the 
^  nation,  to  see  the  prince  committed  to  such  a  go- 
^  vemor,"  he  smiled,  according  to  his  custom,  when 
he  could  not  answer ;  and  said,  *'  it  was  of  no  mo- 
^  mirat,  who  had  the  name  and  style  of  governor, 
^  since  the  king  and  queen  meant  to  be  his  gover- 
**  nor,  and  firmly  resolved  that  he  should  never  be 
^  oat  of  their  presence,  or  of  one  of  them :"  when, 
within  little  more  than  a  year  after,  the  king  found 
it  necessary  to  sever  the  prince  from  himself,"  and 
lived  not  to  see  him  again  :  and  his  majesty'  then 
fimnd,  and  lamented,  that  he  had  deputed  such  a 
governor  over  him. 

The  other  expedient  proposedx  was,  ^^  that  since 
^  the  whole  kingdom  was  misled  by  the  reverence 
^they  had  to  parliaments,^  and  believed  that  the 
^  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people  could  not  be  other- 
^  wise  preserved,  than  by  their  sole  *  authority^  and 
^  that  it  appeared  to  be  to  no  purpose  to  persuade 
^  men  that  what  they  did  was  against  law,  when 
^  they  were  persuaded  that  their  very  doing  it  made 
^it  lawfidl,  it  would  be  therefore  necessary,  and 
'*  could  be  only  effectual  to  convince  them,  that  they 
**  who  did  those  monstrous  things  were  not  the  par- 
^  liament^  but  a  handful  of  desperate  persons,  who, 
**  fay  the  help  of  the  tumults  raised  in  the  dty  of 
^London,  had  driven  away  the  major  part  of  the 

Vawmntettor,]  Or%fna%»  the        y  proposed]  proposed  by  the 

chmcellor,  chancellor 
^  himself,]  him,  '  parliaments,]  parliament, 

*  his  RMJesty]  lie  *  sole]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOR  <<  parliament,  and  called  themsdves  the  pariiament, 
.—I —  '<  whilst  they  were,^  in  truth,  much  Che  less,  and 
1643.  <c  ijj^  j^^^  considerable  part  of  it ;  whidi  woidd 
^^  appear  manifestly^  if  the  king  would  issue  out  a 
**  proclamation,  to  require  all  the  members  who  had 
^*  left  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  to  repair  to 
*^  Oxford  by  such  a  day ;  where  his  majesty  would 
^*  be  willing  to  advise  with  them  in  matters  of  the 
<'  greatest  importance,  concerning  the  peace,  and 
^'  distractions  of  the  kingdom  :  by^  this  means  he 
**  might,  in  many  things,  serve  himself  by  tbek 
**.  assistance,  and  it  would  evidently  appear  by  the 
*^  number  of  both  houses,  whose  names  would  be 
**  quickly  known  and  published,  how  few  remained 
''  at  Westminster,  who  carried  on  the  devouring 
'^  war,  so  grievous  to  the  whole  kingdom.** 

The  king  was  at  first  in  some  apprehension,  that 
such  a  conflux  of  persons  togeUier  of  the  parliament, 
who  would  look  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  it  in  their 
debates,  might,  instead  of  doing  him  service,  do 
many  things  contrary  to  it,  and  exceedingly  appre- 
hended, that  they  would  immediately  enter  upon 
some  treaty  of  peace^  which  would  have  no  .effiact ; 
yet,  whilst  it  was  in  suspense,  would  hinder  hb  pre- 
paration for  the  war ;  and  though  nobody  more  de* 
sired  peace,  yet  he  had  no  mind  that  a  multitade 
should  be  consulted  upon  the  conditions  of  it :  ima- 
gining, that  things  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the 
giving  up  persons,  and  other  particulars  of  honour, 
would  not  seem  to  them  of  moment  enough  to  con- 
tinue a  war  in  the  kingdom;  which  would  have 
been  true,  if,  as  hath  been  said  before,  the  governors  7^ 

^  whilst  they  were»]  who  were,  ^  by]  and  by 
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of  the  parliament  had  not  themselves  been  too  fiear-  Booic 

fill  of  a  peace,  to  trust  any  to  make  politic  proposl VL^ 

tions,  which,  upon  reftisal,  might  have  done  good,    '^^^' 
but  being  consented  to  had  undone  them,  and  frus- 
trated all  their  designs. 

The  council  seemed  much  inclined  to  the  expe- 
dient,  Mid  many  conveniences  were  in  view ;  and  it 
might  be  reasonably  hoped,  and  presumed,  '^  that  per- 
*'  sons,  who  had  that  duty  to  obey  his  majesty's  sum- 
^  mons,  in  coming  thither,  which  would  be  none  but 
^such  as  had  already  absented  themselves  from 
•*  Westndnster,  and  thereby  incensed  those  who  re- 
^  mained  there,  would  not  ^  bring  ill  and  troublesome 
**  humours  with  them,  to  disturb  that  service  wMch 
"  could  only  preserve  them :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
*^  would  unite,  and  conspire  together,  to  make  the 
*^  king  superior  to  his  and  their  enemies.  And  as  to 
^  the  advancing  any  propositions  of  peace,  which 
'^  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  they  would  be  inclined 
^  to,  nor  would  it  be  fit  for  his  majesty  to  oppose, 
^  there  could  be  no  inconvenience ;  since  their  ap- 
^  pearing  in  it  would  but  draw  reproach  from  those 
**  at  Westminster,  who  would  never  give  them  any 
*^  answer,  or  look  upon,  them  under  any  notion,  but 
^  as  private  persons,  and  deserters  of  the  parliament, 
**  without  any  qualification  to  treat,  or  to  be  treated 
**  with :  which  would  more  provoke  those  at  Oxford, 
**  and,  by  degrees,  stir  up  more  animosities  between 
"  them.**  The  king  «  discovered  more  of  hope  than 
fear  firom  such  a  convention ;  and  so,  with  a  very 
unanimous  consent  and  approbation,  a  proclamation  The  uns^* 
issued  out,  containing  the  true  grounds  and  mo-tionfor  m* 
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BOOK  tiveo,  and  mentaoQing  the  Imgne  of  Scottand  ta  m^ 

VII 


.  Vide  the  kingdom ;  which  was  the  most  univefsaUy 

1643.    ^o^s  and  detestable;  and  summoned  all  the  mem* 

thTmm-  ber$.of  both  houses  of  parliament,  except  only  such 

iS^e^^it'rt'Mi,  ^  having  command  in  his  majesty's  arnues  in  the 

o^<^^     north*  and  in   the  west,  could  not  be  dispensed 

with*  to  be  absent  from  their  charges*  to  attend  upon 

his  m^esty  in  Oxford,  upon  a  day  fixed  in  January 

next. 

The  king  was  not  all  this  while  without  a  due 
sense  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  in  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  power  and  strength 
of  the  enemy*  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
hilttk,  without  some  more  extraordinary  assistance^  to 
resist  that  torrent,  which,  he  foresaw*  by  the  next 
spring,  would  be  ready  to  overwhelm  him,  if  he  made 
not  provision  accordingly.  And  findings  by  d^rees,' 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  compose  the  disturb- 
ances ^  of  England,  or  to  prevent  those  of'  Scodand, 
and  abhorring  the  thought  of  introducing  a  foreign 
nation  to  subdue  his  own  subjects,  he  begun  ^  to 
think  of  expedients '  which  might  allay  the  distem- 
pers  in  Jreland ;  that  so,  having  one  of  his  kingdams 
in  peace,  he  might  apply  the  power  of  that,  towards 
the  procuring  it  in  his  other  dominions.  He  was  not 
Ignorant,  how  tender  an  a]:guraent  that  busineas  of 
Irdand  was,  and  how  prepared  men  were  to  pervert 
whatsoever  he  said  or  did  in  it ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
solved to  proceed  with  that  caution,  that  whatsoever 
was  done  in  it  should  be  by  the  counsel  of  that  state, 

^  aa,]  who,  '  of]  in 

^  And  finding,  by  degrees,]  ^  begun]  b«^n 
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wlio  were  understood  to  be  most  skilfiil  in  those  af-  book 

VII. 


fidn. 

The  loids  justices,  and  oouncil»  had  sent  a  short  ^^^- 
petition  to  his  majesty,  which  was  presented  to  them, 
in  the  name  of  Us  catholic  subjects,  then  in  aims 
against  him ;  bj  which  thej  only  desired,  with  fiill 
expressians  of  duty  and  submission  to  his  majesty, 
**  that  he  would  appoint  some  persons  to  hear  what 
^^  they  could  say  for  themselves ;  and  to  present  the 
**  same  to  his  majesty/'  Hereupon  the  king  author- 
ised by  his  commission  the  lord  marquis  of  Ormond, 
and  some  others,  to  receive  what  they  were  ready  to 
(iffer,  but  without  the  least  authority  to  conclude  any 
thing  with  them  upon  it.  And  after  the  receipt  of 
this  commission,  the  marquis,  finding  that  this  peti- 
tion was  prosecuted  with  less  ingenuity  than  it 
seemed  to  have  been  presented,  was  so  far  from  be- 
ing indulgent  to  them  under  that  notion,  that  he 
even  then  advanced  against  them  with  his  army,  and 
gave  them  a  very  signal  defeat;  which  reformed 
their  application,  and  made  it  more  submiss. 

In  the  mean  time  (though  in  all  actions  and  coun- 
sds,  the  lords  justices,  and  council  there,  had  yielded 
punctual  obedience  tp  all  directions  from  the  pariia- 
ment)  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  suffered  exceed- 
ingly for  want  of  provisions,  money,  and  ammuni- 
tion, out  of  England ;  which  the  two  houses  of  par- 
Uament  were  obliged,  and  were,  to  that  purpose,  en- 
aUed  by  his  majesty  to  send*  Insomuch  as  that 
board,  by  their  letters  of  the  fourth  of  April,  this  pre* 
MBt  year,  advertised  the  speaker  of  the  house  pf  com- 
monsy/^that  they  had  been  oompeUed,  for  the  pre- 
"  servation  of  the  army,  to  take  money  from  all  who 
''had  it,  and  to  wrest  their  oommoditieB  frtmi  the 
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BOOK  »  poor  merchants,  whom  they  had  now,  by  the  Uiw 

'. —  "  of  necessity,  utterly  undone,  and  disabled  from  fae^ 

1643.  u  j[j|g  hereafter  helpfiil  to  them,  in  bringing  them  in 
**  victuals,'  or  other  needftil  commodities :  and  that 
<<  there  were  few  of  themselves,  or  others,  that  had 
^  not  felt  theur  parts  in  the  enforced  rigour  of  their 
**  proceedings,  so  as,  what  with  such  hard  dealing, 
**  no  less  grievous  to  them  to  do,  than  it  was  heavy 
**  to  others  to  suffer,  and  by  their  descending,  against 
^*  their  hearts,  £Eur  below  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
**  that  power  they  represented  under  his  royal  ma- 
**  jesty,  they  had,  with  unspeakable  difficulties,  i»e- 
^  vailed  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  bread  for  the  soldiers 
*^  for  the  space  of  one  month :  that  they  were  then 
**  expelling  thence  all  strangers,  and  mqiBt  instantly 
**  send  away  for  England  thousands  of  poor  despoiled 
'*  English,  whose  very  eating  was  now  insupportaUe 
**  to  that  place ;  and  therefore,  they  said,  they  did 
**  again  earnestly  and  finally  desire  (for  their  confu- 
^*  sions  would  not  now  admit  the  writing  of  many 
*'  more  letters,  if  any)  some  supplies  of  victual  and 
**  munition  might,  in  present,  be  hastened  thither  to 
**  keep  life,  until  the  rest  might  follow ;  there  being 
*^  no  victuals  in  store ;  nor  one  hundred  barrds  of 
**  powder ;  which,  according  to  the  usual  necessary 
'*  expenses,  besides  extraordinary  accidents,  would 
<'  not  last  above  a  month." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  they  likewise  sent  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Nicholas,  that  his  majesty  might  be  informed 
of  the  sadness  of  their  condition,  and,  with  it,  a  copy 
of  a  Q&per  that  rooming  presented  to  the  board 
(which  was  likewise  sent  in  their  letter  to  the  ^>eak- 
er)  from  the  officers  of  the  army ;  who,  after  sharp 
expressions  of  the  miseries  they  sustained,  and  ex- 
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postulatioDs  thereupon,  concluded,  <<that  if  their  book 
"  lordships  would  take  them  into  their  timely  congi-     ^^' 
''derations,  before  their  urgent  wants  made  them    *^^^- 
"  desperate,  they  would  serve  them  readily  and  faith- 
**fiilly;    but  if  their  lordships  would  not   find  a 
"  way  for  their  preservations  there,  they  humbly 
**  desired  they  might  have  leave  to  go  where  they 
"  might  have  a  better  being ;   and  if  they  refused 
"  to  grant  that,  they  themselves  must  then   take 
'*  leave  to  have  recourse  to  that  first  and  primary 
"law,  which  God  had  endued  all  men  with,  the 
"  law  of  nature,  which  taught  all  meii  to  preserve 
"  themselves." 

The  king  was  exceedingly  perplexed  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  advertisement ;  apprehending  the  state 
of  his  protestant  subjects  in  that  kingdom  to  be 
almost  desperate,  the  rebels  receiving  daily  encou- 
ragement and  assistance  from  foreign  parts;  and 
thereupon  growing  strong  and  bold ;  yet  he  for- 
bore to  interpose  his  own  sovereign  power,  hoping 
this  last  clear  representation  would  have  made  so 
deep  an  impression  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,, 
that  they  would  have  sent  such  a  fiiD  supply,  that  at 
least  the  rebels  might  make  no  farther  progress  in 
victory,  against  his  protestant  subjects.  About  the 
end  of  May,  the  lords  justices  and  council,  having 
received  no  probable  hope  of  assistance  firom  the  par- 
fiament,  sent  an  address  immediately  to  his  majesty, 
^t  himself  might  conclude,  in  that  exigent,  what 
was  to  be  done  for  preservation  of  one  of  his  three 
kingdoms.  This  letter,  subscribed  by  the  lords  jus- 
tices, and  every  member  of  the  council-board,  being 
the  ground  and  foundation  of  the  resolutions  which 
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BOOK-  his  majesty  afterwards  took,  I  think  neoessary  "  to 
_^  insert 
*^^-    these: 


^^^'     insert  in  the  terms  of  which  it  consisted ;  which  were 


^*  May  it  please  ^  your  most  excellent  majesty : 

AnaddRM      **  As  soon  as  we  your  majesty's  justices  entered 
kirdsW    *^  into  the  charge  of  this  government,  we  took  into 
tbTo^cii  *'  our  considerations,  at  the  board,  the  state  of  your 
to  thiidn   "  w-my  here ;  which  we  find  suffering  under  un- 
**  speakable  extremity  of  want  of  all  things  necessary 
**  to  the  support  of  their  persons,  or  maintenance  of 
*^  the  war,  here  being  no  victuals,  clothes,  or  other 
**  provisions  requisite  towards  their  sustenance ;  no 
^*  money  to  provide  them  of  any  thing  they  want ; 
^*  no  arms  in  your  majesty's  stores  to  supply  their 
**  many  defective  arms ;   not  above  forty  barrels  of 
''  powder  in  your  stores ;  no  strength  of  serviceable 
^'  horses  being  now  left  here ;  and  those  few  that  are, 
their  arms  for  the  most  part  lost,  or  unserviceable ; 
no  ships  arrived  here  to  guard  the  coast,  and  con- 
sequently no  security  rendered  to  any  that  might, 
on  their  private  adventures,  bring  in  provisions  of 
**  victuals,  or  other  necessaries  towards  our  subsist- 
^  ence ;  and,  finally,  no  visible  means,  by  sea  or  land, 
**  of  being  able  to  preserve  for  you  this  kingdom,  and 
**  to  render  deliverance  from  utter  destruction  to  the 
"  remnant  of  your  good  subjects  yet  ^  left  here. 

^*  We  find,  that  your  majesty's  late  justices,  and 
'*  this  board,  have  often,  and  fully,  by  very  many 
**  letters,  advertised  the  parliament  in  England  of 


*"  necessary]  necessary  io  this     handwrUmg  of  lord  CiuTrndMi 
pUce  amanuensis. 

"  May  it  please  %c.]  Jn  the        »  yet]  Not  m  MS. 
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'*  the  extreniities  of  albiis  here,  and  besoughfi  relief  book 
**  with  all  possible  importunity;  which  dso  have  ^"' 
'*  been  folly  represented  to  your  majesty,  and  to  the  ^^'^^• 
*'  lord  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Secretary  NicMds,  to  be 
*^  made  known  to  your  majesty :  and  although  the 
**  winds  have  of  late  for  many  days,  and  often  ibr- 
**  mertys  stood  very  fair  for  accessions  of  supply  forth 
'<  of  Bngland  hither,  and  that  we  have  still,  with 
**  longing  expectations,  hoped  to  find  provisions  ar- 
**  rive  here,  in  some  degree  answerable  to  the  neces- 
*^  sities  of  your  affairs ;  yet  now,  to  our  unspeakable 
'*  grief,  after  full  six  months  waiting,  and  much 
*<  kmger  patience,  and  long  suffering,  we  find  all  our. 
**  great  expectations  answered  in  a  mean  and  incon- 
^*  aiderable  quantity  of  provisions,  viz.  threescore  and 
'^  fifteen  barrels  of  butter,  and  fourteen  ton  of  cheese ; 
'*  being  but  the  fourth  part  of  a  small  vessel's  lading, 
''  which  was  sent  from  London,  and  arrived  h^re  the 
*'  fiifth  day  of  this  month,  which  is  not  above  seven 
«  or  eight  days'  fffovision,  for  that  part  of  the  army 
*^  which  Ues  in  Dublin,  and  the  out-garrisons  thereof; 
^*  no  money  or  victual  (other  than  that  inconsidera- 
<<  ble  proportion  of  victual)  having  arrived  in  this 
^*  place,  as  sent  from  the  parliament  of  England,  or 
<'  from  any  other  fort  of  England,  for  the  use  of  the 
<<  army,  since  the  banning  of  November  last. 

«'  We  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  hitherto 
'^  prosperous  and  successful  in  your  majesty's  affiurs 
'^  here,  and  should  be  still  hopeful,  by  the  mercy  of 
*'  Gkid,  under  the  royal  dnrections.of  your  sacred  ma- 
*«  jesty,  to  vindicate  your  majesty's  honour,  to  reco- 
**  ver  your  rights  herej  and  take  diie  vengeance  on 
''.those  traitors,  foor  the  innocent  blood  they  have 
'"-.  spiUed,  if  we  might  be  strengthened,  and  supported 
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BOOK  '<  therein^  by  needful  supplies  forth  of  En^nd;  but 
**  these  supplies  haviug  been  hitherto  expected  to 

1643.  <«  oome  fiom  the  parliament  of  En^^and^  (<m  which 
**  if  your  majesty  had  not  relied,  we  are  assured  you 
**  would,  in  your  high  wisdom,  have  found  out  some 
**  other  means  to  preserve  this  your  kingdom,)  and 
^<  so  great  and  apparent  a  failure  having  ha|^>ened 
**  therein,  and  all  the  former,  and  late,  Icmg  continu- 
'*  ing  easterly  winds,  bringing  us  no  other  provisions 
**  than  those  few  cheeses  and  butter,  and  no  adver- 
**  tisements  being  brought  us  of  any  future  supi^y  to 
''  be  90  much  as  in  the  way  hither,  whereby  there 
**  might  be  any  likelihood  that  considerable  means  of 
**  support  for  your  mqesty's  army  might  arrive  here, 
"  in.  s^y  reasonable  time,  before  we  be  totally  swal- 
'*  lowed  up  by  the  rebels,  and  your  kingdom  by  them 
**  wrested  from  you :  we  find  ourselves  so  disap- 
**  pointed  of  our  hopes  from  the  parUament»  as  must 
'<  needs  trench  to  the  utter  loss  of  the  kingdom,  if 
**  your  majesty,  in  your  hi^  wisdom,  ordain  not 
't  some  present  means  of  preservation  for  us.  And 
**  considering  that  if  now,  by  occasion  of  that  unhap- 
'^'  py  and  unexpected  failing  of  support  from  thence, 
*^  we  shall  be  less  successful  in  your  services  here 
**  against  the  rebels,  than  hitherto,  whilst  we  were 
**  enabled  with  some  means  to  serve  you,  we  have 
**  been,  the  shame  and  dishonour  may,  in  common 
''  construction  of  those  that  know  not  the  inwards  of 
<*  the  cause,  be  imputed  to  us,  and  not  to  the  failings 
**  tkat  disabled  us :  and  considering  principally^  and 
**  above  all  things,  the  high  and  eminent  trust  of 
«<  your  affairs  here,  deposited  with  us  by  your  sacred 
''  majesty,  we  may  not  forbear,  in  discharge  of  oor 
'!  dttty»  thus  freely  and  plainly  to  deckuw  our  humUe 
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^  appr^ensions,  to  the  end  your  majesty,  thus  truly  book 
**  understandiiig  the  terriUeness  of  our  condition,     ^'^' 
^  may  find  out  some  such  means  of  support,  to  pre-    ^^^^' 
"serve  to  your  majesty  and  your  royal  posterity 
^*  this  your  ancient  and  rightful  crown  and  king-* 
"  dom ;   and  derive  deliverance  and  safety  to  the 
^  remnant  of  your  good  subjects  yet  left  here,  as  in 
**  your  excellent  judgment  you  shall  find  to  be  most 
"  for  your  honour  and  advantage.    And  so  praying 
^  the  King  of  kings  to  guide  and  direct  you  for  the 
''  best,  in  this  high  and  important  cause,  and  in  all 
^  other  your  counsels  and  actions,  we  humbly  re- 
'*  main : 
From  your  majesty^ s  castle  of  Dublin^ 
the  11th  of  May,  164S. 

There  was  ho  sober  man  in  Ireland  or  England, 
who  believed  it  to  be  in  the  king's  power  to  enable 
this  people  to  carry  on  the  war ;  for  all  men  toa 
well  knew,  that  he  had  neither  money,  victual,  am- 
munition, or  shipping,  to  supply  them :  and  there- 
finre  his  majesty  could  not  but  conclude,  that,  by 
thb  application  of  that  state  to  him,  they  hoped  he 
would  endeavour  to  extinguish  that  war  which  he 
could  not  maintain.  And  it  is  very  true,  that,  at 
tile  same  time  with  this  letter,  he  received  advice 
and  information,  from  some  of  his  prime  ministers 
of  that  kingdom,  who  were  well  known,  and  ac- 
knowledged, perfectly  to  aUior  the  rebellion,  *^  that 
*- there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  preserving  his 
^  protestant  subjects,  and  his  own  interest  in  that 
*' kingdom,  but  by  treating. with  the  rebels,  and. 
'*  making  a  peace,  or  truce,  with  them."  The  king 
well  foresaw  to  what  reproaches  he  should  object 
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BOOK  himself,  by  eotering  into  such  aP  treaty  with  those 
— J. —  rebels ;  and  that  tliey  who  had  persuaded  many  to 
^^^^'  believe,  that  he  had  given  countenance  to,  if  not  fo- 
mented^ the  rebellion,  against  all  human  evidence 
that  can  be  imagined,  would  more  easily  gain  cre-> 
dit,  when  they  should  be  able  to  say,  that  he  luid 
made  a  peace  with  them :  besides  that  1^  had  bound 
himself  not  to  make  a  peace  with  the  rebels  in  Ire*  • 
land,  without  the  consent  of  his  two  houses  of  par- 
liament in  England.  On  the  other  side,  nothing 
was  more  demonstrable,  than  that  his  protestant 
subjects  there  could  not  defend  the  little  they  had 
left,  without  extraordinary  aid  and  assistance  out  of 
England;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  send 
any  to  them,  and  as  visible,  that  the  parhament 
would  not,  or  could  not ;  so  that  it  seemed  only  in 
his  election,  whether  he  would  preserve  the  remain- 
der of  hk  protestant  subjects  there^  and  that  whole 
kingdom,  in  dependence  upon  his  crown,  with  the 
inconvenience  of  some  perverse  and  unreasonaUe 
scandal ;  or  suffer  them  to  be  rooted  out ;  and  un<> 
dergo  the  perpetual  obloquy  of  having  lost  a  king- 
dom, when  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  have  re- 
tained it  within  his  subjection:  and  whatever  he 
had  obliged  himself  to,  in  those  acts  of  parliament 
whidi  he  had  passed  for  relief  of  Ireland,  before  any. 
rebellion  in  England,  was  not,  that  there  mi^it 
never  be  a  peace  in  Ireland,  but  that  the  two  houses 
might  cooperate  with  him,  whereby  the  rebels  m^it 
be  reduced  to  those  straits,  that  they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  performance  of  their  duties : 
and  that,  instead  of  any  such  cooperation,  the  two 

P  ftucb  a]  any 
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honses  refused  to  concur  with  him  in  any  thing,  booic 
and  had  employed  those  monies,  which  had  been 


raised  by  those  very  acts,  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  ^^^* 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  armies  which  had  given 
his  majesty  battle  in  England,  expressly  contrary  to 
the  words  of  those  acts ;  and  therefore  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  be  reasonably  disengaged  from  those 
covenants  on  his  part. 

Upon  these  considerations,  after  two  months*  de- 
lay, to  see  whether  yet  the  parliament  would  take 
care  of  them,  and  having  received  fresh  importuni- 
ties, and  advices  from  thence,  about  the  end  of  July, 
the  king  writ  to  the  lords  justices  in  Ireland,  **  that 
'^  they  should  issue  out  a  commission,  under  the 
^  great  seal  of  Ireland,  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
^*  to  treat  and  conclude  a  cessation  of  arms  with  the 
*^  rebds,  upon  such  articles  and  conditions  as  he 
<<  should  judge  most  reasonable ;  and  during  that 
*^  cessation,  that  such  agents  as  they  should  make 
**  choice  of,  should  have  access  to  his  royal  person, 
**  to  present  their  own  propositions  for  peace :"  so 
careful  was  the  king  not  to  infringe  that  act  of  par- 
Uament,  which  many  understood  to  be  dissolved  by 
themselves :  there  being  no  colourable  clause  in  it, 
by  which  it  was  not  in  his  majesty's  own  power  to 
make  a  cessation ;  and  the  peace  itself  he  respited 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might  receive  advice  and 
concurrence  from  the  parliament,  if  they  would  not 
decline  any  farther  consideration  or  care  of  that 
kingdom. 

Hereupon  the  lord  marquis  of  Ormond,  being 
then  only  general  of  the  horse  there,  entered  upon 
a;treaty  with  commissioners  authorized  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Kilkenny;  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  rebels 
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BOOK  had  committed  the  whole  TOvernment  of  their  af- 

VII 

.  fairs ;  and  articles  of  cessation  being  prepared  for  a 


1643.    year,  and  perused,  and  approved  by  the  lords  jus- 
tices and  council,  without  whose  advice  the  marquis 
would  not  proceed,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army  having  given  it  under  their  hands,  being 
,   present  likewise  at  the  treaty,  *^  that  it  was  most 
**  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  that  kingdom, 
*'  that  a  cessation  should  be  made  for  a  year,  upon 
*^  those  articles  and  conditions;  and  the  rebels  un- 
^*  dertaking  to  pay  to  his  majesty's  use,  thirty  thou- 
**  sand  and  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  within  a 
**  short  time ;  whereof  fifteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
**  dred  pounds  in  ready  money,  and  the  other  fifteen 
^*  thousand  pounds^  one  half  in  money,  and  the  other 
**  half  in  good  beefs,  at  thirty  pounds  the  score  f  a 
cessation  of  arms  was  concluded  by  the  marquis ; 
and  published,  with  the  articles  and  conditions,  by 
the  lords  justices  and  council  of  Ireland,  to  begin  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  and  to  continue  for 
the  space  of  a  whole  year. 
A  ccMtioD      This  cessation  was  no  sooner  known  in  England, 
w^!^d  ^l  the  two  houses  declared  against  it,  with  all  the 
^'irefrad   s^A^  glosses  upon  it  to  his  majesty's  dishonour  that 
^toH    *^®"  ^  imagined ;  persuading  the  people,  "  that  the 
by  the  two  «  rebels  were  now  brought  to  their  last  gasp,  and 
westmin.  '*  reduccd  to  so  terrible  a  famine,  that,  like  canni- 
'^''         <'  bals,  they  eat  one  another,  and  must  have  beeu 
**  destroyed  immediately,  and  utterly  rooted  out,  if, 
**  by  the  popish  counsels  at  court,  the  king  had  not' 
*^  been  persuaded  to  consent  to  this  cessation."   It  is 
one  of  the  instances  of  the  strange,  fatal  misunder* 
standing,  which  possessed  this  time,  that,  notwith-* 
standing  all  the  caution  the  king  used  in  meddling 
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«t  all  with  the  busiiiess  of  that  knaffdom  from  the  book 

•  VII 

time  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  clear  discovery  of  all . 


particular  reasons,  grounds,  and  counsels,  when  he    ^^"^^ 
found  it  necessary  to  interpose  in  it,  the  calumnies 
and  slanders  raised  to  his  majesty's  disservice  and 
dishonour,  made  a  more  than  ordinary  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  not  only  of  vulgar-spi- 
rited people,  but  of  those  who  resisted  all  other  in- 
fusions and  infection.     And  posterity,  no  question, 
win  inquire,  from  what  rise  or  spring  this  disadvan- 
tage flowed ;  to  which  inquiry  I  can  apply  no  other 
satisfaction,  besides  the  disease  of  the  time ;  which 
imputed  all  designs  to  designs  upon  religion^  and 
whatsoever  was  done  by  papists,  to  the  zeal  of  the 
qu^n  on  the  behalf  of  her  own  religion ;  then  that 
the  chief  managers,  and  conductors  of  their  coun- 
sels, found  it  necessary  to  aver  many  things  of  fact 
upon  th^  own  knowledge,  (by  which  they  found 
the  understanding  of  men  liable  to  be  captivated,) 
which  in  truth  were  not  so :  as  I  myself  ^  found  by 
some  sober  men,  at  such  times  as  there  was  occasion 
of  intercourse,  and  conference  with  them,  that  they 
did,  upon  such  assurance,  believe  that  the  king  had 
done  somewhat  in  that  business  of  Ireland,  (some 
having  avowed,  that  they  had  seen  his  hand  to  such 
and  such  letters  and  instructions,)  which,  upon  as 
much  knowledge  as  any  man  can  morally  have  of  a 
negative,  I  am  sure  he  never  did. 

I  shall  here  insert,  as  the  most  natural  and  proper 
evidence  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the 
cessation,  and  of  the  unanswerable  motives  which 
prevailed  with  the  king  to  consent  to  it,  two  letters; 

^  myself]  Not  in  MS» 
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BOOK  the  one,  of  expostulation  from  the  two  houses  to  th^ 

,         lords  justices  and  council,  which  was  received  by 

^^^-  them  after  the  cessation  agreed  on,  though  aeemiiig 
to  be  sent  before ;  and*  the  answer  of  that  board 
thereunto ;  with  the  contents  whereof,  the  king,  nor 
any  of  his  council  attending  on  him,  was  not  at  all 
acquainted,  till  long  afker  their  delivery.  The  let- 
ters were  in  these  words. 

To  our  very  good  lords^  the  lords  justices^  and 
councils/or  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

"  Our  very  good  lords, 
A  letter     .    «<  fhc  lords  aud  commons  ^  in  parliament  have 

oonoerniog  * 

it,  from  the «  commanded  us  to  let  you  know,  they  have  seen 
to  the^"**  "  your  letter  of  the  tenth  of  June,  directed  to  the 
^^}^j  **  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  accompanied 
4, 1643.  a  ^i|.jj  g^  ^^  0f  State,  in  the  preamble  whereof  is 
**  an  expression  to  this  effect ;  that  your  present 
*^  difficulties  are  occasioned  through  the  fiEuhire  of 
^*  the  houses  of  parliament  in  England,  who  under- 
**  took  the  charge  of  this  war.  This  letter,  and  act 
**  of  council,  were  sent  by  his  majesty  from  Oxford ; 
**  to  whom  they  believe  you  have  sent  copies  of 
*^  both,  and  have  just  cause  to  suspect,  that  there  ia 
**  an  impious  design  now  on  foot,  to  sell  for  nought 
**  the  crjring  blood  of  many  hundred  thousands  of 
**  British  protestants,  by  a  dishonourable,  unsufier- 
**  able  peace  with  the  rebels;  and  then  to  lay  the 
<<  blame  and  shame  of  this  upon  the  parliamant ;  a 
*^  plot  suitable  to  those  counsels  that  have  both  pro- 
'^jected  and  fomented  this  unparalleled  rebellion: 
**  for  those  who  contrived  the  powder  treason,  in- 

'  The  lords  and   commons]     handwrUing  of  lard  QarendmCs 
Both   these   leUer$   are  m    the    amanuensis. 
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'*  taided  to  lay  it  on  the  puritans.    And  altfaoogh  Boais 
"  thej  cannot  think  your  bidfidbips  intended  to  fiir- . 


ther  this  design  hy  this  expression,  yet  they  have    ^^^^' 

«  cause  to  beUeve,  you  have  foi^ten  the  present 

^  condition  of  this  kingdom ;  the  supplies  they  have 

*^  sent  thither  of  aU  sorts,  even  in  the  midst  of  their 

**  own  wants :  what  relief  going  thither  hath  been 

*^  taken  away  by  sea  and  land,  and  by  whom;  and 

'*  what  discouragements  have  been  given  them  in 

**  return :  so  that,  as  your  lordships  do  truly  observe 

^'  the  protestant  party  in  that  city  desirous  to  con- 

**  tribute,  in  all  things,  towards  preservation  of  that 

«<  kingdom,  and  that  all  the  opposition  therein  is 

**  from  those  of  the  popish  party ;   so  ought  you 

'*  justly  to  conclude,  that  the  protestant  party  in 

^*  this  kingdom  have  contributed,  and  are  still  en- 

'^  deavouiing  to  contribute,  monies,  ammunition,  vie- 

<^  tuals,  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  saving  of  that 

«  kingdom :   and  that  the  popish  and  malignant 

**  party  here,  now  in  arms  against  the  parliament 

^  And  kingdom,  have  not  assisted,  in  the  least  mea- 

**  sure,  this  pious  work ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  do 

**  hinder  and  oppose  the  samef":  neither  should  your 

<«  lcH*dships  conceive,  t)iat  only  the  charge  of  that 

'^  war  was  referred  to,  and  undertaken  by,  the  par- 

^  liament,  as  if  their  part  was  to  be  your  bankers, 

**  only  to  provide  money  for  you  to  spend,  and  were 

^'  not  to  advise  and  direct  the  managing  of  the  war ; 

^*  alUiough  an  act  of  parliament  faadi  invested  them 

**  with  that  power ;  which  they  must  assume  and 

^*  vindicate  as  the  means  to  save  that  kingdom ;  and 

«<  shall  bring  to  condign  punishment  those  there, 

**  who,  in  this  conjuncture  of  affairs,  have  advised 

*'  the  commission  to  hear  what  the  rebels  can  say. 
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BOOK  '^  or  propound,  for  their  own  advantage;  the  letters 

^^*'     *^  to  divest  their  committee  of  an  authority  given 

1643.    «  ^]^^  by  both  houses;  and  that  advised  the  late 

**  alteration  of  government  there ;  as  enemies  to  the 

'*  weal  of  both  kingdoms,  and  fautors  of  that  rebel- 

**  lion.     In  the  last  place,  we  are  forbidden  to  tell 

'*  you,  what  supplies  of  money,  victuals,  ammuni- 

^^  tion,  and  other  necessaries,  are  in  good  forward- 

**  ness  to  be  sent  over,  for  the  support  of  the  officers 

*^  and  soldiers  there,  and  by  whose  incessant  care ; 

**  lest  they  should  seem  to  answer  that  scandal  by 

*^  excuse,  which  deserves  an  high  resentment.    Tius 

^*  being  all  we  have  in  command  for  the  present,  we 

**  bid  your  lordships  farewell,  and  remain, 

**  Your  lordships'  friends  to  serve  you, 

"  Greff  of  Warke, 

^^  Speaker  qftiie  hcuae  qflords^  pro  teiDpcM<e; 
'<  WiUiam  LenthaU, 

^*  Speaker  of  the  commone  house  in  parUameni. 

*^  The  lords  and  commons  will  examine  the  de- 
*^  meanour  of  the  ships  appointed  to  guard  those 
*^  coasts ;  and  might  have  expected  a  copy  of  Moun- 
^<  trose's  letter  to  colonel  Crawford,  which  came  to 
<«  your  hands  before  the  10th  of  June ;  and,  happily, 
**  would  discover  the  treason  ^  of  the  rebels,  sent  by 
<«  your  enemies  to  destroy  you ;  as  well  as  a  com- 
*^  plaint  of  those  sea-captains,  sent  by  your  friends 
'*  to  defend  you ;  whose  n^lects  and  misdeeds  are 
^*  notwithstanding  to  be  punished,  according  as  their 
**  demerits  shall  appear." 

Westminster,  the  4tth  of  July,  1648. 

*  lords]  peers  ^  treason]  treasons 
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Jh  omr  very  go^d  lord,  the  iord  speaker  of  the  book 
right  hommrable  the  lords  house  of  parliament,     ^^'' 
in  the  hingdom  of  England;  and  to  our  very    '^^- 
bmngjriend,  WiUiam  LenthaU,  esq.  speaher 
qf  the  honourable  commons  house  in  parUa- 
ment,  in  the  said  kingdmn. 

**  Our  yery  good  lord,  and  Mr.  Speaker  of  the 
<^  commons  house  in  parliament, 

*•  Your  joint  letters  of  the  fourth  of  July  last  di- The  lords 
*'  rected  to  us,  were  so  long  in  coming,  as  they  Im^^^ 
^  came  not  to  our  hands  until  the  sixth  of  October. 
<'  By  those  your  letters,  you  signify,  that  the  lords 
^  and  commons  in  parliament  have  commanded  you 
**  to  let  us  know,  that  they  hare  seen  our  letters  of 
**  the  tenth  of  June,  directed  to  the  speaker  of  the 
''  house  of  commons,  accompanied  with  an  act  of 
'*  state,  in  the  preamble  whereof  there  is  an  expres- 
^  sion  to  this  efibct ;  that  our  present  difficulties 
"  were  occasioned  through  the  failure  of  the  houses 
"  of  parliament  in  England,  who  undertook  the 
"  charge  of  this  war :  to  which  expression,  it  seems, 
^  exception  is  taken,  and  interpretations  made 
**  thereof,  far  otherwise  we  are  sure  than  was  in- 
«•  tended  by  us ;  and,  as  we  conceive,  otherwise  than 
**  the  true  sense  of  those  words  can  bear.  It  is  true, 
**  that  when  we  were  necessitated  to  set  on  foot  the 
'*  new  imposition,  raised  here  in  nature  of  an  excise, 
^  towards  keeping  this  army  from  perishing  by  fa- 
^  mine,  it  became  necessary  to  express,  in  the  act 
**  of  council  whereby  we  ordered  it,  the  reasons  in- 
*^  dudng  us  to  set  on  foot  here  a  thing  so  unknown 
^  to  his  majesty*s  laws,  and  gracious  government, 
<«  and  the  difficulties  wherewith  we  contended,  which 

VOL,  IV,  B  b 
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BOOK  ^^  did  necessitate  that  resolution ;  and  in  exfHressing 
^"'     *<  those  difficulties,  we  used  that  expression,  to  shew 


1643.  «  whence  our  difficulties  were  occasioned ;  and  that 
«<  we  have  therein  declared  the  truth,  we  crave  leave 
**  to  mind  you  of  some  particulars. 

^*  If  we  should  look  so  far  back  as  to  repeat  the 
**  substance  of  many  despatches  sent  from  this  board, 
**  since  the  beginning  of  this  rebellion ;  some  to  our 
**  very  good  lord,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  this  king^ 
**  dom ;  some  to  the  lords,  and  others,  members  of 
**  both  houses,  his  majesty's  commissioners  for  the 
**  affairs  of  this  kingdom ;  and  some  to  the  speaker 
*'  of  the  commons  house  of  parliament  th«« ;  it 
**  would  prove  a  voluminous  work ;  and  therefore 
^*  we  forbear  to  look  farther  back  into  those  des- 
**  patches,  than  to  the  time  when  the  committee 
'*'  sent  thence  hither,  were  here ;  who,  at  their  ar- 
'<  rival  here,  in  the  end  of  October  1642,  brought 
^<  with  them  some  money  and  provisions,  but  far 
*^  short  of  that  which  the  necessities  of  this  army 
'^  required ;  and  indeed  so  inconsiderable,  in  respect 
**  of  those  necessities,  as  even  before  that  committee 
*^  departed,  they  saw  the  money  they  had  brought, 
"  wholly  issued ;  and  the  high  and  unavoidable  ne- 
**  cessity  of  a  farther,  speedy,  and  plentiM  supjdy 
**  of  money,  and  other  provisions.  By  letters  from 
**  this  board  of  the  twentieth  of  January  16429  and 
*'  directed  to  the  speaker  of  the  cominons  house  of 
«<  parliament  there,  it  was  signified  thither,  that  the 
**  provisions  of  victuals  here  were  then  at  the  very 
**  bottom ;  that  that  committee  then  here,  had  cer- 
**  tified  thither  those  wants ;  that  if  a  personal  sup- 
**  ply  of  victual  arrived  not  here  very  speedily,  the 
**  army  could  not  subsist,  but  must  have  been  con. 
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*^  strained  to  disband,  to  the  loss  of  this  kingdom,  book 
**  and  utter  destruction  of  the  few  subjects  here:     ^'^' 


•*  that  the  want  of  treasure  here,  to  pay  the  army,  *®^^' 
*^  enforced  this  board  to  issue  victual  to  the  common 
**  soldier,  and  others,  towards  their  pay,  which  did 
**  the  sooner  exhaust  the  magazine  of  victual ;  that 
'*  the  captains,  and  other  officers,  not  having  relief 
**  that  way,  were  reduced  to  great  extremities,  as 
^  had  been  formerly  often  represented  thither ;  and 
**  therefore  this  board,  by  the  said  letters,  then  moved, 
^'  that  treasure  might  be  sent  us  speedily,  so  to  re- 
^  deem  the  officers  from  the  calamities  they  suffered, 
**  and  this  board  from  their  unsupportable  clamours ; 
<<  and  to  enable  the  payment,  in  some  part,  in  money 
^*  to  the  common  soldier ;  so  to  make  the  victual  we 
^  then  expected,  to  hold  out  the  longer* 

^*  It  was  also  by  those  letters  then  advertised 
**  thither,  that  the  extremities  of  the  officers  of  the 
*'  army  had  b^otten  so  much  discontent  amongst 
**  them,  as  divers  colonels,  and  others  of  them,  pre- 
*^  sented  at  this  board  a  remonstrance,  whereof  a 
'*  copy  was  then  sent  enclosed  in  the  said  letters; 
**  which  remonstrance  did  exceedingly  trouble  and 
^  perplex  us,  lest  it  might  beget  such  distractions 
^  amongst  us,  as  might  give  too  much  advantage  to 
**  the  rebels.  But,  after  full  debate  thereof  at  this 
^  board,  it  was  here  directed,  that  in  present,  to  ren- 
**  der  some  subsistence  to  the  officers,  until  treasure 
'<  arrived  forth  of  England,  every  man  in  this  dty 
**  should  bring  in  half  of  his  plate,  to  be  paid  for  it 
««  when  treasure  arrived ;  whereupon  some  plate  was 
<*  brought  in,  and  applied  towards  the  army.  This 
*^  board  did  also  signify  by  those  letters,  that  with- 
^  out  some  speedy  relief  forth  of  England,  the  bur- 
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VII. 

■  ''  therefore^  in  discharge  of  our  duty  to  Ood^  to  our 
i^^*  it  gracious  sovereign,  to  that  kingdom,  and  to  this, 
^*  we  held  ourselves  bound  clearly  to  make  known, 
**  that  unless  we  were  speedily  supplied  from  thence 
^<  with  money,  arms,  and  victual,  it  would  be  impos- 
^*  sible  for  us  any  farther  to  prosecute  this  war,  or  to 
^  preserve  from  sudden  concision  this  state  and  go- 
^'  vemment :  so  highly  did  the  discontent  of  the  of- 
'<  ficers,  and  the  disorder  of  the  soldiers,  threaten  us, 
<<  that  it  might  be  easily  apprehended,  what,  in  all 
^*  human  probability,  must  become  of  us,  when  it 
**  was  then  evident,  that  here  was  no  money,  nor 
**  any  possibility  of  procuring  any  in  this  city ;  when 
^  our  victuals  were  spent ;  when  a  great  part  of  the 
*^  army  had  no  arms ;  upon  °  which  we  doubted,  and 
**  feared,  for  the  reasons  in  those  letters  expressed, 
^  that  the  soldiers  would  make  prey  of  us  and  this 
**  dty  at  last ;  and  when  we  saw  that  the  destruction, 
«'  then  threatened  against  us,  must  then  go  farther, 
^  even  to  the  loss  of  this  crown,  and  kingdom ;  and 
^*  to  the  highly  endangering  of  that  kingdom  also ; 
"  which,  for  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  and  the  Eng- 
^  lish  nation,  we  by  our  said  letters  desired  might,  by 
^  the  wisdom  of  that  honourable  house,  be  speedily 
<'  prevented,  by  hastening  away,  with  all  possible 
<•  speedy  supply  of  money,  arms,  and  victuab. 

«  By  other  letters  of  this  board,  directed  to  Mr. 
*^  Speaker,  and  dated  the  said  20th  of  January  IMS, 
^'  it  was  advertised  thither,  that  it  was  become  of  ab- 
^  solute  necessity,  that  there  should  be  sent  us  fiom 
^  thence,  speedily,  six  hundred  light*  geldings  for 
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<^  recruits,  to  be  defalked  out  of  the  entertaiiiments  book 

Vll 

*^  of  those  who  should  receive  them.  By  other  letters . 


^  fipom  this  board,  of  the  same  date,  directed  to  Mr.  ^^^^* 
**  Speaker,  it  was  signified  thither,  that  we  had  con- 
'*  tracted  an  agreement  here  with  Theodore  Schout, 
^'  a&d  Jacob  Ablin,  merchants,  that  Anthony  Ty- 
'^  renes,  in  London,  or  Daniel  Wibrant,  in  Amster- 
^*  dam,  should  receive  seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
*^  fourscore  and  thirteen  pounds  three  shillings ;  for 
^*  which  the  said  Theodore  and  Jacob  had  under- 
'^  taken,  by  their  agreement  with  us,  to  buy  in  Hol- 
^'  land,  and  to  transport  from  thence  hither,  at  their 
**  own  chaise  and  advepture,  several  proportions  of 
**  arms  mentioned  in  a  docket,  then  sent  enclosed  in 
'^  our  said  letters ;  and  they  undertook  so  to  secure 
"  it  by  insurance,  and  provide  such  a  ship  of  force, 
<<  as  we  might  be  assured  to  have  all  those  arms  ar- 
«  rive  here  by  the  tenth  of  March  now  last  past. 
**  And  we,  by  our  said  letters,  earnestly  besought 
^^  that  the  said  sum  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
^^  fourscore  and  thirteen  pounds  three  shfllings  might, 
^  by  order  of  that  honourable  house,  be  speedily  paid 
«  to  the  said  Tyrenes,  or  Wibrant,  that  those  pro- 
"  visions  might  arrive  here  by  the  tenth  of  March ; 
•*  that  we  might  not  lose  the  advantage  of  the  then 
**.  next  spring,  for  recovering  of  such  of  the  seaports, 
<*  and  other  places  of  importance,  as  the  rebels  had 
**  gotten ;  and  for  proceeding  eflTectually  in  this  war. 
.**  Those  letters  also  moved  for  other  provisions  of 
"  war,  which  we  conceived  might  be  had  in  England 
"  in  reasonable  time.  And  we  then  sent  a  docket  of 
«« those  also ;  desiring  earnestly  they  might  be  sent 
•*  us  speedily.  And  although  there  was  an  agent 
"  sent  from  hence  in  November  1641,  to  solicit  the 
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BOOK  '<  despatches  sent  from  hence,  who  attended  at  Lou- 
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'. — "  don,  when  those  our  letters  were  sent  hmoe;  yet 

1 643.  (t  Qf  sQ  g,^^  importance  was  that  despatch,  requmng 
*'  instant  and  speedy  answer  and  supply  from  thence, 
*•  as  we  adjudged  it  necessary  to  give  special  in- 
*<  structions  to  the  lord  Conway,  and  others,  (besides 
**  that  agent  then  there  attending,)  to  move  his  ma- 
**  jesty,  and  solicit  the  houses  of  parliament,  to  hasten 
**  unto  us,  with  all  possible  speed,  the  provisions  in 
*^  those  letters  7  contained :  and  that  there  might 
**  nothing  be  omitted,  that  by  solicitation  could  be 
'*  obtained,  there  were  agents  also  sent  thither  from 
^  the  army  to  solicit  for  them.  By  letters  ttom  this 
**  board  of  the  twentieth  of  February  1642,  directed 
**  to  Mr.  Speaker,  we  again  desired,  with  all  poasihie 
^^  earnestness,  that  the  provisions  of  all  sorts,  ex- 
**  pressed  in  those  three  letters  of  the  twentieth  of 
*'  January,  and  the  dockets  therewith  sent,  might  be 
**  hastened  to  us ;  and  that  the  said  seven  thousand 
**  eight  hundred  fourscore  and  thirteen  pounds  three 
^*  shillings,  for  arms  to  be  provided  in  Holland,  might 
'^  be  speedily  paid.  And  in  those  last  letters  we  again 
^*  signified  our  miserable  and  unspeakable  want  of 
**  victuals,  arms,  munition,  money,  shoes,  and  other 
**  necessaries ;  and  that  if  the  supplies  we  moved  for 
"  came  not  speedily,  we  were  unavoidably  in  danger 
**  to  be  as  much  devoured  by  our  own  wants,  as  by 
''^  the  sword  of  the  rebels ;  and  that  our  want  cf 
^  com  was  so  much  the  more,  in  regard  that,  in 
**  confidence  to  be  plentifully  supplied  Ibrth  of  Eng- 
**  land,  we  caused  great  destruction  to  be  made  of 
*'  com ;  there  being  indeed  nothing  conducing  more 
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*<  to  the  destnictkni  of  rebdb,  than  the  burning  of  all  book 
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••  com.  -_«_« 


••  We  also  then  signified  the  necessity  of  sending  *^^^' 
^^  a  farther  supply  of  powder  and  match ;  and  we 
**  declared,  that  no  words  could  sufficiently  express 
^  the  greatness  of  the  danger  we  should  incur,  if  our 
**  supplies  came  not  speedily :  that  the  plate  brought 
^  in  amounted  not  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
**  pounds;  a  sum  very  inconsiderable  towards  relief 
^  of  the  officers.  By  letters  of  this  board  of  the 
«'  twenty-fifth  of  Februaiy  1642,  directed  to  Mr. 
*^  Speaker,  we  signified,  that  when  our  means  from 
^*  thence  failed,  and  our  credits  could  hold  out  no 
'^  longer,  we  were  constrained,  towards  relief  of  the 
^  army,  to  force  from  the  protestant  merchants  here, 
<«  as  well  English  as  strangers,  not  only  the  commo- 
*^  dities  they  had  brought  hither,  but  the  native 
^  commodities  also ;  undertaking  to  them  that  they 
^  should  receive  payment  at  London ;  which  failing, 
^  that  those  that  would  supply  us  were  disheartened, 
^  and  durst  not  come  hither  with  commodities ; 
"  wherefore  we  again,  by  those  letters,  besought 
*^  speedy  supply  from  thence ;  declaring  that  other« 
**  wise  the  army  and  we  must  perish ;  and  so  far  we 
**  were  transported  with  grief,  in  the  consideration 
^^  of  the  high  extremities  of  this  kingdom,  and  army, 
^  as  we  did,  by  those  letters,  lament  for  the  shame 
'*  and  dishonour,  which  we  then  foresaw  would  re- 
^  fleet  upon  the  English  nation,  if  then,  after  so  long 
**  and  often  forewamings,  given  by  us  to  that  ho<- 
*^  nourable  house,  this  kingdom  were  lost,  and  that 
''  for  want  of  supplies  from  thence ;  wherein'  we  then 
^*  declared,  that  all  the  comfort  left  us  was,  that  we 
'*  had  done  our  parts*  and  discharged  our  duties  to 
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BOOK  «  God,  to  his  majesty,  and  to  all  lug  kingdoim^  who 
'  -  *^  must  have  borne  their  parts  with  us  in  so  heayjr  a 
"  loss. 

**  By  letters  from  this  board,  dated  the  ti^enty* 
*^  third  of  March  1642,  directed  to  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
**  signified  that  our  wants  enforced  us  to  distribute 
^^  the  soldiers,  for  their  victuals,  in  and  throughout 
**  this  city  and  suburbs ;  which,  we  signified,  cxHild 
^*  not  long  hold,  considering  the  poverty  of  this 
"  place ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  utter  confusion,  we 
**  did  again  and  again  beseech  most  earnestly,  that, 
**  above  all  things,  victuals  and  munition  might  be 
**  sent  us  speedily ;  and  that  money,  arms,  clothes, 
*^  shoes,  and  other  provisions  might  also  be  sent ;  de- 
*^  daring,  that  if  they  yet  came  speedily,  the  kn^- 
**  dom,  and  his  majesty's  forces  here,  might  be  there- 
*^  by  redeemed  out  of  part  of  their  distresses ;  and 
**  we  enabled,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  give  his 
**  majesty  such  an  account  of  this  kingdom,  as  would 
*^  be  for  the  glory  of  the  king  our  master,  and  ilie 
*'  honour  of  the  English  nation,  in  the  subduing  this 
^  horrid  rebellion ;  which,  by  reason  of  our  wants, 
**  and  in  no  other  respect,  was  then  grown  vefy 
''  terrible :  and  we  did  again  call  for  the  proviffioss, 
•*  moved  for  by  our  several  former  letters  of  the 
**  twentieth  of  January,  and  twentieth  of  Febmaiy, 
**  and  for  the  payment  of  the  seven  thousand  eight 
''  hundred  fourscore  and  thirteen  pounds  three  shil- 
**  lings,  for  arms  to  be  provided  in  Holland,  and 
"  those  also  which  we  expect  from  London ;  dedar- 
*^  ing,  that  unless  those  supplies  came,  we  should  be 
^  disabled  from  doing  service  on  the  rebels  the  then 
*'  next  spring,  or  the  then  succeeding  summer ;  and 
**  must  undoubtedly  put  the  rebels  mto  a  oondition 
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of  prevailing  against  us,  Which  we  well  beUeted  book 
the  kingdom  of  England  would  never  have  per->-    ^'^' 


mitted  against  so  faithful  servants  and  valiant  9oU    ^^^* 
**  diers,  as  his  majesty  yet  had  here. 

**  By  those  letters  also  we  signified,  that  it  was 
**  necessary  that  there  should  be  here,  at  this  har- 
**  hour  of  Dublin,  by  the  middle  of  April,  at  least 
*^  two  ships  of  good  strength ;  and  that  the  ships  de-< 
**  signed  for  guarding  the  other  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
*^  this  kingdom,  should  be  hastened  away  with  all 
**  possible  speed.     By  letters  from  this  board  di- 
**  rected  to  Mr.  Speaker,  dated  the  fourth  of  April 
**  1648,  we  represented  again  the  unspeakable  mise- 
^^  ries  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  for  want  of  all 
*^  things ;  and  all  those  made  the  more  insupportable, 
^*  in  the  want  of  food ;  and  that  this  city  was  then 
'^  apparently  found  to  be  unable  to  help  us,  as  it  had 
*^  formerly  done ;  and  repeated  again,  in  as  lively 
^'  terms  as  we  could,  the  high  extremities  fallen,  and 
''  increasing  upon  us ;  declaring,  that  we  were  en- 
^  forced  to  see,  who  had  any  thing  yet  left  him  Hot 
**  taken  fi^m  him,  to  help  us ;  and  that  although 
"  there  were  but  few  such,  and  some  poor  merchants, 
"  whom  we  had  formerly,  by  the  law  of  necessity, 
"  utterly  undone ;  yet,  that  we  were  forced  to  wrest 
*'  their  commodities  from  them :  that  there  were  few 
"  here,  of  ourselves  or  others,  that  had  not  felt  their 
*^  parts  in  the  enforced  rigour  of  our  proceedings  to- 
^  wards  preserving  the  army ;  and  we  earnestly  de^ 
'*  sired,  that  his  majesty,  and  the  English  nation, 
^'  might  not  suffer  so  great,  if  not  irrecoverable  pre- 
^*  jadice  and  dishonour,  as  must  unavoidably  be  the 
^'  consequence  of  our  not  being  relieved  suddenly ; 
^  bat  that  yet,  although  it  were  then  even  almost  at 
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BOOK  ^  the  point  to  be  too  late,  supplies  of  victuals,  and 
•     **  munition,  in  present  might  be  hastened  hither^  to 

1643.  «  ](;eep  life»  until  the  rest  might  foliow:  declaring 
'^  also,  that  there  was  no  victual  in  the  rtore^  and 
^  that  there  would  not  be  an  hundred  barrels  of 
«  powder  left,  when  the  out-garrisons,  as  they  must 
'*  then  instantly  have  been,  were  supplied ;  and  that 
^  the  residue  of  our  provisions  must  also  come 
^  speedily  after,  or  otherwise  that  England  could 
^  not  hope  to  secure  Ireland,  or  secure  themselves 
«  against  Ireland ;  but  in  the  loss  of  it,  must  lode 
'*  for  such  enemies  from  hence,  as  would  perpetually 
'<  disturb  the  peace  of  his  majesty,  and  his  idngdom 
**  of  England ;  and  among  them,  by  sea  and  land, 
^  as  we  had  often  formerly  represented  thither; 
^  which  mischiefis  we  signified  might  yet  be  pre- 
^'  vented,  if  we  were  but  then  forthwith  enabled, 
^*  from  thence,  witk  means  to  overcome  this  rebel- 
« lion. 

**  We  then  also  again  renewed  our  requests  for 
^  the  provisions  mentioned  in  our  letters  of  the 
*^  twentieth  of  January,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
^^  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  fourscore  and  thir- 
'*  teen  pounds  three  shillings,  for  arms  to  be  pro- 
**  vided  in  Holland,  besides  those  we  expected  from 
*'  London :  we  then  also  sent,  enclosed  in  our  letters 
'*  to  Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  writing,  signed  by  sun- 
^'  dry  officers  of  the  army,  which  was  in  a  style 
*'  threatening  much  danger ;  whereby  iq»peared  the 
*'  high  necessity  of  hastening  treasure  hither  to  pay 
*'  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  and  provide  vie- 
'<  tual  for  the  soldiers.  On  the  tenth  of  April  164S, 
*^  we  received  letters  from  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  ae- 
**  venteenth  of  March,  in  answer  to  our  letters  of 
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^  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  of  Februaiy.  Those  book 
**  letters  from  Mr.  Speaker  advised  ftee  trade  and . 


**  truck  to  be  given  to  merchants,  by  taking  our  na*  *^** 
^  tive  commodities^  that  cannot  be  manufactured 
"  here,  for  their  com,  and  other  victuals,  and  carry- 
*'  ing  them  into  England,  or  other  places  not  prohi- 
**  bited.  And  by  our  letters  directed  to  Mr.  Speaker, 
"  dated  the  twenty-second  of  April,  in  answer  to  his 
*'  said  letters  of  the  seventeenth  of  March,  we  made 
*'  it  appear,  that  that  design  could  not  hdd  to  de- 
*•  rive  benefit  to  this  army.  By  those  our  letters 
'^  we  signified  also,  that  the  necessities  of  the  army 
''  still  pressed  us,  by  degrees,  to  break  the  mer- 
^'  chants  here,  by  wresting  their  commodities  from 
''  them,  upon  promise  of  satisfaction  in  England : 
^*  that  the  failing  of  that  satisfaction  in  England,  as 
**  it  had  undone  them,  so  had  it  infinitely  prejudiced 
''  the  service  here :  that  we  engaged  the  word  of 
''  this  state,  to  procure  payment  to  many  others, 
^^  out  of  the  next  treasure  that  shall  arrive  forth  of 
*^  England,  (which  courses,  though  very  hard,  did 
^'  help  us  for  a  time ;)  that  when  those  failed,  we 
^'  begun  at  ourselves,  then  at  others,  then  at  all  fra- 
*^  temities,  and  corporations,  as  bakers,  brewers, 
^'  butchers,  vintners,  and  the  like ;  then  at  all  parti- 
«  cular  persons  observed  to  have  any  visible  sub- 
^  stance,  not  being  able  to  spare  poor  men,  who  (to 
^*  gain  a  poor  living)  made  profession,  some  of  sell- 
'<  ing  hot  waters,  and  some  of  cutting  tobacco :  that 
'<  in  the  end,  all  other  means  failing,  we  had  re- 
'<  course  to  the  only  native  commodity,  hides ;  seiz« 
'*  ing  on  all  that  could  be  found,  either  on  ship- 
**  board,  ready  to  be  exported  hence,  (with  purpose 
'<  in  some  of  the  owners  of  them  to  return  victuals 
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*^  on  shore ;  prepared  for  ship-board ;  and  made  use 


1644.  («  of  them  to  get  the  army  in  a  few  days'  bread, 
^  still  hoping  provisions  of  victual  might  come  to 
**  keep  them  alive ;  which  did  draw  upon  us  infinite 
•*  clamour. 

*^  And  by  the  said  letters  we  earnestly  besought, 
*^  that  before  we  should  be  utterly  swallowed  up  in 
'*  the  confusion  of  affairs,  wherewith  we  were  beset, 
'^  the  destruction  of  this  state,  and  army,  and  king- 
*^  dom,  being  then  no  less  feared  to  arise  from  tbe 
**  army,  though  sent  hither  for  their  preservation, 
•*  than  from  the  fury  of  the  rebels,  if  that  honour- 
^*  aUe  house  would  not  look  back  into  all  our  aeve* 
'^  ral  letters  sent  thither,  which  we  then  dedaied 
*^  should  for  ever  acquit  us  before  God,  and  the 
^'  world ;  as  having  discharged  our  duties  to  God,  to 
*^  his  majesty,  and  to  this  his  kingdom,  in  fully,  and 
^*  timely,  and  often  representing  thither  the  evils 
**  then  ready  to  seize  upon  this  state,  the  army,  and 
<^  the  kingdom,  and  the  means  of  preventing  them ; 
"  yet  at  last  they  would  be  pleased  to  review  our 
"  said  several  letters  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty. 
"  fifth  of  February,  of  the  twentieth  of  January, 
**  twenty-third  of  March,  and  fourth  of  April.  We 
**  then  also  signified  that  the  soldiers,  pressed  through 
^  wants,  attempted  tumults  and  mutiny,  plundered 
<<  divers  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  dty,  as  well  Eng- 
^<  lish  and  protestants,  as  others :  that  we  appre- 
'^  bended  those  disorders  but  beginnings  of  what, 
"  we  doubted,  would  then  shortly  ensue,  even  the 
•*  ransack  of  this  city,  if,  by  supplies  forth  rf  Eng- 
**  land,  it  were  not  prevented :  that  then  there  would 
♦*  be  no  TcAige  left,  either  for  the  army,  or  other 
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<*  Engiigh  here:  that  we  were  not  aUe  to  send  out  boo« 

VII 

**  the  aoldia^s^  for  want  of  money  to  furnish  ordi-. 


f *  nary  necessities,  and  of  ammunition:  wherefore  *^^- 
**  we  then  again  earnestly  moved,  that  some  means 
f*  ]n%fat  be  found  for  compljring  with  our  desires,  in 
**  those  our  several  letters  expressed ;  certifying, 
^  that  the  state  of  affairs  here  could  not  possibly 
^'  admit  the  least  deferring ;  and  that  no  help  was 
'*  to  be  expected  from  hence ;  as  we  had  often,  and 
^  fully,  in  former  letters,  signified  thither :  that  if 
**  it  were  not  immediately  supplied  forth  of  £ng* 
''  land  with  powder,  we  should  not  be  able  to  de- 
**  fend  ourselves,  or  offend  the  rebels ;  and  that, 
'*  above  all  things,  munition,  money,  and  victuals, 
'^  were,  of  necessity,  to  be  sent  in  the  first  place ; 
f'  and  the  other  provisions  to  be  sent  after,  which 
f*  also  we  certified  most  needful  to  be  done  with  all 
^  possiUe  speed. 

<'  By  our  letters  of  the  sixth  of  May  1648,  di- 
f*  rected  to  Mr.  Speaker,  we  signified  how  necessary 
**  it  was,  that  the  intended  establishment  should  be 
^'  considered  there,  and  put  into  such  a  way  as  to 
•*  be  made  perfect,  and,  receiving  his  majesty's  gra- 
*'  eious  approbation,  might  be  sent  hither ;  which 
^  we  desired  to  be  hastened,  that  the  officers,  who 
f«  daily  labour  in  the  public  services,  might  the  bet- 
**  Ux  know  what  they  are  to  have ;  of  which  esta- 
**  btishment  we  have  not  yet  had  any  return.  By 
«<  our  letters  to  Mr.  Speaker  of  the  11th  of  May 
^  164S,  we  signified,  that  although  by  letters  from 
^  Mr.  Speaker,  dated  the  17th  day  of  March,  it  was 
^  advertised  hither,  that  six  weeks'  provision  of  vic- 
**  taab,  for  each  province,  was  in  preparing,  yet 
*^  that  it  was  not  come,  or  if  it  was  come,  that  it 
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BOOR  <*  was  a  supply  far  below  that  wMch  was  necessaiy 
^"'  **  to  be  then  sent  hither.  And  we  then  again  re- 
1 643.  «<  peated  the  miserable  condition  of  this  army,  through 
^'  want  of  all  things,  especially  money,  victuals, 
**  clothes,  arms,  and  munition :  that  there  were  not 
*^  above  forty  barrels  of  powder  in  the  store,  (a 
**  mean  and  inconsiderable  quantity  for  this  army, 
**  on  whom  depends  the  preservation  of  the  king- 
**  dom,)  and  we  again  desired,  in  case  of  so  high 
^<  and  eminent  danger,  and  that  with  all  possible 
**  importunity,  that  a  course  might  be  then  instantly 
*^  taken  for  hastening  away  powder  with  all  speed, 
**  and  that  the  other,  provisions  also  of  all  sorts, 
**  mentioned  in  our  former  several  letters  of  the 
''  80th  of  January,  20th  and  25th  of  February,  the 
'*  28d  oC,  March,  and  the  4th  and  22d  of  April, 
**  might  be  also  hastened  away ;  and  that  the  seven 
'^  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourscore  and  thir- 
**  teen  pounds  three  shillings,  for  arms  to  be  pro- 
"  vided  in  Holland,  besides  those  we  expected  firom 
**  London,  might  be  paid. 

*^  By  those  letters  also  we  signified,  that  we  could 
**  not  hut  lament  our  misfortune,  and  the  dishonour 
^*  reflecting  on  the  English  nation,  that  the  season 
*'  of  the  year  should  be  so  far  entered  into,  and  yet 
<*  (notwithstanding  all  the  representations,  often^ 
**  and  timely  enough  made  thither  of  affairs  here) 
^*  no  means  put  into  our  power  to  make  use  thereof, 
**  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  but  instead 
**  therepf,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavour  and 
**  industry  here  used  to  prevent  it,  we  then  beheld 
"  ourselves  sunk  deeply  into  a  gulph  of  confusion, 
*^  and  distress  of  affairs,  being  equally  in  dax^ger  to 
^*  be  devoured  through  our  wants,  or  to  be  destroyed 
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*^  by  the  rebels,  for  want  of  needful  habiliments  of  boor 
"  war  to  enable  our  defence,  as  had  been  formerly  _Z!!l— 
"  often  and  fully  declared  thither ;  and  therefore  we    *^^^' 
**  again  pressed  to  be  redeemed  from  the  terribleness 
*^  of  our  condition,  by  such  timely  accessions  of  sup- 
^  plies  forth  of  England,  as  were  contained  in  oinr 
*^  said  former  despatches. 

**  By  our  letters  to  Mr.  Speaker,  dated  the  I6th 
''  of  May  1643,  we  desired  that  S20l.  might  be  paid 
^*  there,  as  we  had  formerly  desired,  for  sundry  par- 
^  ticulars  necessary  for  the  chirurgeons  of  this  army; 
^  there  being  a  great  want  thereof  for  the  cures  of 
^  wounded  men.  And  then  we  sent,  and  employed 
'^  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  knight,  a  member  of  this 
*^  army,  purposely  to  solicit  the  means  of  our  relief, 
'*  that  so  we  might  omit  nothing  that  we  conceived 
^  might  conduce  to  the  hastening  of  our  expected 
"  supplies.  And  by  our  letters  of  the  l6th  of  May, 
'*  then  sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  we  signified,  that  the 
"  kingdom  was  then  in  more  danger  than  ever  to 
'*  be  forced  out  of  our  hands,  for  want  of  timely 
**  supplies  out  of  England ;  and  we  desired  most 
**  earnestly,  that  his  despatch  might  be  hastened  for 
*^  our  preservation,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  king 
**  and  kingdom  of  England  might  yet  then  be  iH*e- 
'*  served  from  that  irrecoverable  prejudice  and  dis- 
**  honour,  which  must  necessarily  accompany  and 
^*  follow  the  loss  of  this  kingdom. 

*'  And  here  we  may  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
*'  we  prevailed  with  divers  persons  to  advance  pro- 
**  virions  to  us,  at  several  times,  to  answer  the  cry- 
"  11^  necessities  of  this  army ;  and  to  some  we  gave 
^  our  bills,  in  nature  of  IhUs  of  exchange,  and  to 
Mothers,  our  own  bonds,  undertaking  repayment  at 
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BOOK  <«  London  bj  the  parfiament  there;  which  we  did 
'- — "  in  confidence  to  find  readj  payment  there  accord- 


1643. 


^  ingly :  and  we  do  not  yet  hear  that  those  bills  of 
<'  exchange,  or  bonds,  are  yet  paid  there ;  but  we 
**  find  some  of  the  parties  ready  to  sue  and  implead 
*'  us  here,  for  those  debts^  though  contracted  only 
"  for  the  public  service. 

**  Which  proceeding  of  this  board,  from  time  to 
^  time,  we  thus  at  large  deduce,  that  so  it  may  ap- 
^  pear  fiilly  that  we  have  discharged  those  duties 
^  which  we  owe  to  his  majesty,  and  to  the  trust  of 
'^  his  majesty's  affairs  here,  in  representing  thither 
**  fully,  and  timely,  and  often,  the  wants  and  ex- 
^  tremities  to  which  this  kingdom  and  army  were 
^  reduced,  and  the  means  requisite  to  be  sent  for 
^  relief  and  preservation  of  both ;  and  yet  in  all 
'<  that  time,  namely  from  the  said  twentieth  day  of 
'<  January  1642,  to  the  tenth  of  June  164S,  which 
^  is  the  day  of  the  date  of  our  letters,  to  which 
'*  yours  of  the  fourth  of  July  is  an  answer,  or  from 
^*  that  time  to  this,  there  arrived  here,  as  sent  from 
**  the  parliament  of  England,  towards  the  relief  of 
'*  this  army,  and  for  maintenance  of  this  war,  but 
*'  the  particulars  following,  viz.  forty-nine  thousand 
**  two  hundred  forty-eight  pounds  of  butter ;  forty- 
'*  nine  thousand  six  hundred  forty-nine  pounds  of 
^  dieese ;  four  hundred  forty-seven  barrels  and  a 
**  half  of  wheat  and  rye ;  three  hundred  threescore 
**  and  seven  barrels  of  pease ;  and  three  hundred 
^  fifty-six  barrels  of  oats ;  also  five  hundred  suits  of 
^  clothes,  one  thousand  cassocks,  two  thousand  dght 
**  hundred  and  eighteen  caps;  also  eight  and  twenty 
'*  hundred  three  quarters  and  one  pound  of  match, 
*^  thirty-eight  hundred  two  quarters  and  nine  pound 
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f^of  shot»  and  three  hundred  threescore  mid  four-  book 
"  tern  barrels  of  powder ;  of  which  provisions  of     ^"' 
1^  munition,  there  were  three  hundred  and  one  and    l^^3. 
^  ioity  barrels  of  powder,  and  five  hundred  fifty-five 
^*  pound  two  quarters  and  four  and  twenty  pound 
**  of  match,  which  was  the  munition  we  had  con-* 
"  tracted  for  here,  and  in  the  way,  coming  from 
**  Holland^  was  intercepted  at  sea,  and  carried  to 
**  Calais,  and  afterwards  set  free  there  by  the  mediae 
^  tion  of  his  majesty,  and  the  houses  of  parliament 
^  in  England,  but  the  price  thereof  stands  charged 
*^  on  the  said  houses  of  parliament. 

**  This  was  not  above  a  week's  provision,  or  there^ 
'^  abouts,  of  victuals,  for  the  army  in  Lemster,  be* 
^'ing  fifteen  regiments  of  foot,  and  twenty-two 
^  troops  of  horse,  and  four  troops  of  dragoons,  be-» 
**  sides  train  of  artillery,  and  four  hundred  firelocks ; 
''  so  as  certainly  there  was  a  failure  in  supplying  us, 
^'  and  that  failure  was  not  occasioned  through  any 
^^  neglect  on  our  parts,  in  not  representing  thither 
'^  the  wants  and  extremities  endured  by  this  army ; 
^  and  the  means  of  their  supply  is,  as  we  conceive, 
''  very  dear  by  those  several  despatches  sent  from 
^  us  to  Mr.  Speaker.  And  seeing,  that  the  charge 
""  of  this  war  was  referred  to,  and  undertaken  by, 
**  the  houses  of  parliament  of  England,  and  that  by 
<<  those  despatches  they  fully  understood  the  condi- 
^  tion  of  affairs  here,  we  offer  it  to  any  man's  con- 
^  ndsration,  whether  or  no  we  had  not  just  cause 
^  to  conceive,  and  accordingly  to  express  in  that  act 
^  of  council^  that  our  difficulties,  which  were  neces- 
"  sary  to  be  mentioned  in  that  act,  were  occasioned 
*^  through  the  failure  of  the  houses  of  parliament  in 
''England. 

VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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BOOK      <<  And  whereas  fOu  write^  that  the  IcMfds  and  com- 

vn 
! — ^  mons  in  parliament  do  believe  we  have  sent  copies 

1 643t    ic  ^  our  said  letters  and  act  of  council  to  bis  majesty, 

*'  it  is  true,  that  we  have  so  done ;  and  therein  ac- 

^  quitted  ourselves  towards  that  duty  which  we  owe 

<'  him ;  and  had  failed  in  our  duties,  tf  we  had  done 

^  otherwise.    But  how  from  that,  as  we  conceive, 

^  necessary  and  true  expressicai  of  ours  in  the  said 

*<  act  of  council,  or  from  our  sending  a  copy  thereof, 

^  and  of  our  said  letters,  to  his  majesty,  there  can 

^  be  any  just  cause  to  suspect  (as  your  letters  seem 

'*  to  infer)  there  is  such  an  impious  design  now  on 

**  foot,  as  your  letters  mention,  we  confess  we  do  Hot 

<*  understand,  or  any  design  at  all  other  than  the 

^*  needful  settling  here  of  the  imposition,  in  nature 

^^  of  an  excise,  in  those  our  letters  and  act  of  council 

*^  mentioned ;  without  which  this  army  could  not 

"  have  subsisted  to  tins  time ;  and  was  pressed  by 

^*  the  committee  from  the  parliament  here,  but  then 

^  avoided ;  our  hopes  being  then  more,  and  our  me- 

*'  cessities  not  so  great  as  they  were  when  we  laid  it 

**  And  as  we  find  by  your  letters,  that  the  lords  and 

''  commons  in  parliament  there  have  done  as  the 

^  right,  by  your  said  letters,  to  signify  that  tbey 

**  cannot  think  we  intended,  by  that  expression,  to 

'*  farther  the  design  in  your  letters  mentioned,  so  we 

<^  hold  jt  necessary  to  declare,  that  we  neither  have 

**  forgotten,  nor  can  forget,  the  present  oonditioQ  of 

^*  that  kingdom ;  but  we  have  a  loi^  time  behdd, 

^  and  still  behold,  and  lament  with  Ueeding  hearts, 

'*  the  woful  condition  of  that  kingdom,  and  how 

**  Ood^s  hand  is  still  stretched  oat  agMJast  us^  in 

**  those  heavy  distractions  there;  yet  we  oom&it 

**  ourselves  with  hope,  that  God,  in  m&Kj  to  his 
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**  majesty,  and  to  all  faia  kiagdoitis  and  pec^le,  will  book 
''  at  lengtli^  in  his  own  good  time,  answer  the  prayers  • 
*^  and  teiffs  of  us  his  majesty's  servants,  and  many 
<*  thousands  of  (rthers  his  good  subjects  there,  and 
*^  here,  continually  poured  out  for  his  majesty,  and 
**  his  kingdom^  in  removing  that  heavy  judgment, 
'^  and  settling  peace  and  tranquillity  there,  to  the 
**  glory  of  God,  the  hon<Mir  of  his  majesty,  and  the 
**  joint  happiness  of  all  his  subjects,  in  all  his  king* 
*^  doms  and  dominions. 

'*  Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  supplies  of  all  sorts 
*^  sent  hither  by  the  parliament,  but  do  very  well  re* 
*^  member  them.  But  we  confess  we  know  not  what 
**  relief  coming  hither  hath  been  taken  away,  either 
^  by  sea  or  land,  or  by  whom,  or  what  discourage* 
'*  ment  hath  been  given  them  in  return :  only  we 
^*  have  h^urd,  that  the  shipping,  employed  by  the 
*'  rebels  at  Wexford,  did  give  them  some  interrupt 
*^  tion  at  sea ;  and  that  was  occasioned  by  ne^ect  of 
^  duty  in  those  who  commanded  the  ships  designed 
**  for  the  guard  of  the  coasts  of  this  kii^dokn :  and 
*'  the  said  ship  bound  hither  from  Holland  with  mu- 
''  nition,  which  we  had  contracted  for  here,  was  in- 
**  tercqtted  at  sea,  and  carried  to  Calais,  and  after- 
^  wards  set  frefe  there,  by  the  mediation  of  his  ma- 
"^jeMy  and  the  houses  of  parliament  in  England. 
^  And  we  find  that  some  ships,  sent  hither  it  seems 
^  at  first  with  provisions  from  London,  and  other 
^  fthip6  bound  hither  with  provisions  on  i»Jvate  men's 
"  adventures,  were  taken  away  even  from  this  haiv 
**  bour,  a  few  days  before  the  cessation  of  arms  here, 
**  as  they  werfe  coming  in,  and  carried  to  Liverpool, 
**  by  one  captam  Dau^k,  a  person  employed  by  the 
^two  houses  of  parliament  there,  in  the  command 

c  c  2 
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BOOK  <<  of  a  ship;  and  that  ship  commanded  by  Dausk, 
.  **  and  other  ships  employed  at  Liverpool,  do  now, 


1643.  u  ^^^  jii^y^  2  l^Qg  ^^Q  stayed  on  that  side,  laden 
'<  with  provision  of  victuals,  coals,  and  other  neces- 
*^  sary  relief  bound  from  thence  hither  to  be  sold; 
**  which,  if  they  had  arrived  here,  would  have 
^^  brought  great  relief  to  this  army,  and  the  inhabi- 
**  tants  in  this  city,  though  on  the  adventure  of  the 
*^  bringers ;  which  we  hold  necessary  to  represent 
**  thither,  to  the  end  that  their  uncharitaUeness  to- 
*^  wards  those  poor  men  that  would  adventure  hither 
**  to  relieve  us,  and  their  inhumanity  towards  this 
^^  distressed  army  and  city,  and  many  of  his  majesty's 
<^  protestant  subjects  therein,  might  appear  so,  as 
*'  they,  or  others,  may  not  presume  hereafter  to  of- 
**  fend  in  that  kind. 

"And  whereas  you  write,  that  we  should  not  cod- 
^*  ceive  that  only  th^  charge  of  this  war  was  referred 
'*  to,  and  undertaken  by,  the  parliament,  as  if  their 
*'  part  were  to  be  our  bankers,  only  to  provide  okk 
^*  nies  for  us  to  spend,  and  were  not  to  advise  and 
'*  direct  the  managing  of  the  war ;  we  ccmfess  we 
^  neither  did,  nor  do  omceive.  the  parliament  there 
*<  to  be  bankers  for  us ;  but  did  esteem  them,  as 
^  those  to  whom  the  king  our  master  referred  the 
*^  charge  of  this  war,  and  to  whom,  as  so  intrusted 
^  by  his  majesty,  this  board,  from  time  to  time,  made 
**  ai^lication ;  and  if  any  advice  had  come  from  them, 
^'  concerning  the  managing  of  the  war,  we  should  have 
^  endeavoured  to  have  made  the  best  use  thered; 
*^  for  the  fiirtherance  of  his  migesty's  service  here 
*<  And  here  we  hold  it  necessary  to  declare,  that 
^^  when  we  understood,  that  his  majesty,  at  the 
<'  humUe  desire  of  the  lords  and  conmions  of  parUa- 
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<"  ment  in  England,  had,  in  April  1643,  granted  a  book 
'<  Gommission  to  some  members  of  both  houses,  for . 


'*  ordering  and  disposing  all  matters  there,  for  the    ^^'^^' 

^  defence,  relief,  and  recovery  of  this  kingdom ; 

^  and  that  his  majesty  commanded  all  hisr  officers, 

**  ministers,  and  subjects  of  his  kingdoms  of  Eng- 

**  land   and  Ireland,  to  be  obedient,  aiding,  and 

**  assisting  to  the  said  commissioners  in  the  due  ex- 

^  ecution  of  the  said  commission ;  and  that  by  his 

*^  majesty's  instructions,  annexed  to  the  said  com- 

*^  mission,  his  majesty  gave  it  in  chai^'to  those 

**  commissioners,  to  advertise  his  lieutenant  of  Ire- 

<'  land,  the  council,  and  other  governors  and  com- 

**  manders  here,  what  they  conceived  to  be  needful 

^  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  best  manner, 

^  for  the  defence  of  this  his  kingdom,  and  ease  of  the 

**  great  charges  and  expenses,  which,  by  occasion  of 

^  this  rebellion,  lay  upon  his  loving  subjects  of  his 

*'  kingdom  of  England :  we  therefore,  by  our  letters 

**  of  the  seventh  of  June  1642,  directed  to  those  his 

'^majesty's  commissioners,  besought,  among  other 

'^  things,  present  and  particular  direction  for  the 

'*  prosecution  of  the  war;  which  yet  we  have  not 

"  received :  only  we  had  advice  from  thence,  to  send 

^  some  forces  into  Connaught ;  which  was  done ; 

'^  and  for  sending  some  forces  into  Munster,  which, 

*Vby  our  letters  of  the  thirteenth  of  September  1642, 

^  to  the  commissioners  there,  we  signified  was  not 

**  possible  for  us  to  do,  unless  we  were  plentifully 

*^  supplied  of  those  things,  whereof  the  wants  then 

**  certified  thither  did  then  disable  us. 

"  Concerning  the  commission  in  your  letters  men- 
^  tioned,  it  was  not  to  hear  what  the  rebels  would 
*^  say,  or  propound  for  their  own  advantage,  as  your 

c  c  8 
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BOOK  **  letters  mention;  but  liis  mujesky  having  rec^ved 
^"'  **  an  humble  petition,  in  the  name  of  the  lecusants 
1 643.  u  Qf  Ireland,  desiring  to  be  heard,  his  majesty  thought 
^*  it  rxoi  unjust,  or  inconvenient  for  him,  to  recdve 
^  firom  them  wb^t  they  could  saj  unto  him ;  to 
*<  whom  they  insinuated  that  they  wmild  yet  yield 
**  due  obedience.  And  therefore  his  majesty,  hy  his 
*<  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
**  (wherein  he  declared  his  extreme  detestation  of 
^*  the  odious  rebellion,  which  the  recusants  of  Ire- 
**  land  have,  without  any  ground  or  colour,  raised 
**  against  him,  his  crown,  and  dignity,)  authorized 
**  some  of  his  ministers  here,  to  hear  at  large  what 
^*  the  petitioners  should  say,  or  propound ;  which  his 
**  majesty,  by  the  said  commission,  directed  that  the 
^  petitioners,  or  the  principal  of  them,  authorised  by 
**  the  rest,  should  set  down  in  writing  under  their 
^^  hands ;  and  the  commissioners  to  send  the  same  to 
**  his  majesty ;  whereupon  his  majesty  by  the  said 
**  commission  declared,  he  would  take  such  fiirther 
^*  consi4eration,  as  should  be  just,  honourable,  and 
^  fit  for  his  majesty :  and  that  that  course  gave  not 
^  the  least  interruption  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
**  war,  appears  by  this,  that  on  the  eighteenth  of 
**  March  (being  in  the  time  the  commissioners,  au- 
^  thorissed  by  his  majesty,  gave  meeting  to  those  of 
**  the  other  side,  upon  that  commission)  the  lord 
*'  marquis  of  Qrmond,  though  one  of  those  commis- 
•*  sioners,  in  his  return  from  Rosse  with  about  two 
^  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse 
"  of  his  majesty's  army,  fought  with  the  army  rf  the 
**  rebels,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand  foot,  and 
''  six  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and  obtained  a  happy 
'*  and  glorious  victory  against  them ;  and  the  rebels* 
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-^*  amy  bmug  defeated,  and  whotty  rduted,  and  their  book 
^  l^aggage  and  Bdunitiaii  seized  on,  his  majesty's - 


finrcea  lodged  that  night  where  they  had  gained  '^^^' 
^  the  victory,  as  by  former  letters  of  this  board,  of 
.^  the  fourth  of  April  164S|  directed  to  Mr,  Speaker, 
^  we  fonnerly  signified  thither :  which  we  thus  re^ 
^  peat,  to  manifest  that  that  commission,  or  the 
^^  meetiiig  thereupon,  gave  not  any  manner  of  inter- 
^  niption  to  the  proceeding  of  the  war. 

^  Concerning  the  letters  you  mention,  to  divest 
^  the  committee  of  both  houses  there  of  an  authority 
^  given  them  l^  both  houses,  we  remember  that  his 
^  msgesty,  by  his  letters  of  the  third  of  February 
*^  lM2^  understanding  that  the'  then  justices  and 
^  council  had  admitted,  without  his  order  or  know* 
**  ledge,  to  sit  in  council  with  them  in  this  his  king- 
^'  dom,  Mr.  Robert  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  and 
'^  that  thereby  they  were  become  so  bold,  as  to  tak& 
^  upon  them  to  hear,  a^d  debate  of  matters  treated 
^*  of  in  council,  his  majesty,  by  his  said  letters,  sig- 
**  nified  by  his  express  command,  that  they  should 
**  not  be  permitted  to  sit,  or  be  present  any  more  at 
**  his  majesty's  council-table  here ;  but  if  they  had 
^^  any  business,  his  majesty  willed,  that  they  should 
'*  attend  as  others  of  their  quality :  which  his  ma- 
"jesty's  pleasure  was  humbl^y  obeyed  by  his  said 
^^  justices  and  council,  with  that  duty  and  submis- 
**  sion,  which  was  due  from  them  to  his  royal  com- 
«  mands*  And  as  his  majesty,  by  his  said  letters, 
^  required,  that,  if  those  persons  had  any  business^ 
*^  they  should  attend,  as  others  of  their  quality ;  so^ 
^  if  they  had  afterwards  offered  any  business  at  this 
<<  board,  they  should  have  been  heard  therein ;  which 
«« was  also  signified  to  them  before  their  departure 
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BOOK  <<  hence.    And  now,  upon  this  occasion,  we  liaTing 
**  perused  the  copies  they  ddivered  at  this  boaid,  of 


1643.  u  i;),^  or^^r  Qf  i^i^  houses  dated  the  sixth  of  Octo- 
'^  ber  1642,  and  of  their  instructions,  do  find  indeed, 
'<  that,  by  the  said  order,  the  said  Robert  ReynoUa^ 
**  and  Robert  Goodwin,  were  to  have  the  credeiic^ 
**  power,  and  esteem  of  a  committee  sent  hither  by 
^*  the  advice  and  authority  of  both  houses  of  poiiia- 
**  ment ;  and  that^  by  the  said  instructions,  they  were 
^^  to  be  admitted  to  be  present,  and  vote  at  all  cod- 
**  sultations  concerning  the  war ;  yet  there  is  nothing 
^*  in  the  said  order,  or  instructions,  for  admitting 
^*  them  to  sit,  or  be  present  at  his  majesty's  cxmndl- 
^  table ;  which  is  that  which  his  majesty,  by  his  said 
**  letters,  required,  should  not  be  permitted;  whidi 
**  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  a  divesting  them  of  any 
'*  authority  given  them  by  both  houses. 

*<  And  as  to  the  late  alteration  of  government 
'*  here,  expressed  in  your  letters,  although  his  ma- 
^^jesty  in  his  high  wisdom  adjudged  it  fit  to  alter 
*^  one  of  those  governors,  which  he  had  placed  here, 
**  which  was  no  more  than  he  and  his  royal  prede- 
**  cessm^  had  usually  done  in  all  ages,  as  often  as 
'*  they  thought  fit,  yet  that  made  no  alteration  in 
^'  the  government ;  but  it  in  all  times  continued,  and 
*^  still  continues,  the  same,  though  in  other  persons. 

"  That  part  of  your  letters  which  declares,  that 
*^  you  are  forbidden  to  tell  us  what  supplies  cf 
^  money,  victual,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries, 
**  were  then  in  a  good  forwardness  to  be  sent  hither 
'*  for  the  support  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  here, 
^'  requires  no  answer  on  our  parts,  other  than  this 
"  truth,  that  they  are  not  yet  arrived  here.  Con- 
"  ceming  Mountrose's  letters  to  colonel  Crawford, 
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^  we  know  of  n6  treason  to  be  discovered  thereby ;  book 
**  but  for  the  sea-captains  in  your  letters  mentioned,. 


**  it  is  certain  that  their  n^lects  and  misdeeds  de-    ^^^^' 
**  serve  punishment,  which  we  deshre  they  may  find 
^  rather  to  their  correction^  than  to  their  ruin. 

**  Thus  we  have  giv^i  answer  to  those  parts  of 
"*  your  letters,  which,  we  conceived,  concerned  us ; 
^'  whereby,  we  hope,  both  houses  of  parliament  there 
^  will  now  remain  satisfied,  as  in  the  necessity  and 
^*  justice  of  our  actions,  so  in  the  truth  and  candour 
^  of  our  intentions,  in  those  particulars  to  which 
^  your  said  letters  seem  to  take  exception.  And  so 
"  we  remain. 

From  his  mofesH/'s  casOe  ofDubUn  StSA  of  Oct.  1643. 
^<  Your  lordflfaipB'*  very  loving  fiiends, 

Jo.  Borlase.  *        Hen.  Tkhborne.   Rich.  BoUony  Cane. 

La.  DttbUn.  Orfnond.  Roscommon. 

AnL  Midensis.       Ed.  Brabaxon.     Char.  Ltombert. 

Geo.  Shurky.         Ger.  &  Lowther.     Tho.  Rotherham. 

Fr.  WUloughby.     Tho.  Lucas.         Jo.  Ware. 
G.  Wentworth. 

The  distractions  in  Ireland  being,  by  means  of 
the  cessation,^  in  some  degree  allayed,  and  both 
parties  having  time  to  breathe,  the  king,  in  the 
next  place,  considered  how  he  might  apply  that  ces- 
sation to  the  advancement  of  his  affairs  in  England. 
One  of  the  principal  motives  that  induced  that  ces- 
sation, was  the  miserable  state  of  the  army  there, 
ready,  through  extreme  wants,  to  disband ;  so  that 
there  being  now  less  use  of  them  there,  and  an  im- 
possibility to  keep  them,  his  majesty  had  it  only  in 

'  Bmlnue.']  Burlase.  ^  by  means  of  the  cessation,] 

■  Ger.'\  Gw.  by  this  means. 
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BOOjL  but  election,  whether  he  should  suffer  tkem  tiiere  to 
^^'    .disband,  and  dispose  of  themselves  as  thqr  thoi^ 


1643.  fit,  which  could  not  be  without  infinite  disorder, 
and  might  probably  prove  as  mudi  to  his  partieular 
disservice ;  or  whether  he  should  draw  over  sudi  t 
number  as  might  be  safely  spared,  to  his  own  assist- 
Ance  in  England;  to  which  he  was  assured,  tluit 
the  devotion  and  affection  of  most  of  the  principal 
or  considerable  officers  there  cheerfully  inclined; 
and  of  this  latter  he  made  little  scruple  to  malre 
choice,  when  he  was  not  only  informed  o£  tbe  pre- 
parations and  readiness  in  Scotland  to  invade  this 
kingdom ;  but  that  they  had  called  over  their  old 
general,  the  earl  of  Leven,  who  commanded  the 
Scotch  forces  in  Ireland,  and  many  other  c^ken 
and  soldiers  out  of  that  kingdom,  to  form  and  con- 
duct their  army  into  this ;  and  that  there  were  also 
arts  and  industry  used,  by  some  agents  for  the  par- 
liament, to  persuade  the  English  officers  likewise  to 
bring  over  their  men  for  their  service. 
The  king  So  that  the  king  directed  ^  the  marquis  of  Or- 
partofthe  moud^  to  make  choice  of  such  regiments  and  troops 
SSfy 'out  as  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  several  gar- 
of  ireiud.  ^gons,  or  as  could  be  provided  for,  and  supported  in 
that  kingdom,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  sent  for 
England.  To  which  purpose,  shipping  was  sent; 
with  direction,  that  those  from  and  about  DuUia 
should  be  shipped  for  Chester,  to  be  joined  to  those 
forces  under  the  command  of  the  lord  Capel;  where- 
by he  might  be  able  to  resist  the  growing  power  of 
sir  William  Bruerton ;  who,  by  an  addition  of  forces 
from  London,  and  with  the  assistance  of  sir  Thomas 

^  So  that  the  king  directed]  So  that  having  directed 
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Middleton,  and   tir  John  Cell,  was    grown   very  book 
fliroBg;  being  badced  by  Lancashire,  which  upon- 


the  matter  was  wholly  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  '^^^- 
ibe  parliament:  and  that  the  other  forces  out  ci 
Munster  should  be  landed  at  Bristol,  to  be  disposed 
by.  the  lord  Hopton ;  who  was  forming  a  new  army, 
to  oppose  sir  William  Waller ;  who  threat^ied  an 
inroad  into  the  west ;  or  rather  to  seek  him  out  by 
visiting  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  if  the  other  were 
not  ready  to  advance  \ 

The  court  at  Oxford  ^  was  much  increased  by  the 
queen's  presence,  and  the  necessities  were  increased 
with  the  expense.  All  correspondence  was  abso- 
lutely broken  with  London,  insomuch  as  a  sworn 
messenger  of  the  chamber,  sent  to  London  with  a 
writ,  and  proclamation  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
term  to  Oxford,  was  apprehended  as  a  spy,  (as  hath 
been  said  before,)  and  executed  by  martial  law;  and 
the  two  houses  had  '  caused  a  great  seal  to  be  made 
with  the  king's  image  and  inscription,  and  put  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  commissioners ;  and  so  the 
courts  were  continued  in  Westminster-hall,  for  the 
despatch  of  justice,  (as  they  called  it,)  as  had  been 
formerly,  notwithstanding  the  king's  proclamation. 
The  money,  which  by  8  the  particular  persons  of  all 
conditions  had  been  very  plentifully  supplied  **  in 
the  b^inning  of  the  war,  now  near  spent,  and  the 
stopping  the  intercourse  with  London,  had  shut  the 
door  against  farther  supply ;  so  that  all  men  were 
weary  of  the  condition  they  were  in,  and  expressed 

^  to  advance.]  A  very  const-  *  at  Oxford]  Noi  in  MS, 

derable  portion  is  here  omiited^  ^  had]  Not  in  MS. 

which  wiU  be  found  in  the  Ap-  «  by]  Not  in  MS. 

pendix  E.  ^  supplied]  suppiiki  with 
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BOOK  it,  as  weary  men  used  to-  do,  in  munnurs  and  com- 

Vf  f 

'     plftini^a-     And  now  all  the  hope  was  in  the  conven* 

\fi^^'   tion  of  the  members  of  parliament ;  which,  being  a 

new  thing,  suspended  the  present  indisposition,  and 

administered   some    expectation,  what  they,   who 

came  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  would  do. 

1644.       According  to  the  king's  proclamation,^  the  mem* 


*'  According  to  the  king's  pro- 
clamation»  &c.]  This  account  of 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament  at 
Oxford  ia  taken  from  MS.  C.  In 
the  other  MS*  it  is  thus  de- 
scribed. The  Idng  received  them 
very  graciously  and  formally  in 
Ch.  Ch.  hall;  made  them  a 
speech ;  and  told  them  he  would 
he  glad  to  receive  any  advice 
irom  them  for  the  good  of  the 
Idngdom,  and  restoring  it  to 
peace ;  and  wished  them  to  con- 
sult together  in  those  rooms 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  to  sit  in  in  the 
schools ;  whither  both  the  peers 
and  commons  presently  went, 
and  the  commons  chose  ser- 
geant Evers  to  be  their  speaker, 
one  of  the  king's  sergeants  at 
kiw,  and  in  all  respecu  superior 
to  him  who  kept  the  chair  at 
Westminster.  There  were  very 
near  three  hundred  of  the  house 
of  commons  appeared,  when 
there  were  not  above  one  hun- 
dred remained  at  Westminster, 
and  very  seldom  so  many ;  and 
of  the  whole  house  of  peers 
there  were  seldom  above  ten  or 
a  dozen  at  Westminster,  when 
there  were  above  threescore  at 
Oxford. 

There  were  amon^t  the  com- 
mons only  two  pnvy-counsel- 
lors,  the  master  of  the  rolls  (sir 
John  Culpepper)  and  the  chan- 


cellor of  the  exchequer,  whose 
business  it  was  to  dispose  the 
rest  to  think  of  the  best  expe- 
dient to  provide  present  money, 
without  which  the  army  oouid 
not  be  able  to  march  in  the 
spring,  which  began  to  draw 
on;  and  to  preyent  the  run- 
ning into  any  excesses  of  dis- 
course, which  so  great  assem- 
blies can  very  haitily  be  kept 
from;  and  till  somewhat  was 
begun  amongst  the  commons^ 
the  peers  had  little  to  do. 
Though  they  all  seemed  very 
sensible  of  the  straits  the  kii^ 
was  in,  and  resolved  to  do  aD 
that  should  be  in  their  power 
to  mend  it;  yet  they  had  a 
great  desire  to  try  what  could 
be  done  towards  peace,  that 
what  they  did  else  in  order  to 
carrying  on  the  war  might  find 
the  more  credit  with  the  peo- 
ple; and  nobody  eDdearoured 
to  divert  them  from  prosecut- 
ing their  desire.  So  that  it  was 
quickly  agreed  that  they  should 
prosecute  both  designs,  to  get 
money  and  to  get  peace,  to- 
gether ;  at  least  that  one  might 
be  the  business  of  one  day,  and 
the  other  of  the  next.  They 
were  long  considering  in  what 
method  to  put  thehr  desires  of 
peace :  they  knew  not  how  to 
move  the  king  to  make  any  of* 
far;  nor  would  that  way  have 
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bers  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  who  had  with-  book 
drawn  out  of  conscience  and  duty  from  those  at. 


VII. 


Westminster,  appeared  at  Oxford  at  the  day  ap-    ^^^' 
pointed;  except  such  as  could  not  reasonably  be  ab-ben^/b^h 
sent  from  their  commands  in  the  counties,  where  ^i!{^t 
the  armies  were.     They  were^  graciously  and  so- 


Ozford. 


satisfied  tbem,  except  they  might 
stand  ia  such  a  place  with  his 
DM^jesty  that  the  motion  might 
appear  to  proceed  from  them, 
and  that  they  might  be  engaged 
ID  the  treaty;  which  the  kmg 
would  have  been  hardly  induced 
to  consent  to.  It  was  wished 
that  the  two  houses  at  Oxford 
could  dispose  those  at  West- 
minster that  they  might  con- 
cur together  to  be  suitors  to 
tbe  king ;  that  they  might  en- 
ter upon  a  treaty,  and  frame 
some  propositions  to  be  offered 
to  him.  But  that  quickly  ap» 
peared  impracticable;  for  they 
above  had  already,  by  an  ordi- 
nance, (as  they  termed  it,)  de- 
clared against  that  meeting  of 
the  menibers  at  Oxford  with 
many  terms  of  reproach,  and 
menaces;  so  that  it  was  evi- 
dent enough,  that  no  corre- 
spondence or  commerce  could 
possibly  grow  between  them. 
Id  the  end,  it  was  proposed 
and  agreed,  that  a  letter  should 
be  prepared  and  signed  by  every 
member  present  of  the  peers 
and  of  the  commons,  and  di- 
rected to  the  earl  of  Essex,  in- 
forming him  of  their  meeting 
at  Oxford  upon  his  majesty's 
command ;  that  they  found  the 
Idng  very  desirous  of  a  just  and 
an  honourable  peace,  that  the 
kingdom  might  be  restored  to 
happiness ;  and  that  they  there- 


fore  desired  him  to  use  his  cre- 
dit and  interest  with  the  parlia- 
ment, that  they  might  be  dis- 
posed to  the  same  inclinations, 
upon  which  a  treaty  might  be 
entered  upon;  with  those  ex- 
pressions as  carried  a  confi- 
dence of  his  concurrence  with 
them.  When  this  letter  was 
framed,  they  delivered  it  at  a 
conference  to  the  lords,  and 
desired  their  concurrence,  and 
that  they  would  move  the  king, 
that  the  general  might  send 
this  letter,  when  it  was  signed, 
with  a  trumpet  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  according  to  the  custom 
observed  between  them.  The 
lords  concurred,  the  king  was 
content,  the  letter  was  signed 
as  aforesaid,  and  sent  by  the 
general  with  a  trumpet  to  the 
earl  of  Essex ;  who  sent  the  ge- 
neral word,  that  he  had  sent  it 
to  the  parliament;  who  laid  it 
aside  with  scorn,  and  made 
no  answer  to  it,  as  was  fore- 
seen, at  least  by  discerning 
men:  whereupon  they  at  Ox- 
ford published  a  declaration  to 
the  people,  with  sharpness  a- 
gainst  those  at  Westmmster,  as 
not  only  the  beginners  of  the 
war,  but  those  who  rejected  all 
overtures  of  peace  and  accom- 
modation. The  hope  of  peace 
&c.  as  in  page  416,  Une  1  • 
k  They  were]  Who  were 
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BOOK  Vemofy  welcomed  by  his  majestj^  with  that  cer&- 
.mony  which  »  used  at  the  opening  of  a  pariiameiil; 


speech  to 


^^^^'   when  his  majesty  told  them : 
The  sub.        ^  That  he  had  called  them  to  be  Witnesses  of  hk 

StADCe  of  ,  -,  »••  •  ■jj_4^« 

the  king's  ^  melons,  and  pnvy  to  his  intentions ;  and  that  he 
<<  desired  to  receive  any  advice  from  them^  wfaidi 
<<  they  thought  would  be  suitable  to  the  miserable 
<^  and  distracted  condition  of  the  kingdom ;  in  pre- 
'^  senting  whereof,  they  should  use  all  that  parlis- 
•*  mentary  freedom  which  would  be  due  to  them  if 
*^  they  were  with  him  at  Westminster,  and  which, 
•*  with  all  their  other  privileges,  they  should  enjoy 
<^  at  Oxford,  though  they  could  not  in  the  other 
*'  jdace ;"  with  many  expressions  of  grace  towanb 
them,  and  confidence  in  them.  As  soon  as  they  had 
withdrawn  to  those  places  which  were  assigned  to 
their  counsels,  both  lords  and  commons  entered 
upon  the  deliberation  of  all  possible  expedients,  io 
order  to  peace ;  most  men  believing,  according  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  their  own  hearts,  that 
the  difficulty  was  greater,  to  dispose  those  at  Lon- 
don to  the  honesty  and  confidence  of  a  treaty,  than, 
in  that  treaty,  to  agree  on  such  condusioiis  as 
might  ^  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  judging  it  im- 
possible, that  men  could  desire  to  bring  ruin  and 
desolation  upon  their  country,  if  they  were  once 
persuaded  that  it  might  be  prevented  with  their 
own  preservation.  But  how  to  advance  to  any  for- 
mality, which  probably  might  produce  a  disposition 
to  intercourse,  appeared  very  hard.  When  thejr 
thought  of  advising  the  king  to  send  a  gracious 
message  and  overture  to  the  two  houses,  they  pi^ 

'  as  might]  which  might 
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WBdy  remembered  and  oftaid»Bd  wlttt  l«i  ni^^  book 
had  akeadj  done  that  wajr^  aod  bow  ifl  TetHms  of. 


rererenoe  and  duty  he  had  neceived  from  them:  ^^^^' 
tihat  to  the  two  last  messages  he  had  sent  (it  beuig 
not  possible  dow  to  send  any  more  grackwis  and 
obliging)  they  had  never  returned  answer^  and  that 
they  still  detained  his  last  messenger  in  strict  dur- 
ance, after  having  exposed  him  to  a  trial  fcft  his  life 
at  a  court  of  war :  that  they  had  prohibited  any 
kind  of  address  to  be  made  to  them  from  his  ma- 
je&ty^  except  through  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Essex 
their  general.  From  thence  those  at  Oxford"'  en- 
tered Ufcm  the  disquisitioBy  how  they  might  engage 
his  k^dship  to  the  same  thoughts  and  desires  with 
them ;  to  the  which  they  easily  believed,  experience, 
observation,  mid  interest,  would  ei^age  him.  They 
persuaded  themselves,  that  the  principal  ground 
which  had  hitherto  frustrated  all  overtures  from  his 
migesty  towards  peace,  was  the  conscience  those  at 
Westminster  had  ^  of  their  own  guilt,  and  the  jea^- 
lousy  that  proceeded  from  thence,  that  no  peace 
could  secure  them,  whilst  there  was  power  lefl  in 
his  nmjes^ ;  but  that  they  could  not  possibly  sus^ 
pect  the  performance  and  exact  observation  of  any 
agreement,  which  should  be  conduded  upon  the  in- 
tercessioB  of  all  the  king's  party;  which  must  ht 
security  for  the  accomplishment  o£  it.  Fiom^^  the 
reasonableness  of  this  assertion,  they  entertained  an 
assurance,  tl»t  the  earl  of  Essex  would  as  greedily 
embrace  the  c^portunity,  and  concur  with  them  in 
promoting  the  tyverture ;  which  was  all  they  desired : 
Smt  that  would  nemove  those  forms,  which,  as  so 


»  those  at  Oxford]  they  Not  m  MS. 

»  those  at  Westminster  had]        ^  From]  And  from 
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BOOK  many  rocks»  were  in  the  way.    Hereupon  the  Imdi 

VII 


.and  oommons,  the  members  of  both  houses^  resolved 


^^^^'  to  write  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  their  own 
names,  which,  with  the  king's  consent^  was  by  trum* 
pet  sent  to  him,  within  four  days  after  thdr  meet- 
ing.   The  letter  was  in  these  very  terms. 

"My  lord,  P 
Thej  wod  «  His  majesty  having,  by  his  proclamation  of  the 
th«  earl  of  "  twcnty-sccond  of  December,  (upon  the  occasion  of 
^^^  "  the  invasion  threatened,  and  in  part  b^;un,  by 
"  some  of  his  subjects  of  Scotland,)  sumBKNded  aH 
'*  the  members  of  both  houses  of  pariiament,  to  at- 
"  tend  him  here  at  Oxford^  we  whose  names  are 
"  underwritten  are  here  met  and  assembled,  in  obe* 
^  dience  to  those  his  majesty's  commands.  His 
"  majesty  was  pleased  to  invite  us,  in  the  said  pioi- 
"  clamation,  by  these  gracious  expressions,  that  his 
"  subjects  should  see,  how  williiig  he  was  to  receive 
**  advice,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rdigion,  laws, 
^  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and^  as  fiur  as  in  him 
**  lay,  to  restore  it  to  its  former  peace  and  security 
"  (his  chief  and  only  end)  from  those  whom  they 
^  had  trusted ;  though  he  could  not  receive  it  in 
"  the  place  where  he  appointed.  Tfab  most  gra^ 
^  dotts  invitation  hath  not  only  been  made  good 
"  unto  us,  but  seconded  and  height^ied  by  suc^ 
"  unquestionable  demonstrations  of  the  deep  and 
^^  princely  sense,  which  possesses  his  royal  heart,  of 
**  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  his  poor  sutgects  in 
"  this  unnatural  war,  and  of  his  most  entire  and 
^^  passionate  affections  to  redeem  them  from  that 

^  My  lord,  kcJ]  In  the  hand-    nuentu, 
wri^  of  lord  Claf€nd<m*8  ama- 
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^  Md  and  ddfdorable  condition,  by  all  ways  possiisle,  booic 
<^  consistent  either  with  his  honour/ or  with  the  fii- 


tore  safety  of  the  kingdom,  that  as  it  woe  im'^  ^^^* 
^  piety  to  question  the  sincerity  of  them,  so  were  it 
^  great  want  of  duty  and  faithfulness  in  us,  (his  ma^ 
'*  jesty  having  vouchsafed  to  dedare,  that  he  did 
*^  call  us  to  be  witnesses  of  his  actions,  and  privy  to 
**  his  intentions^)  should  we  not  testify,  and  witness 
*'  to  all  the  world,  the  assurance  we  have  of  the 
^  piety  and  sincerity  of  both.  We  being  most  en-s 
^  tirely  satined  of  this  truth,  we  cannot  but  c6n- 
^^  fess,  that  amidst  our  highest  afflictions,  in  tiie 
<<  deep  and  piercing  sense  of  the  present  miseries 
*'  and  desolaitions  of  our  country,  and  those  farther 
^'  dangers  threatened  from'Scotland,  we  are  at  length 
*^  erected  to  some  cheerful  and  comfortable  thoughts, 
•*  that  possibly  we  may  yet  (by  God*s  merqr,  if  his 
^^  justice  have  not  determined  this  nation,  for  its 
^  (dns,  to  total  ruin  and  desolation)  hope  to  be 
^<  happy  instruments  of  our  country's  redemption, 
^  from  the  miseries  of  war,  and  restitution  to  the 
**  Uessing  of  peace. 

'<  And  we  being  desirous  to  believe  your  lordship, 
**  however  engaged,  a  person  likely  to  be  sensibly 
^^  touched  with  these  considerations,  have  thought 
«*  fit  to  invite  you  to  that  part  in  this  blessed  work, 
^  which  is  only  capable  to  repair  all  our  misfor- 
^  tunes,  and  to  buoy  up  the  kingdom  from  ruin ; 
«  that  is,  by  conjuring  you  by  all  the  obligations 
«  that  have  power  upon  honour,  conscience,  or  pub- 
«*  lie  i»ety,  that  laying  to  heart,  as  we  do,  the  in- 
^'  ward  bteeding  condition  of  your  country,  and  the 
"  outward  more  menacing  destruction  by  a  foreign 
«  nation,  upon  the  very  point  of  invading  it,  you 
VOL.  IV.  p  d 
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BOOK  ^  will  cooperate  wijkh  us  to  its  presenration,  bjr  boly 
^"'     <<  representing  to,  and  feitlifiilly  and  industriously 

1644.  M  promoting  with,  those  by  whom  you  are  trusted, 
^  this  following  most  sincere  and  most  earnest  de- 
^  sure  of  ours ;  that  they  joining  with  us  in  a  rig^t 
^  sense  of  the  past,  present,  and  more  threatening 
^  calamities  of  this  deplorable  kingdom,  some  per- 
<^  sons  be  appointed  on  either  part,  and  a  place 
<<  agreed  on,  to  treat  of  such  a  peace,  as  may  yet 
^  redeem  it  from  the  brink  of  desolation. 

*'  This  address  we  should  not  have  made,  but 
«  that  his  majesty's  summons,  by  which  we  are  met, 
^  most  graciously  proclaiming  pardon  to  all  without 
^  exception,  is  evidence  enough,  that  his  mercy  and 
^  clemency  can  transcend  all  former  provocations ; 
**  and  that  he  hath  not  only  made  us  witnesses  of 
^  his  princely  intentions,  but  honoured  us  also  with 
^  the  name  of  being  security  for  them.  God  AI- 
^  mighty  direct  your  lordship,  and  those  to  whom 
^  you  shall  present  these  our  most  real  desires,  in 
^*  such  a  course  as  may  produce  that  happy  peace, 
^  and  settlement  of  the  present  distractions ;  which 
''  is  so  heartily  desired,  and  prayed  for,  by  us,  and 
^  which  may  make  us, 

♦*  Your  &c.- 
From  Oxford  29th  of  Jan.  1648. 

This  letter  was  subscribed  by  his  highness  the 
prince,  the  duke  of  York,  and  three  and  forty  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  ^  and  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons; there  being  such  expedition  used  in  the  de- 

^  baroDS,]  barons  of  the  bouse  of  peer8» 
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spBtAy  thM  it  wv  not  thought  fit  tobe  definred  ^^^ 
fcr  a  greater  subsciiption :  albeit  it  was  known. that, 
many  loids  and  commonen  were  upon  the  way, 
who  came  within  .ftw  days ;  and  there  were,  at  that 
time,  near  twenl^^  peers  absent  with  his  majesty^ 
leave,  and  employed  in  his  affairs  and  arnnes,  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  ten  at  the  same  time  in  the  parts 
beyond  the  seas.  So  that  the  numbers  at  London 
were  /eiy  thin ;  for  there  were  not  above  two  and 
twenty  peers,  who  either  sat  in  the  pariiament,  or 
were  engaged  in  their  party;  that  is  to  say,  the 
earls  of  Northumberkmd,  Pembroke,  Essex,  Kent, 
lincofai,  Rutkmd,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  Warwick,  Man- 
chester, Mulgrave,  Denbigh,  Stamford,  Bullingbrook; 
the  lords  Say,  Dacres,  Wharton,  Grey  of  Warke, 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  Howard  of  Escrick,  Roch- 
Ibrt,  and  Ilobarts ;  who  were  present,  or  had  proxies 
tiiere. 

The  trumpeter  fimnd  the  earl  of  Essex  at  hb 
house  in  Londoti ;  where  he  was  detained  three  or 
Aor  days;  dniing  which  time,  the  committee  of 
both  houses,  that  committee  which  they  called  the 
committee  of  safety  for  the  two  kingdoms,  (the 
Scottbh  commissioners  being  a  part  of  it,)  resorted 
to  the  earl>^  for  his  advice:  and  in  the  end,  the 
trumpeter"  returned  with  this  short  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Forth,  the  king's  general. 

"  Mj  lord, 
^«  I  received  this  day  a  letter,  of  the  twenty-ninth  Tbewirf 
<<  of  this  instant,  from  yonr  lorddiip,  and  a  parch- swerdi- 
<«  ment  subscribed  by  the  prince,  duke  of  York,  und^  ^i  of 


'  the  earl]  him  *  the  trumpeter]  he 
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BOOR  «<  dxfen  other  lords  and  gentlemen ;  but  it  neitber 
^"'    /<  haying  address  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 


1644.  a  pQ].  therein,  there  being  anj  acknowledgment  of 
tbTt^oToi-'^  them,  I  could  not  communicate  it  to  them.  My 
^^^^'  •  lord,  the  mamtenance  of  the  parliament  of  Ei^- 
^  land,  and  of  the  privileges  thereof,  is  that  far 
*'  which  we  are  ^  resolved  to  spend  our  Uood ;  as 
^  being  the  foundation  whereupon  all  our  laws  and 
**  liberties  are  built.  I  send  your  lordship  herewith 
*<  a  national  covenant,  solemnly  entered  into  by  both 
'*  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  a 
^  declaration  passed  by  them  both  together,  with 
'*  another  declaration  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
«  I  rest 

"  Your  lordship's  &c." 

What  the  covenant  was,  being  the  same  partiai- 
larly  set  down  before,  I  need  not  mention ;  and  the 
declarations  are  as  public,  and  would  be  thought 
too  large  to  be  in  this  place  inserted,  to  .the  inter-  i 
ruption  of  the  thread  of  this  discourse;  yet  it  caa- 
not  be  amiss  to  make  a  short  extract  of  some  parti* 
cular  heads  or  conclusions  of  th^m ;  that  the  wokU 
may  see  what  kind  of  reasoning  this  time  had  in- 
troduced, and  that  they  were  as  bold  with  God  as 
with  the  king* 
Aneztmct      That  declaration   of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 

of  the  de-  ,  ^ 

cunitton  of  alone,  was,  to  justify  their  present  expedition  into 
dom  of^'    England ;  in  which  they  said,  **  It  was  most  neoes-^ 
'^  sary,  that  every  one,  against  all  doubting,  should 
*'  be  persuaded  in  his  mind  of  the  lawfulness  of  his 
<<  undertaking,  and  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause 

J  ^  we  are]  we  are  all 
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inamtained  by  Inm ;  which  they  said  was  no  other,  book 
than  the  good  of  religion  in  England,  and  the  de-- 


**  U?erance  of  thar  brethren  ont  of  the  depths  <rf  *^^- 
^  aflSliction ;  the  preservation  of  their  own  rdigion, 
^  and  of  themselves  from  the  extremity  of  misery, 
^  and  the  safety  of  their  native  king,  and  his  king^ 
^  doms,  from  destruction .  and  desolation.  Any  one 
**  of  which,  (they  said,)  by  all  law  divine  and  hu^ 
**  man,  was  too  just  cause  of  taking  of  arms';  how 
^*  much  more,  when  all  of  them  were  joined  in  cme? 
^  And  therefore,  they  wished  any  man,  who  did 
^  withdraw,  and  hide  himself  in  such  a  debate  and 
**  controversy,  to  consider,  whether  he  were  not  a 
f  hater  of  his  brethren,  against  Christian  and  com^ 
**  men  charity ;  an  hater  of  himself  and  his  poste- 
^*  rity,  against  the  law  and  light  of  nature ;  an  hater 
''  of  the  king,  and  his  kingdoms,  against  loyalty^ 
^*  and  common  duty ;  and  a  hater  of  God,  against 
^  all  religion,  and  peace.'* 

They  said,  **  the  question  was  not,  nor  need  they 
^  dispute,  whether,  they  niight  propagate  their  reli- 
**  gion  by  arms;  but  whether,  according  to  their 
**  power,  they  ought  to  assist  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
**  land,  who  were  calling  for  their  help,  and  were 
'^  shedding  their  blood  in  defence  of  that  power, 
*'  without  which  religion  could  neither  be  defended 
'*  nor  reformed;  nor  unity  of  religion  with  them, 
'^  and  other  reformed  kirks,  be  attained.  So  that, 
'^  they  said,  the  question  was  no  sooner  rightly 
**  stated,  but  it  was  as  soon  resolved ;  and  con- 
"  eluded,  that  the  Lord  would  save  themjrom  the 
^  curse  ofMera&y  who  came  not  to  help  the  Lord 
^'  against  the  mighty.  They  said,  the  question 
**  could  not  be,  as  their  enemies  would  make  it, 
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* vn*^  '*  whether  they  should  enter  into  England,  and-^  lift 


**  arms  against  their  own  king,  who  had  promised 
'  <'  and  done  as  much,  as  might  secure  them  in  theit 
*'  own  rdigion,  and  liberties :  but  whether  against 
^'  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant  party,  dieir 
'^  adherents  prevailing  in  England  and  Ireland,  tb^ 
**  were  not  bound  to  provide  for  their  own  preaer- 
^  vation.  That  they  might  well  have  known,  firom 
**  their  continual  experience,  ever  since  the  time  of 
'*  their  first  reformation,  especially  after  the  two 
<<  kingdoms  were  united  under  one  head  and  raon- 
*^  arch,  and  from  the  principles  of  their  own  dedft- 
*'  rations,  in  the  time  of  their  late  troubles  and  dan- 
'^  gers,  that  they  could  not  long,  like  Gosiien,  enjoy 
^  their  light,  if  darkness  should  cover  the  £Eioe  of 
'^  other  reformed  kirks:  that  Judah  could  not  long 
**  continue  in  liberty,  if  Israel  were  led  away  in 
^*  captivity ;  and  that  the  condition  of  the  one  kark 
'*  and  kingdom,  whether  in  religion  or  peace,  must 
^'  be  common  to  both* 

*^  They  said,  the  question  was  not,  whether  they 
^  should  presumie  to  be  arbitrators  in  the  matter, 
''  now  debated  by  fire  and  sword,  faetwist  his  ma- 
*' jesty  and  the  houses  of  parliament;  which  might 
'^  seem  to  be  foreign  and  extrinsical  to  that  nation, 
**  and  wherein  they  might  be  conceived  to  have  no 
*'  interest ;  but  whether,  their  mediation  and  inter- 
^  cession  being  rejected  by  the  one  side,  upon  hope 
**  of  victory,  or  suppose  by  both  sides,  upon  confi- 
^  dence  of  their  own  strength  and  several  successes, 
^  it  were  not  their  duty,  it  being  in  their  power,  to 
<<  stop  or  prevent  the  efiusion  of  Christian  bkx)d ;  or 
"  whether  they  ought  not  lb  endeavour  to  rescue 
**  their  native  king,  his  crown,  and  posterity,  out  of 
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the  midrt  of  so  many  daBgerR^  and  to  pretenre  his  book 
pdo{iie  aod  Ifingdom  from  rain  and  destruction.     ^^'' 


^*  If  OT^piiYate  man  were  botmd  in  duty  to  inters  '^^^• 
^  pose  himself  as  a  recaneiler  and  s^uestrfitor  be« 
^  tweenihis  neighbours,  armed  to  thar  mutUaJl  de- 
^  straction ;  if  the  son  ought  to  hazard  his  own  life 
^  fiir.tke  preservation  of  his  father  and  brother^  at 
^  ¥ari»ice  one  against  the  other,  should  a  kipgdpm 
^  sit  still,  and  suffer  their  king  and  neighbouring 
^  kingdom  to  perish  in  an  unn^ural  war  ?  In  the 
^  time  of  animosity,  and  appetite  of  revenge,  such 
^  an  interposing  might  be  an  ijrritaticHi ;  but  after- 
^  wards,  when  the  eyes  of  the  oiind,  no  more  blood- 
^  run  with  passion,  did  discern  things  right,  it  would 
^  be  no  grief  or  offence  of  heart,  but  matter  of 
^  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  to  the  instruments  whidi 
^  had  kept  from  shedding  blood,  and  from  revenge.'' 

With  this  kind  of  divinity,  and  this  kind  of  h^o, 
to  shew  that  they  had  a  dear  prospect  of  whaliever  ^ 
ccHild  be  said  against  them,  they  resolved  to.  invade 
their  n^hbour  nation,  and  to  interpose  themselves 
as  reconcilers,  by  joining  against  their  native  and 
natund  kmg,  with  his  rebellious  sulgects,  in  all  the 
acts  of  animoshy  and  blood,  which  Imve  been  ever 
practised  in  the  most  raging  and  furious  civil  war. 

The  other  declaration,  mentioned  in  the  earl's  An  eztnct 
letter,  was  a  dedaretion  passed,  and  published  incumtionof 
tise  name  of  both  kingdoms,  England  and  Scotland,  |^/^^. 
after  their  marriage  by  their  new  league  and  cove-'*"^* 
nwBt,  and  about  the  very  time  that  this  very^  pyev- 
tmr^  for  peace  came  from  Oxford.    They  were  now 
h0^  equally  inspired  with  the  Scottish  dialect  and 


"  whatever]  whatsoerer  '  veiy]  Not  m  MS. 
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BOOK  4ilpirit ;  talked,  <^  how>  deurlythe  light  of  ihe  gospd 
.^<  riiined  amragBt  tli€m ;  that  they  placed  not  didr 


1644.  M^0||g^|||^  In  ii^g^  Q^p^n  eomisels  and  strength; 
^  but  their  confidence  was  in  God  Almighty,  the 
-'^  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  would  not  leave  nor.  forsake 
^  his  people.  It  was  his  own  truth  and  causie,  whkli 
^'  they  maintained  against  the  heresy,  superstitUm, 
^  and  tjrranny  of  Antichrist :  the  glory  of  his  name^ 
^  the  exaltation  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  and  the 
**  preservation  of  his  church,  was  their  aim,  and  the 
*^  end  which  they  had  before  their  eyes.  It  was  his 
-^  covenant,  which  they  had  solemnly  in  both  nations 
^  sworn,  and  subscribed ;  which  he  would  not  have 
^^  put  in  their  hearts  to  do,  if  he  had  been  minded  to 
'^  destroy  them.  Upon  these  and  the  like  gromids 
^*  and  considerations,  being  confident  that  this  war, 
'^  wherein  both  nations  were  so  firmly  united,  and 
.^  deeply  engi^ed,  was  of  Grod,  they  resolve  with 
^  courage  and  constancy  to  the  end  to  do  their  part; 
'*  and  the  Lord,  who  had  stirred  up  their  spirits,  dis- 
^*  played  his  banner  before  them,  and  given  the 
'^  alarm,  y  do  that  which  seemeth  him  good." 

They  gave  now  ^  public  warning  to  all  men  to 
'^  rest  no  longer  upon  their  neutrality,  or  to  please 
'^  themselves  with  the  naughty  and  slothful  pretext 
**  of  indifferency ;  but  that  they  address  themselves 
<<  speedily  to  take  the  covenant,  and  join,  with  aD 
**  their  power,  in  the  defence  of  this  cause  against 
^  the  common  enemy ;  and  by  their  zeal,  and  fi»- 
^^  wardoess  hereafter,  to  make  up  what  had  been 
^  wanting  through  their  lukewarmness ;  this  tliejr 
^  would  find  to  be  theur  greatest  wisdom  and  safe^; 

y  alann,]  alanim. 
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^  otlierwise  they  did  dedare  them  to  be  ptfUi6  ene-  book 
V  mies  to  their  rdigion  and  oountTj;  aad  that  they**.^ — 1«« 
^'  w^»  to  he  ceosiired  and  punished,  as  profiessed  \^^' 
^  adr^raaries,  and  malignants.'' 
.  Then  they  proclaimed  **  a  pardon  to  all  those  who 
^  would  before  such  a  day  desert  the  king,  and  ad« 
^  here  to  tiiem,  and  take  the  covenant ;"  and  con* 
dnded,  ^  that  they  made  not  that  declaration  from 
««  any  presumption^  or  vain  ^orjring  in  the  strength 
f*  of  their  armies  and  forces,  but  from  the  sense  of 
^  their  duty,  which  was  required  and  expetited  bora 
^  the  hi^  places,  and  public  relations,  wherein  they 
f  stood;  and  from  the  assurance  they  had  of  the  as- 
^*  sistance  of  God,  by  whose  providence,  the  trust 
f*  and  safety  of  those  kingdoms  was  put  into  their 
^  hands  at  this  time ;  having,  after,  long  and  grave 
f'  consultation,  resolved  and  decreed  never  to  lay 
f^  down  arms,  till  truth  and  peace,  by  the  blessing  of 
*^  God,  be  settled  in  this  island,  upon  a  firm  founda^ 
f*  lion  for  the  present  and  friture  generations ;  which, 
**  they  said,  should  be  esteemed  of  them  an  abundant 
^*  reward  of  all  that  they  could  do,  or  suffer  in  that 
^  cause." 

*  These  were  the  declarations  which  the  earl  of 
Bflsex,  together  with  the  covenant,  sent,  as  an  an* 
swer  to  that  letter  from  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
those  lords  and  gentlemen ;  which  might  have  been 
the  foundation  of  an  honest  and  honourable  peace  to 
aU  the  king's  dominions.  And  I  cannot  but  observe^ 
that  after  this  time  that  the  earl  declined  this  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  himself,  he  never  did  prosperous 
act  ■  in  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  but  whereas  be- 

'  prosperous  act]  gallant  or  prosperous  act 
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BOOR  fore>  hie  h^d  throughoiit  the  courae  of  his  oomfBand, 
.  how  unwarrantably  soerer  undertaken^  behaved  him- 


1644.  g^  ^|]^  ^j.^  signal  courage  and  conduct^  and  at 
this  time  was  adorned  with  the  testimony  of  fnends 
and  enemies,  of  a  right  good  general,  upon  the  coo* 
elusion  of  the  business  of  (Gloucester ;  he  never^  aikar 
bis  taking  this  covenant,  and  writing  this  letter,  clid 
one  successful  *  thing ;  but  jvoved  unfortunate  in  dl 
he  went  about,  even  to  his  death ;  of  which  we  shafi 
say  move  in  its  place. 

We  ^  the  rather  extracted  these  short  danaes  of 
those  two  declarations,  that  posterity  may  observe 
the  divine  hand  of  Almighty  God  upon  the  peo^ 
af  these  miserable  kingdoms ;  that  after  Aey  htd 
broken  loose  from  that  exce&ent  form  and  practice 
of  religion,  which  thdr  ancestors  and  themaelvcs  had 
observed  and  enjoyed,  with  a  greater  measure  of 
haiqiiness,  than  almost  any  nation  lived  under,  so 
long  a  time;  and  after  th^  had  cancelled  and 
tihrown  off  those  admirable  and  incomparable  laws 
of  government,  which  was  compounded  of  so  much 
exact  reason,  that  all  possible  mischiefs  were  finre- 
seen,  and  provided  against  by  it^;  they  should  be 
now  captivated  by  a  profime  stnd  presumptuous  en- 
titling themselves  to  God's  &vour,  and  using  his  boty 
name  in  that  manner,  that  all  sober  Christians  mnst^ 
stand  scandalised,  and  amazed  at;  and  should*  be 
deluded  by  such  a  kind  of  reasooing  and  ddbate,  asi 
one  would  think,  ^  could  only  impose  upoai  men  un- 
mirtured,  and  unacquainted  with  any  knowledge  or 
sciencp. 

•  successful]  brave  *  should]  Not  in  MS. 

^  We]  And  we  ^  one  would  think  J  Not  » 

<=  by  it]  Not  in  MS.  MS. 
^  must]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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There  granted  not  a  ^oat  indignstion  iat  the  return  book 
of  this  trumpet;  and  yet  the  answer  being  so  mmA 
in  duit  ^  popular  road,  of  saying  something  pkusiUy    ^^^* 
to  the  people,  it  was  thought  fit  again  to  make  an 
attempt,  that  at  least  the  world  might  see,  that  they 
^d^  in  plain  English,  refuse  to  admit  of  any  peaoe. 
Sb  the  earl  of  Forth  was  advised  to  write  again  to 
the  other  general,  for  a  safe  conduct  for  two  gentle- 
men then  named,  against  whom  no  imaginable  ex- 
ception could  be  taken,  to  and  Grom  Westminster,  to 
be  sent  by  his  majesty  concerning  a  treaty  of  peace. 
To  this  the  earl  of  Essex  returned  answer,  ^^  that 
^  whensoever  he  should  receive  any  directions  to 
**  those  who  had  intrusted  him,  he  should  use  his 
^  best  endeavours ;  a^d  when  a  safe  conduct  should 
^  be  desired  for  those  gentlemen^  mentioned  in  his 
**  letter,  from  his  majesty  to  the  houses  of  parfia- 
^ment,  his  lordship  would,  with  all  cheerfiilness, 
*^  shew   his  willingness  to  farther  any  way  that 
^  might  produce  that  happiness,  which  all  honest 
"^men  prayed  for;  which  is  a  true  understanding 
**betweeii  his  majesty,  and  his  faithful  and  only 
!  ^  cooncil,  the  parliament." 

This  expression  of  his  resolution  of  interposing,  if 
ihe  had  a  letter  from  his  majesty  to  the  houses  of 
parliament,  (together  with  some  intimation  in  letters 
bom  London,  which  at  these  seasons  never  wanted,) 
persuaded  many,  that  the  earl  wanted  only  an  op- 
ity  to  possess  the  houses  with  the  overture, 
md  if  it  were  once  within  the  walls,  there  were 
»  many  well  affected  to  peace,  that  the  proposition 
woidd  not  be  rejected ;  though  no  particular  person. 


s  ID  that]  out  of  that 
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BOOK  or  combination  of  men»  had  the  courage,  of  th^m- 

! selves^  to  propose  it.    And  therefore  at  the  same 

-^^^'^-  time,  making  all  possible  preparations  for  the  field, 
as  the  scene  where  the  differences  were  like  to  be 
decided,  his  majesty  was  prevailed  with,  though  be 
concluded  it  would  be  rejected,  to  send  this  ensuing 
message,  which  wad  enclosed  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  to 
be  by  him  managed. 
The  king^i .    «  Qut  of  our  ^  most  tender  and  pious  sense  of  the 

messMre  to  «. 

both  ^'  sad  and  bleeding  condition  of  this  our  kingdom,  and 
^°^'  **  our  unwearied  desires  to  apply  all  remedies,  which, 
"  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  may  recover  it 
^  from  an  utter  ruin,  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  and 
^<  commons  of  parliament,  assembled  at  Oxford,  we 
.'^  do  propound,  and  desire,  that  a  convenient  number 
**  of  fit  persons  may  be  appointed,  and  authorized 
.<<  by  you,  to  meet,  with  all  convenient  speed,  at  such 
^^  place  as  you  shall  nominate,  with  an  equal  number 
>*  of  fit  persons  whom  we  shall  appoint,  and  author- 
."  ize  to  treat  of  the  ways  and  means  to  settle  the 
^<  present  distractions  of  this  our  kingdom,  and  to 
"  procure  a  happy  peace :  and  particularly,  how  all 
"  the  members  of  both  houses  may  securely  meet  in 
"  a  full  and  free  convention  of  parliament,  there  to 
."  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  such  things,  as  may 
''  conduce  to  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the 
"  true  reformed  protestant  religion,  with  due  con- 
"  sideration  to  all  just  and  reasonable  ease  of  tender 
"  consciences ;  to  the  settling  and  maintaining  of  our 
"just  rights  and  privileges,  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
«  leges  of  parliament,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the 
"  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject,  and  all  other 

^  Out  of  our,  &c.]  This  tues-     Clarendon's  amanuensis, 
sage  is  in  the  handwrUmg  of  lord 
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^  ^qiedients,  that  inajr  conduce  to  that  blessed  end  book 


*^  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  both  in  church  and . 
*'  state,  and  a  perfect  understanding  betwixt  us  and    ^^^^ 
**  our  people :  wherein  no  endeavours  or  concur- 
^'  rence  of  ours  shall  be  wanting :  and  God  direct 
"  your  hearts  in  the  way  of  peace. 

«  Given  at  our  court  at  Oxjbrd,  Sd  Marchl6^K'' 

This  message  being  signed  by  his  majesty,  was 
superscribed  to  the  lords  and  commons  of  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  Westminster ;  which,  though  it 
was  a  style  they  could  not  reasonably  exc^t  against, 
was  yet  no  other  than  the  lords  and  commons  at 
Qxford'took  upon  themselves,  as  they-weU  might. 
After  two  or  three  debates^  in  the  houses,  and  with 
the  Scottish  commissioners,  without  whose  concur- 
rence nothing  was  transacted,  this  answer  was  re* 
turned  to  his  majesty ;  which  put  a  period  to  all 
men's  hopes,  who  imagined  that  there  might  be  any 
disposition  in  those  councils  to  any  possible  and 
honest  accommodation. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty :  ^ 
**  We  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  the  The  two 
.«  parliament  of  England,  taking  into  our  considera-awTO. 
*<  tion  a  letter  sent  from  your  majesty,  dated  the 
"  Sd  of  March  instant,  and  directed  to  the  lords 
"  and  commons  of  parlianient  assembled  at  West- 
**  minster,  (which,  by  the  contents  of  a  letter  from 
''  the  earl  of  Forth  unto  the  lord  general  the  eari  of 
"  Essex,  we  conceive  was  intended  to  ourselves,) 
**  have  resolved  with  the  concurrent  advice  and 

»  1643]  t.  e.  Old  Style.  ly:  &c.]   Thu  answer  is  in  the 

k  debated]  days'  debate  handwriting  of  lord  Clarendon  s 

*  May  it  pleaae  your  majes-    amanueneis. 
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BOOK  '^  QoABmt  of  the  ooimnifiMoiiera  of  tbe  Idnj^dopn  of 
_I!!l_"  Scotland,  to  repicsent  to  your  inajestj^in  all  hu- 
1644.  €*  mitity  and  plainness,  as  foUoweth :  That  as  we 
*<  have  used  all  means  for  a  just  and  safe  peaoe,  so 
^  will  we  never  be  wanting  to  do  our  utmost  fof 
"  the  procuring  thereof;  but  when  we  consider  the 
'<  expressions  in  that  letter  of  your  majesty's,  we 
**  have  more  sad  and  despairing  thoughts  of  attain- 
^^  ing  the  same  than  ever,  because  thereby,  those 
*'  persons  now  assembled  at  Oxford,  who,  contrafy 
^  to  their  duiy,  have  deserted  your  pariimnent,  are 
**  put  into  an  equal  condition  with  it.  And  this 
*'  present  parliament,  convened  according  to  known'* 
**  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  (the  con- 
^<  tinuance  whereof  is  established  by  a  law  consented 
to  '^  by  your  majesty,)  is  in  effect  denied  to  be  a 
parliament ;  the  scope  and  intention  of  that  letter 
**  being  to  make  provision  how  all  the  members,  as 
^*  is  pretended,  of  both  houses  may  securdy  meet  ill 
**  a  full  and  free  convention  of  parliament ;  whereof 
^^  no  other  conclusion  can  be  made,  but  that  this 
^'  present  parliament  is  not  a  full,  nor  free  conven- 
^'  tion ;  and  that  to  make  it  a  full  and  free  conven- 
**  tion  of  parliament,  the  presence  of  those  is  neces- 
**  sary,  who,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  de- 
^'  serted  that  great  trusty  and  do  levy  war  against 
**  the  parliament,  are  pretended  to  be  membersr  of 
^'  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

**  And  hereupon  we  think  ourselves  bound  to  let 
"  your  majesty  know,  that  seeing  the  continuance 
**  of  this  parliament  is  settled  by  a  law,  which  (as 
'^  all  other  laws  of  your  kingdom)  your  majesty 
**  hath  sworn  to  maintain,  as  we  are  sworn  to  our 

"  known]  the  known  "  to]  unto 
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**  aOq^umcte  to  yirar  nugiertjr,  (these  obfigatioas  be-  boor 
*<  ing  redpcoeal,)  we  nmst  in  daty,  and  aocordiiiglj .    ^'' 


**  are  resolTed,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  de^  ^^^- 
**  fend  and  preserve  the  just  rights  and  full  power 
*'  of  this  paiiiamait ;  and  do  beseech  your  majesty 
^  to  be  assured,  that  your  majesty's  royal  and 
<'  hearty  concurrence  with  us  herein  will  be  the 
'^  most  effectual  and  ready  means  of  procuring  a 
^^  firm  and  lasting  peace  in  all  your  majesty's  do- 
*^  minions,  and  beating  ^^  a  pei^et  understanding 
^  betwete  your  majesty  and  your  people :  without 
^  whidi,  your  majesty's  most  earnest  professions, 
^  and  our  most  real  intentions  concerning  the  same, 
^  must  necessarily  be  frustrated.  And  in  case  your 
^  majesty's  three  kingdoms  should,  by  reason  there^ 
^  of,  remain  in  this  sad  and  bleeding  condition, 
^  tending,  by  the  continuance  of  this  unnatural  war, 
^  to  their  ruin,  yoiir  majesty  cannot  be  the  least 
**  nor  the  last  sufferer.  Ood  in  his  goodness  incline 
'^  your  royal  breast,  out  of  pity  and  compassion  to 
^  those  -deep  suflferings  of  your  innocent  people,  to 
'^  put  a  speedy  and  happy  issue  to  these  desperate 
^  evils,  by  the  joint  advice  of  both  your  kingdoms, 
^  now  happily  tinited  in  this  cause  by  their  late  so- 
^^  lemn  league  and  covenant ;  which  as  it  will  prove 
^  the  surest  retnedy,  so  it  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 
^^  your  majesty's  loving  p  subjects,  the  lords  and 
**  commons  assembled  in  the  parliament  of  England. 
^^  GreyqfWarke^ 

**  Speaker  of  thehoute  ofpeen  in  parliament  pro  tempore : 
''  WiUiam  LenthaU, 

**  Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  parliament. 

"  Wesimifuter,  the  9th  of  Mar.  1648." 

o  b^etting]  of  begetting  p  loving]  loyal 
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BOOK       The  hcype  of  peace,  by  lUs  kind  of  interporitimi; 

_        did  not  in  any  degree  make  the  counsels  remisa  for 

Mea^"**    the  providing  of  money  to  supply  the  army :  upon 

Agreed      which  they  had  more  hope  than  from  a  titeaty.    But 

th^lotL    the  expedients  for  money  were  not  easily  thof^ht 

mo^nTa?'    ou ;  ^  though  there  was  a  considerable  part  of  the 

^^      kingdom  within  the  king's  quarters,  the  inhdbitatits 

money.      ^^^  frequently  robbed  and  plundered'by  the  incur*^ 

sions  of  the  enemy,  and  not  very  well  secured 

against  the  royal  troops,  who  b^un '  to  practiae  all 

the  licence  of  war.     The  nobility  and  gentry,  who 

were  not  officers  of  the  army,  lived  for  the  moat 

part  in  Oxford ;  and  all  that  they  could  draw  from 

their  estates,  was  but  enough  for  their  own  subaiat^ 

ence ;  they  durst  not  enter  upon  charging  the  peo^ 

pie  in  general,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  take 

upon  them  to  be  a  parliament ;  and  their  care  waa, 

that  the  common  people  might  be  preserved  firom 

burdens;  and  they  were  as  careful  not  to  ^cpoae 

the  king's  honour,  or  name,  to  affronts  and  r^usala; 

but  were  willing  that  the  envy  and  clamour,  if  theK 

should  be  any,  should  fall  upon  themselves. 

They  appointed  all  the  members  of  the  commona^ 
*^  to  bring  in  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  c^ 
'^  estate,  and  other  persons  who  were  reputed  to  be 
**  rich,  within  their  several  precincts ;  and  what  sum 
'^  of  money  every  body  might  be  well  able  to  supply 
''  the  king  with,  in  this  exigent  of  the  public  state." 
And  then  a  form  of  a  letter  was  conceived,  which 
should  be  sent  to  every  one  of  them,  for  such  a 
sum ;  <'  the  letter  to  be  subscribed  by  the  two 
<^  speakers  of  the  houses^  to  the  end  that  the  people 

"1  on ;]  upon ;  ^  b^gun]  began 
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nuif^t  know,  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  the  book 
members  of  parliament  assembled  there;  which.    ^'' 


'*  was  as  much  the  advice  of  pariiament,  as  could  ^^^^• 
'^  be  delivered  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom."  When 
the  way  and  method  of  this  was  approved  by  the 
lordsy  and  his  mi^esty  likewise  consented  to  it ;  they 
begun,  *  the  better  to  encourage  others,  with  them- 
sdves;  and  caused  letters  to  be  signed  and  deli- 
vered to  the  several  members  of  both  houses,  **  for 
^  such  sums  as  they  were  wdl  disposed  to  furnish  f 
which  were  to  that  proportion  as  gave  good  encou- 
ragement to  others ;  and  the  like  letters  to  all  per- 
sofis  of  condition  who  were  in  the  town.  And  by 
this  means,  there  was  a  sum  raised  in  ready  money, 
and  credit,  that  did  supply  many  necessary  occa- 
sions, near  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
whereof  some  came  in  every  day,  to  enable  the  king 
to  provide  for  the  next  campaign;^  which,  the 
spring  coming  on,  was  to  be  expected  early;  the 
parliament  at  Westminster  *  having  raised  vast  sums 
of  money,  and  being  like  to  bring  many  armies  into 
the  field.  All,  who  were  to  fiimish  money  upon 
ibeae  letters,  had  liberty  to  bring,  or  send  it  in  plate, 
if  that  was  for  their  convenience;  the  king  having 
called  the  officers  and  workmen  of  his  mint  to  Ox-< 
fiard,  who  coined  such  plate  as  was  brought  in ;  his 
majesty  likewise  made  a  grant  of  some  forests,  parks, 
and  otiier  lands,  to  certain  persons  in  trust,  for  the 
securing  of  such  money  as  should  be  borrowed,  or 
those  persons  who  should  be  bound  for  the  payment 
of  such  money ;  and  by  this  means  likewise  many 
coDfflderable  sums  of  money  were  procured,  imd 


'  b^unj  b^an,  "  at    Westminster]    Not    in 

*  campaign ;]  campania ;  MS.    . 
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BOOK  cloth,  and  shoes^  and  shirts,  were  provided  for  the 
vu. 

.army. 


1644.        rp]^^  ^Q  houses  at  Westminster^  who  called  them* 
selves,  and  they  are  often  called  in  this  discourse, 
the  parliament,  had  at  this  time  by  an  ordinance. 
The  two     that  is  an  order  of  both  houses,  laid  an  imposition, 
wettmiQ.   which  they  called  an  excise,  upon  wine,  beer,  ale, 
a^  ezdMT  Aiid  many  other  commodities,  to  be  paid  in   the 
manner  very  punctually  and  methodically  set  down 
by  them,  for  the  carrying  on  the  war.     This  *  was 
the  first  time  that  ever  the  name  of  payment  of  ex- 
cise was  heard  of  or  practised  in  England;  laid  on 
by  those  who  pretended  to  be  most  jealous  of  any 
exaction  upon  the  people:  and  this  pattam  being 
The  two    then  printed,  and  published  at  London,  was  thought 
oifofd  foi-  by  the  members  at  Oxford,  as  a  good  expedient  to 
^^  ^  be  followed  by  the  king ;  and  thereupon  it  was  set- 
tled, and  to  be  governed  and  r^ulated  by  commis- 
sioners, in  the  same  method  it  was  done  at  Lcmdon. 
And  in  Oxford,  Bristol,  and  other  garrisons,  it  did 
yield  a  reasonable  supply  for  the  provision  of  arms 
and  ammunition ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  was 
assigned  to ;  both  sides  making  ample  dedaiatiraa, 
with  bitter  reproaches  upon  the  necessity  that  drew 
on  this  imposition,  **  that  it  should  be  continued  no 
*'  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  .laid 
'*  down,  and  utterly  abolished  ^   which  few  wise 
men  believed  it  would  ever  be. 

The  high  and  insolent  proceedings  at  Westmin- 
ster  made  no  impression  at  Oxford  towards  the 
shaking  the  allegiance  and  courage  of  those,  whom 
his  majesty  had  called  to  advise  him.    But  wh^A 

'  This]  And  this 
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they  found  the  temper  of  the  other  so  much,  above  boor 
belief,  averse  to  peace,  and  intending  utter  ruin  to_Z!!L« 
the  king,  the  church,  and  all  who  should  continue    ^^^^* 
true  Englishmen  and  subjects,  they  resolved  as  frank- 
ly to  declare  their  resolutions,  that  the  people  might 
see  the  issue  they  were  at ;  and  therefore  they  pub- The  wb- 
lished  a  declaration  of  the  grounds  and   motives  J^"S^c5J[. 
which  had  forced  them  to  leave  the  parliament  at™*'®"**^ 

the  lords 

Westminster ;  in  which  they  mentioned  "  all  the  in-  »nd  com- 
**  direct  passages,  and  the  acts  of  violence,  by  which  odbrd. 
**  they  had  been  driven  thence ;  and  the  obligations 
^  upon  them  in  conscience,  and  law,  to  adhere  to 
*'  his  majesty ;  and  the  misery  which  the  other 
^*  party  had  already  brou^t  upon  the  kingdom,  and 
*^  the  desolation  which  must  inevitably  follow  those 
''conclusions;  and  with  a  greater  unanimity  and 
''  consent,  than  was  ever  known  in  so  great  a  coun- 
**  cil,  where  there  were  so  many  persons  of  honour, 
''  and  judges,  and  others  learned  in  the  law,  among 
**  whom  there  was  scarce  one  dissenting  voice^  they 
**  declared, 

1.  <'  That  all  such  subjects  of  Scotland,  as  had 
"  consented  to  the  declaration,  entitled  the  dedara^ 
^  tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  concerning  the 
^^  present  expedition  into  England,  had  thereby  de- 
''nounced  war  against  the  kingdom  of  England, 
^  and  broke  the  act  of  pacification. 

2.  **  That  all  his  n^ajesty's  subjects  of  the  king- 
''  dom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales  are  both 
''  by  their  allegiance,  and  the  act  of  pacification, 
"  bound  to  resist  and  repress  all  those  of  Scotland 
"  as  had,  or  should  enter  upon  any  part  of  his  ma- 
*^  jesty's  realm  and  dominions,  as  traitors,  and  ene- 
''mies  to   the   state;  and  that  whosoever  should 
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BOOK  **  abet;  aid,  or  assist  the  Scots  iti  their  invasioii^ 
'  should  be  deemed  as  traitors,  and  endues  to  the 


*^^^-    "state. 

8.  *^  That  the  lords  and  commoDS  remaining  at 
"  Westminster,  that  had  given  their  votes,  or  con- 
"  sent,  to  the  raising  of  forces  under  the  command 
'^  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  or  had  been  abetting,  aiding, 
«  or  assisting  thereunto,  had  levied  and  raised  war 
«  against  the  king,  and  were  therein  guilty  of  high 
"  treason. 

4.  "  That  those  lords  and  commons  remaining  at 
"  Westminster,  that  had  given  their  votes  and  con- 
*^  seats  for  the  making  and  using  a  new  great  seal, 
"  had  thereby  counterfeited  the  king's  great  seal^ 
«  and  therein  committed  high  treason. 

5.  "  That  the  lords  and  commons  remaining  at 
"  Westminster,  who  had  given  their  consents  to  the 
**  present  coming  in  of  the  Scots  in  a  warlike  man- 
"  ner,  had  therein  committed  hi^  treason :  and 
"  that  in  these  three  last  crimes,  they  had  broken 
"  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  thdr  country,  and 
"  ought  to  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors  to  the 
<<  king  and  kingdom.*' 

So  that  3^  the  engagements  seemed  fuller  of  ani- 
mosity on  both  sides  than  ever;  and  the  king  exw 
oeedingly  strengthened  by  the  lords  and  commons 
having  more  positively  and  concernedly  wedded  his 
cause,  than  they  were  before  understood  to  have 
done;  and  in  truth,  in  the  civil  counsels,  nothii^ 

y  So    that]    ThuB  in  MS, :  present  sum   of  ODe  hundred 

Over   and  abo^e  these   sharp  thousand  pounds  for  the  put- 

and  high  conclusions^  in  a  di*  ting  his  iiiijesty*«  armies  inio 

aineter  contrary  to  all  the  pro-  an  equipage  to  take  the  field 

ceedings  of  parliament,  they  en-  early  in  the  spring ;  so  that  Src. 
tered  upon  a  way  of  nuaing  a 
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was  left  undone  to  give  it  all  imaginable  advance-  book 


It  had  been  very  happy  for  the  king,  if  the  win-  *^^^- 
ter  had  been  spent  only  in  those  counsels  which 
might  have  provided  money,  and  facili&ted  the 
making  his  army  ready  to  take  the  field  in  the 
spring;  when  he  was  sure  to  have  occasion  enough 
to  use  it ;  and  to  be  in  great  distress,  if  it  should 
not  be  then  in  a  condition  to  march :  but  the  inva- 
sion, which  the  Scots  made  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  the  courage  the  enemy  took  from  thence,  de« 
prived  his  majesty  even  of  any  rest  in  that  season* 
Upon  the  Scots'  unexpected  march  into  En^nd  in 
January,  in  a  most  violent  frost  and  snow,  hoping 
to  reach  Newcastle  before  it  could  be  fortified,  and 
persuading  their  common  soldiers,  that  it  would  be 
delivered  to  them  as  sochi  as  required;  thither  the 
vigilant  sir  Thomas  Olemham  had  been  before  sent 
to  attend  their  coming;  and  the  marquis  of  New* The mw- 
castle  with  his  army,  upon  the  fiEime  of  their  inva-Jf°w^u< 
sion,  marched  thither  with  a  resolution  to  figbt"'"^**^^ 
with  them  before  they  should  be  able  to  join  withscou. 
the  English  rebels;  leaving  in  the  mean  time  the 
command  of  York,  and  the  forces  for  the  guard  of 
that  county,  to  colonel  John  Bellasis,  son  to  the  lord 
Palconbridge,  a  person  of  great  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, and  of  exemplary  industry  and  courage.  But 
by  this  means,  and  the  remove  of  the  marquis  with 
his  army  so  Car  north,  the  enemy  grew  to  a  great 
strength  in  those  parts ;  and  not  only  able  to  dis- 
quiet Yorkshire,  but  drawing  a  great  body  of  horse 
and  foot  out  of  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Lin- 
cohishire,  sat  down  before  his  majesty's  garrison  of 
Newark  upon  Trent,  with  a  full  confidence  to  take 
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VII 

majesty  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle.    And  ^ 


1644.    Thomas'Fairfaxfrom'Hull,  in  theheadofastrong 
F^nil^T^  party,  had  fallen  upon  a  quarter  not  far  fix>m  Ycnrkt 
Sto "to-  commanded  by  colonel  John  Bellasis  at  Selby,  and 
Tt  JwT ""^^  ^^  totally  defeated  it,  taken  the  cannon,  and  many 
officers  prisoners,  and  amongst  those  the  colonel 
himself.     This  was  the  first  action  for  which  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  taken  notice  of;   who  in  a 
short  time  grew  the  supreme  general  under  the  par- 
liament.    This  defeat,  which  was  great  in  itsd^ 
was  made  much  greater  by  the  terrible  apprehen- 
wiienupoD  sions  the  city  of  York  had  upon  it ;  insomuch  that 
i^T"    the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  till  then  had  kept 
wtil!^*  the  Scots  at  a  bay,  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  * 
York.        Us  army,  and  with  great  part  ^  of  it  to  make  haste 
into  York,  to  prevent  any  farther  mischief  there ; 
by  which  means  the  Scots  were  at  liberty  to  ad- 
vance as  they  pleased;  and  Fairfax  improved  his 
reputation  by  a  speedy  and  unlooked  for  march  into 
Cheshire.  ^ 

"  And  sir  Thomas]  This  pa-  lowing  portion  it  omitted :  As 
ragraph  in  MS.  B,  was  thus  soon  as  the  king  was  assured 
connected  with  page  4\8,Une  28,  that  the  Scots  did  resoke  to 
wluch  immediately  preceded  it,  invade  England,  he  thought  it 
The  winter  being  spent  in  this  necessary,  if  it  were  possible, 
manner,  in  these  deliberations  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  one  of 
and  provisions,  many  melan-  his  dominions;  and  so  consi- 
cholic  presages  appeared  in  the  dered  Ireland  as  the  most  like 
spring.  Under  the  countenance  to  be  capable  of  that  blessing, 
of  the  Scots  entering  into  Eng-  Though  the  English  had  hither- 
land,  the  rebels  grew  strong  m  to  in  all  encounters  beaten  the 
all  the  northern  parts,  the  gar-  Irish,  so  that  they  came  to  no 
rison  of  Hull  skirmi&hed  over  action  with  them,  but  they  pre- 
all  the  adjaceut  parts,  and  sir  sentlv  fled  to  their  bogs;  yeC 
Thomas  &c.  the  indiscretion  of  the  Icwds 
»  withdraw]  draw  justices,  who  observed  very  wil- 
**  great  part]  a  part  Singly  the  most  rigorous  direc- 
^  into  Cheshire.]     The  foU  tions  from  the  parliament,  had 
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Upon  the  cessation  in  Ireland,  the  king  made  the  boor 
marquis  of  Ormond  his  lieutenant  of  that  Ungdom ;.    ^^'' 


driven   and   united   the  whole 
Irish  nation,  and  almost  all  the 
eatholiGS  of  Ireland,  into  rebel- 
lion; so  that  their  numbers  even 
covered    the   whole    kingdom. 
The  parliament  gave  over  send- 
ing supplies  thither,  having  ap- 
plied many  of  the  men  they  had 
raised  for  that  service  with  the 
king^s    approbation,    and   very 
much  of  the  money,  against  the 
king,  in  carrying  on  the  war  in 
England;    and  had   upon   the 
matter  given  up  the  province  of 
Ulster  to  the  Scots,  who  were 
with  a  numerous  army  there, 
independent    upon    the  king's 
authority,  and  were  grown  to 
be  more   apprehended  by  the 
English  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves.    The  lords  justices  and 
eoancil    in   Ireland    had    sent 
commissioners  to  the  king  and 
to    the   parliament,   to    desire 
Bupplies  of  Baen  and  money  and 
arms  and  ammunition,  vrithout 
which  they  professed  that  Ire- 
land must  be  lost,  and  fall  into 
the  hands   of  the  Irish;    and 
one  of  the  commissioners,  sir 
Hardress  Waller,  came  to  the 
chancellor    of  the    exchequer, 
and  making  a  large  discourse 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  jealousies  and  divisions  a- 
mongst  the  Irish    themselves, 
told  him  that  there  was  no  way 
to  preserve  that  kingdom,  since 
he  saw  evidently  the  king  should 
not  send  supplies  thither,  but 
to  make  a  peace  there,  by  which 
he  would  in  a  short  time  be 
>ble  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
ia  England.   And  sure  the  man 
was  at  that  time  of  that  opin- 


1644. 

ion:  and  it  is  as  true,  many  The  mar- 
professions  had  been  made  byqnisofOr- 
the  Irish  of  their  byalty  and"^^.^"^^ 
devotion  to  the  king's  service ;  teJ^^^^f 
and  there  were  many  dififerenees  Ireland, 
and  jealousies  grown  between  sends  the 
them.  Those  within  the  pale,  ^'°S  ■*- 
who  were  all  of  old  English  fa^  "'^*- 
milies,  planted  there  many  ages 
before,  and  now  become  Irish 
in  their  language  and  manners^ 
had  purposes  very  diiferent  from 
those  of  the  old  Irish  families, 
who  for  the  most  part  were  of 
Ulster,  who  looked  upon  the 
other  as  original  intruders,  and 
thought  of  making  some  fo- 
reign dependence,  and  never 
more  to  return  to  their  obedi- 
ence of  the  crown  of  England. 
And  yet  Owen  0*Neale,  who 
was  the  general  of  that  party, 
had  writ  to  the  king,  and  made 
large  offers  of  his  service;  but 
his  mi^esty  had  hearkened  to 
no  motions  of  that  kind,  nor 
had  any  man  the  inclination  or 
the  hairiness  to  make  any  pro- 
position to  him  in  favour  of  the 
Irish.  But  when  his  mtyesty 
from  all  hands  understood  the 
desperate  or  hopeless  condition 
of  that  kingdom,  and  that  the 
Scots  were  ready  to  enter,  he 
resolved  to  try  what  might  be 
done,  and  to  put  his  own  au- 
thority there  into  the  hands  of 
one  he  might  entirely  trust; 
and  had  thereupon  made  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  his  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  and  gave  him 
authority  to  treat  with  the  Irish ; 
and  if  he  could  bring  them  to 
consent  to  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  to  send  over  persons  to 
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VII 


1 644.  treat  with  him  at  Oxford  for  a 
peace,  he  might  then  draw  over 
aome  of  his  own  Bngiish  troopa 
to  reinforee  hia  army  againat 
the  time  of  taking  the  Md» 
And  that  deaign  having  boc- 
oaeded  according  to  his  wish, 
and  a  cessation  being  made, 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  had  in 
the  winter  sent  him  two  or 
three  regiments  of  foot,  and 
two  or  three  troops  of  horse, 
out  of  Munster,  to  Bristol,  and 
a  much  greater  body  of  foot, 
being  between  three  and  four 
thousand,  from  Dublin  to  Ches- 
ter, all  men  brave  and  hardy, 
and  well  disciplined  under  as 
good  officers  of  all  kinds  as  the 
nation  had :  all  which  arrived 
in  season,  and  would  have  been 
a  noble  recruit  to  the  king's 
army,  upon  which  his  majesty 
depended. 

The  lord  Byron,  a  gallant 
gentleman  of  coun^  but  of 
no  long  experience  in  the  war, 
was  then  governor  of  Cheater 
and  Shropshire,  when  those  re- 
giments landed;  and  finding 
both  the  men  as  well  as  their 
officers  willing  to  be  engaged 
in  present  sendee,  having  not 
been  used  to  the  ease  of  winter 
quarters,  he  had  a  great  desire 
to  make  some  attempt  with 
them.  All  Shropshire  and  Che- 
shire was  at  that  time  upon  the 
point  under  the  king's  obedi- 
ence ;  only  the  town  of  Nant- 
wich  in  Cheshire,  and  upon  the 
confines  of  the  other  county^ 
was  in  rebellion,  and  garrisoned 
by  the  parliament ;  tl^  defence 
and  strength  of  it  consisting 
more  in  the  malice  of  the  inha- 


bitants, than  in  the  security  of 
their  fortificatiooa,  which  weve 
not  good  any  where,  and  id 
aome  parts  none  at  all,  but  de- 
fended by  the  winter,  and  the 
deepness  of  the  ways,  throng 
which  caoBon  could  not  then 
march.    The  lord  Byroo   had 
aome  intelligence  m  the  towi^ 
and  bdieved  the  condition  of 
it  to  be  so  ill,  that  he  might 
quickly  become  master  of  it; 
and  therefore  he  had  written  to 
Oxford,  upon  the  landing  of 
the  troops  from  Ireland,  that  if 
the  king  would  give  lum  leave 
to  use  those  troops*  he  should 
be  able  in  very  few  daya  to  i»> 
duoe  Nantwich,  whidi  would 
be  scarce  out  of  their  way  to 
Oxford;  and  would  ranaove  a 
pestilent    obstruction    in    that 
line   of  communication.     The 
king  made  little  pause  in  the 
matter ;  and  so  in  the  very  haid 
frost  the  lord  Byron  broi^ht 
all  his  troops  before  it,  drawing 
out  of  Chester  and  Shrewabuiy 
as  many  of  the  garrisons   aa 
could  be  spared,  with  a  good 
body  of  horse.    He  found  the 
town  not  so  weak  as  he  thought 
it  to  be,  and  atayed  longer  be- 
fore it  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  imtil  sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
flushed  by  his  victory  at  Selby, 
and  recruited  vrith  new  troops 
out  of  Hull,  came  to  its  relief 
with  a  less  number  of  men  than 
he  was  to  expect  to  encounter: 
but  by  the  marching  of  the  garr 
rison  out  of  the  town,  and  by 
beating  the  body  of  horse  which 
were  ^aced  too  for  from  the 
foot^  and  made  no  stand>  but 
was  presoutly  routed,  the  whole 
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(when  the  pariiament  ships  could  not  attend  that  book 


b€K]y  of  foot  betook  themseivvB 
to  a  neighbour  church,  which 
they  defended  only  to  make 
conditions ;  and  ao  became  all, 
officers  and  soldiers,  prisoners 
of  war,  which,  as  it  was  a  new 
nmg  to  the  ladder  which  sir 
TbomaaFairiax  ascended  to  the 
height  of  his  honour,  so  it  was 
the  most  sensible  blow  to  the 
kiog  he  had  yet  sustained,  and 
almost  nipped  all  hopes  of  get- 
ting an  army  into  the  field  to 
encounter  the  enemy,  which 
sailed  with  a  full  gale. 

The  king  had  no  better  sue* 
cess  in  another  winter  enter- 
prise about  the  same  time ;  and 
the  experience  the  parliament 
had,  to  their  cost,  of  carrying 
dieir  army  into  the  field  too 
soon  to  the  siege  of  Reading, 
the  damage  wbereof  they  had 
scarce  yet  recovered,  might  have 
prepared  their  enemies  to  bet- 
ter husbandry  of  their  men.  It 
was  tliotight  counsellable,  after 
alt  armies  |Were  retired  into 
their  winter  quarters,  to  send  a 
^ood  party  of  hone  and  foot 
into  Hampshire,  to  possess 
Winchester  castle,  and  to  fix 
another  quarter  in  Sussex,  to 
the  end  that  the  well  afieeted 
there,  and  in  Kent,  might  have 
a  communication,  and  be  ready 
in  the  spring  to  appear  in  a 
body  on  that  side  of  London  ; 
for  which  the  loyal  party  in  Kent 
had  some  impatience,  as  having 
und^gone  great  pressures  and 
indignities  from  the  parliament. 
This  work  was  committed  to 
the  lord  Hopton,  who  had  a 
very  great  reputation  in  all 
places^  and  deserved  it,  being  a 


man  of  great  honour,  integrity^  1644 
and  piety ;  of  great  courage 
and  industry,  and  an  excellent 
ofificer  in  an  army  for  any  com* 
mand  but  the  supreme,  to  which 
he  was  not  equal.  He  had 
raised  a  good  body  of  hoise 
and  foot  about  Bristol,  and  sir 
John  Berkeley  brought  a  good 
addition  of  foot  to  him  fifom 
Exeter ;  with  which,  and  those 
regiments  which  arrived  there 
from  Ireland  about  the  be^n« 
ning  of  I>ecember,  he  marched 
to  Winchester ;  sir  William  Ogle 
having  possessed  himself  of  that 
castle  for  the  kins  before  he 
eame  thither.  And  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  further  progress 
to  the  end  aforesaid,  and  upon 
intelligence  that  the  {Mrliameot 
had  sent  out  sir  William  WaU 
ler  with  a  strong  patty  of  their 
army  to  stop  lord  Hopton's 
march  into  those  counties,  his 
majesty  sent  two  r^ments  of 
horse  of  hb  own  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  lord  John 
Steward,  another  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Rkhmond,  and  two  or 
three  regiments  of  foot;  with 
which  the  lord  Hopton  had  too 
much  desire  to  engage  with  his 
old  friend  sir  Williiun  Waller: 
and  in  order  thereunto  advanced 
to  Famham,  where  he  was,  and 
had  some  light  skirmishes  with 
his  troops,  and  beat  them  into 
that  castle,  which  was  a  strong 
place;  and  where  sir  William 
resolved  to  stay,  till  he  could 
receive  some  supply  of  men, 
which  he  daily  expected.  Where- 
upon the  lord  Hopton  entered 
into  Sussex,  and .  very  prosper- 
ously possessed  himself  of  Anm^ 
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BOOK  coast)  to  transport  those  regiments  of  foot  wiiich^ 
might  be  well  spared  during  the  cessation,  and 


VII 


1644,  ^iiich  could  not  be  supported  there,  to  Chester; 
from  whence  his  majesty  could  easily  draw  them  in 
the  spring  to  Oxford ;  and  were,  in  truth,  the  prin- 
cipal recruit,  upon  which  he  depended  to  enable  him 
to  take  the  field.  The  lord  Byron  then  commanded 
Chester,  and  that  county ;  and  was  appointed  to  take 
cai-e  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  those 
troops ;  which  was  a  right  good  body  of  foot,  and 
being  excellent  men,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  car- 
ried great  terror  with  them  from  the  time  of  their 

ej:  where,  amoDgst  the  rest, 
poor  Mr.  ChUlingwortb  was 
taken,  and  so  barbarously  used, 
that  he  died  within  few  days ; 
but  his  book  will  live,  and  de- 
clare him  to  be  a  man  of  rare 
and  admirable  parts  to  all  pos* 
terity.  Besides  many  other  of<* 
fioers  of  good  account  who  were 
lost  in  that  batde  of  Alresford, 
the  lord  John  Steward,  though 
he  was  brought  off,  died  of  his 
wounds  within  three  days,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  king  and 
all  good  men.  He  was  the  se- 
cond brother  of  this  noble  fm- 
miiy,  who  lost  his  life  in  this 
fatal  war,  and  was  a  sum  of 
great  courage ;  and  with  a  dif- 
ferent roughness  in  his  nature 
from  all  Uie  rest  of  the  race, 
had  proposed  to  himself  the 
profession  of  a  soldier,  in  whidi 
he  could  not  but  have  made  a 
glorious  progress,  if  he  had  nol 
been  so  untimely  cut  off. 

There  was  another  result  of 
council  at  Oxford,  as  m  page 
430,  line  18. 

<*  which]  as 


del  castle,  a  place  very  strongly 
situated  upon  the  sea,  and  in 
all  respects  so  convenient  to 
make  a  strong  quarter,  that  a 
better  could  not  be  desired; 
where  he  left  a  good  garrison 
under  the  command  of  sir  fid- 
ward  Ford,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man of  that  county,  and  had  a 
regiment  of  horse  in  the  anny. 
But  when  he  returned  from 
tlience  towards  Winchester, 
where  he  meant  to  have  sat 
quiet  till  the  spring,  he  found 
sir  William  Walhsr  ready  to  at- 
tend his  motion;  and  so  in  a 
field  near  Alton  both  bodies 
met,  and  after  a  sharp  engage- 
ment, and  great  loss  on  both 
sides,  the  lord  Uopton  was 
forced  to  retire  in  disorder  to 
Winchester,  and  from  thence 
he  came  to  Oxford,  whilst  Wal- 
ler marched  to  Arundel;  and 
after  seven  or  eight  days,  the 
new  garrison  being  disunited 
amongst  themselves,  and  hav- 
ing not  supplied  the  place  with 
provision  for  a  long  siege,  whk:h 
thev  might  have  done,  com- 
pelled them  to  render  to  mer- 
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landing;  and  qmckly  freed  North  Wales  from  the  book 
en&a^y;  who  at  that  time  begun  ^  to  have  great 


power  there.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  November  ^^^^* 
when  thej  landed,  and  being  a  people  who  had  been 
used  to  little  ease  in  Ireland,  the  king  having  given 
the  lord  Byron  leave  to  employ  them  in  such  ser- 
vices as  might  secure  that  country,  the  season  of  the 
year  made  little  impression  on  them;  they  were 
always  ready,  and  desirous  of  ^  action ;  and  in  the 
space  of  a  month  reduced,  by  assault  and  storm, 
many  places  of  notable  importance,  as  Howarden- 
castle,  Beeston-castle,  Crew-house,  and  other  places 
of  strength ;  ^  and  encountering  the  whole  body  of 
the  rebels,  at  Middlewich  in  Cheshire,  htoke  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter ;  and  drove  all  that 
survived,  and  were  at  liberty,  into  Nantwich ;  the 
single  garrison  they  had  then  left  in  Cheshire :  into  ^ 
which  the  whole  party  was  retired,  and  which  had 
been  fortified  and  garrisoned  from  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles,  as  the  only  refuge  for  the  disaffected 
in*  that  county,  and  the  counties  adjacent.  The 
pride  of  the  late  success,  and  the  terror  the  soldiers 
believed  their  names  carried  with  them,  carried 
them  at  this  most  unseasonable  time  of  the  year 
thither ;  for  it  was  about  the  first  week  in  January 
when  the  lord  Byron  came  with  his  army  before  the 
town,  and  summoned  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  the 
i^udng  of  that  place  at  that  time  would  have  been 
of  unspeakable  importance  to  the  king's  affairs,  there 
being,  between  that  and  Carlisle^  no  one  town  of 
moment  (Manchester  only  excepted)  which  declared 


^  begun]  began  ^  into]  and  into 

^  of]  for  *in]of 

K  strength ;]  great  strength ; 
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BOOK  against  the  king;  and  those  two  populous  counties 
.of  Chester  and  Lancashire, ^  if  they  had  been  united 


^^^^'   against  the  parliament,  would  have  been  a  strong 
bulwark  against  the  Scots. 

These  considerations,  and  an  opinion  that  the 
town  would  yield  as  soon  as  summoned,  brought  the 
army  first  thither;  and  then  a  passionate  desire^  of 
honour,  and™  contempt  of  the  enemy  within,  or*  of 
any  other  who  could  undertake^  their  relief^  en* 
gaged  them  to  a  farther  attempt ;  and  so  they  raised 
batteries,  and  undertook  a  formal  siege  against  the 
town.  The  seventeenth  day  of  January  they  made 
a  general  assault  upon  five  several  quarters  of  the 
town,  somewhat  before  day-break,  but  were  with 
equal  courage  opposed  from  within,  and  near  three 
hundred  men  lost,  or  wounded p  in  the  service; 
which  should  have  prevailed  with  them  to  have 
quitted  their  design.  But  those  repulses  sharpen 
rather  than  abate  the  edge  and  appetite  to  danger; 
and  the  assailants,  no  less  than  the  besieged,  desiring 
an  army  would  come  for  their  relief,  both  with  equal 
impatience  longed  for  the  same  thing ;  the  Irish  (for 
under  that  name,  for  distinction  sajke,  we  call  that 
body  of  foot,  though  there  was  not  an  Irishman 
amongst  them)  supposing  themselves  superior  to  any 
that  would  encounter  them  in  the  field,  and  the 
horse  being  such  as  might  as  reasonably  undervalue 
those  who  were  to  oppose  them. 
Theirifb  In  this  their  4  confidence,  supply  came  too  soon  to 
m^  by   the  town,  and  confusion  to  the  king's  forces :  for  sir 

^  Lancashire,]  Lancaster,  **  undertake]  attempt 

1  desire]  fiwcy  p  or  woundod]  and  spoiled 

»  and]  Not  in  MS.  m  their]  Not  in  MS. 
°  or]  and 
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Thomas  Faiifiix^  upon  his  victory  at  Selby,  Imm^t  book 
out  of  Yorkshire  a  good  body  of. horse  to  Mancfaes^. 


ter ;  and,  out  of  that  place,  and  the  neighbour  jdaces^    ^  ^"^^^ 
drew  near  three  thousand  foot,  with  which  joining  F^rfu^ 
with  sir  William  Bruerton,  and  some  other  scattered^*"*""** 
farces  firom  Staffordshire  and  Derby,  who  had  been 
routed  at  Middlewich,  he  advanced  near  Nantwich, 
b^ore  he  was  looked  for;  the  Irish  being  so  over- 
confident that  he  would  not  presume  to  attack  them, 
that,  though  they  had  advertisement  of  their'  mo- 
tion, they  still  believed  that  his  utmost  design  wad 
by  alarms "  to  force  them  to  rise  firom  the  town,  and 
then  to  retire  without  fighting  with  them.  This  made 
them  keep  their  posts  too  long;  and  when  they 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  off,  a  little  river,  which 
divided  their  forces,  on  a  sudden  thaw,  so  much 
swelled  above  its  banks,  that  the  lord  Bjrron,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  horse,  and  the  foot  which 
lay  oh  one  side  of  the  town,  were  severed  fi'om  the 
rest,  and  compelled  to  march  four  or  five  miles  be- 
fi>re  he  could  join  with  the  other;   before  which 
time  the  other  part,  being  charged  by  sir  Thomas 
Fairfiix  on  the  one  side,  and  firom  the  town  on  the 
other,  were  broken ;  and  aU  the  chief  officers  forced 
to  retire  to  a  church  called  Acton  church,  whare 
they  were  caught  as  in  a  trap,  and,  the  horse,  by 
reason  of  the  deep  w6ys  with  the  sudden  thaw,  and 
Barrow  lanes,  and  great  hedges,  not  being  able  to  re» 
lieve  them,  were  compelled  to  jrield  themselves  pri- 
soners to  those  whom  they  so  much  despised  two 
hours  before.    There  were  taken,  besides  all  the 
chief  and  considerable  officers  of  foot,  near  fifteen 

'  their]  his  '  alarms}  alarums 
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-  — riages :  the  lord  Byron  with  his  horse,  and  the  rest 
^^^^'  of  his °  foot,  retiring  to  Chester.  There  cannot  be 
given  a  better,  or  it  may  be  another  reason  for  this 
defeat,  besides  the  providence  of  God,  which  was  the 
effect  of  the  other,  than  the  extreme  contempt  and 
disdain  this  body  had  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption in  their  own  strength,  courage,  and  con« 
duct ;  which  made  them  not  enough  think,  and  rely 
upon  Him  who  alone  disposes  of  the  event  of  battles : 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  of  the  officers 
were  persons  of  signal  virtue  and  sobriety ;  and^  in 
their  own  natures,  of  great  modesty  and  piety ;  so 
hard  it  is  to  suppress  those  motions,  which  success, 
valour,  and  even  the  conscience  of  the  cause,  is  apt 
to  produce  in  men  not  overmuch  indined  to  pre* 
sumption.  ^ 

There  was  another  result  of  council  at  Oxford,  in 
this  winter  season,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned ; 
and  the  rather,  because  all  the  inducements  there- 
unto were  not  generally  understood,  nor  known  to 
many ;  and  therefore  grew  afterwards  to  be  the  more 
censured.  When  the  Scots  were  visibly  armed,  and 
upon  their  march  into  England,  which  the  king  was 
the  last  man  in  believing ;  and  when  there  was  no 
way  to  stop  or  divert  them,  his  majesty  was  the  bet- 
ter inclined  to  hearken  to  some  men  of  that  nation, 
who  had  been  long  proposing  a  way  to  give  them  so 

*  (oldiers,]  common  soldiers,  lieutenant  general ;  his  highness 

°  his]  the  having  a  desire  to  ooromand  a 

'  presumption.]    MS.  adds :  body  apart  from  the  king's  ar- 

To  give  fresh  life  to  those  coun-  my,  upon  some  private  difler- 

tieSy  according  to  a  resolution  ences  and  dislikes^  which  grew 

formerly  taken,  prince  Rupert  up  in  most  pUces  to  the  dis- 

was   sent   general    into    those  turbance  of  the  public  affairs, 
parts ;  the  lord  Byron  being  his 
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much  trouUe  at  home,  that  they  should  not  he  at  POOK 
leisure  to  infest  or  trouble  their  neighbours;   to. 
which  propositions  less  care  had  been  given,  out  of 
too  much  confidence  in  persons,  upon  whose  inte^ 
gritj  or  interest  there  had  been  too  great  a  depend- 
ence.    The  earl  of  Mountrose,  a  youni;  man  of  aT»>e«wiof 

^  MountroM 

great  spirit,  and  of  the  most  ancient  nobility,  had  comet  to 
been  one  of  the  most  principal  and  active  covenant- Ldia°^' 
ers  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles ;  but  soon  after,  of™  5uto 
upon  his  observation  of  the  unwarrantable  prosecu- *^^  ^^*'*™*" 
tion  of  it,  he  gave  over  that  party,  and  his  command 
in  that  army ;  and  at  the  king's  being  in  Scotland, 
after  the  pacification,  had  made  full  tender  of  his 
service  to  his  majesty;  and  was  so  much  in  the 
jealousy  and  detestation  of  the  violent  party,  whereof 
the  earl  of  Argyle  was  the  head,  that  there  was  no 
cause  or  room  left  to  doubt  his  sincerity  to  the  king. 
Upon  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  manifestation  that  duke  Hamilton 
would  give  no  opposition  to  the  proceedings  thereof, 
(as  hath  been  mentioned  before,)  the  earl  y  privately 
withdrew  out  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  the  king  few 
days  before  the  siege  was  raised  fi^m  Gloucester, 
and  gave  his  majesty  the  first  clear  information  of 
the  carriage  and  behaviour  of  duke  Hamilton,  and  of 
the  posture  that  kingdom  would  speedily  be  in,  and 
of  the  resolutions  that  would  be  there  taken ;  and 
made  some  smart  propositions  to  the  king  for  the 
remedy ;  which  there  was  not  then  time  to  consult : 
but  as  soon  as  the  king  retired  to  Oxford,  afl;er  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  and  had  had  ^  fuller  intelligence, 
by  the  resort  of  others  of  that  nobility  who  deserved 

y  the  earl]  he  «  had]  Not  in  MS. 
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^"'     heard  that  duke  Hamilton,  and  his  brother,  the  earl 


1644.  of  Lanrick,  were  upon  their  way  as  £ar  as  York  to- 
wards Oxford;  hb  majesty  was  very  willing  to 
hearken  to  the  earl  of  Mountrose,  and  the  rest,  what 
could  be  done  to  prevent  that  mischief  that  was  like 
to  ensue.  But  they  all  unanimously  declared,  ^  that 
^*  they  durst  make  no  propositions  for  the  advance- 
*^  ment  of  the  king's  service,  except  they  might  be 
'<  first  assured,  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  commu- 
''  nicated  to  duke  Hamilton ;  nor  he  suffered  to  have 
'*  any  part  or  share  in  any  action  that  should  depend 
''  upon  it ;  for  they  were  *  most  assured  that  he  had 
«  always  betrayed  his  majesty ;  and  that  it  had  been 
'^  absolutely  in  his  power  to  have  prevented  this  new 
**  combination,  if  he  would  resolutely  have  opposed 
*^  it.  But  if  they  might  be  secure  in  that  particular, 
*'  they  would  make  some  such  ^  attempt  under  his 
**  majesty's  commission  in  then:  own  country,  as 
^  might  possibly  make  some  disturbance  there."  His 
majesty  thought  he  had  much  less  reason  to  be  con- 
fident of  the  duke  than  formerly ;  for  he  had  ex- 
pressly failed  of  doing  somewhat  which  he  had  pro* 
mised  to  do;  yet  he  thought  he  had  not  ground 
enough  to  withdraw  all  kind  of  trust  firom  him,  ex- 
cept he  did,  at  the  same  time,  secure  him  from  bemg 
able  to  do  him  farther  misdiief ;  towards  which  kind 
of  severity,  he  did  not  think  he  had  evidence  enough. 
Besides  he  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  earl  of 
Lanrick,  as  a  man  of  much  more  plainness  and  ain- 
cerity  than  his  brother ;  as  in  truth  he  was.  That 
he  might  bring  himself  to  a  fidl  resolution  in  tUs 

*  they  were]  that  they  were  ^  such]  Not  tn  M&. 
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important  affair,  his  majesty  appointed  the  lord  book 
keeper,  hid  two  secretaries^  the  master  of  the  rolls,, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  examine  the 
earl  of  Moantarose,  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  the  lord 
Ogilby,  and  some  others,  upon  oath,  of  all  things 
they  eouM  accuse  duke  Hamilton,  or  his  brother 
Lanrick  of;  and  to  take  their  examinations  in  writ- 
ing; that  so  his  majesty  might  discover,  whether 
their  errors  proceeded  from  infidelity,  and  consider 
the  better,  what  course  to  observe  in  his  proceedings 
with  them ;  and  this  was  carried  with  as  much  se^ 
eresy,  as  an  affidr  of  that  nature  could  be,  wherein 
so  many  were  trusted 

Upon  their  examination,  there  a[^ared  too  mudi 
cause  to  conclude^  that  the  duke  had  not  bdhaved 
himself  with  that  loyalty  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
The  earl  of  Moufitrose,  whilst  he- had  been  of  that 
party,  had  been  privy  to  much  of  his  correspondence 
and  inteDigence.  But  most  of  the  particulars  related 
to  the  time  when  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
Frith,  and  when  he  had  many  conferences  with  his 
mother,  (who  was  a  woman  most  passionate  in  those 
contrivances,)  and  with  others  of  that  party;  and 
when  he  did  nothing  to  )iurt  or  incommodate  the 
enemy ;  all  which  was  expressly  pardoned  by  the  act 
of  oblivion,  Which  had  been  passed  with  all  formality 
and  solemnity  by  the  kiiig  in  the  parliament  of  both 
kingdoms :  and,  so  raudi  as  to  question  what  was 
so  forgot,  might  raise  a  greater  fire,  than  that  which 
they  desired  to  quench ;  though  the  knowing  so 
many  particulars  might  be  a  good  and  proper  cau- 
tion. In  the  late  transactions  of  Scotland,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  duke  had  absolutely  opposed  all 
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BOOK  otertures  of  force^  and  of ^  s^ing  those  persons  who 
.  could  only  be  able  to  raise  new  troubles ;  whi<^  had 


^^^^'  beeo  very  easy  to  hare  done;  and  that  he  had  be- 
trayed the  king,  and  all  the  lords,  in  ccmsenting  to 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  called  and  summoned 
against  the  king's  express  pleasure  and  commaadb 
and  without  any  pretence  of  law.  And  to  this,  the 
king's  apinrobation  and  consent  had  been  shewed  to 
them,  by  the  duke,  under  the  king's  own  hand; 
which  they  durst  not  disobey,  though  they  foresaw 
the  ^  mischief. 

The  case  was  thus ;  ®  the  duke  had  given  the  king 
an  account,  after  he  bad  himself  promised  him  '  thst 
the  parliament  should  never  be  assembled,  (wfaidi 
his  majesty  abhorred,)  '^  that  though  some  few  hot 
^  and  passionate  men  desired  to  put  themselves  in 
^*  arms,  to  stop  both  elections  of  the  members,  and 
**  any  meeting  together  in  parliament ;  yet,  that  dl 
*^  sober  men  who  could  bear  any  considerable  part  ia 
**  the  action,  were  clearly  of  the  opinion,  to  take  ai 
**  much  pains  as  they  could  to  cause  good  elections 
^^  to  be  made,  and  then  to  appear  themselves ;  and 
'^  that  they  had  hope  to  have  such  a  major  part,  that 
^  they  might  more  advan^geously  dissolve  the  meeir 
**  ing  as  soon  as  they  came  together,  than  prevent  it; 
**  however,  that.then  would  be  the  fit  tittae  to  ptoUai 
<<  against  it,  and  immediately -to  put  themselves  iota 
**  arms,  for  which  they  woukU  be  well  provided  wl 
^*  the  same  time ;"  and  to  this  ^  he  desired  the  kin^s 
positive  direction.   And  his  majesty,  in  answer  to  it» 

'^  of]  for  f  him]  the  king 

'^  the]  this  ?  to  this]  to  this  state 
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bad  9Bic^  <^  since  it  was  the  (pinion  of  aD  his  friends,  book 
^*  he  would  not  cbmmrad  them  to  do  that  which  wmi     ^"' 


^  against  tiieir  judgment ;  but  would  iattend  the  sue-  ^  ^^'^' 
'^  oess ;  and  was  content  that  they  should  all  appear 
^  in  the  pariiament  at  its  first  meeting:''  and  the 
dfcuke  had  shewed  the  lords  those  words  in  the  king's 
letter,  with  which  ihey  acquiesced,  without  knowing 
an  J  thing  of  the  ground  of  such  his  permission: 
whereas,  in  truth,  there  was  no  one  person  who  was 
of  that  opinidn,  or  had  given  that  counsel;  but  had 
stfll  detested  the  expedient  when  proposed. 
'  '  Then  the  duke's  carriage  in  the  parliament,  and 
Iris  brother's,  at  thdr  first  coming  together,  appeared 
tb  be  as  is  set  down  before,  by  the  testimony  of  those 
ifrho  were  present;  and  the  earl  of  Lanrick's  apply- 
ing the  signet  to  the  proclamation  for  that  rende^zVous 
where  the  army  was  to  be  compounded,  was  not 
Aougfat  ci^ble  of  any  excuse ;  and  so  the  clear 
state  of  the  evidence,^pon  the  depositions  of  the 
persons  examined,  was  presented  to  the  king  for  his 
own  determination.  His  majesty  had  some  thoughts 
ef  sending  to  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  to  stop  the 
dnke  and  his  brother  at  York,  and  not  suffer  them 
to  come  Clearer;  but  whilst  that  was  in  deliberation, 
tbe^  both'  came  to  Oxford,  and  meant  the  same 
idgfat'to  have  kissed  their  majesties'  hands;  but  as 
toon  as  thcfy  arrived,  they  received  a  command  from 
lAie  king,  '^  to  keep  their  chambers ;"  and  had  a 
rd  attended  them.  The  king  resolved  to  consult 
wlMde  affair  tiien  with  the  council-board,  whereas 
itherto  the  examinations  had  been  taken  by  a  com- 
ittee,  tx>  the  end  that  he  might  resolve  what  way 
proceed;  and  to  that  purpose^  directed  that  a 

^  purpose]  end 
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BOOK  tvanfldipt  itii^t  be  prepared,  of  all  the  examfaiakiaiis 
^^''  ^at  Uu^;  and  that  the  witnenes  might  be  readj  to 


1^^^*  appear  before  the  board,  if  it  shotdd  be  liuHight  ne- 
cessary ;  his  majesty  at  that  time  inclining  to  ha^e 
both  the  lords  present,  and  the  depositions  read,  and 
the  witnesses  confronted  before  them.  But  wMist 
this  was  preparing,  the  second  nKuming  aftar  their 
c(Mning  to  the  town,  the  earl  of  Lanrick,  either  bar- 
ing  corrupted  or  deluded  the  guard,  found  a  means 
to  escape ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  one  Cunningham 
(a  gentleman  of  the  priyj-chamb^,  and  of  that  na- 
tion) had  horses  ready ;  with  which  the  earl  and  his 
Mend  fled,  and  went  directly  to  London ;  wheiv  he 
was  very  well  received.  Hereupon  the  king  infinrmed 
the  board  of  the  whdb  affkir ;  and  because  one  of 
them  was  escaped,  and  the  matters  against  the  other 
having  been  transacted  in  Scotland,  and  so,  in  many 
respects,  it  was  not  a  season  to  proceed  judidaflf 
against  him,  it  was  thought  enough  for  the  preaeat 
Duke  Ha-  to  prevent  his  doing  farUier  mischief,  by  putting  him 
^^"1^.  under  a  secu^  reslaraint :  and  so  he  was  sent  in  ens- 
orford*^  tody  to  the  castle  at  Bristol,  and  from  thence  to 
Exeter,  and  so  to  the  castle  at  Pendennis  in  Con- 
wall  ;  where  we  shall  at  the  present  ^  leave  him. 
Mr.  Pym's .  About  tMs  time  the  coumsls  at  Westminster  lost 
a  principal  supporter,  by  the  death  of  Jo.  Pjrm ;  'who 
died  with  great  torment  and  agony  of  a  disease  un- 
usual, and  therefore  the  more  spoken  of,  morlnup^ 
dieuhsus^  as  was  reported ;  which  rendered  him  an 
object  very  loathsoBfte  to  those  who  had  been  most 
ddighted  with  hiaL  No  man  had  more  to  answer 
for  the  miseries  of  die  kingdom,  or  had  his  hand,  or 

'  at  the  present]  Not  m  MS. 
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bead,  deeper  in  their  amtrivmoe.    And  yet,  I  be«  book 
Here,  th^  grew  aiudi  higlwr  even  in  \Aa  Kfe,  llian .    ^"' 


iie  deseed.  He  was  a  man  of  a  private  quality  and  ^^'^'^' 
condition  of  life ;  his  education  in  the  ofllce  of  the 
exchequer,  where  lie  had  been  a  derk ;  and  his  paHs 
tsather  acqpiired  by  industry,  than  suptdied  by  nature, 
or  adorned  by  art  He  had  been  well  known  in  for^ 
mer  parliaments;  and  was  one  of  those  few,  who  had 
sot  in  many ;  the  long  intermission  cf  parliaments 
having  worn  out  most  of  those  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  and  orders  observed  in  those 
conventions.  This  ^  gave  him  some  reputation  and 
reverence  amongst  those  who  were  but  now  intro- 
duced. 

He  had  been  most  taken  notice  of,  for  being  con- 
cerned and  passionate  in  the  jealousies  of  religion, 
and  much  troubled  with  the  countenance  which  had 
been  g^ven  to  those  opinions  that  had  been  imputed 
to  Arminius ;  and  this  gave  him  great  authcnity  and 
iaterest  with  those  who  were  not  pleased  with  the 
government  of  the  church,  or  the  growing  power  <tf 
the  clergy :  yet  himself  industriously  took  care  to  be 
believed,  and  he  professed  to  be  very  entire  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  BSngland. 
In  the  short  pariiament  before  this,  he  spdce  much, 
and  appeared  to  be  the  most  leading  man ;  for  be- 
aides  tiie  exact  knowledge  of  the  former,^  and  orders 
of  that  council,  which  few  men  had,  he  had  a  very 
comdiy  and  grave  way  of  expressing  himself,  with 
gpreat  vcdubility  of  words,  natural  and  proper ;  and 
understood  the  tempo*  and  affections  of  the  kingdom 
as  well  as  any  man ;  and  had  observed  the  errors 


^  This]  And  \M%  '  former,]  fonns, 
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BOOK  and  .mistakj^  in  government ;  and  knevr  wdi  haw  te 

1 —  make  them  appear  greatar  than  Aey  were.     Aftor 

l^^^.«  the  unhappy  dissdution  of  that  parliament,  he  con- 
tinued for  the  most  part  about  London,  in.  conver- 
sation and  great  repute  amongst  those  loids  who 
were  most  strangers  to  the  court,  and  were  bdieved 
most  averse  to  it ;  in  whom  he  improved  all  iBu^;i&- 
able  jealousies  and  discontents  towards  the  state; 
and  as  soon  as  this  perUamait  was  resolved  to  be 
summoned,  he  was  as  diligent  to  procure  such  per- 
sons to  be  elected  as  he  knew  to  be  most  inclined  to 
the  way  he  meant  to  take. 

At  die  first  opening  of  this  pariiament,  he  ap- 
peared passionate  and  prepared  against  the  eaii  of 
Strafford ;  and  though  in  private  designing  he  was 
much  governed  by  Mr.  Hambden,  and  Mr.  Sunt- 
John,  yet  he  seemed  to  all.men  to  have  the  grooteat 
influence  upon  the  house  of  commons  of  any  num; 
and,  in  truth,  I  think  he  was  at  that  time,  and  some* 
months  after,  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  moat 
able  to  do  hurt,  that  hath  lived  in  any  time.  Upon 
the  first  design  of  softening  and  obliging  the  power- 
ful persons  in  both  houses,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
make  the  earl  of  Bedford  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England,  the  king  likewise  intended  to  make  Mr. 
Pym  chancellor  of  the  exchequ^ ;  finr  which  he  re- 
ceived his  majesty's  promise,  and  made  a  return  of  a 
suitable  profession  of  his  service  and  devotion ;  and 
thereupon,  the  other  being  no  secret,  scmiewhat  de- 
clined finom^that  sharpness  in  the  house,  which  was 
more  popular  than  any  man's,  and  made  some  over- 
tures to  provide  for  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the 

■"  Bome]  for  some 
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crown ;  in  wluch  he  had  sa  ill  success,  Ihat  hk  in-  QOok 
terest  and  reputation  thare  visihly  abated;  and  he- 


finind  that  he  was  mach  better  able  to  do  hart  than  '^^^' 
good;  which  wrought  very  much  upon  him  to 
mdandidj,  and  complaint  of  the  violence  and  dis- 
composure of  the  people's  affections  and  inclinations. 
In  the  end,  whether  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Bedfi>rd  he  despaired  of  that  preferment,  or  whether 
he  was  guilty  of  any  thing,  which,  upon  his  conver- 
non  to  the  court,  he  thought  mi^t  be  discovered  to 
bb  damage,  or  for  pure  want  of  courage,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  carried  by  those  who  would  not  fellow 
him,  and  so  continued  in  the  head  of  those  who 
made  the  most  desperate  propositions. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  his 
carriage  and  language  was  such  as  ^  expressed  much 
person  A  animosity ;  and  he  was  accused  of  having 
practised  some  arts  in  it  not  worthy  a  good  man ;  as 
an  Irishman  of  very  mean  and  low  condition  after- 
wards acknowledged,  that  being  brought  to  him,  as 
an  evidence  of  one  part  of  the  charge  against  the 
lord  lieutenant,  in  a  particular  of  which  a  person  of 
so  vile  quality  would  not  be  reasonaUy  thought  a 
competent  informer ;  Mr.  Pym  gave  him  money  to 
boy  him  a  sattin  suit  and  doak ;  in  which  equipage 
he  appeared  at  the  trial,  and  gave  his  evidence; 
which,  if  true,  may  Inakp  many  other  things,  which 
were  confidently  reported  afterwards  of  him,  to  be 
believed ;  as  that  he  received  a  great  sum  of  money 
from  the  French  ambassador,  (which  hath  been  be* 
tore  mentioned,)^  to  hinder  the  transportation  of 

°  as]  that  mentioned^)}  Not  m  MS* 
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BOOK  those  r^ments  of  Ireland  into  Fkoiders,  upon  die 

L^  disbanding  that  armj  there ;  whidi  had  been  pie- 

1644.  p,^,^  i^  ^^^  ^^i  ^f  gti^ord  for  the  businesB  cf 
Scodand ;  in  whidi  if  his  majest j^s  directions  and 
eommands  had  not  been  diverted  and  contraificted 
by  the  houses,  many  do  believe  the  rebdSi<m  in  Ire- 
land had  not  happened. 

Certain  it  is,  that  his  power  of  doing  shrewd  tuns 
was  extraordinary,  and  no  less  in  doing  good  oflfees 
for  particular  persons;  and  that  he  did  fNceserre 
many  from  censure,  who  were  under  the  severe  <&- 
pleasure  of  the  houses,  and  looked  upon  as  emineat 
delinquents ;  and  the  quality  of  many  of  them  made 
it  believed,  that  he  had  sdd  that  {MotectkNi  for  vahi- 
able  considerations.  From  the  time  of  his  bemg  ac- 
cused of  high  treason  by  the  king,  with  the  lord 
Kimbolton,  and  the  other  members,  he  never^  ^iter- 
tained  thoughts  of  moderation,  but  always  opposed 
all  overtures  of  peace  and  accommodation,  and  whoi 
the  earl  of  Essex  was  dtspoaed,  the  last  summer,  by 
those  lords  to  an  inclination  towards  a  treaty,  as  is 
before  remembered,  Mr.  Pym's  power  and  dexterity 
wholly  dianged  him,  and  wrought  him  to  that  tem- 
per, which  he  afiberwards  swerved  not  from.  He  was 
wonderfully  solicitous  for  the  Soots  coming  in  to 
their  assistance,  though  his  indisposition  of  body  was 
so  great,  that  it  might  welt  havfe  made  anotli»  im- 
pressicm  upon  his  mind.  During  his  sickness,  he  was 
a  very  sad  q>ectacle ;  but  none  being  admitted  to 
him  who  had  not  concurred  with  him,  it  is  not 
known  what  his  last  thoughts  and  considerations 
were.  He  died  towards  the  end  of  December,  before 
the  Scots  entered;  and  was  buried  with  wonderful 
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pomp  and  magnificence,  in  that  place  where  the  book 
bones  i^  our  English  kings  and  princes  are  comn 


nutted  to  their  rest.  ^^'^^• 

The  arrival  of  the  prince  elector  at  London  was  The  prince 
no  less  the  discourse  of  aU  tongues,  than  the  death  HT^at'^' 
of  Mr.  Pym.  He  had  been  in  England  before  the^"''^- 
troubles,  and  wasP  received  and  cherished  by  the  king 
ivith  great  demonstration  of  grace  and  kindness,  and 
supplied  ¥dth  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterliDg  yearly.  When  the  king  left  London,  he  at- 
tended his  majesty  to  York,  and  resided  there  with 
him  till  the  differences  grew  so  high,  that  his  ma- 
jesty foutid  it  necessary  to  resolve  to  raise  an  army 
for  his  defence.  Then,  on  the  sudden,  without 
g;iving  the  king  many  days'  notice  of  his  resolution, 
that  prince  ^  left  the  court ;  and  takii^  the  opportu- 
nity of  an  ordinary  vessel,  embarked  himself  for 
Hcdland,  to  the  wonder  of  all  men ;  who  thought  it 
an  unseasonable  declaration  of  his  fear  at  least  of  the 
parliament,  and  his  desire  of  being  well  esteemed  by 
them,  when  it  was  evident  they  esteemed  not  the 
king  as  they  should.  And  this  was  the  more  spdken 
of,  when  it  was  afterwards  known  that  the  parlia- 
ment expTCSsed  a  good  sense  of  his  having  deserted 
the  king,  and  imputed  it  to  his  conscience,  **  that  he 
^  knew  of  some  such  designs  of  his  majesty,  as  he 
'<  could  not  comply  with."  At  this  time,  after  many 
loud  discourses  of  his  c(Hning,  (which  were  derived 
to  Oxford,  as  somewhat  that  might  have  an  influence 
upon  his  majesty's  counsels,  there  being  then  several 
whispers  of  some  high  proceedings  they  intended 
against  the  king,)  he  arrived  at  London,  and  was  re« 

P  was]  Not  in  MS.  ''  prince]  prince  elector  . 
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.  order  taken  for  the  payment  of  that  pension  wfaidi 


1644. 


had  been  formerly  assigned  to  him  by  his  majesty ; 
and  a  particular  direction  by  both  houses,  '^  that  he 
*^  should  be  admitted  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  di- 
**  vines ;''  where,  after  he  had  taken  the  covenant,  he 
was  contented  to  be  often  present :  of  all  which  the 
king  took  no  other  notice,  than  sometimes  to  express^ 
''  that  he  was  sorry  on  his  nephew's  behalf,  that  he 
^^  thought  fit  to  declare  such  a  compliance." 

The  defeat  of  colonel  John  Bellasis  at  Selby  by  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  Irish 
r^ments  under  the  lord  Byron,  together  with  the 
terror  of  the  Scottish  ^  army,  had  so  let  loose  all  the 
king's  enemies  in  the  northern  parts,  which  were 
lately  at  the  king's  devotion,  that  his  friends  were  in 
great  distress  in  all  places  before  the  season  was 
ripe  to  take  the  field.  The  earl  of  Derby,  who  had 
kept  Lancashire  in  reasonable  subjection,  and  en- 
dosed  all  the  enemies  of  that  county  within  the 
town  of  Manchester,  was  no  longer  able  to  continue 
that  restraint,  but  forced  to  place  himself  at  a  far- 
ther "  distance  from  them ;  which  was  like,  in  a  shprt 
time,  to  increase  the  number  of  the  rebels  there. 
Newark,  a  very  necessary  garrison  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  which  ^  had  not  only  subjected  that 
little  county,  the  town  of  Nottingham  only  ex- 
cepted, which  was  upon  the  matter  confined  within 
its  own  walls,  but  had"  kept  a. great  part  of  the 
large  county  of  Lincoln  under  contribution,  was  now 
reduced  to  so  great  straits  by  the  forces  of  that  coun- 
try, under  the  command  of  Meldrum  a  Scatchman, 

'  Scottish]  Scots  *  which]  Not  in  MS. 
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with  addition  of  others  fram  Hull,  that  they  were  book 
compeUed  to  b^  relief  from  the  king  at  Oxford ; . 


whilst  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  had  enough  to  do    ^^^^' 
to  keep  the  Scots  at  a  bay,  and  to  put  York  in  a 
condition  to  endure  a  siege,  if  he  should  be  forced  to 
continue  within  those  walls. 

In  these  straits,  though  it  was  yet  the  depth  of 
winter^  and  to  provide  the  better  for  the  security  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  Chester,  and  North  Wales,  all 
wliidi  were  terrified  with  the  defeat  of  the  lord  By- 
ron, the  king  found  it  necessary  to  send  prince  Ru-P>^»;e  Ru- 
pert, with  a  good  body  of  chosen  horse^  and  dra-toieiiere 
goons,  and  some  foot,  with  direction,  after  he  hadJd^to 
visited  l^irewsbury  and  Cliester,  and  used  all  possi-'^ 
Me  endeavours  to  make  new  levies,  that  he  should  at- 
tempt tiie  relief  of  Newark :  which,  beuig  lost,  would 
cut  off  $il  possible  communication  between  Oxford 
and  York^    In  Newark,  7  the  garrison  consisted 

'  Oxford  and  York.]    Thus  could  not  have  been  beaten  off, 

continued  in  MS,  B,:  And  the  and   from   whence  they  could 

prince  had  so  good  success  in  still  continne  the  siege*  they 

that  attempt,  and  marched  with  treated  and  agreed  to  rise,  and 

so  great  secresy  from  Shrews-  depart  before  the  prince's  body 

bury,  that  he  was  even  upon  the  was  in  riew,  that,  when  it  ap-* 

trenches  of  the  enemy  before  peared,  did  not  make  half  the 

they  had  noUce  of  his  approach ;  number  of  the  enemy  :  so  great 

which  put  them  into  so  great  success  doth  often  .attend  bold 

confusion;  and  his  horse  charged  and  resolute  attenipts,  though 

them  in  that  confusion  before  without  reason  or  advice,  which 

his  foot  were  within  some  miles  would  never  have  approved  this 

of  the  place ;  which  was  an  ac-  enterprise, 
tioo  that  might  very  reasonably        ^  In  Newark,]  Thusangmalbi 

have  disappointed  and  broken  in    MS.:    The    )rear    {namehf 
the  whole  design :  but  the  con-     1643-4)  ended  with  an  action 

stemation  was  so  great,  which  very  prosperous  to  the  king.   It 

was  increased  by  some  disunion  is  remembered,  that  upon  the 

amongst  the  officers  of  the  other  marquis  of  Newcastle's  advanc- 

side,  that  though  they  remained  ing  towards  the  Scoto,  and  th6 

still  in  possession  of  some  strong  success  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax 

redoubts,   from    whence    they  before  Nantwich,  the  enemy  in« 
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BOOK  most  of  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and  the  inhabi* 
.tants,  ill  supplied  with  lany  thing  requisite  to  a 


^^^'^'  siege,  but  courage  and  excellent  affections.  The 
enemy  intrenched  themselves  before  the  town,  and 
proceeded  by  approach;  concaving  they  had  time 
enough,  and  not  apprehending  it  possible  to  be  dia* 
turbed :  and  indeed  it  was  not  easy  fiir  the  king  to 
find  a  way  for  their  relief.  To  srad  a  body  from 
Oxford  was  very  hazardous,  and  the  enemy  so 
strong,  as  they  would  quickly  follow ;  so  that  th^re 
was  no  hope  but  from  Shrewsbury  and  Chester, 
where  prince  Rupert  had  given  so  much  life  to  those 
parts,  and  drawn  so  considerable  ^  a  body  together, 
that  the  enemy  found  little  advantage  by  their  late 
victory,  in  the  enlargement  of  their  quarters.  His 
highness  then  resolved*  to  try  what  he  could  do  for 
Newark,  and  undertook  it  bef(Nre  he  was  ready  for 
it,  and  thereby  performed  it.  For  the  enemy,  who 
had  always  excellent  intelligence,  was  so  confident 
that  he  had  not  a  strength  sufficient  to  attempt  that 
work,  that  he  was  within  six  miles  of  them,  before 
they  believed  he  thought  of  them ;  and  chai^ging  and 
routing  some  of  their  horse,  pursued  them  with  that 
expedition,  that  he  besieged  them  in  their  ovm  in- 
trenchment,  with  his  horse,  before  his  foot  came 
within  four  miles.  In  ^  that  consternation,  they  con- 
cluding that  he  must  have  a  vast  power  and  strength, 
to  bring  them  into  those  straits,  he,  with  a  number 
inferior  to  the  enemy,  and  utterly  unaccommodated 

creased  ver)'  much  their  streogth  counties,  sat  down  before  New- 

in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  ark,  where  the  garrison,  &c. 
those  counties,  insomuch  as  sir  ^  considerable]  handsome 
Jo.  Meldrum,  with  a  good  body        '  His  highness  then  resolved] 

of  horse  and  foot  out  of  Lin-  So  that  his  highness  resolved 
colnshire,   and   the    associated        ^  in]  And  in 
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far  an  action  of  time,  brought  them  to  accept  of  book 
leave  to  depart,  that  is  to  disband,  without  their. 


arms,  or  any  carriage  or  baggage.  Thus^  he  re-  ^^^^• 
lieved  Newark,  and  took  above  four  thousand  arms, 
eleven  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  two  mortar  pieces,  and 
above  fifty  barrels  of  powder ;  which  was  as  unex- 
pected a  victory,^  as  any  happened  throughout  the 
war :  with  ^  this  prosperous  action,  which  was  per- 
formed on  the  22d  of  March,  we  shall  conclude  the 
transactions  of  this  year. 

^  Thus]  And  so  prodigious* 

^  which  was  as  unexpected  a        ^  with]  and  with 
victory,]  which  was  a  victory  as 


THE  END  OF  THE  SEVENTH  BOOK. 
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BOOK  VIII. 


«2E8D.  V.  9. 

And  salt  waters  shall  bejbund  in  the  sweet,  and  aUJriends 
shall  destroy  one  another ;  then  shall  wit  hide  itself j  and 
undergkmding  xoUkdraw  itself  into  his  secret  eJumber. 

Isaiah  iii.  5. 

And  the  people  shall  be  oppressed,  every  one  by  another, 
and  every  one  by  his  neighbour :  the  child  shall  behave 
himself  proudly  against  the  ancient,  and  the  base  against 
the  honourable.  * 


.As  the  winter^  had  been  very  unprosperous  and  book 
unsuccessful  to  the  king,  in  the  diminution  and  loss . 


of  those  forces,  upon  which  he  chiefly  depended  to  ^^^^' 
sustain  the  power  of  the  enemy  the  year  ensuing ; 
so  the  spring  entered  with  no  better  presage.  When 
both  armies  had  entered  into  their  winter  quarters, 
to  refresh  themselves  after  so  much  fatigue^,  the 

>  2  EsD.  V.  9. — honourable.']        ^  As    the    wiDter — ^fatigue,] 
Not  tfi  MS,  OrigmaUy  thus  m  MS. :  These 
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BOOK  great  preparation  that  was  made  at  London,  and 
^"'     the  fame  of  sending  sur  William  Waller  mto  the 


1644.   west,  put  the  king  upon  the  resolution  of'  hating 
such  a  body  in  his  way,  as  might  give  him  intler- 
ruption,  without  prince  Maurice's  being  disturbed 
in  his  siege  of  Plymouth ;  which  was  not  thought 
to  be  able  to  make  long  resistance.     To  this  pur- 
pose the  lord  Hopton  was  appointed  to  command 
an  army  apart,  to  be  levied  out  of  the  garrison  ol 
Bristol,  and  those  western  counties  adjacent  newly 
reduced;  where ^  his  reputation   and  interest  was 
very  great;  and  by  it ^  he  had  in  a  short  time 
raised  a  pretty  body  of  foot  and  horse ;  to  which  ^ 
receiving  an  addition  of  two  very  good  raiments 
(though  not  many  in  number)  out  of  Munster,  un- 
der the  command  of  sir  Charles  Vavasour,  and  sir 
John  Pawlet,  and  a  good  troop  of  horse  under  the 
comoumd  of  captain  Bridges,  all  which  had  been 
transported,  according  to  former  orders,  out  of  Ire- 
land to  Bristol,  since  the  cessation,  that  lord^  ad- 
vanced to  Salisbury,  and  shortly  after  to  Winches- 
ter ;  whither  sir  John  Berkley  brought  him  two  re- 
giments more  of  foot,  raised  by  him  in  Devonstake; 
so  that  he  had  in  all,  at  least,  three  thousand  foot, 
and  about  6fteen  hundred  horse ;  which,  in  so  good 
a  post  as  l^^nchester  was,  would  in  a  short  time 


were  the  civil  prepai^tions  and  to  be  early  ready  for  the  field ; 

conclusions  on  both  sides.     In  yet  the  winter  passed  not  with- 

the  mean  tinte  both  the  king's  out  action ;  the  gre^t  prepnra- 

army  and   the  earl   of  Essex  tion  &c. 

were  contented  to  refresh  them-  *^  where]  and  where 

selves  in  their  vnnter  quarters  ^  and  by  it]  by  which 

without   any   notable   engage-  ^  to  which]  the  which 

ment,  both  preparing  the  best  ^  that  lord]  the  lord  Hopton 


they  could  for  the  spring,  and 
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hare  grown  to  a  considerable  army ;  ?.  and  was  at  book 
present  strong  enough  to  have  stojqied,  or  attended . 
Waller  in  his  west^n  expedition ;  nor  did  he  ex- 
pect to  have  found  such  an  obstruction  in  his  waj. 
And  therefore,  when  he  was  upon  his  march,  and 
was  informed  of  the  lord  Hopton's  being  at  Win«^ 
Chester  with  such  a  strength,  he  retired  to  Fam-» 
ham ;  and  quartered  there,  till  he  gave  his  masters 
an  account  that  he  wanted  other  supplies. 

It  was  a  general  misfortune,  and  miscomputataon 
of  that  time,  that  the  party,  in  all  places,  that^ 
wished  well  to  the  king,  (which  consisted  of  most 
of  the  gentry  in  most  counties ;  and  for  the  present 
were  awed  and  kept  under  by  the  militia,  and  the 
committees  ^  of  parliament,)  had  so  good  an  opinion 
of  their  own  reputation  and  interest,  that  they  be- 
lieved they  were  able,  upon  the  assbtance  of  few 
troops,  to  suppress  their  neighbours  who  were  of 
the  other  party,  and  who,  upcm  the  advantage  of 
the  power  they  were  possessed  of,  exercised  their 
authority  over  them  with  great  rigour  and  inso- 
lence. And  so  the  l<»rd  Hopton  was  no  sooner  pos- 
sessed of  Winchester,  where  sir  William  Ogle  had 
likewise  seized  upon  the  castle  for  the  king,  and 
put  it  into  a  tenable  condition,  than  the  gentlemen 
of  Sussex,  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Hampshire, 
sent  privately  to  him,  **  that  if  he  would  advance 
^'  into  their  country,  they  would  undertake,  in  a 
**  short  time,  to  make  great  levies  of  men  for  the 
**  recruit  of  his  army ;  and  likewise  to  possess  them- 
**  selves  of  such  places  as  they  should  ^  be  well  able 

s  considerable  army ;]  pretty  '  and  the  committees]  and 
army ;  other  committees 

'»  that]  which  "^  should]  would 

VOL.  IV.  G  g 
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BOOK  <<  to  defend;  and  thereby  keep  that  pert  of  the 

^"''    **  country  in  the  king's  obedience.*' 

1644.  gjj.  Edward  Ford,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family, 
and  fair  fortune  in  Sussex,  had  then  a  regiment  of 
horse  in  the  lord  Hopton's  troops,  and  the  king  had 
made  him  high  sheriff  of  Sussex  that  year,  to  the 
end  that,  if  there  were  occasion,  he  might  the  better 
make  impression  upon  that  county.  He  had  with 
him,  in  his  regiment,  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  that 
county  ^  of  good  quality :  and  they  all  besought  the 
lord  Hopton,  *'  that  he  would,  since  Waller  was  not 
*'  like  to  advance,  at  least  send  some  troops  into 
**  those  parts,  to  give  a  little  countenance  to  the 
^  levies  they  should  be  well  able  to  make ;" 
ing  him,  <<  that  they  would,  in  the  first  place, 
**  upon  Arundel  castle;  which,  standing  near™  the 
**  sea,  would  yield  great  advantage  to  the  king's  ser- 
^'  vice,  and  ke^  that  rich  comer  of  the  country  at 
<*  his  majesty's  devotion."  These,  and  many  odia 
specious  undertakings,  disposed  the  lord  Hopton, 
who  had  an  extraordinary  appetite  to  engage  Wal- 
ler in  a  battle,  upon  old  accounts,  to  wish  himself  at 
liberty'  to  comply  vnth  those  gentlemen's  derires :  of 
all  which,  he  gave  such  an  account  to  the  king,  as 
made  it  appear,  that  he  liked  the  design,  and  thought 
it  practicable,  if  he  had  an  addition  of  a  regiment 
or  two  of  foot,  under  good  officers ;  tor  that  quarto* 
of  Sussex,  which  he  meant  to  visit,  was  a  fiist  and 
enclosed  country,  and  Arundd  castle  had  a  garrison 
in  it,  though  not  numerous,  or  weU  provided,  as  be- 
ing without  apprehension  of  ah  enemy. 

It  was  about  Christmas,  and  the  king  had  no  fiur- 

^  county]  oouDtiy  *"  near]  upon 
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l^er  desipi  for  tlie  winter,  than  to  keep  Waller  book 
from  visitiiig  and  distuffaiDg  the  west,  and  to  le^—XilL. 
cmiit  his  army  to  sudi  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  ^^^^' 
take  the  field  eaiiy ;  which  he  knew  the  rebds  re- 
aolyed  to  do:  yet  the  good  post  the  lord  Hopton 
was  already  possessed  of  at  Winchester,  and  these 
positive  undertakings  from  Sussex,  wrought  up<m 
many  to  think,  that  this  opportunity  should  not  be 
lost.  The  king  had  likewise'^  great  assurance  of 
the  general  good  affections  of  the  county  of  Kent ; 
lasomuch  as  the  people  had  with  difficulty  been  re- 
atrained  from  making  some  attempt,  upon  the  confi- 
dence of  their  own  strength ;  and  if  there  could  be 
BOW  such  a  foundation  laid,  that  there  might  be  a 
conjunction  between  that  and  Sussex,  it  might  pro- 
duce an  association  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
fouthem  counties  under  the  earl  of  Manchester; 
and  might,  by  the  spring,  be  an  occasion  ®  of  that 
diatractioii  to  the  parliament,  that  they  should  p  not 
well  know  to  what  part  to  dispose  their  armies; 
and  the  king  might  apply  his  own  to  that  part  and 
purpose,  as  should  seem  most  reasonable  to  him. 

Hiese  and  other  reasons  prev^ailin^  the  Idng^i 
gaTc  the  lord  Hoptop  order  to  prosecute  his  design 
upon  Sussex,  in  such  manner  as  he  thought  fit; 
fkronded,  that  he  was  wdl  assured,  that  Waller 
riiould  not  make  adrantage,  upon  that  enterprise, 
to  find  the  way  open  to  him  to  march  into  the  west. 
And  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  prosecute 
ibe  one,  and  to  provide  for  the  other,  sir  Jacob  A^ 
ley  was  likewise  sent  to  him  fimn  Beading,  with  a 

»  UkewiM]  Not  m  MS.  «  prevailing,  the  king]  pre- 

^  ao  ooeasion]  argument  vailed,  and  the  king 

P  should]  mi^t 

Gg2 
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BOOR  ihodsand'  comtnanded  men  of  tknt  garriwii,  WiA- 
^"''  Kngfni>^,  ftfid  Okfbiid;  wMch  supfdyno  sooBer  ar*- 
1644.  :f{y^  ^^  Winchester^  but  the  lord  Hoptonresoftred 
to  visit  Wallei^s  quarteis,  if  it  ware  posdide  to  en- 
gage him;  however  that  he  might  judge  by  (th» 
posture  he  was  in,  whether  be  were  like  to  pume 
his  purpose  fi>r  the  west.  Waller  was  tbed  quas^ 
tered  at  Famham,  and  the  villages  adjaeeiit»  .ivoai 
whence  he  drew  out  his  men,  and  faced  the  eneinf  , 
as  if  he  Intended  to  tight,  but,  after  seme  light  skir^ 
mishes  for  a  day  or  two»  in  which  he  alwajrs  n^ 
ceived  loss,  he  retired  himself  into  the  castldof 
Famhatn,  a  {dace  of  some'  strength;  and 4ir0w< Ids 
army  into  the  town ;  and,  within  thwe  or  foup.dajs, 
went  himself  to  London,  more  effectually. to  solicit 
recruits,  than  his  letters  had  IieenaUe  tado.t 

When  the  lord  Hopton  saw  that. ike  could- lat^ 
tempt  no  fiuther  upon  those*  troops,  and  was  Mfy 
assured  that  sir  WilUam  Waller  was  iMaaeif .  gdne 
to  London,  he  concluded,  that  it  was  a  good  tiaie 
to  comply  with  the  importunity  of  the  gendemen  of 
Sussex;  and  marched  thither,  with  such  a  body. of 
horse  and  foot,  as  he  thought  competent,  fior  the 
service.  The  ^  exceeding  hard  frost  made  ids  mnrch 
more  easy  through  those  deep  dirty  ways,  than  bet* 
ter  weatiier  would  have  done;  and  he  came  to 
Arundel  before  there  was  any  imagination  that  be 
had' that  place  in  his  prospect.  The  place  ia  its 
situation  was  strong ;  ^  and  though  the  fiDrtificalions 
were  not  regular,  but  of  the  old  fashion,  yet  the 
walls  were  good,  *  and  the  graff  broad,  and  deq> ; 

»  some]  great  "  strong ;]  very  strong ; 

>  those]  the  "<  were    good,]    V9ere 

*  The]  And  the  strong. 
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and  though  the  garrison  was  not  numerous  enough  book 

to  have  defended  all  the  krge  cbcuit  against  a  pow- ^ 

erfU  •araiy^  yet  it  was  strong  enough^  in  all  respects,    ^  ^^^' 
to  halve  defied  any  sudden  assault  ;3^  and  might, 
without  putting  themselves  to  much  *  trouble,  have 
been  >  very  secure  against  the  attempts  of  those  with-r 
out.    But  the  provisions  of  victual,  or  ammunition, 
was  not  sufficient  to  have  endured  any  long  si^e ;  * 
and  the  officer  who  commanded  had  not  been  ac« 
(customed  to  the  prospect  of  an  enemy.    So^  upon 
an  easy  and  short  summons,  that  threatened  his  ob- 
stinacy with  a  very  rigorous  chastisement,  if  he 
ahoriid  defer  the  giving  it  up ;  either  fnMn  the  effect 
of  his  own  fear,  and  want  of  courage,  or  from  the 
good  inclinations  of  some  of  the  soldiers,  the  castle  Arandei 
was  surrendered  the  third  day;  and  appeared  to  bera<tei^'to 
a  place  worth  ^  the  keeping,  and  capable,  in  a  short  Hoptoi?: 
tine,  to  be  made  secure  against  a  good  army. 

The  Iwd  Hopton,  after  he  had  stayed  there  five 
or  six  days,  and  caused  provisions  of  all  kinds  to  be 
brou^t  in,  committed  the  command  and  govern- 
ment  thereof  to  sir  Edward  Ford,  high  sheriff  of 
the  county,  with  a  garrison  of  above  two  hundred 
men;  besides  niany  good  officers;  who  desired,  or 
mere  veacy  willing,  to  stay  there^  i  as  a  place  very 
fiiYOurable  for  the  making  levies  of  men,  which  they 
all  intended.  And,  it  may  be,  the  more  remained 
there,  out  of  the  weariness  and  fetigue  of  their  late  . 
marches,  and  that  they  might  spend  the  remainder 
oC  the  winter  with  better  accommodatbn. 

y  any  sudden   assault ;]  all        ^  So]  And  so 
assaults ;  ^  worth]  more  worth 

'  mudi]  any  **  there]  Not  in  MS. 

*  siege;]  restraint; 

GgS 
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BOOK       The  news  of  sir  Willkm  WaUer^s  letum  to  Fi 
.ham  with  strong  reeniits  ct  horse  and  foot,  made  it 


1644. 


necessary  to  the  lord  Hopton  to  lea^e  Anmdd  caisde 
befivre  he  had  pat  it  into  the  good  posture  he  in- 
tended. And,  without  wdl  considering  the  auxtOR 
of  the  men  he  left  there,  whereof  manj  were  of  na- 
tures not  easy  to  be  governed,^  nor^  like  to  ixmCam 
themselves  to  sachs  strict  rules  as  the  conditioD  of 
the  plac^  required,  or  to  use  that  industry,  as  the 
exigence,  they  were  like  to  be  in,  made  neccanaiy, 
the  principal  thing  he  recommended  and  enjoiiied 
to  them  was,  **  in  the  first  place,  setting  all  other 
'*  things  aside,  to  draw  in  store  of  provisioiis  of  al 
''  kinds,  both  for  the  numbers  they  were  dread^, 
**  and  for  such  as  would  probably  in  a  short  time  be 
^  added  to  them ;"  all  which,  firom  the  great  pienlj 
that  country  then  abounded  in,  was  very  easy  to 
have  been  done.  And  if  it  had  been  done,  that  piaoe 
would  have  remained  long  such  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  parliament,  as  would  have  rendered  it  very 
uneasy  to  them,  at  least  have  interrupted  the  current 
of  their  prosperity. 

Waller's  journey  to  London  answered  his  expecta- 
tion ;  and  his  presence  had  an  exteaordinary  opeia- 
tion,  to  procure  any  thing  desired.  He  rqmrted  the 
lord  Hopton's  forces  to  be  much  greater  than  they 
were,  that  his  own  might  be  made  prop<MrtiiHmble  to 
encounter  them.  And  the  quick  progress  that  ked^ 
had  made  in  Sussex,  and  his  taking  Arundel  castle^ 
made  them  thought  to  be  greater  than  he  vqMMted 
them  to  be.     His  so  easily  possessing  himself  of  a 

*  natures  not  easy  to  be  go-        ^  nor]  not 
▼eraed,]  insolent  and  pragmati-        i  such]  those 
cal  natures,  ^  that  brd]  he 
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place  of  that  abpeagth*  wfaidi  they  suppose^  to  ha^e  book 

been  impr^oaUey  and  in  a  county  wheare  the  king 1 

had  bc£ofe  no  footing,  awakened  all  their  jealoi^des    ^^^"^^ 
and  apprehensions  of  the  affections  of  Kent)  and  all 
okber  places ;  and  looked  like  a  land-flood,  that  ought 
noil  th^  knew  not  how  far ;  so  that  there  needed  no 
importunate  sdidtation  to  provide  a  remedy  again3t 
this  growing  eviL     The  ordinary  method  they  had 
used  for  recruiting  their  armies  by  lenes  of  volun* 
teers,  and  persuading  the  api»*entices  of  the  dty  to 
become  soldiers,  upon  the  privilege  they  gave  them 
&r  their  freedom,  for  the  time  they  fought  for  them> 
as  if  they  had  remained  in  their  master's  service, 
was  now  too  dull  and  lazy  an  expedient  to  resist  this 
tmrrent ;  they  therefore  resort  to  their  inexhaustible 
magazine  of  men,  their  devoted  city,  to  whose  affec* 
tions  the  person  of  sir  William  Waller  was  most  ac- 
ceptable ;  and  persuaded  them  immiediately  to  cause 
two  of  their  strongest  regiments  of  auxiliaries,  to 
mardi  out  of  the  Une  to  Famham ;  which  they  con- 
sented to.    Then  ^  they  appointed  the  earl  of  Essex 
to  give  his  orders  to  sir  William  Balfour,  with  one 
thousand  of  the  horse  of  his  army,  likewise  to  ob- 
serve Waller -s  commands ;  who,  with  this  great  ad- 
dition of  forces,  made  haste  to  his  other  troops  at 
Famham ;  where  he  scarce  rested,  but  after  he  had 
informed  himself  how  the  lord  Hopton's  troops  ^  lay 
^puotered,  at^  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other, 
he  marched,  according  to  his  custom  in  those  oc- 
casions, (as  beating  up  of  quarters  was  his  master- 
piece,) aU  the  night ;  and,  by  the  break  of  day,  en- 
compassed a  great  village  called  Alton,  where  a 


'  Then]  And  then  ^  at]  which  was  at 

^  troops]  army 
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BOOR  troop  &t  two  of  korse,  ind  H  t«ghnelit-of}|bo(r<of  Hie 
.king's  IstyintM  nnieh  secvrity. '  Howevet;  tlie  hovse 


'  ^^^-  took  the*  alarm  qmckly;  aod  'for  the  most  pei«  mwie 
tbeir 'escape  to  Wktcbester,  the  head  quarter;  whi- 
ther the  lord  Hopton  was  returned  but  the  night  be- 
fore  from  Anmdel.  Colonel  Boles,  who  commaikd^d 
hiist  own  tegiment  of  fbot  there,  cOMsting  df'  about 
five  hundhred  men,  which  had  been  drawn  out  of  ><he 
garrison  of  Wallingford,  when  he  found  fainiself  en- 
compassed by  the  enemy's  army  of  h<n*9e  and  ibot, 
saw  he  could  not  defend  himself,  or  mske  other 
resistance  than  by  retiring  with  his  men  intoitiie 
church,  which'  be  hoped  to  maintain  for  so  many 
hours,  that  relief  might  be  sent  to  hkn;  but  he  hnd 
not  time  to  barricado  the  dodrs ;  to  that  the  enewy 
entered  almost  as  soon ;  and  after  a  shKirt  fedstlaane. 
in  which  many  were  killed,  the  sotdlevs,  oreifNyww- 
ed^  threw  down  their  arms,  and  tislced  quttrt^r ;  w9iioh 
"was  likewise  offered  to  the  colonel;  wb(y  nefosedlt, 
and  vaKantly  defended  himself,  till,  witii  the  deadi 
Off  two  or  thre^  of  the  assailants,  he  was  killed  in^he 
place ;  his  enemies  giving  him  a  testimony  of  gpreat 
courage  and  resolution.  '    > 

Waller  knew  well  the  impression  the  lo^ 'of  this 
very  good  regiment  woukl  make  upon  the  lord  Hop- 
ton's  forces,  and  that  the  report'  which  the  troops  of 
hc(rse  wtiich  had  escaped  would  make,  would  sidd 
nothing  of  courage  to  their  fellows ;  so  that  there 
was  no  probability  that  they  would  make  hiMe  to 
advance;  and  therefore,  with  great™  celerity,  the 
hard  fh>st  continuing,  he  marched  with  all  his  ankiy 
to  Arundel  castle,  where  he  found  that  garrisoh  as 

°*  great]  wonderful 
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umpTQviAed  as  he  could  MnA.     For, »  instead  of  in-  book 
creasiag  the  mag&zine  of  victual  by  sup^es  from .   ^"'' 


tlw'couiitiy,  they  had  ^peot  finieh  of  that  store  ^^'^^' 
whkh  the  lord  iHopton  had  provided.  T)^  governor 
was  a  man  of  honesty  and  courage^  but  unacquainted 
with  that  affair,  having  no  other  experience  in  wv, 
than  what  he  had  learned  since  these  troubles.  The 
officers  were  many  without  oommandy  amongst  whom 
one  eokmel  Bamford,  an  Irishman^  though  he  4»lled 
himself  Ban^ld,  was  one ;  who,  being  a  man  of  wit 
aad  paits,  applied  all  his  faculties  to  improve  the 
factioBy  to  which  they  were  all  naturally  inclined, 
wiUi  a  hope  to  make  himself  governor.  In  this  dis- 
traction Wallet  found  them,  and  by  some  of  the  sol- 
diers running  out  to  hiria,  he  found  m^ans  again  to 
send. in  to  thwa;  by  which  he  so  incretudd  their 
fiEu;tion^  and  animosity  gainst  one  another,  that,  aftn* 
he.  had  kept  them  wakdng,  with  oontinual  alarms, 
three  or  four  days,  near  half  the  men  being  sick,  and 
UBahle  to  do  duty,  rather  than  they  would  trust  each 
other  longer,  they  gave  the  {dace  and  themselves  up  it » re. 
as  prisoners  of  war  upon  quarter;  the  place  being  sir  wmLm 
able  to  have  defended  itself  against  all  that  power,  ^''"^'- 
for  a  much  longer  time«  Here  the  learned  and  «nni* 
nent  Mr«  Chillingworth  was  taken  prisoner ;  who, 
out  of  kindness  and  respect  to  the  lord  Hopton,  had 
accompanied  him  in  that  march ;  and,  being  indis- 
posed by  the  terrible  coldness  (^  the  season,  chose 
to  repose  himsdf  in  that  garrison,  till  the  weather 
should  mend.  As  soon  as  his  person  was  known, 
which  would  have  drawn  reverence  from  any  noble 
enemy,  the  clergy  that  attended  that  army  prose- 


"  For,]  And,  tbeir  faction]  and  so  increased 

<*  by  which  he  so  increased    their  faction 
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BOOK  cuted  him  with  all  the  inhumfinity  iraaginabie ;  ao 

that,  by  their  barbarous  usage,  he  died  within  few 

^^^^-  days ;  to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew  him,  and  of  mai^ 
who  knew  him  not  but  by  his  book,  and  the  feput»« 
tion  he  had  with  learned  ma^ 

The  lord  Hopton  sustained  the  loss  of  that?  if^ 
ment  with  extraordinary  trouble  of  mind,  and  aa  a 
wound  that  would  bleed  inward ;  and  th^efore  waa 
the  more  inflamed  with  desire  of  a  batde  with  WaL* 
ler,  to  make  even  all  accounts ;  and  made  what  haste 
he  could,  upon  the  first  advertisement,  to  have  r^ 
deeoied  that  misfortune ;  and  hoped  to  have  oooie 
tittle  enough  to  relieve  ^  Arundel  castle ;  which  he 
ntv&t  suspected  would  so  tamely  have  given  them* 
selves  up ;  but  that  hope  quickly  vanished,  upon  the 
undoubted  intelligence  of  that  surrender,  and  the 
news  that  Waller  waa  returned  with  a  full  resofaitioa 
to  prosecute  his  design  upon  the  west :  to  which,  b^ 
sides  the  encouragement  of  his  two  late  successes, ' 
with  which  he  was  marvellously  elated,  he  was  in 
some  degree  necessitated,  out  of  apprehension  tiiat 
the  horse,  which  bdonged  to  the  earl  of  Essex'a 
army,  might  be  speedily  recalled;  and  the  time 
would  be  quickly  expired,  that  he  had  promised  the 
auxiliary  r^ments  of  London  to  dismiss  them.  * 

Upon  the  news  the  king  received  of  the  great 
supply  the  parliament  had  so  suddenly  sent  to  Wal- 
ler, both  from  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  and  from  tiie 
dty,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  send  such  an  adU 
dition  of  foot  as  he  could  draw  out  of  Qx&rd,  and 
the  neighbour  garrisons.  And  the  earl  of  Brentford, 

P  that]  this  •  to  dismiss  them.]  that  he 

4  to  rdieve]  to  have  relieved     would  dismiss  them. 
'  successes,]  victories. 
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general  of  the  army,  who  had  a  &tt  fiiendahip  with  book 
the  lord  Hopton,  exprenting  a  good  inclination  to . 


make  him.a  visit,  rather  than  to  sit  still  in  his  win-*  ^^^* 
ter  quarters,  his  majesty  was  very  willing  he  should,  ^ 
and  cherished  that  di^KMOtion,  beings  desirous  that 
so  great  an  officer  might  be  present  in  an  army,  upon 
which  so  much  of  his  hopes  depended ;  and  which 
did  not  abound  with  officers  of  great  experience.  So  * 
the  general,  with  such  volunteers  as  were  ready  to 
accompany  him,  went  to  Winchester;  where  he 
found  the  lord  Hopton  in  trouble  r  for  the  loss  of 
thtf  regiment  of  foot  at  Alton,  and  with  ^  the  unex* 
pected  assurance  of  the  giving  up  of  Arundel  castle. 
He  was  exceedingly  revived  with  the  presence  of 
the  general,  and  desired  to  receive  his  orders,  and 
that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  absolute  command 
of  the  troops;  which  he  as  positively  refused  to  do; 
onty  offered  to  keep  him  company  in  all  expeditions, 
and  to  give  him  the  best  assistance  he  was  able; 
which  the  lord  Hopton  was  compelled  to  be  con* 
t&ated  with :  nor  could  there  be  a  greater  union  and 
consent  between  two  friends;  the  general  being 
ready  to  give  his  advice  upon  all  particulars ;  and 
the  other  Aoing  nothing  without  communicatioa 
with  him^  and  then  conforming  to  his  opinion,  and 
giving  orders  accordingly. 

As  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  Waller  had 
Arawn  all  his  troops  together  about  Famham,  and 
meant  to  march  towards  them,  they  dieerfuUy  em- 
braced the  occasion,  and  went  to  meet  him;  and 

^  was  very  willing  he  should,]  ^  trouble]  agony 

very  glad,  '  and  wiUi]  and  confounded 

^  being]  and  was  with 
'  So]  And  so 
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BOOK  about  Alresford,  near  the  midwaj  between  Winehes* 

^ l^ter  and  Famham,  thej  came  to  know  how  near  they 

1644.  ^gp^  ^  ^g^  otbei' ;  and,  being  in-Tiew,  chose  the 
ground  upon  which  they  meant  the  battle  should  be 
fought;  of  which  Waller,  being  first  there»  got 
the  advantage  for  the  drawing  up  his  horse.  The 
king's  army  consisted  of  about  five  thousand  foot, 
and  three  thousand  horse;  and  Waller,  wiUi  sir 
William  Balfour,  exceeded  in  horse ;  but  they  were 
upon  the  matter  equal  in  foot;  with  this  only  ad« 
vantage,  that  both  his  horse  and  foot  were,  as  they 
were  always,  mudi  better  armed ;  no  man  wanting 
any  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive,  that  was  jnop^ 
for  him;  and  sir  Arthur  Haslerig's  r^ment  of 
cuirassiers,  called  the  lobsters,  was  so  formidably 
that  the  king's  naked  and  unarmed  troops,  among 
which  few  were  better  armed  than  with  swords, 
could  not  bear  their  impression. 
The  bsttie      The  kbig's  horsc  never  behaved  themselves  so  ill 

at  Aim 

ford,  when  ^  that  day.  For  the  main  body  of  them,  after  they 
waitoTbllS  had  sustained  one  fierce  charge,  wheeled  about  to  an 
tbeMdvan.  unreasonable  distance,  and  left  thdr  principal  offi- 

tage  over  '  *  *^ 

the  lord  esn  to  shift  foT  thcmselves.  The  foot  behaved  them* 
(Maroh  99.)  selves  vcry  gallantly,  and  had  not  only  the  better  oi 
the  other  fi>ot,  but  bore  two  or  three  diarges  from 
the  horse  with  notable  courage,  and  without  being 
broken :  whilst  those  horse,  which  stood  upon  the 
field,  imd  should  have  assisted  them,  could  be  per- 
suaded  but  to  stand.  When  the  evening  diew  ne«r. 
Soar  the  approach  whereof  neither  party  was  sorry, 
the  lord  Hopton  thought  it  necessary  to  leave  the 
field;  and  drawing  off  his  men,  and  carrying  with 
him  many  of  the  wounded,  he  retired  with  all  his 
cannon  and  ammunition,  whereof  he  lost  none,  that 
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m^t  to  Readingi:  the  enemy  being  m  acstterad^  book 
that  thejr  had  no  odiid  to  pursue ;  only  Waller  him-     ^'"' 


self  made  baste  to  Wincheater,  where  he  thought^  ^^^^ 
upon  .this  suQcess,  to  have  been  immediately  ad* 
nailted  into  that  castle ;  which  was  his  own  inherit* 
m%€0*  But  he  found  that  too  well  defended ;  and  so 
returned  with  taking  rev^ge  upon  the  city,  by  plun« 
dOTing  it  with  all  the  insolence  and  rapine  imagine 
aUe/ 

TlMre  could  not  then  be  any  other  estimate  made 
o£Ahe  loss  Waller  sustained^  than  by  the  not  pursu^ 
isg.ihe  visaUe  advantage  he  had,  and  by  the  utter 
jrefiiifial  of  the  auxiliary  rc^ments  of  London  and 
Kent  to  march  fsrther;  who*  within  three  or  four 
dftys  left  him,  ^  and  returned  to  their  habitatioos, 
wthi  great  lamentatiaii  of  their  friends  who  were 
miseuig^  On  the.  king^s  side,  besides  common. men, 
and  many  good  officers,  there  fell  that  day  the  lord 
John  Stewart,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Bichmond,and 
general  of  the  horse  of  that  army ;  and  sir  John 
fimith,  brother  to  the  lord  Carrington,  and  comiai*- 
sary  general  of  the  horse.  Thejr  were  both  brou^ 
off  the  field  by  the  few  horse  that  stayed  with  them, 
and  did  their  duty;  carried^  to  Reading';  and  the 
next  day  to  Abingdon,  that  they  m%ht  be  nearer  .to 
the  assistance  of  the  best  remedies  by  physicians  and 
aurgeons.  But  they  lived  only  to  the  second  dress- 
ing of  their  wounds,  which  were  very  many  upon 
hoth^ofthem. 

The  former  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
hqie,:  little  more  than  one  and  twenty  years  of  age ; 
.lisho,  being  of  a  more  choleric  and  rough  nature  than 


.*  who]  aud  ^  carried]  and  carried 

»>  left  him,]  they  left  him.  ^  both]  either 
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BOOK  tiie  other  branches  of  that  iUnstzious  and  prinoelv 

VIII 

'  .fiEunilj,  was  not  delisted  witk  the  mftnesaes  of  the 


^^4^-  court,  but  had  dedicated  himself  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  when  he  did  not  think  tiie  scene  should  hsnm 
been  in  his  own  country.  His  courage  was  so  signal 
that  day,  that  too  much  could  not  be  expected  from 
it,  if  he  had  outlived  it ;  and  he  was  so  generaHy  be- 
loved, that  he  could  not  but  be  very  generally  la- 
mented. The  other,  sir  John  Smith,  had  been  trained 
up  from  his  youth  in  tlie  war  of  Flanders ;  bein^  of 
an  ancient  Roman^  catholic  fomily ;  and  had  long 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  officers  of  home. 
As  soon  as  the  first  troubles  qipeared  in  Scotland, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  service  of  his  own  prince ; 
and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  liis  own  end, 
performed  many  signal  actions  of  courage.  The^ 
death  of  these  two  eminent  officers  made  the  names 
of  many  who  perished  that  day  the  less  inquired  into 
and  mentioned. 

This  battle  was  fought  the  29ih  day  of  March; 
which  was  a  very  doleful  entering  into  the  beginning 
of  the  year  I64i4i,  and  broke  all  die  measures,  and 
altered  the  whole  scheme,  of  the  king's  counseis :  far 
whereas  before,  he  hoped  to  have  entered  the  field 
early,  and  to  have  acted  an  affensive  port ;  he  now 
discerned  he  was  wholly  to  be  upon  the  defensive ;f 
and  that  was  like  to  be  a  very  hard  part  too.  For 
he  found,  within  very  few  days  aft^,  that  be  was 
not  only  deprived  of  the  men  he  had  loet  at  Aires- 
ford,  but  that  he  was  not  to  expect  any  recruit  of 
his  army  by  a  conjunction  with  prince  Rupert ;  wlio^ 
he  believed,  would  have  returned  in  time,  aflber  his 

*  Roman]  Not  in  MS.  8  defensive ;]  defensive  part ; 

'  The]  And  the 
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great  success  at  Newaric,  with  a  strong  body  both  of  book 
horse  and  foot,  from  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  North . 


Wales:  all  which  hopes  were  soon  blasted;  for  the  ^^^^* 
prince  had  scarce  put  the  garrison  of  Newaric  in 
order,  and  provided  it  to  endure  another  attack, 
which  they  might  have  reascnaably  expected  upon 
his  h^hness's  departure,  (though  indeed  the  shame 
of  the  defeat  he  had  given  that  party  \  and  the  rage 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers,  when  they  saw  by 
what  a  handfiil  of  men  they  had  been  terrified  and 
fpibdued,  brdce  and  dissolved  that  whole  body  within 
few  days,)  when  he  was  earnestly  pressed^  from 
the  earl  of  Derby  to  come  into  Lancashire  to  relieve 
fain,  who  was  already  besieged  in  his  own  strong 
house  at  Latham  by  a  great  ^  body,  with  whom  he 
was  not  able  to  contend.  And  to  dispose  the  prince 
the  more  willingly  to  undertake  his  relief,  tiie  earl 
made  ample  promises,  **  that  within  so  many  days 
^  after  the  siege  should  be  raised,  with  any  defeat  to 
^  the  enemy,  he  would  advance  his  highnesses  levies 
**  with  two  thousand  men,  and  supply  him  with  a 
'^  considerable  sum  of  money."  And  the  earl  had 
likewise,  by  an  express,  made  the  same  instance  to 
the  king  at  Oxford ;  from  whence  his  majesty  sent 
his  permission  and  approbation  to  the  prince,  before 
bis  departure  from  Newark;  hoping  still  that  his 
hfighness  would  be  able  to  despatch  that  service  in 
Lancashire,  and  with  Hke  more  notaMe  recruits  of 
men  in  Utioae  parts,  be  aUe  to  return  to  Oxfonl  by 
the  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  his  majesty 
to  take  the  field.    But  within  a  short  time  he  was 

^  he  had  given  that  party]    pressed]  when  he  received  great 
Not  in  MS.  instance 

i  when    he    was    earnestly        ^  great]  strong 
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BOOK  disappointed  of  that  expectation;  for  before  tke 

. 1— prince  could  finish  his  expedition  into  Lancashife, 

1644.  ^^iiieh  he  did  with  wonderful  gallantry ;  raised  the 
si^pe  at  Latham  with  a  great  execution  upon  the 
enemy ;  and  took  two  or  three  of  their  garrisons  ob*- 
stinately  defended,  and  therefore  with  the  greater 
slaughter,)  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  was  compelled 
to  retire,  wjth  his  whole  army,  within  the  walls  of 
York.  He  had  been  well  able  to  have  defended 
hims^  against  the  numerous  army  of  the  Scots, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  engaged 
with  them ;  but  he  found  he  had  a  worse  enemy  to 
deal  with,  as  will  appear^ 
The  aaM-  From  the  time  that  the  ruling  party  of  the  pariia- 
sm^  °^  ment  discerned  that  their  general,  the  eail  of  Eisaex, 
^^*  would  never  serve  their  turn,  or  comply*  with  aU 
under  the  thdr  desuTCs,  thcy  resolved  to  have  another  army 
Manches-  apart,  that  should  be  more  at  their  devotion ;  in  ■> 
the  forming  whareof,  they  would  be  sure  to  choose 
such  officers,  as  would  probably  not  only  observe 
their  orders,  but  have  the  same  inclinations  with 
them.  Their  pretence  was,  "  that  tha«  were  ao 
''  many  disaffected  persons  of  the  noUlity,  and  pria- 
**  dpal  gentry,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
''  that,  if  great  care  was  not  taken  to  prevent  it, 
''  there  might  a  body  start  up  there  fw  the  Idng; 
''  which,  upon  the  success  of  the  marquis  of  New- 
''  castle,  whose  arms  then  reached  into  Lincdnshire, 
''  might  grow  very  fbrmidaUe/'  Fw  pretention 
whereof,  they  had  formed  an  assodatiim  between 
Essex,  (a  county,  upon  the  influence  of  the  ead  d* 
Warwick,  and  the  power  of  his  clergy,  they  most 

'  OA  will  i^pear]  J^ot  in  MS.  ^  in]  and  in 
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fofdi  aiMii<Iiuiitkig«M'{  iK€H  wiiiebttliisj  had  t^nrty  ^"^ 
peiiMr^f  whose  eatitfe  affectknid  they^vmce  mOl  ^^'^' 
BMdarei  viand,  m  Most  of  thorny  there  were  few  mo* 
sideraiUe  pei^ons  who  wished  them  ilL  Of  this  as^ 
Mdntiim  theythad  made  the  emA  q6  Manchester  ge- 
neffU{<it^he  Mbfeet  only  to  ih^ur  own  commaxids, 
attdrhidepeiidd&t  upon  the  earl^  of  Bssex.  Under  ^ 
hinii  they  dMM  Otiver  Cromwell  to  command  their 
heHef\  and  many  other  offioers,  who  never  intended 
t0  f^-^abject  again  to  the  king,'  and  "avowed  other 
principles  in  conscience  and  religion,  than  had  been 
before  puhKcly  declared. 

To  tfais<>  general  they  gave  order  "  to  reside  within 
^^  that  assodaMon  i  and  to-midce  levies  of  men,  suffix 
^'^dekt  to  beep  those  coanties  in  obedience  r^  for  at 
fitM  they  pretended  no  more.    But,  in  the  secret 
treiUy  made'by  sir  Harry  Vaiie  with  the  Soots,  they 
w^rfef  bound,  as  soon  as  die  Scots  should  enter  into 
Yorkshire  with 'then:  army,  that  a'  body  of  Ei^lish 
horse,  foot,  and  canncm,  should  be  ready  to  assist 
them,  commanded  by  their  own  officers,  as  a  body 
apUrt :  ;the  Soots  not  then  trusting  their  ownc  great 
nmBbeiri^,>a»  ef^ual  to  ^^t  with  the  EngUsb*  •  Asid 
firom^'that 'time  they  w^e  much  more  canreM  to 
raise,  and  liberaUy  supply j  and  provide  for  that' army 
uttdlfr  the  ead  of  Manchester,  than  for  the  oth^'  un- 
der the  eari  of  Essex.    And  now,  according  to  their  Tbe  eari 
agieement^  upon  the  Scots  first  entrance  into  •¥«&•  Chester  is 
shire,  4he  earl  of  Manchester  had  likewise  order  to^thlii* 
march  with  his  whole  body  thither;  having,  for  the™^*^„^^ 
most  part,  a  committee  of  the  parlianoent,  wl^^reof  J^«  ^'^^ 


"  Under]  And  under  ""  To  this]  And  to  thb 
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BOOK  At  Harry  Vine  was  one,-  with  fate;  as  Ibiae 

VIII. 


.  another  committee  of  the  Scottish  parHameat  alwqpi 


^^'^'^'  in  that  army ;  there  heing  dbo  now  «  committee  sf 
both  kingdoms  residing  at  London,  for  the  canyag 
<m  the  war. 

The  marqnis  of  Newcastle^  being  thus  pressed  an 
both  sides^  was  necessitated  to  draw  all  his  army  of 
foot  and  cannon  into  York,  with  some  troops  of 
horse;  and  sent  the  body  of  his  horae»  under  the 
command  of  general  Goring,  to  nemain  in  Uiose  piaoei 
he  shoukl  find  most  convenient,  and  from  whence  he 
might  best  infest  the  enemy.  Then  he  sent '  an  ex* 
press  to  the  king,  to  inform  him  of  the  condition  ht 
was  in ;  and  to  let  him  know,  ^' that  he  dodbted  not 
'*  to  defend  himself  in  that  post  tor  the  tenn  of  ail 
**  weeks,  or  two  months;  in  whidi  time  be  hoped 
**  his  majesty  would  find  some  way  to  relieve  him.*' 
Upon  4  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  king  sent  orders  ta 
prince  Rupert,  that  '*  as  soon  as  lie  had  relieved  the 
^^  Lord  Derby,  and  recruited,  and  refreshed  his  men,  ^ 
**  he  should  march,  with  what  expeditbn  he  oooUt 
**  to  relieve  Yorik: ;  where  being  joined  wiUi  the  nun^ 
*'  quis  of  Newcastle's  army,  there  was  hope  thej 
^*  might  fight  the  enemy :  and  his  majesty  wouU 
f*  put  himself  into  as  good  a  posture  as  he  could  to 
^  take  the  field,  without  expecting  the  prince." 
The  qaeen      All  thcsc  iU  accidcuts  fidlttig  out  soccessivvly  in 

retires  from    *  •       •  •  «•  • 

ox«»rd  to  the  winter,  the  lang^s  condition  oppeBirea  very  sad; 
and  the  que^i  being*  now  with  child,  it^  wnnqgfat 
upon  her  majesty's  mind  very  mudi ;  and  disposed 

p  Theo  he  sent]   And  tlien  "  atid  the  queen  bein^  w»d 

sent  which  was  in  the  more  disorder 

1  Upon]  And  upon  by  the  queen*s  being 

'  mien,]  army,  <  it]  which 
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her  to  so  many  fean  and  apprefaeDsiont  of  Ker  safe-*  book 
ty,  that  fiiie  wai  very  uneasy  to  lierself.  She  beard  ^"' 
every  day  •*  of  ithe  great  forces  raised,  and  in  a ^  rett-  ''^^'^• 
**  dinesfi,  by  the  parliament,  much  greater  thim  they 
••yet  ever  had  been*;"  which  was  vety  true;  and 
^  that  they  resolved,  as  soon  as  the  season  was  ripe,^ 
*  to  march  all  to  Oxford."  Shecoold  not  endure  to 
iMnk  of  being  besieged "";  and,  in  conduskm,  resolved 
MA  to  stay  there,  but  to  go  into  the  west ;  from 
whence,  in  any  distress,  she  might  be  able  to  em« 
batrk  for  France.  Though  there  seemed  reason^ 
enough  to  dissuade  hear  from  that  inclination,  and 
his  majesty  heartily  wished  that  she  could  be  di- 
verted, yet  the  perplexity  of  her  mind  was  so  great, 
iRnd  her  fears  so  veiiement,  both  improved  by  her 
indisposition  of  health,  that  all  civility  and  reasoii 
obliged  every  body  to  submit.  So,  about  the  be^* 
ginning  of  April,  she  begun  her  journey  from  Ox- 
ford to  Uie  west ;  and,  by  moderate  journeys,  came 
Well  to  Ex^tet ;  where  she  intended  to  stay  till  she 
was  delivered;*  for  she  was  within  little  more  than 
one  month  of  her  time ;  and,  being  in  a  place  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  alarm,  she  recovered  her  spirits  to 
a  reasonable  convalescence. 

It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  April,*'  when  it 
concerned  the  king  with  all  pos^ble  sagacity,  to  fore<- 
see  what  probably  the  paiiiament  meant  to  attempt 
with  tltose  vast  numbers  of  men  wUdh  they  eveiy 

^  a]  Not  t»  MS,    '  die  ot' April,]  Tvmty-four pages 

^  been]  Not  in  MS,  of  the  original  Manuscript  C, 

T  ripe,]  MS.  adds :  which  was  which  contained  various  portiom 

«t  hand^  of  the  earlier  pairt  ef  this  book, 

^  besie^d]  besi^ed  there  and  to  wbidi  lord  Clarendon  has 

»  delivered ;]  disburdened ;  fnade  continual  references  in  his 

^  It  wa«  wow  a^ut  thd  mid-  other MS^yOreunfortunetelf  lost, 
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BOOK  day  levied ;  and  thereupon  to  conclude,  what  it  woaU 
.  be  possible  for  his  majesty  to  do,  in  those  exigendes 


'^^^-  to  which  he  was  like  to  be  reduced.  The  inteffi- 
gence,  that  Waller  was  still  designed  for  the  western 
ei^pedition,  niade  the  king  appoint  his  whole  army 
to  be  drawn  together  to  a  rendezvous  at  Marlbo- 
rough ;  where  himself  was  present,  and,  to  his  great 
mtisfaction,  found  the  body  to  consist,  after  aU  the 
losses  and  misadventures,  of  no  less  than  six  thou- 
sand foot,  and  above  four  thousand  horse.  There 
that  body  remained  for.  some  weeks,  to  watch  and 
intend  Waller's  motion,  and  to  fight  with  him  as 
soon  as  was  possible.  Many  things  w^re  there  caa- 
suited  for  the  future ;  and  the  quitting  Readiijg,  and 
some  other  ganisons,  proposed,  for  the  increasing 
the  field  forces :  yet  nothing  was  positively  resolved, 
but  to  expect  clearer  evidence  what  the  parliament 
armies  would  dispose  themselves  to  do. 
Thepariift. '  So  the  king  returned  to  Oxford,  where,  upon  the 
oXd  desire  of  the  members  of  parliament  who  had  been 
STo^r.  cbH^  thither,  and  done  all  the.  service  they  could 
for.  the  king,  they  were  for  the  present  dismissed, 
that  they  nught,  in  their  several  counties,  satisfy 
the  people  of  the  king's  importunate  desire  of  peace, 
but  how  insolently  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  par- 
liament; and  thereupon  induce  them  to  contribute 
all  they  could  to  his  majesty's  assistance.  They 
were  to  meet  there  again  in  the  month  of  October 
following. 

Then,  that  his  majesty  might  draw  most  of  the 
soldTers  of  that  garrison  with  him  out  of  Oxford, 
when  he  should  take  the  field,  that  city  was  per- 
suaded to  complete  the  regiment  they  had  begun  to 
form,  under  the  command  of  a  colonel  whom  the 
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long  had  recomm^ided  to  them;  wUdh  thej  did  book 
vaise  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  men.   There  were . 


likewise,  two  other  regiments  raised  of  gentlemen  ^^^^' 
mnd  th0ir  servants^  and  of  the  scholars  of  the  several 
ooUq^es  and  halls  of  the  university ;  all  which  r^- 
ments  did  duty  there  punctually,  from  the  time  that 
the  king  went  into  the  field,  till  he  returned  again 
to  Oxford ;  and  all  the  lords  declared,  **  that,  upon 
^.any  emergent  occasion,  they  would  mount  their 
^,  servants  upcm  their  horses,  to  make  a  good  troop 
'^  for  a  sudden  service  f  which  they  made  good ;  ' 
and  thereby,  that  summer,  performed  two  or  three 
very  considerable  and  important  actions. 
>  By  this  time,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  by  all 
the  intelligence  that  could  be  procured,  and  by  the 
diange  of  his  quarters,  that  Waller  had.  laid  aside 
fais  westiem  march ;  at  least  that  it  was  suspended ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  endeavours  were  used 
to  .recruit  both  his  and  the  earl  of  Essex's  army, 
lEvith  aU  possible  expedition;  and  that  neither  of 
them  should  move  upon  any  action  till  they  should 
be:  both  complete  in  greater  numbers,  than  either  of 
them  had  yet  marched  with.  Hereupon,  the  king's 
army  removed  from  Marlborough  to  Newbury;  where 
they,  remained  near  a  month,  that  they  might  be  in 
a  readiness  to  attend  the  motion  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  assist  the  garrisons  of  Beading,  or  WaUingford ; 
or  to  draw  out  either,  as  there  should  be  occasion.  . 
There  had  been  several  ddiberations  in  the  coun- 
eil  of  war,  and  always  very  different  opinions,  what 
should  be  done  with  the  garrisons  when  the  king 
should  take  the  field ;  and  the  king  himself  was  ir- 
residute  upon  those  debates,  what  to  do.  He  com-> 
municated  the  several  reasons  to  prince  Rupert  by 
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BOOK  lettefs,  neqbiriHg  kfe  advice;  who,  aftor  he  hadie- 
^'"'  twamed  answers^  and  veceived  wjHiitXh  made  m  haaTf 
4644.  journey  to  Oxfiml  frein  Ciiester,  to*  wait  updm  Ui 
bangesty.  And  it  was  then  poaltivAy  teabkreA^  **  ^bai 
f^  the  garrisons  of  Oxford,  Wallingford*  Abiogdoa, 
^  Beading,  and  Banbuiy,  filwiuld  be  reiafarted  and 
<^  strengthened  with  cdl  the  foot ;  that  a  good  bodtjF 
*^  of  horse  shouid  remain  about  Oxford^  and  tfce  resi 
^  dkouid  be  sent  iato  the  irest  to  prince  Maunce." 
if  this  cotmsd  had  beea  pursued  steadily  and  laao- 
lutely,  ii  might  probably  hate  beoi  attended  wkh 
good  sucoess*  Both  armies  ef  the  enemy  weuld  have 
been  puzzled  what  to  have  done,  and  either  of  tbcni 
would  have  fteeli  unwiUiog  to  have  engaged  in  a 
siege  against  any  plaee  so  well  provided  atti  Be- 
solved ;  and  it  woidd  hare  been  equally  unconnaci* 
laUe  to  have  marehed  to  any  distaoce,  and  haw  left 
such  an  enemy  at  theia  bacics,  that  could  aa  eaaHf 
and  fuicUy  have  uniitedv  and  incommoded  any  morcfa 
they  oould  have  made- 
Bat  as  it  was  even  impossible  to  have  adhrinisteted 
sudi  advice  to  the  Idsig,  in  the  strait  he  wms  in, 
which  being  porsved  might  not  have  proved  inoon* 
venjent,  so  it  was  the  anlM^y  temper  of  those  wfao 
were  called  to  those  oounteils,  that  resolutioBB,  taioen 
apon  full  debate,  were  seldom  proseeuted  with  eqoal 
resolution  and  steadiness;  but  dumged  npOD  new, 
shorter  debates,^  and  upon  ol^ectioiis  which  had  been 
answei'ed  befiDte :  aome  men  bemg  in  their  natures 
iiaesohite  and  inconstant,  and  lull:  of  objections,  even 
after  all  was  detemuned  according  to  their  csvn  pro- 
posfds ;  others  being  positive^  aiid  not  to  be  aMeied 
fffom  what  they  had  once  declared,  how  unreaaon- 
aUy  soever,  or  what  alterations  soever  there  were  in 
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J^ke  atUrs.    Afid  tlie  king  himself  ftequMtfy  coo-  book 
ifliderftd  mart  t^  persoit  n^ha  spoke,  m  he  wm  in  his.  ^^''' 


gme^  or  his  pr^jMke,  than  the  eouiml  itself  that    '*^^^- 
^tes  given;  and  alwAys  suspected,  «t  least  trusted 
Ies»  fo  hAs  0wn  judgment  than  he  ooght  to  have 
Ame;  whid^  ramlj  deceived  him  so  much  as  that  of 
dtfcer  vnevt. 

The  persons  with  whom  he  onfy^con^ulted  in  hisTbe  per- 
martial  alfoirs,  and  how  to  carry  on  the  war,  were  whom  the 
(%eEMe6  prince  finpert,  who  was  at  this  time  absent)  JXJ^"' 
€ke  general^ who  was  made  earl  of  Brentford;  the^^^*"^^ 
lord  WUmof,  who  was  general  of  the  horse ;  the  )ofrd>t  this  time. 
Hoptofr,  who  nmally  commanded  am  army  apart, 
and  was  not  oAen  with  the  king's  army,  but  now 
present ;  sir  Jacob  Astley,  who  was  m^or-^neral  of 
tfie  army;  the  lord  D^by,  who  was  secretary  of 
state ;  and  sir  John  Colepepper,  master  of  the  rcdis ; 
ftr  none  of  the  privy^cottnciU  those  two  only  ex-' 
cepted,  ware  caHed  to  those  consnhi^iras ;  thoi^h 
some  of  them  were  stiU  advised'  with,  for  the  better 
execution,  or  prosecution,  of  what  was  th^n  and 
there  rescdved. 

The  general,  though  he  had  been,  without  dqnbt^ 
m  very  good  c^cer^  and  had  great  experience,  and 
was  stiB  ft  man  of  unquestionable  courage  and  inte^ 
grity ;  yet  he  was  now  much  decayed  in  his  parts, 
and,  with  the  long  continued  custom  of  immoderate 
drinking,  dozed  in  his  understanding,  which  had 
been  never  quick  and  vigorous;  he  having  been 
always  iHitcfrate  to  the  greatest  degree  that  can  be 
imagined.  He  was  now  become  very  deaf,  yet  oiken 
pretended  not  to  have  heard  what  he  did  not  then 
eontnufict^  and  thought  fit  afterwards  to  disckdm. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  of  great  cempK- 
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BOOK  ance,  and  usually  deliTered  that  as  his  opiuioD, 
^'"'  which  he  foresaw  would  be  grateful  to  the  king. 
1644,  Wilmot  was  a  mau  of  a  haughty  and  ambitioas 
nature,  of  a  pleasant  wit,  and  an  ill  understanding 
as  never  conddering  above  one  thing  at  once;  but 
he  considered  that  one  thing  so  impatiently,  that  he 
would  not  admit  any  thing  else  to  be  worth  any 
consideration.  He  had,  from  the  banning  of  the 
war,  been  very  averse  to  any  advice  of  the  privy- 
.  council,  and  thought  fit  that  the  king's  affairs  (which 
depended  upon  the.  success  of  the  war)  should  ei^ 
tirely  be  governed  and  conducted  by  the  soldiers 
and  men  of  war,  and  that  no  other  counselloEs 
should  have  any  credit  with  his  majesty.  .  Whilst 
prince  Rupert  was  present,  his  exceeding  great  pre* 
judice,  or  rather  personal  animosity  against  him, 
made  any  thing  that  Wilmot  said  or  proposed, 
enough  slighted  and  contradicted:  and  the  king 
himself,  upon  some  former  account  and  observation, 
was  far  from  any  indulgence  to  his  person,  or  esteem 
of  his  parts.  But  now,  by  the  prince's  absence,  and 
his  being  the  second  man  in  the  army,  and  the  con- 
tempt he  had  of  the  old  general,  who  was  there  the 
only  officer  above  him,  he  grew  marvellously  elated, 
and  looked  upon  himself  as  one  whose  advice  ought 
tQ  be  fcdtowed,  and  submitted  to  in  all  things.  He 
had,  by  his  excessive  good  fellowship,  (in  every  part 
whereof  he  excelled,  and  was  grateful  to  all  the 
company,)  made  himself  so  popular  with  all  the  <^&. 
cers  of  the  army,  especially  of  the  horse,  that  he 
had,  in  truth,  a  very  great  interest ;  which  he  de- 
sired might  appear  to  the  king,  that  he  might  have 
the  more  interest  in  him.  He  was  positive  in  all  his 
advices  in  council,  and  bore  contradiction  very  im* 
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patiently;  and  because  he  was  most  contradicted  by  ^ook 
the   two  privy-counsellorsy  the  secretary,  and  the.     "'* 


master  of  the  rolls,  who,  he  saw,  had  the  greatest  ^^^'*- 
influence  upon  the  king,  he  used  all  the  artifices  he 
could  to  render  them  unacceptable  and  suspected  to 
the  officers  of  the  army,  by  telling  them  what  they 
had. said  in  council;  which  he  thought  would  render 
them  the  more  ungrateful ;  and,  in  the  times  of  jol-* 
Kty,  pensuaded  the  old  general  to  believe  that  they 
inyaded  his  prerogative,  and  meddled  more  in  the 
business  of  the  war,  than  they  ought  to  do ;  and 
thereby  made  him  the  less  disposed  to  concur  with 
them  in  advice,  how-  rational  and  seasbnable  soever 
it  was;  which  often  put  the  king  to  the  trouble  of 
converting  him. 

.  The  lord  Hopton  was  a  man  superior  to  any 
temptttion,  and  abhorred  enough  the  licence,  and  the 
levities,  with' which  he  saw  too  many  corrupted.  .He 
had  a  good  understanding,  a  clear  courage,  an  indus* 
tiy  not  to  be  tired,  and  a  generosity  that  was  not  to 
be  exlmusted;  a  virtue  that  none  of  the  rest  had: 
but,  in  the  debates  concerning  the  war,  was  longer 
in  resolving,  and  more  apt  to  change  his  mind  after 
he  had  resolved,  than  is  agreeable  to  the  office  of  a 
commander  in  chief;  which  rendered  him  rather  fit 
for  the  second,  than  for  the  supreme  command  in  an 
army, 

Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  an  honest,  brave,  plain  man, 
aad  as  fit  finr  the  office  he  exercised,  of  major  general 
of  the  foot,  as  Christendom  yielded ;  and  was  so  ge- 
nerally esteemed;  very  discerning  and  prompt  in 
giving  orders,  as-  the  occasions  required,  and  most 
cheerful,  and  present  in  any  action.  In  couhcil  he 
used  few,  but  very  pertinent  words ;  and  was  not  at 
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^^'^  .there;  and  which  rather  confiranded,  than  infbnned 


11644.  ii^  Qflfderatanding :  m  tiiat  he  rather  collected  Uie 
ends  of  the  debates,  and  what  he  was  himsdf  to  do, 
than  enlarged  them  bjr  his  own  discourses ;  though 
he  forbore  not  to  deliver  his  own  mind. 

The  two  priv  j.'CiNinsellarB,  tbomgh  thejr  wete  of 
the  most  different  natures  and  conskitotions  that  can 
be  imagined,  always  agreed  m  their  opinions ;  aod 
being,  in  their  pwts,  miidi  superior  to  the  other, 
asually  prevailed  upon  the  khig*s  juc^meat  to  like 
what  thef  approved :  jet  one  of  tiiem,  who  had  in 
Aose  cases  the  ascendant  over  the  oth^,  had  liiaft 
excess  of  fiuicj,  that  he  too  often,  upon  hia  own 
recollecting  and  revolving  the  grounds  of  the  re- 
soliitions  which  haxl  been  taken,  or  upon  the  sug- 
geAions  of  other  men,  changed  his  own  nmid;  and 
thereupon  caused  orders  to  be  altered,  which  pio- 
duoed»  or  were  thought  to  produee^  many  inconvMi- 
ences. 

This  unsteadiness  in  counsels,  an^  an  matters  re- 
served upon,  made  the  fbrmer  deCemnation  con- 
eeming  the  garrisMn  to  be  little  considersd.  The 
king^s  army  had  lain  above  three  weeks  at  and  about 
Newbury;  in  whieh  time  their  numbers  were  no- 
thing improved,  beyond  what  they  had  been  upon 
their  muster  near  Marlborough,  when  the  king  was 
present.  When  it  was  known  that  both  the  pariia- 
rnent  armies  were  marched  out  of  London ;  that  un- 
der Essex  to  Windsor ;  and  that  of  Waller,  to  the 
parts  between  Hertford  Bridge  and  Basing,  wtthoul 
any  purpose  of  going  farther  west ;  the  krag^a  vmy 
Reading  mBTched  to  Reading ;  and  in  three  days,  his  mi^esty 
xht^n^^s  being  present,  they  idighted-  and  demfofished  dl  the 

forces. 
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wwks  of  Ihat  gorriBOD :  and  then,  vAixAt  was  about  >ooit 

VIII 

ttte  B»ddle  of  Maf,  with  the  addition  of  those  sol- -< 

^rs>  whidi  in^tvased  the  army  five  and  tweiity  '^^*" 
hundred  old  soldiers  more,  very  well  officered,  the 
may  retired  to  the  quarters  about  Oxford,  witH  an 
(qpiaion,  that  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  fight  with 
one  of  the  enemy's  armies ;  which  they  longed  ex- 
ceedingly to  do. 

The  king  returned  to  Oxford,  and  resolved  to  stay 
there  tHI  he  could  have  better  infermation  what  the 
enemy  intended ;  which  was  not  now  so  easy  ^  as  it 
had  formerly  been.  For,  since  the  conjunction  with 
the  Scottish  commissioners  iii  one  councU,  fcr  the 
mnryiag  on  the  wav,  little  business  was  brought  to 
be  consulted  in  either  of  tiie  houses ;  and  there  was 
nmch  greater  secrecy  than  before ;  f4E*w  or  none  ^  be* 
mg  admitted  into  any  kind  of  triKt,  but  thqr  whose 
affections  were  known  to  concur  to  the  most  despe- 
fate  oouttseb.  80  that  the  designs  were  stilt  entirely 
formed,  before  any  part  of  them  were  communicated 
to  the  earl  of  Essex ;  nor  was  more  communicated 
at  a  time  than  was  necessary  for  the  present  execu- 
tion ;  of  which  he  was  sensible  enough,  but  could 
not  help  it.  The  intention  was, ''  that  the  two  ar- 
•*  mies,  which  marched  out  together,  should  after- 

^  which  was  not  now  so  easy]  any  forwardness ;  so  that   the 

Thk  portion  which  is  taken  from  parliament  forces  in  two  dis- 

MS.B.  is  thus  introduced:  The  tinct  armies,  the  one  under  the 

ill  accidents  of  the  winter,  and  earl  of  Essex,  the  other  under 

the  absence  of  prince  Rupert  Waller,  but  subject  to  the  earl*s 

with  so  considerable  a  part  of  orders,  marched  out  of  Iiondon 

the  army,  and  the  application  before  the  king  moved  out  of 

of  all  the  levies  which  had  been  Oxford ;  where  he  remained  till 

made  to  the  enabling  his  high-  he  could  fully  be  informed  of 

ness  to  proceed  in  his  great  en-  their  designs  ;  which  was  not 

terprise,  had    kept  the  king's  now  so  easy,  &c* 

preparations  fbr  the  field  from  ^  few  or  none]  none 
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1— "  till  it  appeared  what  course  the  king  meant  to 

J644.  u  take;  and  if  he  stayed  in  Oxford,  it  would  be  fit 
*'  for  both  to  be  in  the  siege ;  the  drcumvaUatioD 
<'  being  very  great,  and  to  be  divided  in  many  {daces 
•*  by  the  river ;  which  would  keep  both  armies  still 
^'  asunder  under  their  several  officers.'*  But  if  the 
king  marched  out,  which  they  might  reasonably  pre- 
sume he  would,  then  the  purpose  was,  "  that  the 
<'  earl  of  Essex  should  follow  the  king,  wherever  ^ 
**  he  went  f  which  they  imagined  would  be  north- 
ward; '^  and  that  Waller  should  march  into  the 
'*  West,  and  subdue  that."  So  that,  having  so  sub- 
stantially provided  for  the  north  by  the  Scots,  and 
the- earl  of  Manchester;  and  having  an  army  unda 
the  earl  of  Essex,  much  superior  in  number  to  any 
the  king  could  be  attended  with ;  and  the  third,  un- 
der Waller,  at  liberty  for  the  west ;  they  promised 
themselves,  and  too  reasonably,  that  they  should 
make  an  end  of  the  war  that  summer.  ^ 

^  afterward]  always  to  Evesham  intending  to  have 

^  keep  together,]  not  sever,  continued  bis  march  to  Wor* 

s  wherever]  whither  ever  cester,  where  he  could  stay  till 

^  that  summer.]  This  portion  he  saw  clearly  what  the  two  ar- 

ur  thus  continued  in   MS.  B. :  mies  would  do.     But  the  eari 

When  they  came  near  Oxford*  of  Essex,  when  he  saw  tlie  king 

and  divided  the  armies  on  both  was  at  that    distance,   turned 

sides.  Waller  to  Abingdon,  and  with  his  whole  army  towards 

the  earl  of  Essex  to  the  other  the  west,  and  commanded  Wai- 

side    of   the  town,   the    king  ler  with  his  body  to  follow  the 

thought  it  time   to   withdraw  king,  by  which  both  he  and  his 

from  thence ;  and,  taking  all  the  friends  in  parliament  were  dis- 

horse  with  him,  and  putting  all  appointed ;  yet  he  could  not  but 

the  foot  into  the  town,  in  the  obey  his  orders :  and  with  what 

night   he   marched  to   Wopd^  speed   he  could  he  drew  bis 

stock ;  and  the  next  day,  finding  army  from  the  other  side  of  the 

that  the  eari  of  Essex  declined  town,  and   marched  after  the 

the  town,  and  seemed  to  follow  king,  who  had  yet  the  benefit  of 

him,  his  majesty  went  forward  two  or  three  days*  rest  for  his 
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It  was  dixmt  the  tenth  of  May,  that  the  ead  of  book 

vin. 
petite,  they  made  a  good  execu- 


troops ;  and  hanng  speedy  in- 
tieUig^oe  that  the  two  armies 
were  parted,  and  that  Waller 
only  attended  his  motion^  his 
nuQesty  turned    back  towards 
Oxford  on  the  Gloucestershire 
side,  and  sent  present  orders, 
for  the  general,  who  had  stayed 
with  the  foot  and  eannon   in 
Oxford,  to  march  out  with  them 
to  a  place  appointed ;  where  his 
nuyesty  and  the  whole  body  of 
horse  met  them ;  and  being  join- 
ed, were  not  unwilling  to  see 
Waller,  who  was  superior  in 
foot   by  much,   and   equal   in 
horse.     They  looked  upon  each 
other  a  day  or  two,  there  being 
a  little    river    between  them, 
when  Waller,  having  a  mind  to 
be  at  a  greater  distimce,  made 
his  army  march  in  no  very  good 
order,  leaving  a  good  party  of 
horse  in  the  rear.    Upon  which 
the  van  of  the  king's  horse,  at 
a  place  called  Cropredy  bridge, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Ox- 
ford, the  water  being  low,  by 
the  long  dry  and  hot  weather. 
It   being  towards  the  end  of 
June,   crossed  .  the    river,  and 
charged    the    enemy*s     horse, 
which  received  them  well ;  and 
stood  the  shock  so  well,  that 
the  king*s  horse  gave  ground, 
Wilroot  the  lieutenant  general 
being  taken  prisoner.    But  the 
earl  of  Cleveland,  with  some 
troops  who  were  well  officered, 
charged  them  again  so  rudely, 
that  he  freed  the  lieutenant  ge- 
neral within  tew  minutes  after 
he  was  taken,  and  routed   all 
the  horse ;  who  running  away, 
disordered  and  routed  their  own 
foot ;  so  that  the  king's  troops 
pursuing  them  with  a  sharp  ap- 


tiott  both  of  the  horse  and  foot,  1 644. 
took  eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  many  officers  of  name ;  and 
amongst  them,  Wemys  the  ge-* 
neral  of  the  ordnance,  and  the 
second  officer  of  the  army,  a 
Scotchman,  whom  the  king  bad 
made  master-gunner  of  Engfand 
few  years  before,  to  the  great 
and  sensible  discontent  of  all 
the  English,  who  understood 
that  service.  All  this  was  done 
bv  four  or  five  troops  of  the 
king's  horse,  who  had  marched 
faster  than  they  ought  to  have 
done ;  the  body  of  the  army  be- 
ing behind,  as  sir  Will.  Waller's 
van  was  above  two  miles  before, 
when  this  blow  befell  their  fel- 
lows. The  king  marched  with 
bis  whole  army  to  overtake  the 
rest,  and  continued  in  pursuit, 
and  often  in  sight  of  them,  two 
days;  but  they  would  not  be 
brought  to  engagement :  and  it 
appeared  quickly  after,  that  tliis 
small  defeat  (in  which  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  thousand 
men  killed  and  taken  prisoners) 
had  so  totally  broken  all  that  ar- 
my, that  it  was  never  brought 
to  6ght  after ;  and  he  himself, 
after  a  little  rest  about  Dunsta- 
ble and  those  parts,  returned  to 
London,  making  grievous  com- 
plaints against  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex, as  if  he  had  purposely  ex- 
posed him  to  be  affronted :  all 
which  was  hearkened  to  very 
williDgly,  and  his  person  re- 
ceived and  treated  as  if  he  had 
returned  victorious :  which  was 
a  method  very  contrary  to  what 
was  practised  in  the  king's  quar- 
ters. 

The  kmg  being  thus  wonder- 
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1644. 


after  the  king^s  army  had  quitted  Reading,  the  eail 
of  Essex,  from  Windsor,  sent  forces  to  possess  it; 
and  recommended  it  to  the  city  of  London,  to  prCK 
vide  both  men,  and  all  other  things  necessary  for  the 
keeping  it ;  which  the  memory  of  whst  they  had  snf* 
fered  for  the  two  past  yeiars,  by  being  without  it. 


Mhf  left  at  liberty,  and  having 
with  so  little  loss  upon  the  mat- 
ter defeated  one  whole  army, 
his  lieart  was  at  no  ease,  with 
the  apprehension  of  the  terrible 
fright  the  queen  would  be  in, 
who  was  newly  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  (who  was  afterwards 
married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,) 
when  she  saw  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex with  his  army  before  the 
walls  of  Exeter,  and  heard  that 
Waller  with  another  army  was 
in  pursuit  of  his  majesty :  and 
therefore  he  resolved  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  follow  the 
earl  of  Essex.  And  so  returning 
to  Oxford,  he  stayed  only  two 
nights  there,  to  refresh  his  army, 
which  had  had  very  little  rest  m 
eight  or  ten  days  ;  and  then  he 
began  his  march  towards  the 
west,  taking  with  him  all  the 
garrison  that  could  possibly  be 
drawn  from  thence,  though  he 
left  his  son  the  dnke  of  York 
there ;  so  that  the  lords  of  the 
council  were  glad  immediately 
to  cause  all  their  servants  to  be 
listed  and  put  in  troops  and 
companies  under  good  ofiicers ; 
by  which  they  disposed  the  town 
to  raise  a  good  reghnent  of  foot, 
and  the  scholars  hkewiseto  raise 
several  companies  of  themselves, 
and  under  their  own  officers ;  by 


all  which,  with  the  few  acMien 
that  were  left,  sufficient  goaids 
were  kept  for  the  safety  of  the 
place,  and  the  fortifications  were 
more  diligently  repaired  and 
prosecuted  than  th^  had  been 
u  any  time :  in  which  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  w«»  so 
solicitous,  by  drawing  in  the 
country  to  work,  and  fay  coileet- 
ing  money  to  pay  the  workmen, 
that  much  was  imputed  to  his 
extraordinary  diligence  and  in- 
dustry. At  Oxford,  though  every 
ill  accident  always  changed  the 
humours  there,  the  town  being 
full  of  lords  and  many  persons 
of  the  best  quality,  (besides 
those  of  the  council,)  with  veiy 
many  ladies,  who  were  not 
easily  pleased,  and  kept  others 
from  being  so,  and  they  had 
hardly  yet  recovered  the  discom- 
posure they  had  been  in,  when 
the  king  went  from  thence  to- 
wards the  west,  and  when  he 
took  away  all  ^e  strength  of 
the  garrison  with  him,  which 
made  them  think  themselves 
abandoned,  and  of  other  places 
to  retire  to,  which  was  the  rea- 
son that  the  king  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  leave  the  duke  of 
York  there,  to  compose  their 
minds  the  better. 
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easily  d^MMed  tbem  to  do.    Bv  tfcis  meftiw  the  «ad  book 

Vl!l 

had  the  oppartUBky  to  join  with  Wailei^s  army  when 


he  should  tlwDk  fit ;  whidi  be&xte  tliey  could  not  do    '^^^* 
with  convenieuoe  or  securitj.     Nor  did  they  ever 
after  jam  in  one  body,  bat  kept  at  a  fit  distance,  t6 
be  aUe,  if  there  were  occasion,  to  help  each  oth^. 

The  earl  of  Essex's  army  consisted  of  aH  his  old 
troops,  which  had  wintered  about  St.  Alban's,  and  in 
Bedfordshire;  and  being  now  increased  with  four 
regiments  of  die  trained  bands,  and  auxiliaries  within 
the  city  (^  London,  did  not  amount  to  less  than  ten 
thousand  horse  and  foot.  W^er  had  likewise  re^ 
ceived  a  large  recruit  from  Londrni,  Kent,  and  Sus- 
sex; and  was  little  kiferiar  in  numbers  to  Essex, 
and  in  reputation  above  him.  When  the  king's  army 
rMired  from  Reading,  the  horse  quartered  about 
Wantage  and  Farringdon,  and  aS  the  foot  were  put 
into  Abingdon,  with  a  resolution  to  quit  or  defend 
that  town,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  enemy^ 
advance  towards  it ;  that  is,  if  they  came  upon  the 
east  side,  where,  besides  some  indifferent  fortifica'* 
tions,  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  river,  they 
woidd  maintain  and  d^nd  it ;  if  they  came  on  the 
west  side  from  Wantage  and  Farringdon,  they  would 
draw  out  and  fight,  if  the  enemy  were  not  by  much 
superior  in  number;  and,  in  that  case,  they  would 
retire  with  the  whole  army  to  Oxford. 

Being  satisfied  with  this  resolution,  they  lay  in 
that  quiet  posture,  without  making  the  least  im^ 
pression  upon  the  enemy,  by  beating  up  his  quarters ; 
which  m^ht  easily  have  been  done ;  or  restraining 
them  from  making  incursions  where  they  had  a 
mind ;  aH  which  was  imputed  to  the  iU  humour  and 
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.  with  his  army  towards  Abingdon ;  and  upon  the 


^^^"^^  part  of  the  town;  whidi  was  that  which  they  had 
hoped  for,  in  order  to.  their  defending  it.  But  they 
were  no  sooner  advertised  of  it,  but.  the  genod, 
Abingdon  early  the  next  morning,  marched  with  all  the  £Mt 
theTing'a  out  of  Abingdou,  the  horse  being  come  thither  in  the 
^"^'  night  to  make. good  the  retreat:  and  all  tiiis^  was 
done  before  his  majesty  had  the  least  notice  or  sus- 
picion of  it.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  was  informed  d 
it  by  sir  Charles  Blunt,  the  scout  master  geneiiial, 
whom  the  general  had  sent  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  the  resolution,  he  sent  sir  Charles  Blunt  back 
to  the  general,  to  let  him  know  the  great  didike  he 
had  of  their  purpose. to  quit  the  town,  and  to  conir 
mand  him  to  stay,  and  not  to  advance  till. his  ma- 
jesty came  to  him ;  which  he  made  .all  possible  haste 
to  do.  But  before  the  mes^nger  could  return,  the 
army  was  within  »ght  of  Oxford ;  and  so  the  foot 
was  drawn  through  the  city,  and  the  horse  quartered 
in  the  villages  about  the  town. 

Abingdon  was  in  this  manner,  and  to  the  king's 
poucBsed  infinite  trouble,  quitted ;  whither  a  party  of  Essex's 
olEneT^  army  came  the  same  night ;  and  the  next  day,  him- 
self with  aU  his  foot  entered  the  town ;  his  horse  be- 
ing quartered  about  it.  He  then  called  Waller  to 
bring  up  hb  army  near  .him,  that  they  might  resolve 
in  what  manner  to  proceed ;  and  he  had  his  head 
quarter  at  Wantage :  and  so,  without  the  striking 
one  blow,  they  got  the  possession  of  Reading,  Abing- 
don ;  and  were  masters  of  all  Berkshire ;  and  forced 
the  king  to  draw  his  whole  army  of  horse  and  foot 
on  the  north  side  of  Oxford ;  where  they  were  to 
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fted  <m  1^  awn  quarters,  and  to  conMsr 'how  i6  book 
ko^  OxSoitd  itadf  from  being  besieged,  and  the.  ^^' 


loDgfrom  being  endosed  in  it.  i^^"^* 

Tim  was  tke  deplorable  eomMtion  to  which  the 
k»g  was  reduced  before  th^  end  cxf  the  month  of 
M»7 ;  inaomuob  that  it  was  generally  reported  at 
]>ndon,  '<  that  Qxibrd  was  taken,  and  Ae  idng  a 
^^imsoner;"  and  others  more  confidently  gave  it 
Ottt»  ^^  thAt  his  majesty  resoked  to  come  to  Lon- 
^^  don:**  of  which  the  pariiament  was  not  without 
SMse  apprehension,  though  not  so  much,  as  of  dif. 
Idng^s  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  eari  of 
SSaseifl;  rad  into  his  protection ;  which  they  could 
not  endnre  to  think  of;  and  this  troubled  tiiem  so 
much,  that  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  who 
conducted  the  war,  writ  this  letter  to  their  general. 

'<  My  lord, 
**  We  are  credibly  informed,  that  his  majesty  in- 
*^  tends  to  come  for  London.  We  desire  you,  that 
*'  you  will  do  your  endeavour  to  inform  yourself  of 
*'  the  same;  and  if  you  think  that  his  majesty  in«- 
**  tends  at  all  to  come  to  the  armies,  that  you  aci> 
'^  quaint  us  with  the  same ;  and  do  nothing  therein, 
*^  until  the  houses  shall  give  direction." 

So  much  jealousy  Uiey  had  of  the  earl,  and  the 
more^  because  they  saw  not  else  what  the  king 
could  do ;  who  could  not  entertain  any  reasonable 
esqieetation  of  increase,  or  addition  of  force  from 
the  north,  or  from  the  west ;  prince  Rupert  being 
then  in  his  march  into  Lancashire^  for  the  relief  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  (besieged  in  his  castle  of  La- 
tham,) and  jMince  Maurice  being  still  engaged  in 
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BOOK  the  unforttmate  si^e  of  Ljme  in  Dorsetshire,  a  life- 
.  tie  fisher-town ;  which,  after  he  had  lain  before  it  a 


^^^'^'  month,  was  much  more  like  to  hold  out,  than  it  was 
the  first. day  he  came  before  it.  In  this  perfA^ity, 
the  Idng  sent  the  lord  Hopton  to  Bristol,  to  provide 
better  fi>r  the  security  of  that  important  dty ;  where 
he  knew  Waller  had  many  firiends ;  and  himsdf  re- 
solved yet  to  stay  at  Oxford,  till  he  saw  how  the 
two  armies  would  dispose  themselves;  that,  whei 
they  were  so  divided  that  th^  could  not  presentlj 
join,  he  might  fight  with  one  of  them ;  which  wai 
the  greatest  hope  he  had  now  left. 

It  was  very  happy  diat  the  two  armies  lay  so 
long  quiet  near  each  other,  without  pressing  the  ad- 
vantages they  had,  or  improving  the  confiision  and 
distraction,  which  the  long's  tomes  were,  at  thsl 
time,  too  much  inclined  to.  Orders  were  given  so 
to  quarter  the  king's  army,  that  it  might  keep  the 
rebels  irom  passing  over  either  of  the  rivers,  Cher- 
weH,  or  Isis,  which  run  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  city  the  foot  being,  for  the  most  part,  quar- 
tered towards  the  Cherwell,  and  the  horse,  wift 
some  dragoons,  near  the  Isis. 

In  this  posture  all  the  armies  lay  quiet,  and  with- 
out action,  for  the  space  of  a  day ;  which  aomewhal 
composed  the  minds  of  those  within  Oxford,  and  of 
the  troops  without;  which  had  not  yet  recoveral 
their  dislike  of  their  having  quitted  Abingdon,  aid 
thereby  of  being  so  straitened  in  their  quarlen> 
Some  of  Waller's  forces  attempted  to  pass  the  bm 
at  Newbridge,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  kio^^s  dn* 
goons.  But  the  next  day  Essex,  with  his  whsk 
army,  got  over  the  Thames  at  SBndfi)rd  fany, 
marched  to  Islip,  where  he  made  his  quarters ; 
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in  his  wxYf  made  a  halt  upon  BuUington-green,  that  book 
the  city  might  take  a  full  view  of  his'  army,  and  he-  ^"^' 


of  it*  In  order  to  which,  himseU;  with  a  small  ^^^* 
party  of  horse,  came  within  Cannon  shot;  and  little 
yarties  of  horse  came  rery  near  the  ports,  and  had 
ligbt  skirmishes  with  some  of  the  king's  horse,  with- 
out any  great  hurt  on  either  side. 

The  next  morning,  a  strong  party  of  the  earl's 
wamj  endeavoured  to  pass  over  the  Cherwell,  at 
6c»worth-bridge ;  but  were  repulsed  by  the  mus* 
keteers  with  very  considerable  loss ;  and  so  retired 
to  their  body.  And  now  the  eai:!  being  engaged, 
irith  his  whole  army,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
CSherwell,  whereby  he  was  disabled  to  give  or  re- 
ceive any  speedy  Assistance  to  or  from  Waller;  the 
king  reserved  to  attempt  the  repossessing  himself  of 
Abingdon^  and  to  take  the  opportunity  to  fight  with 
Wafler  singly,  before  he  could  be  relieved  firom  the 
other  army.  In  order  to  this,  all  the  foot  were  in 
the  evening  drawn  off  from  the  gu^d  of  the  passes, 
and  marched  through  Oxford  in  the  night  towards 
Abingdon;  and  the  earl  of  Cleveland,  a  man  of 
Bispal  courage,  and  an  excellent  officer  upon  any 
bold  enterprise,  advanced,  with  a  party  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse,  to  the  town  itself;  where  there 
were  a  thousand  foot^  and  four  hundred  tunrse  of 
Waller's  army;  and  entered  the  same,  and  killed 
many,  and  took  some  prisoners:  but,  upon  the 
alarm,  he  was  so  overpowered,  that  his  prisoners  - 
escaped,  though  he  kill^  the  chief  commander,  and 
made  his  retreat  good,  with  the  loss  only  of  two  of- 
ficers, and  as  many  common  soldiers ;  and  so  both 
the  attempt  upon  Abingdon  was  given  over,  and 
die  design  of  fightmg  Waller  laid  aside ;  and  the 
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«ooK  anny  returned  again  to  their  old  po6t»  on  Hie  noaA 
^"^     sideofOyfofd. 


1644.  g^  Jacob  Astley  undertook  the  command  himself 
at  Oosworth-bridge,  where  he  perceived  the  earl  m^ 
teiMled  to  force  his  passagie ;  and  presentfy  cast  up 
^breastworks,  and  made  a  redoubt  for  the  defence  of 
his  men,  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  the  second  tim^ 
very  much  to  their  damage  and  loss ;  who  renewed 
their  assault  two  or  three  days  together,  and  planted 
cannon  to  facilitate  thdr  passage,  which  did  little 
hurt ;  but  tiiey  still  lost  many  men  in  the  attempt. 
On  the  other  side.  Waller's  forces  from  Abii^ploa 
did  not  find  the  new  bridge  so  wdl  defended;  bat 
overpowering  those  guards,  and  having  got  boats»  in 
which  they  put  over  their  men,  both  above  and  be* 
low,  they  got  that  passage  over  the  river  Isb :  faf 
which  they  might  have  brought  over  all  their  army, 
and  fallen  upon  the  king's  rear,  whilst  he  was  de- 
fending the  other  side. 

It  was  now  high  time  for  the  king  to  provide  fior 
his  own  security,  and  to  escape  the  danger  he  was 
in,  of  being  shut  up  in  Oxford.  Waller  lost  no  tiaie, 
but  the  next  day  passed  over  five  thousand  faocse 
nnd  foot,  by  Newbridge :  the  van  whereof  quart»ed 
at  Ensham,  and,  the  king's  feot  being  drawn  off 
fVom  Gosworth-bridge,  Essex  immediately  broo^^ 
his  men  over  the  Cherwell;  and  quartered  that 
night  at  Blechingdon ;  many  of  his  horse  advancii^ 
to  Woodstock ;  so  that  the  king  seemed  to  them  to 
be  perfectly  shut  in  between  them ;  and  to  his  own 
people,  his  condition  seemed  so  desperate,  that  $me 
of  those  with  whom  he  used  to  advise  in  his  most 
secret  affairs,  and  whose  fidelity  was  never  sus- 
pected, proposed  to  him  to  render  himsdf,  upon 
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0ondit]iRi9^  to  die  earl  of  Essex;  which  his  inigeaty  book= 
mjected  with  great  indignation ;  yet  had  the  good-    ^"' 
Bess  to  conceal  the  name  of  the  proposer;  and  said,    ^^"^^ 
^  that  possibly  he  might  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
**  the  earl  of  Essex,  but  he  would  be  dead  first." 
Word  was  given,  <*  for  all  the  horse  to  be  together, 
**  at  such  an  hour/'  to  expect  ordors ;  and  a  good 
txxly  of'  fi>ot,  with  cannon,  marched  through  the 
town  towards  Abingdon;  by  which  it  was  con- 
duded,  that  both  armies  would  be  amused,  aiid 
Waller  induced  to  draw  back  over  Newbridge :  and» 
as  soon  as  it  was  evening,  the  foot,  and  cannon,  re- 
turned to  their  old  post  on  the  north  side. 

Hie  king  resolved,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
l<Nds  of  the  council,  and  the  persons  of  quality  who 
were  in  Oxford,  to  leave  his  ^on  the  duke  of  York 
there;  and  promised,  if  they  should  be  besieged* 
^  to  do  all  he  could  to  relieve  them,  before  they 
'^  should  be  reduced  to  extremity."  He  appointed 
tiien,  <<  that  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  choice 
^  musketeers  should  be  drawn  out  of  the  whole  foot, 
^  under  the  command ,  of  sir  Jacob  Astley,  and  four 
** experienced  colonels;  all  which  should,  without 
^odours,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  horse  at- 
^tended  to  receive  orders,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
^ftiot  should  remain  together  on  the  north  side, 
"^  and  80  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  Oxford,  if  it 
"^  should  be  besieged." 

All  things  being  in  this  order^  on  Monday  the 
third  of  June,  about  nine  of  the  clock  at  night,  the 
kii^,  with  the  prince,  and  those  lords,  and  others 
who  were  appdinted  to  attend  him,  and  many  others 
of  quality  who  were  not  appointed,  and  only  thought 
fliemsdves  less  secure  if  they  should  stay  behind* 
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BOOK  marched  out  of  the  north  port,  attended  fay  his  own 

VIII 

L.  troop,  to  the  place  where  the  horse,  and  ooBimanded 

'^^^'  foot,  waited  to  receive  them ;  and  firom  thence,  with* 
out  any  halt,  marched  between  the  two  armies,  and 
by  daybreak  were  at  Hanborough,  some  miles  be* 
yond  all  their  quarters.  But  the  king  rested  not 
till  the  afternoon,  when  he  found  himself  at  Bur- 
ford  ;  and  then  concluded  that  he  was  in  no  danger 
to  be  overtaken  by  any  army  that  was  to  follow 
with  ba|^;age,  and  a  train  of  artiUery :  so  that  he 
was  content  to  refresh  his  men  there;  and. supped 
himself;  yet  was  not  without  apprehension  that  he 
might  be  fdlowed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy's  horse ; 
and  therefore,  about-  nine  of  the  clock,  he  continued 
his  march  firom  Burford  over  the  Cotswold,  and  by 
midnight  reached  Burton  upon  the  Water;  where 
he  gave  himself,  and  his  wearied  troops,  more  rest 
and  refreshment. 

The  morning  after  the  king  left  Oxford,  the  foot 
marched  again  through  Oxford,  as  if  they  meant  to 
go  to  Abingdon,  to  continue  that  amusement  which 
the  day  before  had  prevailed  with  Waller,  to  send 
many  of  his  men  back,  and  to  delay  his  own  ad* 
vance;  and  likewise,  that  quarters  might  be  pro- 
vided for  them  against  their  return;  which  they 
did  by  noon.  The  earl  of  Essex  had  that  miHning, 
from  Blechingdon,  sent  some  horse  to  take  a. view 
of  Oxford,  and  to  learn  what  was  doing  there.  And 
they  seeing  the  colours  standing,  as  they  had  done 
two  days  before,  made  him  conclude,  that  the  kii^ 
was  still  there,  and  as  much  in  his  power  as  ever. 
Waller  had  earlier  intelligmce  of  his  mqesty's  mo* 
tion,  and  sent  a  good  body  of  horse  to  follow  him, 
and  to  retard  his  march,  till  he  could  come>up :  and 
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Ids  liorse  made  guch  haste,  that  they  found  in  Bur-^  book 
foiid.  some  of  the  straggling  soldiers^  who  out  of- 
weariness^  or  for  love  of  drink^  had  stayed  behind 
their  fellows.     The  earl  of  Essex  fdlowed  likewise 
with  his  army,  and  quartered  at  Chipping  Norton ; 
and  Waller*s  horse  were  as  far  as  Broadway,  wheii 
the  king  had  reached  Evesham ;  where  he  intended 
to  rest,  as  in  a  secure  place ;  though  his  garrison  at 
Tewkesbury  had  been,  the  night  before,  surprised 
by  a  strong  party  from  Gloucester ;  the  chief  officers 
being  killed,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners ;  most  of 
the  common  soldiers  making  their  escape,  and  com* 
ing  to  Evesham.     But,  upon  intelligence  that  both 
armies  followed  by  strong  marches,  and  it  bdng 
possible  that  they  might  get  over  the  river  Avoii 
about  Stratf(Hxi,  or  some  other  place,  and  so  get  be- 
tween the  king  and  Worcester,  his  majesty  changed 
his  purpose  of  staying  at  Evesham,  and  presently 
nmr^hed  to  Worcester,  having  given  order  for  the 
breaking  of  the  bridge  at  Pershore ;  which  was,  un- 
warily, so  near  done  before  all  the  troops  were 
passed,  that,  by  the  sudden  falling  of  an  arch,  major 
bridges,  of  the  prince's  regiment,  a  man  of  good 
courage  and  conduct,  with  two  or  three  other  of- 
ficers of  horse,  and  about  twenty  common  men,  fell 
unfortunately  into  the  Avon,  and  were  drowned. 

The  earl  of  Essex^  when  he  saw  the  king  was  The  wi  of 
got  full  two  days'  march  before  him,  and  that  it  marches  to- 
Vas  impossible  so  to  overtake  him,  as  to  bring  him^t: 
into  their  power,  resolved  to  pursue  him  no  farther, 
W  to  consult  what  was  else  to  be  done;  and,  to 
that  purpose,  called  a  council  of  all  the  principal  o& 
ficers  of  both  armies,  to  attend  him  at  Burford; 
where  it  was  resolved,  "  that  Waller,  who  had  the 
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^  have  such  an  addition  of  foroea,  as  Mmmfy^  the 

1644.  «i  goivernor  of  OlMicester,  should  be  able  to  fiintish 
*^  him  trith ;  and  so  should  jairsue  and  follow  the 
**  king  wheresoever  he  should  go ;  and  tliat  the  eail 
<<  of  Essex,  who  had  the  gceater  ordnance*  and  the 
**  heavier  carriages,  should  prosecute  the  other  de* 
<<  sign  of  relieving  Lyme,  and  reducing  the  west  to 
'<  the  obedience  of  the  parliament." 

Waller  opposed  this  resolution  all  he  could ;  aod 
urged  some  order  and  determination  of  the  oom^ 
mittee  of  both  kingdoms  in  the  point;  and,  <'  ^at 
**  the  west  was  assigned  to  him,  as  his  province; 
'<  when  the  two  armies  should  think  fit  to  sever 
*^  from  each  other."  However,  Essex  gave  him  po«- 
sitive  orders,  as  his  general,  ^*  to  march  according  to 
*^  the  advice  of  the  council  of  war  f  which  he  durst 
not  disobey,  but  sent  grievous  oomfdaints  to  the 
parliament,  of  the  usage  he  was  finroed  to  submit  tOb 
And  they  at  Westminster  were  so  incensed  against 
the  earl  of  Essex,  that  they  writ  a  very  angry  and 
imperious  letter  to  him,  in  which  they  reproadied 
him,  "  for  not  submitting  to  the  directions  w-faicdi 
'<  they  had  ffsrea ;"  and  required  him  **  to  follow 
*^  their  former  directionsf,  and  to  mffer  Waller  to 
''  attend  the  service  of  the  west"  Which  letter 
was  tobttght  to  him  before  he  had  marched  above 
two  days  westward*  But  the  eari  chose  rather  to 
ansHver  their  letter,  than  to  obey  their  ord^;  md 
writ  to  them,  <*  that  their  directions  had  been  con- 
*'  traiy  to  the  discipline  of  war,  and  to  reason ;  and 
*'  that,  if  he  should  now  return,  it  would  be  a  graat 
'"^ encouragement  to  the  enemy  in  all  places;"  aoid 
subscribed  his  letter,  **  Your  innownt^  though  wia- 
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<^tieDted  wtmat,  Eaatxf  and  tbeii  prosecuted  his  book 
tawlutaoii,  and  contmned  his  march  tar  the  west      L. 


Wlien  Waller  foand  there  was  no  remedr,  he    '^^^- 

Wftller  to 

obeyed  his  oorders  with  rnudi  diligence  and  vi«  wards 
gonr ;  and  prosecuted  his  march  towards  Worcester,  ^"^^'^ 
wliere  his  majesty  tlien  was ;  and,  in  his  way,  per**"'"^- 
suaded,  rather  than  forced,  the  garrison  of  Sud^y** 
casde,  the  rtrong  house  of  the  lord  Chandois,  to  de« 
fiver  up  that  place  to  him.  The  lord  of  that  castle 
was  a  young  man  of  spirit  and  courage ;  and  had 
for  two  years  served  the  king  very  bravely  in  tile 
head  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  which  himself  had  raised 
at  his  own  diarge ;  but  had  latdy,  out  of  pure  weari- 
ness of  the  fatigue,  and  having  spent  most  of  his 
money,  and  without  any  diminution  of  his  affection^ 
left  the  king,  under  pretence  of  travel ;  but  making 
London  his  way,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasures 
of  that  place ;  which  he  enjoyed,  without  consider- 
ing the  issue  of  the  war,  <»r  shewing  any  inclination 
to  the  parliament ;  nor  did  he,  in  any  degree,  con- 
tribute to  the  delivery  of  his  house ;  which  was  at 
first  imaging  because  it  was  so  iD,  or  not  at  all,  de- 
&nded«  It  wbs  under  the  government  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Morton,  a  gentleman  of  tiie  long  robe ;  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  cast  off  his  gown,  as  many 
other  gallant  men  of  that  profession  of  the  law  did, 
and  served  as  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  r^ment  of 
horse  under  the  lofd  Chandois ;  and  had  given  so 
ficoquent  testimony  of  signal  courage  in  several  ac- 
tions, in  which  he  had  received  many  wounds,  both 
hf  the  pistol  and  the  sword,  that  his  mettle  was 
aeror  suspected ;  and  his  fidelity  as  little  questioned  r 
aikl  after  many  years  of  imprisonment,  sustained 
with  great  firmness  and  constancy,  he  li^ed  to  re- 
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BOOK  ceive  the  reward  of  his  merit,  after  the  retom  of  the 
king;  who  made  him  first  a  sergeant  at  law,  and 


1644.  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  kmg^s  bendi;  where  he 
sat  many  years,  and  discharged  the  office  with  mudi 
gravity  ancl  learning ;  and  was  very  terrijble  to  those 
who  chose  to  live  by  robbing  on  the  highway.  He 
was  unfortmiate,  though  without  fftult,  in  the  giving 
up  that  castle  in  so  unseasonable  a  conjuncture; 
which  was  done  by  the  faction  and  artifice  of  an 
officer  within,  who  had  found  means  to  go  out  to 
Waller,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  great  wants  of 
the  garrison ;  which  indeed  had  not  i^enty  of  any 
thing :  and  so,  by  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  it  was 
given  up ;  and  the  governor  made  prisoner,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower ;  where  he  remained  some  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  From  hence  Waller,  with  great 
expedition,  marched  to  Evesham ;  where  the  evil  in- 
habitants received  him  willingly ;  and  had^  as  soon 
as  the  king  left  them,. repaired  their  bridge  over  the 
Avon,  to  fieu^ilitate  his  coming  to  them ;  which  he 
could  not  else  so  soon  have  done. 

The  king  rested  some  days  at  Worcester,  whereby 
he  very  much  refreshed  his  troops,  which  were  there 
spared  from  doing  duty;  and  likewise,  by  the  loyalty 
of  that  good  town,  and  the  affisction  of  tibe  gentry  of 
that  county,  who  retired  thither  for  their  security, 
he  procured  both  shoes  and  stockings,  and  money 
for  his  soldiers :  and  then,  upon  good  informatioD, 
that  Waller  was  marched  out  of  Evesham  with  his 
whole  army  towards  Worcester,  which  he  woidd  po- 
bably  besiege,  the  king  resolved  not  to  be  found 
there ;  and  therefore,  having  left  that  dty  well  pro- 
vided, and  in  good  heart,  his  majesty  removed  with 
his  little  army  to  Bewdley,  that  he  might  keep  the 
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river  Sereni  between  him  and  tbe  eneoor ;  ^befoob  book 

VIII 

being  qiiaHered  together  at  Bewdley,  and  the  hone L 

l^  the  eide  of  the  rirer  towards,  Bridgenorth*  The  '  ^^^' 
posture  in  which  the  kii^  was,  made  Waller  con** 
chide  that  his  majesty  intended  his  course  to  Shrews* 
bury,  and  to  the  more  northern  parts.  And  it  is 
true,  that,  without  any  such  resolution,  orders  were 
sent  to  Shrewsbury,  Bridgenorth,  Ludlow,  and  other 
garrisons,  *'  that  they  should  make  all  possible  pro^ 
^  visions  of  com,  and  other  victual ;  which  tiiey 
^  should  cause,  in  great  quantities^  to  be  brought  thi^ 
^  ther ;"  which  confirmed  Waller  in  his  former  oon-^ 
jecture,  and  made  him  advance  with  his  army  be* 
yond  the  king,  that  he  might  be  nearer  Shrewsbury 
than  he.  But,  God  knows,  the  king  was  without  any 
other  design,  than  to  avoid  the  enemy ;  with  whom 
he  could  not,  with  such  a  handful  of  foot,  and  with- 
out cannon,  propose  reasonably  to  fight  a  battle  t 
and  he  had  too  many  good  reasons  against  going  to 
either  of  those  places,  or  to  those  parts,  whidi  Wal- 
ler conceived  him  indined  to ;  and  his  majesty  might 
well  assume  the  complaint  and  expression  of  king 
Bavid,  *^  that  hewM  hunted  as  a  partridge  upon 
*^  the  Mo$mtai$M  r  and  knew  not  whither  to  resort, 
or  to  what  place  to  repair  for  rest. 

In  ^  this  perplexity,  it  looked  like  the  bounty  of 
Providence,  that  WaUer  was  advanced  so  far:  upon 
which,  the  king  took  a  sudden  resolution,  to  Fd;um 
with  all  expedition  to  Worcester,  and  to  make  haste 
to  Evesham;  where  having  broke  the  bridge,  and 
so  left  the  river  of  Avon  at  his  back,  he  might  be 
aUe,  bf  quick  marches,  to  join  with  that  part  of  his 
army,  which  he  had  left  at  Oxford;  and  nugfat 
thereby  be  in  a  conditicm  to  fight  with  Waller,  and 
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BOOK  to  prosecute  any  other  design.  Upon  tUs  good  n^ 
^"''  solution,  care  was  taken  for  all  the  boats  to  oonie 
1^^'  both  from  Bridgenorth  and  Worcester,  that  the  foot 
might,  with  the  more  speed  and  ease,  be  cai^ried  thi* 
ther ;  all  which  succeeded  to  wish.  Insomudh,  thiit 
the  next  day,  being  embarked  early  in  the  nioroing»i 
the  foot  arrived  so  soon  at  Worcest^,  that  they, 
might  very  well  have  marched  that  night  to  Bves- 
ham,  but  that  many  of  the  horse,  which  were  quar«* 
tered  beyond  Bewdley  towards  Bridgenorth,  could 
not  possiMy  march  at  that  rate,  nor  come  up  soon 
enough;  so  that  it  was  necessary  that  both  hone 
and  foot  should  remain  that  night  together  at  Wor- 
cester; which  they  did  accordingly. 

The  next  morning,  the  king  found  no  cause  to 
alter  any  thing  in  his  former  resolution;  and  re- 
ceived  good  intelligence,  that  Wall^,  witliout  know- 
ing any  thing  of  his  motion,  remained  still  in  his  okl 
<|uarter8 ;  whereupon  he  marched  very  fost  to  Eves- 
ham ;  nor  would  he  stay  there ;  but  gave  dirder  tar 
the  horse  and  foot,  without  delay,  to  march  through 
it ;  after  he  had  provided  for  the  breaking  down  the 
bridge,  and  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  pay 
two  hundred  pounds,  for  their  alacrity  in  the  recep- 
tion of  Waller ;  and  likewise  compelled  them  to  de- 
liver a  thousand  pair  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  whidi,  without  any  long  pause,  was  submitted 
to,  and  performed.  Then  the  army  marched  that 
ni^ht  to  Broadway,  where  they  quartered;  and 
very  eariy  the  next  morning,  they  mounted  the  hilb 
near  Camden ;  and  there  they  had  time  to  breathe, 
and  to  look  with  pleasure  on  the  phices  they  Imd 
passed  throu^;  having  now  left  Waller,  and  the 
ill  ways  he  must  pass,  far  enough  behind;  for  even 
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in  that  season  of  the  year,  the  ways  in  that  vjde  BoofC 
"w«fe  very  deep.  .     ^'"' 

Now  the  king  srat  colonel  FiehiiBg^  and,  lest  he  ^^^^* 
might  jRucarry,  (for  both  fitmi  Gloucester,  Tewkes^ 
Imry,  and  Sudely**castle,  the  enraay  had  many  seoute 
Atnroad,)  two  or  three  other  messengers,  to  die  lends 
ci  the  council  at  Oxford,  to  let  them  know  ^'  of  his 
^*  happy  return ;''  and  that  he  meant  to  quarter  that 
night  at  Burford ;  and  the  next  at  Witney ;  where 
he  did  expect,  that  all  his  foot,  with  their  colours 
And  cannon,  would  meet  him ;  which,  with  unspeak- 
able joy,  they  did.  So  that  on  Thursday  the  twen- 
tieth of  June,  which  was  within  seventeen  days 
after  he  had  left  Oxford  in  that  disconsolate  ccmdi- 
timi,  the  king  found  himself  in  the  head  of  his  anny^ 
ftom  which  he  had  been  so  severed,  after  so  many 
accidents  and  melancholic  perplexities,  to  which  ma- 
jesty has  been  seldom  exposed.  Nor  can  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  peregrination  be  too  particidariy 
and  punctually  set  down.  For  as  they  administered 
much  delight  after  they  were  passed,  and  gave  them 
great  argument  of  acknowledging  Ood's  good  provi- 
dence in  the  preservation  of  the  king,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, snatching  him  as  a  brand  out  of  the  fire,  and 
redeeming  him  even  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rebels ; 
so  it  cannot  be  ungratefiil,  or  without  some  pleasure 
to  posterity,  to  see  the  most  exact  relation  of  an  ac- 
tion so  full  of  danger  in  all  respects,  and  of  an  escape 
so  Temarkable.  And  now  the  king  thought  himself 
in  a  posture  not  only  to  abide  Waller,  if  he  ap- 
proached towards  him,  but  to  follow  and  find  him 
out,  if  he  had  a  mind,  or  did  endeavour  to  decline . 
fighting  with  his  majesty. 

In  the  short  time  the  king  had  been  absent,  the 
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BOOK  ganisoii  at  Oxford  was  not  idle.    When  the  kbig  in 
.the  spring  had  prepared  for  the  field,  and  in  order 


'^^'^*  thereunto  had  drawn  out  the  garrison  at  Reading,  it 
was  thought  to  no  purpose  to  keep  lesser  garrisons, 
at  a  less  distance  from  Oxford ;  and  thereupon  the 
garrison  at  Bostal^-house,  reputed  a  strong  places 
upon  the  edge  of  Oxfordshire  and  Buddnghamdiire, 
was  appointed  to  demolish  the  works  and  fortifica* 
tions,  and  to  retire,  and  join  with  the  army :  wUdi 
was  no  sooner  done,  but  the  garrison  at  Aylei^huiy, 
that  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  other's  ill  neighbour* 
hood,  possessed  the  place, and  put  a  garrison  into  it; 
which,  after  the  king  had  left  Oxford,  and  both  the 
armies  of  Essex  and  Waller  were  gone  from  before 
it,  gave  little  less  trouble  to  that  city,  and  obstructed 
the  provisions  which  should  come  thither,  almost  as 
much  as  one  of  the  Armies  had  done.  This  farcnigfat 
great  ccNnplaints  and  damour  from  the  country,  and 
from  the  town,  to  the  lords  of  the  council ;  and  was 
ever  made  an  excuse  for  their  not  complying -with 
the  commands  they  sent  out,  for  labourers  to  woric 
upon  the  fortifications;  which  was  the  jMincipel 
work  in  hand ;  or  for  any  otiier  service  of  the  town. 
When  both  armies  were  drawn  off  to  such  a  distance 
in  following  the  king,  that  there  seemed  for  the  pre- 
sent no  reasonable  apprehension  of  being  besieged, 
the  lords  considered  of  a  remedy  to  apply  to  this 
evil  frt>m  Bostal-house ;  and  receiving  aicoun^e- 
ment  from  cdonel  Gage,  (of  whom  they  had  a  great 
esteem,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak  shortly  more  at 
large,)  who  offered  to  undertake  the  reducing  it, 
they  appointed  a  party  of  commanded  men  of  the 
foot,  which  the  king  had  left  there,  with  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  troop  of  horse  of  the  town,  to  obey 
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his  orders,  wh<f^  foy  the  break  of  daj,  appeared  be^  book 
fore  the  place ;  and  in  a  short  time,  with  little  re-.   ^"'' 


idstaace,  got  possession  of  the  church,  and  the  out-  ^^^'*- 
liouses,  and  then  battered  the  house  itself  with  his 
cannon ;  which  they  within  would  not  long  endure ; 
but  desired  a  parley.  Upon  which  the  house  was 
rendered,  with  the  mnmunition,  one  piece  of  ord- 
nance, which  was  all  they  had;  and  much  good 
provision  of  victual,  whereof  they  had  plenty  for 
horse  and  man ;  and  had  liberty  given  them  to  go 
away  with  their  arms  and  horses ;  very  easy  condi- 
tioBs  for  so  strong  a  post ;  which  was  obtained  with 
the  loss  of  one  inferior  officer,  and  two  or  three  com- 
mon men*  Here  the  colonel  left  a  garrison,  that  did 
not  only  defend  Oxford  from  those  mischievous  in- 
cursions, but  did  very  near  support  itseli^  by  the  con- 
tribution it  drew  from  Buckinghamshire,  besides  the 
|Hrey  it  frequently  took  from  the  very  ne^hbourhood 
of  Aylesbury. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  by  slow  and  easy  marches, 
and  without  any  opposition  or  trouble,  entered  into 
Dorsetshire ;  and  by  his  great  civility,  and  affability 
towards  all  men,  and  the  very  good  discipline  in  his 
army,  wrought  very  much  upon  the  people.  Inso- 
much that  his  forces  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished; which  had,  during  his  being  before  Ox- 
ford, been  much  lessened,  not  only  by  the  numbers 
which  were  kiUed  and  hurt,  but  by  the  running 
away  of  many,  whilst  the  sharp  encounters  conti- 
nued at  Gosworth-bridge.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
how  great  a  difference  there  was  in  the  humour,  dis- 
position, and  manner  of  the  army  under  Essex,  and 
the  other  under  Waller,  in  their  behaviour  and  hu- 
nuinity  t(»Rrards  the  peofde;  and,  consequent^,  in 
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BOOK  the  reception  they  fiMind  among  them ;  the  demecoi* 
.our  and  carriage  of  those  under  Waller  bdi^  miaeb 


1644.  jrj^QYe  ungentlemanly,  and  barbarous,  than  thsat  of 
the  other:  besides  that  the  people,  in  all  piaffes, 
were  not  without  some  affection,  and  wen  reve^* 
rence  towards  the  eari,  who,  as  well  upon  his  o^^n 
account,  as  the  memory  of  his  father,  had  beai  ai« 
ways  universally  popular. 

When  he  came  to  Blandford,  he  had  a  gr^at  I 
mind  to  make  himself  master  of  W^mouth,  if  he  . 
could  compass  it  without  engaging  his  army  befiore 
it;  which  he  resolved  not  to  do;  however  it  was 
little  joxit  of  his  way  to  pass  near  it.    Coknel  Aah* 
bumham,  then  governor  of  Wqpmooth,  was  made 
choice  of  for  that  command,  upon  the  c^xinion  of  bis 
courage  and  dexterity ;  and,  to  make  way  for  hiiii» 
sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  had  been,  the  year  be^ 
fore,  removed  from  that  charge;  and  was  thereby 
so  much  disobliged,  that  he  quitted  the  king's  party^ 
and  gave  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service 
of  the  parliament,  with  an  implacable  animosity 
against  the  royal  interest.    The  colonel  had  been 
intent  upon  other  things,  and  not  enough  solicitous 
to  finish  the  fortifications,  which  were  not  strong 
enough  to  defy  an  army,  yet  too  strong  to  be  d^ 
vered  upon  the  approach  of  one.     I  shall  say  the 
less  of  this  matter,  because  the  governor  afterwards 
pressed  to  have  the  whole  examined  before  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  where  he  produced  a  warrant  under  the 
hand  of  prince  Maurice,  *^  that,  the  town  bang  on- 
'^  tenaUe,  he  should,  upon  the  advance  of  the  earl 
"  of  Essex,  put  a  sufficient  strength  into  Portloid" 
*^  castle,  and  retire  thither;"  which  he  had  done; 
and  was,  by  the  council  of  war,  absolved  from  any 
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iiwe.     Yet,  tlie  truth  is,  however  absdved,  he  lost  j^ook 
putation  by  it ;  and  was  thought  to  have  left  the . 


wn  too  soon,  though  he  meant  to  have  returned   ^*^'^- 
jliin,  after  he  had  tisited  Portland.    But  in  the'weymonth 
ean  time  the  townsmen  mutinied,  and  sent  to  the  the  wi  of** 
tt  of  Essex  when  he  was  near  the  town ;  where- *^"* 
^  he  came  thither ;  which  he  would  not  other- 
ise  have  done;  and  gave  £he  garrison  leave  to 
ftrch  with  their  arms  to  prince  Maurice;  andf  so 
Sbanoe   master  of  Weymouth;  and,  leaving  men  Lyme  «- 
Knigh  out  of  the  country  to  defend  it,  without  aiiy  him.    ^ 
day   he  prosecuted  his    march   to  Lyme;   from 
hence  prince  Maurice,  upon  the  news  of  the  loss 
F  Weymfouth,  had  retired  with  haste  enough  to- 
wards Exeter,  with  a  body  of  full  five  and  twenty 
undred  foot,  and  eighteen  hundred  horse ;  after  he 
fld  put  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men  into  Ware- 
am,  and  with  some  loss  of  reputation,  for  havii^g 
lin  so  long  with  such  a  strength  before  so  vile  and 
untenable  a  place,  without  reducing  it. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  joined  his  army  at  Wit- 
ley,  which  n6w  consisted  of  full  five  thousand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  very  near  four  thousand  horse, 
lith  a  convenient  train  of  artillery,  he  resolved  no 
Miger  to  live  upon  his  own  quarters,  which  had' 
^eeti  too  much  wasted  by  Iriehds  and  enemies ;  but 
b  visit  the  enemy's  country ;  and  so,  the  nekt  day, 
le  marched  towards  Buckingham,  where  he  woiild 
toy  and  expect  Waller,  (of  whose  motion  he  yet 
leard  nothing,)  and  from  whence,  if  he  appeared 
KJtj  his  majesty"  might  enter  into  the  associated 
»mties,  and  so  proceed  northward,  if,  upon  intelli- 
gence from  thence,  he  found  it  reasonable.  Whilst 
the  king  stayed  at  Buckingham,  and  thought  him- 
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BOOK  self  now  in  a  good  condition  to  fight  with  the  ene- 
^"^'   .  my,  (his  troops  every  day  bringing  in  store  of  pro- 


1644.  visions,  and,  being  now  in  a  country  where  they 
were  not  expected,  met  with  many  cart-loads  of 
wine,  grocery,  and  tobacco,  which  were  passing,  as 
in  secure  roads,  from  London  to  Coventry  and  War- 
wick; all  which  were  very  welcome  to  Bucking- 
ham,) a  new  and  unexpected  trouble  fell  upon  him 
by  the  ill  humour  and  faction  in  his  own  army. 
Wilmot  continued  still  sullen  and  perverse,  and 
every  day  grew  more  insolent ;  and  had  contracted 
such  an  animosity  against  the  lord  Bigby,  and  the 
master  of  the  roUs,  that  he  persuaded  many  officers 
of  the  army,  especially  of  the  horse,  where  he  was 
most  entirely  obeyed,  to  join  in  a  petition  to  the 
king,  *'  that  those  two  counsellors  might  be  ex- 
'*  eluded,  and  be  no  more  present  in  councils  of 
"  war  f  which  they  promised  to  do. 

Waller  remained  still  in  Worcestershire;  upon 
which  it  was  again  consulted,  what  the  king  was  to 
do.  Some  proposed  **  the  marching  presently  into 
"  the  associated  counties ;"  others,  *^  to  lose  no  time 
^*  in  endeavouring  to  join  with  prince  Rupert.'' 
Wilmot,  without  ever  communicating  it  with  the 
king,  positively  advised,  *'  that  they  mij^t  presently 
**  march  towards  London,  and,  now  both  their  ge« 
'^  nerals  and  armies  were  fai*  from  them,  make  trial 
*^  what  the  true  affection  of  the  dty  was ;  and  that^ 
*'  when  the  army  was  marched  as  far  as  St.  Alban's, 
'^  the  king  should  send  such  a  gracious  message 
^^  both  to  the  parliament  and  dty,  as  was  most  like 
*'  to  prevail  upon  them ;"  and  conduded,  as  if  he 
knew  **  that  this  way  of  proceeding  would  be  very 
"  much  approved  of  by  the  army."     This  extrava- 
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gant  motion,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  trou-  book 
bled  the  king  very  much;  yet  he  thought  not  fit. 


absolutely  to  reject  it,  lest  it  might  promote  that  *^'*^* 
petition,  which  he  knew  was  framing  among  the  of- 
ficers ;  but  wished  them,  '^  that  such  a  message 
^  should  be  prepared,  and  then  that  he  would  com- 
^  municate  both  that,  and  what  concerned  his  march 
^*  towards  London,  to  the  lords  of  the  council  at 
"  Oxford ;  that  in  so  weighty  an  affair  he  might  re- 
•*  ceive  their  counsel."  To  that  purpose  the  lord 
Digby,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  were  sent  to 
Oxford ;  who,  after  two  days,  returned  without  any 
approbation  of  the  march,  or  the  message  by  the 
lords.  But  all  that  intrigue  fell  of  itself,  upon  the 
sure  intelligence,  "  that  Waller  had  left  Worcester- 
"  shire,  and  marched,  with  what  speed  he  could,  to 
**  find  his  majesty  ;**  which  gave  new  argument  of 
debate. 

When  the  king  had  so  dexterously  deceived  and 
eluded  him  by  his  quick  march  to  and  from  Wor- 
cester, Waller,  who  had  not  timely  information  of 
it,  and  less  suspected  it,  thought  it  not  to  the  pur- 
pose to  tire  his  army  with  long  marches  in  hope  to 
overtake  him ;  but  first  shewed  it  at  all  the  walls 
of  Worcester,  to  terrify  that  city,  which  had  con- 
temned his  power  a  year  before,  when  it  was  not  so 
well  able  to  resist  it.  But  he  quickly  discerned  he 
could  do  no  good  there :  then  he  marched  towards 
Gloucester,  having  sent  to  colonel  Massey  to  send 
him  some  men  out  of  Gloucester ;  which  he,  being 
a  creature  of  Essex's,  refused  to  do.  Upon  this  de- 
nial, he  marched  into  Warwickshire ;  and  appointed 
his  rendezvous  in  Keinton  field,  the  place  where  the 
first  battle  was  fought.     There  he  received  an  ad- 
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BOOK  dition  of  seven  troops  of  horse,  and  about  six 

VIII 

.  dred  foot,  from  Warwick  and  from  Coventry,  wilk 


^644.  eleven  pieces  of  ordnance.  With  this  recruit  he 
marched  confidently  towards  the  king ;  of  which  his 
majesty  being  informed,  that  he  might  the  sooner 
meet  him,  he  marched  with  hi^  army  to  Brackley, 
when  Waller  was  near  Banbury;  and  the  armies 
coming  shortly  in  view  of  each  other,  upon  a  fidr 
sunshine  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  very  wet  moni- 
ing,  both  endeavoured  to  possess  a  piece  of  ground 
they  well  knew  to  be  of  advantage;  which  being 
nearer  to  Waller,  and  the  king  passing  his  whole 
army  throi^h  the  town  of  Banbury,  before  he  could 
come  to  it.  Waller  had  first  his  men  upon  it  in  good 
order  of  battle,  before  the  king  could  reach  thither: 
so  that  the  king  lay  that  night  in  the  field,  half  a 
mile  east  of  Banbury,  the  river  of  Cherwell  being 
between  the  two  armies. 
The  fight  St  The  king  resolved  to  make  Waller  draw  off  iix>m 
brid^.  ^  that  advantage  ground,  where  he  had  stood  two 
days ;  and,  in  order  thereunto,  marched  away,  as  if 
he  would  enter  farther  into  Northamptonshire :  and 
he  no  sooner  moved,  but  Waller  likewise  drew  off 
from  his  ground,  and  coasted  on  the  other  ade  of 
the  river,  but  at  such  a  distance,  that  it  was  thought 
he  had  no  mind  to  be  engaged.  The  van  of  the 
king's  army  was  led  by  the  general,  and  Witanot: 
in  the  body  was  the  king  and  the  prince,  and  the 
rear  consisted  of  one  thousand  commanded  foot,  un« 
der  colonel  Thelwell,  with  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton's and  the  earl  of  Cleveland's  brigades  of  horse. 
And,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  able  to  take  any 
advantage,  a  party  of  dragoons  was  sent  to  keep 
Cropredy-bridge,  until  the  army  was  passed  beyond 
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it    Tiie  0tmf  tnarching  in  this  oitlei'^  inteUigAnoe  book 
was  broiiglit  to  the  king, '' thst  there  WM  a  bodj  of.  ^'" 


^  Aree  Imndi^  hone  within  hem  than  two  miles  of  ^^'^^- 
^  the  Tim  of  4b^  army,  that  mardied  to  joiA  with 
^*  Waller;  and  that  they  might  be  easily  dit  off^  if 
**  the  army  mended  their  pace.**  Whereu|K>n,  mi. 
4]en  were  seaat  to  th^  foremo^  horae,  *'  that  they 
^  ahould  move  faster,"  the  van  and  the  nliddle  hain- 
ittg  the  same  directions^  without  any  notice  given  to 
the  rear.  Waller  quiddy  discerned  the.  great  dis- 
tance that  was  suddenly  grown  between  the  king's 
body  and  his  rear,  and  presently  advanced  with  fif- 
teen hundred  horse,  one  thoMuid  foot»  and  deten 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  Cropredy-bridge,  which  wei^e 
quickly  too  strong  for  the  dragoons, that  were  left 
to  keep  it,  and  Which  made  a  Very  faint  resistance  t 
wo  that  this  party  advanced  above  half  a  mile^  pur* 
fluing  their  design  of  cutting  off  the  king's  rear,  be^  . 
lore  they  should  be  aUe  to  get  up  to  the  body  of 
tbe  army.  To  facilitate  this  execution,  he  had  sent 
one  thousand  horse  more,  to  pass  over  at  a  ford  A 
ndle  bdow  Cropredy-'faridge,  and  to  fall  upon  the 
tear  of  all*  Timely  notice  being  given  of  this  to 
the  earl  of  Cleveland,  who  was  in  the  van  of  thai 
division,  and  '<  of  the  enemy's  having  passed  at  Crop* 
^  redy,"  (which  was  confirmed  by  the  running  of 
tbe  hone,  and  scatt^ed  foot,)  *^  and  that  there  stood 
^  two  bodies  of  horse  without  moving,  and  faced 
^  the  army  !^  thereupon  the  earl  presently  drew  up 
his  brigade  to  a  rising  ground  that  faoed  that  pass» 
where  he  discerned  a  great  body  of  the  rebels'  horsd 
drawn  up,  and  ready  to  have  ftUen  upon  his  rear^ 
It  was  no  time  to  expect  orders ;  but  the  earl,  led 
by  hia  own  great  qpirit,  charged  presently  that  body 
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BOOK  with  great  fiiiy,  which  sustained  it  not  witii  equal 
^"'*  miirflgp ;  losing  a  ooniet,  and  many  prisoners. 
1644.  This  alarm  had  quickly  reached  the  king,  who 
sent  to  the  van  to  return,  and  himself  drew  up 
those  about  him,  to  a  little  hill  beyond  the  bridge; 
where  he  saw  the  enemy  preparing  for  a  second 
charge  upon  the  earl  of  Cleveland.  The  king  com- 
manded the  lord  Bernard  Stewart,  a  valiant  young 
gentleman,  who  commanded  his  own  guards,  ^  to 
**  make  haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  rear ;  and,  in 
^'  his  way,  to  charge  those  two  bodies  of  horse  wfaidi 
<<  faced  his  majesty.*'  He,  with  above  a  hundred  of 
gallant  and  stout  gentlemen,  returned  instantly  over 
the  bridge,  and  made  haste  towards  those  two  bo* 
dies  of  horse ;  who,  seeing  their  fellows  routed  by 
the  earl  of  Cleveland,  were  then  advancing  to  chai^ 
him  in  the  flank,  as  he  was  following  the  execatioiL 
But  the  presence  of  this  troop  made  them  change 
their  mind ;  and,  after  a  very  little  stay,  accompany 
their  fellows  in  their  fli^t ;  which  very  much  £Mi^ 
Utated  the  defeat  that  quickly  ensued. 

The  earl  of  Cleveland,  after  his  short  encounter, 
made  a  stand  under  a  great  ash,  (where  the  king 
had  but  half  an  hour  before  stayed  and  dined,)  not 
understanding  what  the  enemy  could  mean  by  ad« 
vancing  so  fast,  and  then  flying  so  soon ;  when  he 
perceived  a  body  of  their  horse  of  sixteen  comets, 
and  as  many  colours  of  foot,  placed  within  the 
hedges,  and  all  within  musket^hot  of  him,  and  ad- 
vancing upon  him;  which  he  likewise  did  upon 
them  with  notable  vigour;  and  having  stood  their 
musket  and  carabine  shot,  he  charged  them  so  furi« 
ously,  being  resolutely  seconded  by  all  the  offices  of 
his  brigade,  that  he  routed  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
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chased  them  wkh  good  execution  bqrond  their  can-  book 

Vlxl* 


non:  all  which,  being  eleven  pieces,  were  taken;- 
with  two  barricadoes  of  wood,  which  were  drawn  *^^^' 
upon  wheels,  and  in  each  seven  small  brass  and 
leather  guns,  charged  with  case-shot ;  moist  of  their 
x»nnoneers  were  killed,  and  the  general  of  their 
ordnance  taken  prisoner.  This  man,  one  Weemes, 
a  Scotchman,  had  been  as  much  obliged  by  the 
king,  as  a  man  of  his  condition  could  be,  and  in  a 
manner  very  unpopular:  for  he  was  made  master 
fanner  of  England,  with  a  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred- pounds  per  annum  for  his  life^  (which  was 
looked  upon  as  some  disrespect  to  the  English  na« 
iion,)  and  having  never  done  the  king  the  least  ser- 
vice, he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  disserve  him ; 
^and  having  been  engaged  against  him,  from  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  now  preferred  by 
them,  for  his  eminent  disloyalty,  to  be  general  of 
the  ordnance  in  the  army  of  sir  William  Waller; 
who  was  very  much  advised  by  him  in  all  matters 
of  importance.  Besides  Weemes,  there  was  taken 
prisoner  Baka*,  lieutenant  colonel  to  sir  William 
WaUer^s  own  regiment,  €md  five  or  six  lieutenant 
colonels  and  captains,  of  as  good  names  as  were 
amongst  them ;  with  many  lieutenants,  ensigns,  and 
comets,  quartermasters ;  and  above  one  hundred 
common  soldiers;  many  more  being  slain  in  the 
charge.  The  earl  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  bridge ; 
over  which  he  forced  them  to  retire,  in  spite  of 
their  dragoons,  which  werd  placed  there  to  make 
good  their  retreat ;  all  which  fled  with  them,  or  be- 
fore. And  so  the  earl,  having  cleared  that  side  of 
the  river,  and  not  knowing  how  far  he  was  from  the 
aimiy,  retired,  as  he  had  good  treason  to  do ;  having 
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^'^'  .liam  ^ojtfe^,  am}  sir  WiUJam  Clark^^  bath  gmth- 


1«44.  ^Q^^  Qf  J^i^i^  of  jfiair  foctunes,  w})9  h^d  rm^  and 
/^Qie4  their  regifoiexits  at  th^ir  own  cimglh  who 
pr^e  bp^h  Isjlled  dead  iipon  th^  place,  with  oqe  capr 
fa^n  n^ore  of  another  r^meiit»  gn4  OQt  iibpye  foiirr 
te^U  pppin^on  ]s<^dier9. 

At  th^  saiQ^  timft  the  eiarl  pf  Northampt^Q  dU- 
pgyen^d  that  party  pf  the  euemfs  horse,  whkh  had 
fojmd  a  passages  over  the  riv^  a  mite  bdow,  to  M- 
Ipw  hw  ia  the  rear ;  aDd  preseptlj  fa^ed  about  wift)i 
Ihose  regia)eDt3  of  bis  brigade*  Upon  whidi,  withf- 
£f^t  enduring  the  charge*  the  whole  body  betook 
iben)9el?e$  to  fli^t»  and  got  over  the  pass  they  bad 
PQ  n^wly  been  acquainted  with*  with  little  loss*  fae^ 
£^use  they  prevented  the  dapg^  i  though  many  of 
theai*  when  they  were  got  qr&,  continued  Ibeir  flight 
ao  &T,  as  if  they  were  still  pursued*  that  they  never 
returned  again  to  their  army.  The  lord  Bernwd* 
with  the  king's  troc^,  seeing  there  was  no  eneai^ 
left  on  that  side^  drew  up  in  a  large  field  opposite  to 
tibe  bridge;  where  he  stood*  whilst  the  cannoo*  oe 
the  other  side*  played  upon  him*  until  his  majesty 
and  tha  rest  of  the  $urmy  passed  by  them*  and  drew 
into  a  body  upon  the  fields  near  Wilseot  Waller 
instantly  quitted  Cropredy*  and  drew  up  his  vhafe 
amy  upon  the  high  grounds*  which  are  faetween 
Orppredy  and  HanwdQ,  opposite  to  the  king's  qiiar«- 
ters  about  a  mile ;  the  river  of  Cherwell*  and  aome 
low  grounds*  being  between  both  armies;  which  had 
a  full  view  of  each  other. 

It  was  now  about  three  of  the  c^k  in  the  after- 
noon* the  weather  very  fair*  and  very  ^rasm*  (it 
being  the  S9th  day  of  J^ae*)  and  the  king's  army 
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^eifig  mw  (ogrther,  hl9  i9#^7  raK^Ttii  to  ymsfh  book 
mte  tda  good  fortune,  md  to  go  to  tbe  aaiemy,  siiice .  ^'"' 


tbejr  w<Hil(}  mt  fiOfoe  to  l»i|i ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  '^^^- 
g^t  twQ  good  parties,  to  make  way  for  bim  to  pass 
l^oftk  at  Cix^redy-Jtnidge,  and  the  otfaer  pass  a  mile 
bejknr ;  orar  whick  the  enemy  bad  so  newly  passed : 
both  which  places  were  strongly  guarded  by  them. 
To  Cropredy  they  sent  such  strong  bodies  of  foot,  to 
T^eye  each  otiier  as  they  should  be  pressed,  that 
those  sent  by  the  king  thither  could  make  no  im- 
pression upon  them ;  bi|t  were  repulsed,  till  the  night 
eaime,  and  served  tbem ;  all  parties  being  tired  with 
tlMT  duty  of  the  day.  But  they  who  were  sent  to 
the  other  pass,  a  mile  below,  after  a  short  resists 
i^c^  gained  it,  imd  a  mill  aij^oining  t  whei«  after 
they  hftd  killed  some,  they  took  the  rest  prisoners ; 
and  from  thence,  did  not  only  defend  themsdves  that 
and  the  seKt  day,  but  did  the  enemy  much  hurt ; 
ei^pectipg  rtill  that  their  fdlows  should  master  the 
Other  pass,  that  so  they  might  adrance  together. 

Here  the  king  was  prevailed  with  to  make  trial 
of  another  ^pedient.  Some  men,  from  the  com 
ferenee  they  had  with  the  prisoners,  others  from 
other  intelligeqoe,  made  no  doubt,  but  that  if  a  mes^ 
sage  were  now  sent  of  grace  and  pardon  to  all  the 
cheers  and  soldiers  of  that  army,  they  would  forth* 
with  lay  down  their  arms :  and  it  was  very  noto^ 
rious,  that  multitudea  ran  every  day  from  thence. 
Haw  this  message  diould  be  sent,  so  that  it  might 
be  ^ectuaUy  delivered,  was  the  only  question  that 
rewiined:  and  it  was  agreed,  ^that  sir  Sdward 
^  Walker'-  (who  was  both  garter  kii^  at  arms,  and 
secretary  to  the  ccmncU  of  war)  ^*  should  be  sent  to 
<'  publish  that  his  majesty's  grace."    But  he  wisdy 
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BOOK  desired,  *^  that  a  trampet  might  be  first  sent  finr  a 

l—'^pass;"  the  barbarity  of  that  people  being  noto- 

^^^^'  rious,  that  they  regarded  not  the  laws  of  arms,  or  of 
nations.  Whereupon  a  trumpet  was  sent  to  sir 
William  Waller,  to  desire  ^*  a  safe  conduct  for  a 
^*  gentleman,  who  should  deliver  a  gracious  message 
<<  from  his  majesty."  After  two  hours'  considera- 
tion, he  returned  answer,  <^  that  he  had  no  power  to 
**  receive  any  message  of  grace  or  favour  from  his 
^*  majesty,  without  the  consent  of  the  two  houses  of 
'*  parliament  at  Westminster,  to  whom  his  majesty^ 
**  if  he  pleased,  might  make  his  addresses."  And  as 
soon  as  the  trumpet  was  gone,  as  an  evidence  oi  his 
resolution,  he  caused  above  twenty  shot  of  his  great- 
est cannon  to  be  made  at  the  king's  army,  and  as 
near  the  place  as  they  could,  where  Ins  majesty 
used  to  be. 

When  both  armies  had  stood  upon  the  same 
ground,  and  in  the  same  posture,  for  the  space  of 
two  days,  they  both  drew  off  to  a  greater  distance 
from  each  other;  and,  from  that  time,  never  saw 
each  other.  It  then  quickly  appeared,  by  Waller's 
still  keeping  more  aloof  from  the  king,  and  his  march- 
ing up  and  down  from  Buckingham,  sometimes  to- 
wards Northampton,  and  sometimes  towards  War- 
wick, that  he  was  without  other  design,  than  of  re- 
cruiting his  army ;  and  that  the  defeat  of  that  day 
at  Cropredy  was  much  greater,  than  it  then  appeared 
to  be ;  and  that  it  even  broke  the  heart  of  his  army. 
And  it  is  very  probable,  that  if  the  king,  after  he 
bad  rested  and  refreshed  his  men  three  or  four  days, 
which  was  very  necessary,  in  r^ard  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly tired  with  continual  duty,  besides  that  the 
provisions  would  not  hold  longer  in  the  same  quar- 
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ters,  had  followed  Watter,  when  it  was  evident  he  book 
would  not  follow  the  king,  he  might  have  destroyed.  ^"'* 


that  army  without  fighting:  for  it  appeared  after-  ^^^^* 
wards,  without  its  being  pursued,  that  within  four- 
teen days  after  that  action  at  Cropredy,  Waller's 
army,  that  before  consisted  of  eight  thousand,  was 
ao  much  wasted,  that  there  remained  not  with  him 
half  that  number. 

But  the  truth  is,  from  the  time  that  the  king  dis- 
covered that  mutinous  spirit  in  the  officers,  governed 
by  Wilmot,  at  Buckingham,  he  was  unsatisfied  with 
the  temper  of  his  own  army,  and  did  not  desire  a 
thorough  engagement,  till  he  had  a  little  time  to  re- 
form some,  whom  he  resolved  never  more  heartily  to 
trust ;  and  to  undeceive  others,  who,  he  knew,  were 
misled  without  any  malice,  or  evil  intention.  But 
when  he  now  found  himself  so  much  at  liberty  from 
two  great  armies,  which  had  so  straitly  encompassed 
him,  within  little  more  than  a  month ;  and  that  he 
had,  upon  the  matter,  defeated  one  of  them,  and  re# 
duced  it  to  a  state,  in  which  it  could,  for  the  present, 
do  him  Uttle  harm ;  his  heart  was  at  no  ease,  with 
apprehension  of  the  terrible  fright  the  queen  would 
be  in,  (who  was  newly  delivered  of  a  daughter,  that 
was  afterwards  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,) 
when  she  saw  the  eari  of  Essex  before  the  walls  of 
Exetar,  and  should  be  at  the  same  time  informed^ 
that  Waller  was  with  another  army  in  pursuit  of 
himself.  His  majesty  resolved  therefore,  with  all 
possiUe  expedition,  to  follow  the  earl  of  Essex,  in 
hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  fight  a  battle  with 
him,  before  Waller  should  be  in  a  condition  to  follow 
him:  and  his  own  strength  would  be  much  im« 
proved,  by  a  conjunction  with  prince  Maurice ;  who, 
though  he  retired  before  Essex,  would  be  well  able, 
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BOOK  hf  tbe  north  of  Deronshire,  to  meet  the  kiag,  whea 

Ylli  ^^ 

.he  nhauUi  know  diot  be  marched  that  way. 


1644.        j]j|g  jpdajesty  had  no  jsooner  taken  this  resolutni, 

than  he  gave  notice  cf  it  to  the  lords  of  the  coundl 

at  Oxford ;  and  sent  an  express  into  the  west,  to  in*- 

&rm  the  queen  of  it ;  who,  by  the  way,  carried  or* 

ders  to  the  lord  Hopton,  ^^  to  draw  what  men  he 

'<  could  out  of  Monmouthshire,  and  Soi^h  Wales, 

*^  into  Briatol;  that  himsdf  might  meet  his  majesty 

^  with  as  many  as  he  could  posably  draw  out  of 

The  king    ^  that  garrison."    So,  without  any  delay,  the  whole 

wards  the   army,  with  what  expedition  was  possible,  marched 

^^^        towards  the  west  over  tbe  CotswoU  to  Cirencester ; 

and  so  to  Bath ;  wha*e  he  arrived  on  the  15th  day 

of  July,  and  stayed  there  one  whole  day,  to  refiresh 

his  army ;  which  stood  enough  in  need  of  it. 

The  king  had  scarce  marched  two  days  westward, 
when  he  was  surprised  with  iU  news^  frmn  the  north ; 
for,  after  he  had,  by  an  ^press  £rom  Oxford,  le* 
oeived  intelligence,  ^^  that  prince  Rupert  had  not 
'*  only  relieved  York,  but  totally  defeated  the  Scots, 
^  with  many  particulars  to  confirm  it,'*  (all  which 
was  so  much  believed  there,  that  they  had  made 
public  fires  of  joy  for  the  victory,)  he  now  received 
quite  contrary  uifbrmation,  and  was  too  surely  con- 
vinced, that  his  whole  army  was  defeated.     It  was 
very  true,  that,  after  many  great  and  noUe  actions 
performed  by  prince  Rupert  in  the  relief  of  Latham, 
aiftd  the  reduction  of  Bolton,  and  all  other  placet  in 
that  large  county,  (Mandiester  only  excepted,)  in 
which  the  rdbels  kst  very  many,  much  Uood  having 
been  shed  in  taking  phMses  by  assault,  whidi  were 
too  obstinately  defended ;  the  prince  had  nuunched 
out  of  Lancashire  with  so  good  reputation,  and  Imd 
<  ill  aewi}  terriUe  news 
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given  his  orders  so  eflfectuaBf  to  Goring;  wlio  lay  boor 
in  LincolnshiTe  with  that  bodj  of  horse  that  be*-. 


hmged  to  the  marquis  of  Newcastle's  army,  that  they  ^  ^'^^- 
happily  joined  him ;  and  marched  together  towards 
York,  with  such  expedition,  that  the  enemy  was  M 
surprised,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  rake  the 
si^e  in  confusion  enough ;  and  leaving  one  whcie 
side  of  the  town  free,  drew  to  the  other  side,  in  great 
disorder  and  consternation ;  there  being  irrecondle-* 
able  differences,  and  jealousies^  between  the  (^cers, 
and,  indeed,  between  the  natkns:  the*  English  re- 
solving to  join  no  more  with  the  Scots,  and  they,  on 
the  other  side,  as  weary  of  their  company  and  disci-* 
pline ;  so  that  the  prince  had  done  his  work ;  and  if 
he  had  sat  still,  the  enemy's  great  army^  would  have 
mouldered  to  nothing,  and  been  exposed  to  any  ad-* 
vantage  his  highness  would  take  of  them. 

But  the  dismal  fkte  of  the  kingdom  would  notAnaooouot 

,  ofthebattJe 

permit  so  much  sobriety  of  counsel^ :  one  side  of  thcof  Manton- 
town  was  no  sooner  free,  by  which  there  wa*  an  en-"**^'* 
tire  communication  with  those  in  the  town,  and  all 
provision  brought  in  abundantly  out  of  the  country, 
but  the  prince,  without  consulting  with  the  marquis 
of  Newcastle,  or  any  of  the  oflBcers  within  the  town, 
sent  for  all  the  soldiers  to  draw  out,  and  put  the 
whole  army  in  battalia,  on  that  side  where  the  enemy 
was  drawn  up ;  who  had  no  other  hope  to  preserve 
them  but.  a  present  battle,  to  prevent  the  reproaches 
and  mutinies  which  distracted  them.  And  though 
that  party  of  the  king's  horse  which  charged  the 
Scots,  so  totaUy  routed  and  defeated  their  whole 
army,  that  they  fled  all  ways  for  many  miles  to- 
gether, and  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  taken 

^  the   enemy^s   great  army]        ^  of  counsel]  Not  in  MS^ 
the  other  great  army 
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BOOK  prisoners  by  the  country,  and  Lesley  their  general 
.fled  ten  miles,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  con-* 


*^'*^*  stable,  (from  whence  the  news  of  the  victory  was 
speedily  brought  to  Newark/  and  thence  sent  by  an 
express  to  Oxford ;  and  so  received  and  spread  as 
aforesaid,)  yet  the  English  horse,  commanded  by 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  charged^  so  well,  and  in  such 
excellent  order,  being  no  sooner  broken  than  they 
rallied  again,  and  charged  as  briskly,  that,  though 
both  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  hurt,  and  both 
above  the  shoulders,  and  many  good  officers  killed, 
they  prevailed  over  that  body  of  horse  which  op- 
posed them,  and  totally  routed  and  beat  them  off 
.the  field ;  and^^  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  marquis 
of  Newcastle's  foot  were  cut  off. 
.  The  marquis  himself,  and  his  brave  brother,  sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  (who  was  a  man  of  the  noblest 
and  largest  mind,  though  the  least  and  most  incon- 
venient body  that  lived,)  charged  in  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  gentlemen,  who  came  out  of  the  town  with 
him,  with  as  much  gallantry  and  courage  as  men 
could  do.  But  it  was  so  late  in  the  evening- before 
the  battle  begun,  that  the  night  quickly  fell  upon 
them ;  and  the  generals  returned  into  the  town,  not 
enough  knowing  their  own  loss,  and  performed^  very 
few  compliments  to  each  other.  They  who  most 
exactly  describe  that  unfortunate  battle,  and  more 
unfortunate  abandoning  that  whole  country,  (when 
there  might  have  been  means  found  to  have  drawn  a 
good  army  together,)  by  prince  Rupert's  hasty  de- 
parture with  all  his  troops,  and  the  marquis  of  New- 
castle's as  hasty  departure  to  the  sea-side,  and  taking 
ship,  and  transporting  himself  out  of  the  kingdom, 

^  chained]  chained  those  on         8  and]  so  that 
that  side  ^  performed]  performing 
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and  an  die  iH  consequences  thereupmi,  give  so  31  boor 
an  account  of  any  conduct,'  or  discretion,  in  the-  ^"'' 


managery  of  that  affair,  that,  as  I  can  take  no  plea-^    ^^^^^ 
3ure  in  writing^  of  it,  so  posterity  would  receive! 
little  pleasure^  or  benefit,  in  the  most  particular  re- 
lation of  it.  ^ 

This  may  be  said  of  it,  that  the  like  was  never 
done,  or  heard,  or  read  of  before ;  that  two  great 
generals,  whereof  one  had  still  a  good  army  left,  hia 
horse,  by  their  not  having  performed  their  duty,  re- 
maining upon  the  matter  entire,  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  his  foot  having  retired  into  the  town, 
the  great  execution  having  fallen  upon  the  northern 
foot ;  and  the  other,  having  the  absolute  commission 
over  the  northern  counties,  and  very  many  consider-^ 
able  places  in  them  still  remaining  under  his  obedi- 
ence, should  both  agree  in  nothing  else,  but  in  leav- 
ing that  good  city,  and  the  whole  country,  as  a  prey 
to  the  enemy ;  who  had  not  yet  the  courage  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  the  victory;  the  Scots  having 
been  so  totally  routed,  (as  hath  been  said  before,) 
their  general  made  prisoner  by  a  constable,  and  de- 
tained in  custody,  till  most  part  of  the  next  day  was 
passed ;  and  most  of  the  officers,  and  army,  having 
marched,  or  run  above  ten  miles  northward,  before 
they  had  news  that  they  might  securely  return :  and 
though  the  horse  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  had 
won  the  day,  yet  they  were  both  much  wounded, 
and  many  others  of  the  best  officers  killed,  or  so 

'  conduct,]  MS,  adds :  cou-  made  not  such  an  impression 

rage,  upon  his  majesty,  but  that  it 

*  writing]  the  draft  made  him  pursue  his  former  re- 

^  t^axion  of  it.']  MS.  B.  adds:  solution  to  follow  the  earl  of       ' 

This  fatal  blow,  which  so  much  Essex  with  the  more  impatience, 

changed  the  Idng^s  condition,  having  now  in  truth   nothing 

that  till  then  was  very  hopeful,  else  to  do. 
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BOOK  maimed  fliat  the;f  could  fiot,  in  any  shwt  ixtoe^  hv^e 

1.  done  more  hurt :  so  that  if  there  hod  been  aay  ^^ree^ 

^^^-  ment  to  have  concealed  their  loss,  which  might  have 
been  done  to  a  good  degree,  (for  the  enemy  was  not 
possessed  of  the  field,  but  was  drawn  off  at  a  £»« 
tance,  not  knowing  what  the  horse,  which  had  done 
so  little,  might  do  the  next  day,)  there  m^ht  proba- 
bly many  advantages  have  appeared,  which  were  not 
at  the  instant  in  view ;  however,  they  might  both 
have  done  that  as  securely  afterwards,  as  they  did 
then  unseasonably. 

But  neither  of  them  were  friends  to  such  delibera- 
tion ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  refreshed  with  a 
little  sleep,  they  both  sent  a  messenger  to  each 
other,  almost  at  the  same  time ;  the  one, ''  that  h^ 
*'  was  resolved,  that  morning,  to  march  away  wkh 
**  bis  horse,  and  as  many  foot  as  he  had  left ;"  and 
the  other,  ^*  that  he  would,  in  that  instant,  repair  to 
''  the  sea-side,  and  transport  himself  beyond  the 
*•  seas ;''  both  which  they  immediately  performed ; 
the  marquis  making  haste  to  Scarborough,  there  em^ 
barked  in  a  poor  vessel,  and  arrived  at  Hamburgh : 
the  prince,  with  his  army,  b^un  his  march  the  same 
morning  towards  Chester.  And  so  York  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  sir  Thomas  Glemham,  the  governor 
thereof,  to  do  with  it  as  he  thought  fit ;  being  in  a 
condition  only  to  deliver  it  up  with  more  decency, 
not  to  defend  it  against  an  enemy  that  would  re- 
quire it. 

Whereas,  if  prince  Rupert  had  stayed  with  the 
army  he  marched  away  with,  at  any  reasonable  dis- 
tance, it  would  have  been  long  before  the  jealousies 
and  breaches,  which  were  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  armies,  would  have  been  enough  composed  to 
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have  agreed  upon  the  renewing  the  siege ;  such  great  book 
quantities  of  provision  being  abeady  brought  into     ^"*' 


the  town :  and  the  Scots  talked  of  nothing  but  re-    *^^^- 
turning  into  their  own  country,  where  the  marquis 
of  Mountrose  had  kindled  already  a  fire,  which  the 
parliament  of  Edinburgh  could  not  quench.   But  the    ^ 
certain  intelligence^  *'  that  the  prince  was  marched 
^  away  without  thought  of  returning,  and  that  the 
^  marquis  had  embarked  himself/'  reconciled  them 
so  far,  (and  nothing  else  could,)  that,  after  two  days, 
they  returned  to  the  posts  they  had  before  had  in  the 
siege ;  and  so  straitened  the  town,  that  the  governor, 
when  he  had  no  hope  of  relief,  within  a  fortnight  was 
compelled  to  deliver  it  up,  upon  as  good  articles  for  York  deii- 
the  town,  and  the  gentry  that  were  in  it,  and  for  him-  J^meDt* 
self,  and  the  few  soldiers  he  had  left,  as  he  could  *^"*^ 
propose :  and  so  he  marched  with  all  his  troops  to 
Carlisle;  which  he  afterwards  defended  with  very 
remarkable  circumstances  of  courage,  industry,  and 
patience. 

The  times  afterwards  grew  so  bad,  and  the  king's 
affairs  succeeded  so  ill,  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  call  either  of  those  two  great  persons  to  account 
for  what  they  had  done,  or  what  they  had  left  un- 
done. Nor  did  either  of  them  ever  think  fit  to  make 
any  particular  relation  of  the  grounds  of  their  pro- 
ceeding, or  the  causes  of  their  misadventures,  by  way 
of  excuse  to  the  king,  or  for  their  own  vindication^ 
Prince  Rupert,  only  to  his  friends,  and  after  the 
murder  of  the  king,  produced  a  letter  in  the  king's 
own  hand,  which  he  received  when  he  was  upon  his. 
march  from  Lancashire  towards  York ;  in  which  his 
majesty  said,  ^'  that  his  affairs  were  in  so  very  ill 
<*  a  state,  that  it  would  not  be  enough,  though  his 
VOL.  IV.  tl  n        \ 
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BOOK  <<  highness  raised  the  si^  from  York,  if  he  bad  nok 
.*'  likewise  beaten  the  Scotch  army;"  which  he  im- 


^^^*  derstood  **  to  amount  to  no  less  than  a  peremptory 
^'  order  to  fight,  upon  what  disadvantage  soever :" 
and  added,  '*  that  the  disadvantage  was  so  greats  the 
'^  enemy  being  so  much  superior  in  number,  it  was 
*^  no  wonder  he  lost  the  day."  But  as  the  kii^s 
letter  would  not  bear  that  sense,  so  the  greatest  cause 
of  the  misfortune  was  the  precipitate  entering  upon 
the  battle,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  drew  off;  and  with- 
out consulting  at  all  with  the  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
and  his  officers ;  who  must  needs  know  more  of  the 
enemy,  and  consequently  how  they  were  best  to  be 
dealt  with,  than  his  highness  could  do.  For  he  saw 
not  the  marquis,  till,  upon  his  summons,  he  came 
*  into  the  field,  in  the  head  of  a  troop  of  gentlemen,  as 
a  private  captain,  when  the  battle  was  ranged ;  and 
which,  after  a  very  short  salutation,  immediately  be- 
gun ;  those  of  the  marquis's  army^  who  came  out  of 
the  town,  being  placed  upon  the  ground  left  by  the 
prince,  and  assigned  to  them ;  which  much  indisposed 
'  both  officers  and  soldiers  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
towards  those  with  whom  they  were  to  join  in  it. 

Then  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  b^n  the  fight, 
if  all  the  other  in  circumstances  had  been  away ;  fiir 
it  was  past  three  in  the  afl;emoon :  whereas,  if  it  had 
been  deferred  till  next  morning,  in  which  time  a  full 
consultation  might  have  been  had,  and  the  c^BcerB 
and  soldiers  grown  a  little  acquainted  with  each 
other,  better  success  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected ;  nor  would  the  confusion  and  consternation 
the  other  armies  were  then  in,  which  was  the  only 
excuse  for  the  present  engagement,  have  been  the 
less ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  mudi  improved  by 
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the  ddaj ;  for  the  bitterness  and  animositj  between  book 
the  chief  commanders  was  such,  that  a  great  part  of - 


the  army  was  marched  six  miles.  When  it  appedred,*  *^^' 
by  the  prince's  manner  of  drawing  his  army  together 
to  that  ground,  that  his  resolution  was  to  fight :  the 
speedy  intelligence  whereof  prevailed,  and  nothing 
else  could,  with  those  who  were  gone  so  fkr,  to  re- 
tiim ;  and  with  the  rest,  to  unite  and  concur  in  an 
action,  that,  in  human  reason,  could  only  preserve 
them ;  and  if  that  opportunity  had  not  then  been  so 
unhappily  offered,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
Scots  would,  the  next  morning,  have  continued  their 
Unarch  northward ;  and  the  earl  of  Manchester  would 
have  been  necessitated  to  have  made  his  retreat,  as 
well  as  he  could,  into  bis  associated  counties ;  and  it 
would  have  been  in  the  prince's  power  to  have  choseil 
which  of  them  he  would  have  destroyed. 

But  then  of  all  the  rest,  his  going  away  the  next 
morning  with  all  his  troops,  in  that  manner,  was 
most  unexcusable;  because  most  prejudicial,  and 
flaost  ruinous  to  the  king^s  affairs  in  those  parts. 
Nor  did  those  troops  ever  after  bring  any  consider- 
able advantage  to  the  king's  service,  but  mouldered 
away  by  degrees,  and  the  officers,  whereof  many 
were  gentlemen  of  quality  and  great  merit,  were 
killed  upon  beating  up  of  quarters,  and  little  actions 
not  worth  thleir  presence.  The  truth  is,  the  princfe 
liad  some  secret  intimation  of  the  marquis's  purpose 
of  immediately  leaving  the  town,  and  embarking 
himself  for  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  before  the 
Aiarquis  himself  sent  him  word  of  it ;  upon  which, 
in  great  passion  and  rage,  he  sent  him  notice  of  his 
resolution  presently  to  be  gone,  that  he  who  had  the 
command  of  all  those  parts,  and  therein  an  obliga- 
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BOOK  tion  not  to  desert  his  chai^,  might  be  without  mj 
^^"'    imagination  that  the  prince  would  take  such  a  dis- 


^^^^-  tracted  government  upon  him,  and  leave  him  anjr 
excuse  for  his  departure :  and  if  in  this  joint  dis- 
temper, with  which  they  were  both  transported,  mj 
persons  of  discretion  and  honour  had  interposed,  thej 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  prevailed  with  both, 
for  a  good  understanding  between  them,  <»*  at  least 
for  the  suspension  of  their  present  resolutions,  and 
considering  what  might  best  be  done.  But  thej  bodi 
resolved  so  soon,  and  so  soon  executed  what  they  re- 
solved, that  very  few  had  the  least  suspicion  of  their 
intentions,  till  they  were  both  out  of  distance  to 
have  their  conversion  attempted. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  the  marquis  is,  that  he 
was  so  utterly  tired  with  a  condition  and  employ* 
ment  so  contraiy  to'  his  humour,  nature,  and  educa- 
tion, that  he  did  not  at  all  consider  the  means,  or 
the  way,  that  would  let  him  out  of  it,  wikd  free  him 
for  ever  from  having  more  to  do  with  it.  And  it 
was  a  greater  wonder,  that  he  sustained  the  vexatioa 
and  fatigue  of  it  so  long,  than  that  he  broke  fh>m  it 
with  so  little  circumspection.  He  was  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  active,  and  fiill  of  courage,  and  most  ac- 
complished in  those  qualities  of  horsemanship,  danc- 
ing, and  fencing,  which  accompany  a  good  breeding; 
in  which  his  delight  was.  Besides  that  be  was 
amorous  in  poetry  and  music,  to  which  he  indulged 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time;  and  nothing  could 
have  tempted  him  out  of  those  paths  of  pleasure, 
which  he  enjoyed  in  a  full  and  ample  fortune^  but 
honour  and  ambition  to  serve  the  king  when  he  saw 
him  in  distress,  and  abandoned  by  moat  of  those 
who  were  in  the  highest  d^;ree  obliged  to  him,  and 
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by  faim.     He  loved  monarchj,  as  it  was  the  founda-  book 
tioB  and  support  of  his  own  greatness;  and  the- 


church,  as  it  was  well  constituted  for  the  splendour  ^^^^' . 
and  security  of  the  croMm ;  and  religion,  as  it  che- 
Eished  and  maintained  that  order  and  obedience  that 
was  necessary  to  both;  without  any  other  passion 
for  the  particular  opinions  which  were  grown  up  in 
ity  and  distinguished  it  into  parties,  than  as  he  de- 
tested whatsoever  was  like  to  disturb  the  public 
peace. 

He  had  a  particular  reverence  for  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  the  more  extraordinaiy  devotion  for 
that  of  the  prince,  as  he  had  had  the  honour  to  be 
tf  usted  with  his  education  as  his  governor ;  for  which 
office,  as  he  excelled  in  some,  so  he  wanted  other 
qualifications.  Though  he  had  retired  from  his  great 
trust,  and  from  the  court,  to  decline  the  insupport- 
able envy  which  the  powerful  faction  had  contracted 
against  him,  yet  the  king  was  no  sooner  necessitated 
to  possess  himself  of  some  place  of  strength,  and  to 
xaise  some  force  for  his  defence,  but  the  earl  of  New- 
castle (he  was  made  marquis  afterwards)  obeyed  his 
first  call ;  and,  with  great  expedition  and  dexterity, 
seized  upon  that  town ;  when  till  then  there  was  not 
one  port  town  in  England  that  avowed  their  obedi- 
eaace  to  the  king:  and  he  then  presently  raised  such 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  as  were  necessary  for 
the  inresent  state  of  affairs;  all  which  was  done 
purely  by  his  own  interest,  and  the  concurrence  of 
his  numerous  allies  in  those  northern  parts;  who 
with  all  alacrity  obeyed  his.  commands,  without  any 
diarge  to  the  king ;  which  he  was  not  able  to  sup^ 
'ply. 

And  after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  when  the  rebels 
Lis 
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9ooi(  grew  90  strwg  in  Yprkdhiie,  by  ti»  influenoe  tiMb 
^'"'  garrisen  of  Hiffl  had  upon  both  the  East  aaad  West 
1644.  jUiiiiig  there»^  that  it  behoved  the  king  pvesentlj  to 
make  a  general,  who  might  unite  all  those  northera 
cpunties  in  his  sorvice,  he  could  not  choose  any  mm 
80  fit  for  it»  as  the  eari  oi  Newcastle,  who  was  net 
pnlj  possessed  of  a  present  force,  and  of  that  im- 
portant town,  but  hjad  a  greater  reputation  and  in* 
terest  in  Yorkshire  itself,  than,  at  that  present,  any 
other  man  had:  the  earl  of  Cumberland  being  a|; 
thajb  time^  though  of  entire  affection  to  the  kin^ 
much  decayed  in  the  rigour  of  his  body  and  his 
mdnd,  and  unfit  for  that  activity  whidi  the  season 
required.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  die  earl  of 
Nfswcastle,  by  his  quick  mavch  with  his  troops,  as 
soon  as  he  had  received  his  commission  to  be  gene- 
rpl,  ai|d  in  the  depth  of  winter,  redeemed^  or  R» 
scued  the  city  of  York  from  the  irebek,  when  they 
Ipqked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  it  even  witidn 
their  grasp :  and  as  soon  as  he  was  master  of  it,  he 
raised  men  apace,  and  drew  an  army  together^  with 
which  he  fought  many  battles,  in  which  he  had  di* 
ways  (this  last  only  excepted)  success  and  victory. 

He  liked  the  pomp  and  absolute  autiiority  of  a 
general  well,  and  preserved  the  dignity  of  it  to  the 
^;  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  outward  state, 
and  circumstances  of  it,  in  acts  of  courtesy,  affiibi- 
lity,  bounty,  and  generosity,  he  abounded ;  which,  m 
the  infancy  o£  a  war,  became  him,  and  made  ham, 
for  some  time^  very  acceptable  to  men  of  all  oondi* 
tions.  But  the  substantial  part,  and  ftiigue  of  a 
genera},  he  did  not  in  any  degree  undoBtakid,  (be* 
ing  utterly  unacquainted  with  war,)  nor  could  sub- 
mit tp ;  but  referred  all  matters  of  that  nature  to 
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tlie  discration  of  his  lieutenant  general  Kk^;  wiio,  book 
no  doubt,  wv  «n  office  of  great  expmenoe  and.  ^^^' 


•iWaity,  yet,  l)eiag  a  Scotchman,  was  in  diat  con-  *^^^- 
Juncture  upon  -more  disadvantage  than  he  would 
have  been,  if  the  general  himself  had  been  more  in^ 
«ent  upon  his  command.  In  all  actions  of  the  field 
lie  was  still  present,  and  never  absent  in  any  battle ; 
in  all  which  he  gave  instances  of  atr  invincible  cou- 
rage and  fearlessness  in  danger ;  in  which  the  ex- 
posing himself  notoriously  did  sometimes  change 
the  fortune '(tf  the  day,  when  his  troops  begun  to 
give  ground.  Such  artides  <tf  action  were  no  sooner 
over,  than  he  retired  to  his  delightful  company,  mu- 
sic, or  his  softer  pleasures,  to  dl  which  he  was  sO 
faidulgent,  and  to  his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  in- 
terrupted upon  what  occasion  soever;  insomuch  as 
lie  sometimes  denied  admission  to  the  chiefest  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  even  to  general  King  himself,  for 
two  days  together ;  from  whence  many  inconveni- 
ences fdl  out. 

From  the  beginning,  he  was  without  any  reve- 
rence or  regard  for  the  privy-council,  with  few  of 
whom  he  had  any  acquaintance;  but  was  of  the 
other  soldiers'  mind,  that  all  the  business  ought  to 
be  done  by  councils  of  war,  and  was  always  angry 
when  there  were  any  overtures  of  a  treaty;  and 
therefore,  especially  after  the  queen  had  landed  in 
Yorkshire,  and  stayed  so  long  there,  he  considered 
any  orders  he  recdved  from  Oxford,  though  from 
the  king  himself,  more  negligently  than  he  ought  to 
have  done;  and  when  he  thought  himself  sure  oi 
Hull,  and  was  sure  that  he  should  be  then  master 
entirely  of  all  the  north,  he  had  no  mind  to  march 
nearer  the  king,  (as  he  had  then  (mlers  to  march 
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BOOK  into  the  associated  counties,  when,  upon  the  taking 
.of  Bristol,  his    majesty  had  a  purpose   to   have 


1644.  iQarched  towards  London  on  the  other  side,)  out  of 
apprehension  that  he  should  be  eclipsed  by  the 
court,  and  his  authority  overshadowed  by  the  supe* 
riority  of  prince  Rupert ;  from  whom  he  desired  to 
be  at  distance :  yet  when  he  found  himself  in  dis- 
tress, and  necessitated  to  draw  his  army  within  the 
walls  of  York,  and  saw  no  way  to  be  relieved  but 
by  prince  Rupert,  who  had  then  done  great  feats  of 
arms  in  the  relief  of  Newark,  and  afterwards  in  his 
expedition  into  Lancashire,  where  he  was  at  that 
time,  he  writ  to  the  king  to  Oxford,  either  upon 
the  knowledge,  that  the  absoluteness  and  illimited- 
ness  of  his  commission  was  generally  much  spoken 
of,  or  out  of  the  conscience  of  some  discourse  of  his 
own  to  that  purpose;  which  might  have  been  re- 
ported ;  *^  that  he  hoped  his  majesty  did  believe^ 
"  that  he  would  never  make  the  least  scruple  to 
*'  obey  the  grandchild  of  king  James :"  and  assured- 
ly, if  the  prince  had  cultivated  the  good  inclinations 
the  marquis  had  towards  him,  with  any  civil  and 
gracious  condescensions,  he  would  have  found  him 
full  of  duty  and  regard  to  his  service  and  interest. 

But  the  strange  manner  of  the  prince's  coming 
and  undeliberated  throwing  himself,  and  all  the 
king's  hopes,  into  that  sudden  and  unnecessary  en- 
gagement, by  whiqh  aU  the  force  the  marquis  had 
raised^  and  vrith  so  many  difficulties  preserved^  was 
in  a  moment  cast  away  and  destroyed,  so  trans- 
IX)rted  him  with  passion  and  despair,  that  he  could 
not  compose  himself  to  think  of  beginning  the  work 
again,  and  involving  himself  in  the  same  undelight- 
ful  condition  of  life^  from  which  he  might  now  be 
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free.     He  hoped  his  past  meritorious  actions  might  book 
outweigh  his  present  abandoning  the  thought  of  fu-. 


ture  action;  and  so^  without  &rther  consideration,  ^^^^* 
as  hath  been  sai4»  he  transported  himself  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  took  with  him  general  King;  upon 
whom  thej,  who  were  content  to  spare  the  marquis, 
poured  out  all  the  reproaches  of  **  infidelity,  treason, 
^  and  conjunction  with  his  countrymen ;"  which, 
without  doubt,  was  the  effect  of  the  universal  dis^ 
content,  and  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the 
people  of  those  northern  parts  were  on  the  sudden 
ireduced,  without  the  least  foundation,  or  ground  for 
any  such  reproach :  and  as  he  had,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  been  generally  reputed  a 
man  of  honour,  and  had  exercised  the  highest  com* 
mands  under  the  king  of  Sweden  with  extraordi- 
nary ability  and  success,  so  he  had  been  prosecuted 
by  some  of  his  countrymen  with  the  highest  malice, 
irom  his  very  coming  into  the  king's  service ;  and 
the  same  malice  pursued  him  after  he  had  left  the 
kingdom,  even  to  his  death. 

The  loss  of  England  came  so  soon  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  loss  of  York,  or  the  too  soon  deserting  the 
northern  parts,  were  comparatively  no  more  spoken 
ii£;  and  the  constant  and  noble  behaviour  of  the 
marquis  in  the  change  of  his  fortune,  and  his  cheer* 
ful  submission  to  aU  the  straits,  necessities,  and  dis- 
comforts, which  are  inseparable  from  banishment, 
without  th^  least  application  to  the  usurpers,  who 
were  possessed  of  his  whole  estate,  and  upon  which 
they  committed  all  imaginable  and  irreparable  waste, 
in  destroying  aU  his  woods  of  very  great  value,  and 
who  were  still  equally  abhorred  and  despised  by 
him ;  with  his  readiness  and  alacrity  again  to  have 
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BOOK  ismbarkfid  himself  in  the  king's  quairrel,  upon  the 
.first  reasonable  occasion,  so  perfiectly  reeoadled  all 


1644.  gQQfj  mgQ  to  him,  that  thej  i^ther  observed  what 
he  had  done  and  suffered  for  the  king  and  for  his 
icountry,  without  &rther  inquiring  what  he  had 
omitted  to  do,  or  been  overseen  in  doing. 

This  fatal  blow,  which  so  much  changed  the 
Idng's  condition,  that  till  then  was  very  hopefol, 
made  not  such  an  impression  upon  his  majesty,  Init 
that  it  made  him  pursue  his  former  resolution,  to 
follow  the  earl  a£  Essex,  with  the  more  impatience; 
having  now  in  truth  nothing  else  to  do.  But  being 
informed  that  the  earl°*  had  not  made  any  long 
marches,  and  that  the  queen,  upon  the  first  news  of 
the  earl's  drawing  near,  though  she  had  been  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  delivered,  had  left  Exeter, 
and  was  removed  into  C(Nmwall,  from  whaooe,  in  a 
The  queen  short  time,  shc  ^  embarked  for  France,  (the  prince 
Fiance,  pf  Orange  having  sent  scnne  Dutch  ships  of  war  to 
attend  her  ^  commands  in  the  harbour  of  Falmouth ; 
and  from  thence  her  majesty  transported  herself) 
bis  majesty  mardied  more  slowly,  that  he  might  in- 
crease his  army  from  Bristol^  and  other  places; 
making P  no  doubt,  but  that  he  should  engage^  the 
army  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  already  near 
Exeter,  before  he  should  be  able  to  return  to  Lon- 
don. '  ^ 

'^  earl]  eari  of  Essex  taking  Lyme  or  Plymondi,  the 

^  sl^]  her  »ia|eBty  former  of  wfaicb  was  a  Ikde 

°  her]  the  queen's  vile  fishing  town,  defended  l>y 

P  making]  and  making  a  small  dry  ditch,  was  already 

*i  engage]  be  able  to  engage  withdrawn  iota  Cornwall,  ha¥* 

'  to    London.]     MS.  adds .-  ing   lost   much    reputatiop    m 

and  prince  Maurice,  who  had  those  parts  by  his  uosuocessful 

waited  near  two  years  without  attempts. 
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The  eari  of  Essex's  good  fortune  now  begun*  to  book 

decBne :  he^  had  not  proceeded  with  his  accustomed 1— 

wariness  and  aidll^  but  run  into  labyrinths,  from  ^^^^ 
whence  he  could  not  disentangle  himself.  When  he 
had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter,  which  he  had 
flome  thought  of  besieging,  without  any  imaginatioB 
that  he  could  find  an  atiemj  to  contend  with  him, 
having  left  the  king  in  so  ill  a  condition,  and  sir 
Wilfiam  Waller  with  so  good  an  army  waiting  upon 
him,  he  had  *  the  news  of  the  "  disappointment^  sb 
^  Wilfiam  Waller  had  y  received ;  and  that  the  king 
f*  was  come  with  his  whole  army  into  the  west  in 
^  pursuit  of  him,  without  being  followed  by  Waller, 
^  or  any  troops  to  disquiet  or  retaid  his  maidi  i^ 
which  exceedin^y  surprised  hun,  and  made  him 
suspect  that  the  parliament  itsdf  had  betrayed  him, 
and  conspired  his  ruin. 

Hhe  ^  jealousies  were  now  indeed  .  grown  very 
great  between  them;  the  parliament  looking  upon 
his  march  into  the  west,  and  leaving  Waller,  to 
whom  th^  intended  the  otlier  province,  to  follow 
the  Idng,  but  as  a  declaration  that  he  would  no  * 
more  fight  against  the  person  of  the  Idng ;  and  the 
eaii,  on  the  other  side,  had  well  observed  the  differ- 
enoe  betwixt  the  care  and  affection  the  parliament 
expressed  for  and  towards  Ins  army,  and  the  other 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Manchest^; 
which  they  set  so  great  a  price  upon,  that  he 
thought  they  would  not  so  much  care  what  became 
of  his.  Otherwise,  it  could  not  be  possible,  that, 
upon  so  little  a  brush  as  Waller  had  sustained^  he 


"  begun]  began  '  disappointment]  defeat 

t  he]  and  he  y  had]  Not  in  MS. 

">  lie  bad]  be  received  '  Tbe]  And  the 
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BOOK  oould  not  be  able  to  follow  and  dktiirb  the  king,  m 
^^^'  .  a  country  so  enclosed,  as  he  must  pass  through.    In 


'^"^4*  this  unexpected  strait,  upon  the  first  reception  of 
the  news,  he  resolved  to  return  back,  and  meet  and 
fight  with  the  king,  either  before  he  entered  Devon* 
shire,  or  else  in  Somersetshire ;  in  either  o£  whidi 
places  he  could  not  be  straitened  in  room,  or  provi- 
sions, or  be  compelled  to  fight  in  a  (dace  disadvan* 
tageous,  or  when  he  had  no  mind  to  it ;  and  if  he 
had  pursued  this  resolution,  he  had  done  prudently. 
But  the  lord  Roberts,  who  was  a  general  officer  in 
/  his  army,  of  an  insociaUe  *  nature,  and  impetuous 
disposition,  fiill  of  contradiction  in  his  temper,  and 
of  parts  so  much  superior  to  any  in  the  company, 
that  he  could  too  well  maintain  and  justify  all  those 
contradictions,  positively  opposed  the  return  of  the 
army ;  but  pressed,  with  his  confidence,  **  that  the 
**  army  should  continue  its  march  to  Cornwall  f 
where  he  undertook  to  have  so  great  interest,  that 
he  made  no  question,  **  but  the  presence  of  the  eail 
<^  of  Essex,  with  his  army,  would  so  unite  that 
^'  county  ^  to  the  parliament's  service,  that  it  would 
**  be  easy  to  defend  the  passes  into  the  whole  county 
^*  (which  are  not  many)  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
'^  king's  army  should  never  be  aUe  to  enter  into 
'^  Cornwall,  nor  to  retire  out  of  Devonshire  without 
«  great  loss,  nor  before  the  parliament  would  send 
"  more  forces  upon  their  backs." 

The  lord  Roberts,  though  inferior  in  the  army, 
had  much  greater  credit  in  the  parliament  than  the 
earl  of  Essex ;  and  the  earl  did  not  think  him  very 
kind  to  him,  he  being  then  in  great  conjunction 

*  inaociable]  unaociable  ^  county]  whole  county 
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with  air  Harry  Vane,  whom  of  all  men  the  earl  boor 

VIII 

hated,  and  looked  upon  as  an  enemy.     He  had. 


never  been  in  Cornwall;  so  he*  knew  not  the  situa*    ^^^^* 
tion  of  the  country:   some^  of  the  officers,  and 
some  ^  othlers  of  that  country,  (as  there  were  with 
him  four  or  five  gentlemen  of  that  country  of  inte- 
rest,) concurred  fully  with  the  lord  Roberts,  and 
{MTomised  great  matters,  if  the  army  marched  thi« 
ther :  whereupon*  the  earl  departed  from  his  own 
understanding,  and  complied  with  their  advice ;  and  The  ewi  of 
so  marched  the  direct  way  with  all  his  army,  horse,  ^|^es 
ibot,  and  cannon,  into  that  narrow  county;  andj^j^™* 
pursued  prince  Maurice  and  those  forces,  which 
easily  retired,  westward ;  until  he  found  himself  in 
straits ;  where  we  shall  leave  him  for  the  present. 

After  the  king  had  made  a  small  stay  at  Exeter, 
where  he  found  his  young  daughter,  of  whom  the 
queen  had  been  so  lately  delivered,  under  the  care 
and  government  of  the  lady  Dalkeith,  (shortly  after 
countess  of  Morton  by  the  death  of  her  husband's 
father,)  who  had  been  long  before  designed  by  both 
their  majesties  to  that  charge ;  and  having  a  little 
refireshed  and  accommodated  his  troops,  he  marched  The  kin^ 
directly  to  Cornwall ;  where  he  found  the  earl  of  thithll. '" 
Elssex  in  such  a  part  of  the  country  on  the  sea-side, 
that  he  quickly,  by  the  general  conflux  and  con- 
course ^  of  the  whole  people,  upon  which  the  earl 
had  been  persuaded  so  much  to  depend,  found 
means,  with  very  little  fighting,  so  to  straiten  his 
quarters,  that  there  seemed  little  appearance  that 
he  could  possibly  march  away^  with  his  army,  or 
compel  the  king  to  fight.     He  was,  upon  the  mat- 

^  so  he]  and  so  '  some]  many 

^  some]  and  some  ^  concourse]  concurrence 
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BOOK  tar,  enclosed  in  and  about  J*oy;  whilst  the  long  lajr 
J[!!iL.  encamped  about  Liskard;  and  no  day  passed  with- 
1644.  ^^1  3QIQQ  skirmishes;  in  which  the  earl  was  mon 
distressed,  and  many  of  his  principal  k  offiders  takeit 
prisoners.  Here  ^  there  happened  an  accident,  that 
mig\t  very  well  have  turned  the  kill's  ftntune,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  the  advantages  which  were  then* 
in  view.  The  king  being  always  in  die  army  him- 
self, all  matters  were  still  debated  before  him,  in  the 
j)resence  of  those  counsellors  who  were  about  Mm ; 
who,  being  men  of  better  understandings  and  better 
expressions  than  the  officers  S  cornmanly  dtspdaed 
his  majesty  to  their  opinions,  at  least  kept  him  fitmi 
concurring  in  every  thing  whidi  was  proposed  by  the 
officers.  The  counsellors,  as  hath  been  said  befoM^ 
were  the  lord  Digby,  secretary  of  state,  and  sir.  John 
Cdepepper,  master  of  the  rolls,  of  whose  judgment 
the  king  had  more  esteem,  even  with  reference  to 
ihe  war,  than  of  most  of  the  officers  of  the  army ; 
which  raised  an  implacable  animosity  in  the  whole 
army  against  them. 

General  Ruthen,  who  by  this  time  was  created 
terl  of  Brentford,  was  general  of  the  army ;  but,  as 
hath  been  said,  both  by  reason  of  his  age,  and  his 
extreme  deafness,  was  not  a  man  of  counsel  or 
words ;  hardly  conceived  what  was  proposed,  and  as 
Confusedly  and  obscurely  delivered  his  opinion  ;  and 
could  indeed  better  judge  by  his  eye  than  his  ear ; 
and  in  the  field  weU  knew  what  was  to  be  done. 
Wilmot  was  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse,  and  at 
this  time  the  second  officer  of  the  army,  and  had 

s  principal]  considerable  ^  than  the  officers]    Not  in 

^  Here]  And  here  MS, 


Uien]  Not  in  MS. 
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nmch  more  credit  md  ^lulhority  in  it^  titan  ant  book 

vin. 


which  he  had  not  employed  to  the  king's  ad-^. 
vantage,  as  his  majesty  believed.  He  was  a  man  ^^^* 
proud  and  ambitious,  and  incapable  of  being  con-^ 
tented ;  an  ordinary  officer  in  marches,  and  govenn 
11^  his  troops.  He  drank  hard,  and  had-  a  great 
power  over  all  who  did  so,  which  was  a  great  peoi^e. 
He  had  a  more  companionable  wit  even  th»}  his 
rival  Goring,  and  swayed  more  among  the  good  fel- 
lows, ^  and  could  by  no  means  endure  that  the  kMrd 
Digby  and  sir  John  Colepepper  should  hare  so  much 
credit  with  the  king  in  councils  of  war. 

The  king  had  no  kindness  for  him  upon  an  old 
account,  as  remembering  the  part  he  had  acted 
against  the  earl  of  Strafford :  however,  he  had  been 
Induced,  upon  the  accidents  which  happened  afteiv 
^ards,  to  repose  trust  in  him.  This  Wilmot  knew  ^ 
well  enough ;  and  foresaw,  that  he  should  be  quickly- 
OTershadowed  in  the  war ;  and  therefore  desired  to 
get  out  of  it,  by  a  seasonable  peace ;  and  so,  in  afl 
his  discourses,  urged  the  necessity  of  it,  as  he  had 
h^^n  in  Buckinghamshire;  and,  *'  that  the  king 
^  ought  to  send  propositions  to  the  parliament,  in 
^  order  to  obtaining  it;"  and  in  this  march  had  pro* 
aecuted  his  former  design  by  several  cabals  ^  among 
the  officers;  and  disposed  them  to  petition  the  king, 

1  good  fellows,]   MS.  adds :  veral  cabals]   Thus  ariginaUy  in 

from   the  time  of  prince  Ru-  MS. :  and  during  that  time  that 

p6rt*8  departure,  with  whom  he  the  king  marched  o<it  of  Oxford 

could  have  no  contest,  he  car-  to  avoid  being  besieged,  when 

ried  himself  imperiously  in  all  both  Essex  and  Waller  encom- 

diftbates,  passed  the  town,  and  afterwards 

°^This  Wilmot  knew]  And  when    the  king    turned   upon 

this  he  knew  Waller,  and  defeated  and  pur- 

°  and  ih  this  march  had  pro-  sued  him,  Wilmot  had  made  se- 

secuted  bid  fdnabr  design  bj«e-  veral  cabals 
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1—  "  and  that  the  lord  Digby  and  sir  John  Colepepper 

1644*  «(  might  not  be  permitted  to  be  present  in  coundk 
*'  of  war  f  implying,  '<  that  if  this  might  not  be 
^*  granted,  they  would  think  of  some  other  way.'* 
Which  petition,  though,  by  the  wisdom  of  some  offi* 
cers,  it  was  kept  from  being  delivered,  yet  so  jmx>- 
voked  the  king,  that  he  resolved  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  free  himself  from  his  impetuous  hu« 
mour;  in  which  good  disposition  the  lord  Digby 
ceased  not  to  confirm  his  majesty ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  news  came  of  the  northern  defeat,  and  that  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle  had  left  the  kingdom^  be  pre- 
vailed that  Goring  might  be  sent  for  to  attend  his 
majesty ;  who  then  proposed  to  himself  to  make  his 
nephew  prince  Rupert  general  of  the  army,  and 
Goring  general  of  the  horse ;  which  Wilmot  could 
not  avowedly  have  excepted  against,  the  other  hav- 
ing been  always  superior  to  him  in  command ;  and 
yet  would  be  such  a  mortification  to  him,  as  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  digest. 

Whether  his  apprehensions  of  this,  as  his  jealous 
nature  had  much  of  sagacity  in  it^  or  his  restless  and 
mutinous  humour,  transported  him,  but  he  gave  not 
the  king  time  to  prosecute  that  gracious  method; 
but  even  forced  him  to  a  quicker  and  a  rougher  re« 
medy :  for  during  the  whole  march,  he  discoursed  in 
all  places,  ''  that  the  king  must  send  to  the  earl  of 
**  Essex  to  invite  him  to  a  conjunction  with  him, 
"  that  so  the  parliament  might  be  obliged  to  consent 
'<  to  a  peace ;  and  pretended,  that  he  had  so  good 
"  intelligence  in  that  army,  as  to  know  that  such  an 
".  invitation  would  prove  effectual,  and  be  acceptable 
*'  to  the  earl ;  who,  he  knew,  was  un&atisfied  with 
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^'  the  perUament's  behaviour  towards  him:''  and  I^  book 
was  so  indiscreet,  as  to  desire  a  gentleman,  with. 


whom  he  had  no  intimacy,  and  who  had  a  pass  to  *^'*'*' 
go  beyond  the  seas,  and  must  go  through  the  earFs 
quarters,  "  that  he  would  remember  his  service  to 
•*  the  earl  of  Essex ;  and  assure  him,  that  the  army 
'^  so  much  desired  peace,  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
*^  power  of  any  of  those  persons  about  the  king  to 
**  hinder  it,  if  his  lordship  would  treat  upon  any 
"  reasonable  propositions."  All  which  kind  of  car- 
riage and  discourses  were  quickly  represented,  in 
their  full  magnitude,  to  the  king,  by  the  lord  Digby; 
and  his  majesty's  own  aversion  kindled  any  spark 
into  a  formed  distrust.  So  that  after  the  king  came 
into  Cornwall,  and  had  his  whole  army  drawn  up  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  in  view  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who 
was  in  the  bottom,  and  a  battle  expected  every  day, 
upon  some  new  discourse  Wilmot  made  out  of  pride 
and  vanity,  (for  there  was  not,  in  aU  the  former,  the 
least  formed  act  of  sedition  in  his  heart,)  the  knight 
marshal,  with  the  assbtance  of  Tom  Elliot^  arrested 
him  in  the  king^s  name  of  high  treason ;  and  dis* 
mounted  him  from  his  horse  in  the  head  of  all  the 
troops;  putting P  a  guard  upon  him.  He  was  pre- 
sently sent  prisoner  to  Exeter,  without  any  other  iU 
effect,  which  might  very  reasonably  have  been  ap- 
prehended in  such  a  conjuncture,  when  he  was  in- 
deed generally  well  beloved,  and  none  of  them  for 
whose  sakes  he  was  thought  to  be  sacrificed,  were  at 
all  esteemed :  yet,  I  say,  there  were  no  other  ill  ef- 
fects of  it  than  a  little  murmur,  which  vanished 
away.  ^ 

o  Tom   Elliot,]   MS.,  adds:        p  putting]  and  putting 
who  acted  the  part,  ^  vanish^   away.]   vapoured 
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The  same  day  that  Wilmot  was  arrealed,  the  Idi 


1644.  g«^.  JM,  csmiumed  thus:  It 
is  possible  ibis  execution  was 
the  sooner  done,  upon  the  news 
that  Goring  was  upon  the  way ; 
for  witiun  two  or  three  days  af- 
ter, he  arrived,  and  the  command 
of  the  horse  was  commanded  to 
him.  There  was  another  re- 
formation likewise  made  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  removal  of  the 
loid  Percy  (who  had  fed  the  van 
in  that  creation  of  peers  which 
had  been  made  at  Oxford)  from 
the  ofioe  of  general  of  tbe  ord- 
nance, which  had  been  without 
much  deliberation  conferred  up- 
oo  him  a  little  before;  whidi 
was  vcTf  reasonably  bestowed 
upon  the  lord  Hopton,  whose 
promotion  was  universally  ap- 
proved; the  one  having  no  fnend, 
and  the  other  generally  beloved. 
When  the  luig  found  himself 
upon  tke  advantage  ground,  and 
that  the  eail  of  Ebsol  would  in 
a  short  time  be  reduced  into 
great  stnats,  w  must  fight  upon 
notable  disadvantage,  his  ma- 
jesty was  not  without  apprehen- 
sion that  he  might  qpiiddy  find 
th»  sad  efiects  of  the  northern 
victory,  by  some  new  army  be- 
ing sent  into  the  west;  and  Wal- 
ler with  some  troops  was  ready 
to  come  out  of  London ;  and 
therefore  infinitely  desired  to 
work  opon  the  earl,  and  made 
some  overtnre  to  him ;  whidi  he 
received  no  otherwise  than  with 
saying,  diat  he  had  noaathoriqr 
Id  treat,  but  would  inform  the 
parliament  of  what  had  been 
proposed :  upon  which  all  other 
thoughts  were  ^veo  over  but 
those  of  fighting.  The  earl 
dearly  discmed  that  he  couU 


not  undertake  that 
with  any  reasonable  hope 
success :  his  army  was  in  I 
tress  of  all  things,  whidi  wi^ 
quickly  increase  by  the  nm 
rest  aversion  the  whole  cooi^ 
seemed  to  have,  ao  that  Ik 
could  get  no  provisiona  from  j 
and  a  party  was  no  sooner  m 
out  upon  any  occasion,  thaai 
king's  forces  had  nodoe  of 
from  the  people ;  so  thai  i 
were  usually  killed  or 
prisoners  In  the  end,  the  < 
found  it  necessary  to  send  i 
his  horse  away  in  the 
with  hope  they  might 
their  way  throi^fa,  and  thea^ 
put  himself  and  some  offioen^ 
board  some  vessd  wluch  mig|| 
l^nd  them  at  Plymouth,  wIm| 
there  were,  or  would  quicldy  b 
ships  to  waft  them  to  Lood(M| 
and  then  that  the  fiwt  mlM 
nudce  the  best  condition  t&| 
could.  This  consultation  atf 
not  so  secret  but  that  theU^ 
had  seasonable  notice  of  it,aH 
had  as  carefully  transmitted  | 
to  Goring^  who  lay  dien  4]a^ 
tared  at  Liskeard,  and  had,  «| 
might  have  had,  all  his  horse  i^ 
such  a  readiness,  and  cansi 
the  narrow  lanes  to  han  bm 
so  barricadoed  and  stopped,  thil 
it  could  not  have  been  posaibb 
that  any  nnmber  of  tbein  oosMi 
have  escaped.  But  the  ooM 
and  orders  came  when  he  «» 
in  one  of  hb  uaaal  dehasite 
wludi  he  could  in  no  caae  aiii^ 
ter  or  moderate,  but  used  to  CS" 
lertain  them  with  mirth,  tfd ' 
sl^tmg  thoae  who  sent  thv : 
as  men  who  took  alanuns  tm 
warmly:  and  so  he  00011000' 
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ieki«i0?ed  another  general  officer  of  his  army,  tfie  kyrd  book 

KTcy ;  who  had  been  made  general  of  the  ondnance. 
^F^n  very  partial,  and  not  enoi^h  deliberated  con- 
ions  ;  and  put  into  that  office  the  lord  Hopton ; 


isperatic 


promotion  was  universally  iq^proved ;  the  one 
'Jjiving  no  friend,  and  the  other  being  universalfy  be* 
tttfred.  Besides,  the  lord  Percy  (who  was  the  first 
^'yat  had  been  created  a  baron  at  Oxford  upon  the 
tbfieen's  intereession ;  whidt  obliged  the  king  to  be^ 

tfis  delight,  till  all  the  body  of 

r  me  enemy's  horse  under  Balfour 

iktere  {>a88ed  through  his  quar- 

0i9rs»  nor  did  then  pursue  them 
4l  any  time ;  so  that  all  but  such 

jk  by  the  tiring  of  iheir  horse 

tk^^ere  forced  to  stay  behind,  and 

B0|o  became  prisoners,  made  a  se- 
izure retreat  to  London,  to  the 

liifinite  repitoaeh  of  the  king*s 

Lfirmy  and  all  the  garrison  in  the 

^iray.     Nor  was  any  body  pu- 

«imd  or  o^ed  in  question  for 

■the  supine  neglect;  and  the  su- 

>perior  officer  being  inexcusable, 

ip«vented  any  severe  inquisitioD 

iinto  the  rest.    The  horse  being 

i  thus  gone,  and  the  earl  of  £s- 

isex  erabaited,  the  foot,  being  a 

■  body  of  near  six  thousand,  under 

I  the  command  of  their  major  ge- 
neral Skippon,  who  was  a  good 
and  a  punctual  officer,  he  sent 
to  the  king's  general,  the  earl  of 
Brentford,  to  treat  and  to  offer 
eonifitiotis.  U  was  wondered  at 

S'  many  that  ^e  king  would 
en  grant  them  any  conditions, 
and  not  rather  compel  them  to 
become  prisoners  of  war;  but 
they  who  took  upon  them  to  be 
moBt  censorious  in  that  point 
did  not  know  the  true  state  of 
the  king's  army,  which  was  in 
itself  very  small,  inferior  to  the 


number  of  the  enemy,  poor  and 
naked,  and  not  contented ;  the 
country  wluch  had  come  in,  and 
made  the  show  with  the  trained 
bands,  were  weary,  and  many 
were  already  gone  to  their  har- 
vest, which  called  for  the  rest. 
So  that  the  king  was  contented 
that,  delivering  up  their  anns 
and  cannon  and  ammumtion, 
they  should  have  liberty  to  re- 
turn by  slow  marches  to  Lon- 
don, with  so  Biudi*  ^ffi^  SB 
they  carried  upon  their  backs ; 
for  preservation  whereof  they 
had  a  guard  of  horse  to  eondnet 
them  to  a  place  appointed.  And 
upon  those  terms  and  in  this 
manner  the  remainder  of  that 
army  returned  alive  to  Lond<in ; 
where  they  found  their  general 
arrived  before  them;  who  had 
only  visited  Plymouth  for  two 
or  three  days,  whither  he  had 
before  sent  as  many  soldiers  as 
the  place  requirad,  and  gave 
such  directions  as  he  thought 
fit  for  the  defence  of  it :  and  so 
in  a  ship  of  the  royal  navy, 
which  attended  his  commands, 
he  was  safely  delivered  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  was  there  received 
without  any  abatement  of  the 
respect  they  had  constantly  paid 
him. 
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^"^'  .  much  inclined  to  mutiny  as  the  lord  Wilmot ;  and 


1644.  was  much  a  bolder  speaker,  and  hud  none  of  thoee 
Acuities,  which  the  other  had^  of  reconciling  men  to 
him.  Yet  even  his  removal  added,  to  the  ill  homonr 
of  the  army,  too  much  disposed  to  discontent,  and 
censuring  all  that  was  done :  for  though  he  was  ge- 
nerally unloved,  as  a  proud  and  supercilious  person, 
yet  he  had  always  three  or  four  persons  of  good  cre- 
dit and  reputation,  who  were  esteemed  by  him^  with 
whom  he  lived  very  well ;  and  though  he  did  not 
draw  the  good  fellows  to  him  by  drinking,  yet  be 
eat  well ;  which,  in  the  general  scarcity  of  that  time, 
drew  many  votaries  to  him ;  who  bore  very  ill  the 
want  of  his  table,  and  so  were  not  without  some  in- 
clination to  murmur  even  on  his  behalf. 

The  very  next  day  after  these  removals,  colond 
Goring  appeared;  who  had  waited  upon  the  king 
the  night  before  at  his  quarters,  with  letters  fixMn 
prince  Rupert :  and  then  the  army  being  drawn  up, 
his  majesty,  attended  by  the  principal  offioers  of  the 
army,  rode  to  every  division  of  the  horse,  and  thoie 
declared,  ^^  that,  at  the  request  of  his  nephew  prince 
*^  Rupert,  and  upon  his  resignation,  he  made  Mr. 
'^  Goring  general  of  the  horse ;  and  commanded  them 
^  all  to  obey  him ;  and  for  the  lord  Wilmot,  although 
'*  he  had,  for  very  good  reasons,  justly  restrained  him 
'<  for  the  present,  yet  he  had  not  taken  away  from 
**  him  his  command  in  the  army  ;^  which  declaration 
visibly  raised  the  countenance  of  the  body  of  hone, 
more  than  the  king  was  pleased  with  observing :  and 
the  very  next  day  the  greatest  part  of  the  officers 
delivered  a  petition,  <'  that  his  migesty  would  give 
''  them  so  much  light  of  the  lord  WiJmot's  crimes. 
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^  ^ikt  tHey  might  see  that  themselves  were  not  sus^  book 

VIII 

^  pected,  who  had  so  kmg  obeyed  and  executed  his. 


•*  orders}"  which  is  manifestation  enough  of  the  ill  *^^^- 
disposition  the  army  was  in,  when  they  were  even  in 
tiew  of  the  enemy,  and  of  which  the  idng  had  so 
much  apprehension,  in  respect  of  the  present  posture 
he  was  in,  that  he  was  too  easily  persuaded  to  give 
them  a  draught  of  the  articles,  by  which  he  was 
ch^ged :  which  though  they  contained  so  many  in- 
discretions, vanities,  and  insolendes,  that  wise  and 
dii^passionate  men  thought  he  had  been  proceeded 
with  very  justly,  yet  generally  they  seemed  not  to 
make  him  so  very  black,  as  be  had  been  represented 
to  be ;  and  when  the  articles  were  sent  to  him,  he 
returned  so  specious  an  ainswer  to  them,  that  made 
many  men  think  he  had  been  prosecuted  with  se- 
rerity  enough.  Yet  Wilmot  himself  when  he  saw 
his  old  mortal  enemy  Goring  put  in  the  command 
over  him,  thought  himself  incapable  of  reparation,  ot* 
a  fiill  vindication ;  and  therefore  desired  leave  to  re- 
tire into  France ;  and  had  presently  a  pass  sent  him 
to  that  purpose ;  of  which  he  made  use  as  soon  as  he 
received  it;  and  so  transported  himself  out*  of  the 
kingdom ;  which  opened  the  mouths  of  many,  and 
made  it  believed,  that  he  had  been  sacrificed  to  some 
&ction  and  intrigue  of  the  court,  without  any  such 
misdemeanour  as  deserved  it. 

The  king  had,  some  days  before  this,  found  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  trial  whether  the  earl  of  Essex, 
from  the  notorious  indignities  which  he  received 
from  the  parliament,  and  which  were  visible  to  all 
the  world,  or  from  the  present  ill  condition  which  he 
and  his  army  were  reduced  to,  might  be  induced  to 
make  a  conjunction  with  his  majesty.    The  lord 
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BOO  K  Beauohamp,  eldest  son  to  the  ButfqniB  of  Efeftfevd, 


-desired,  for  the  reooyeiy  of  fads  healtii^  not  thee  good, 
^^^^*  to  tran^ort  himself  into  JPraoce;  and  to  that  pur- 
pose had  a  pass  from  his  unde,  the  earl  of  Bsaes; 
for  himself;  monsieur  Richaute  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  been  his  governor ;  and  two  servants,  to  embarit 
at  Plymouth ;  and  being  now  with  the  king,  it  was 
neeeasarj  to  pass  through  the  earl's  quarters.  By 
him  tfaie  king  vouchsafed  to  write  a  letter  with  lib 
own  hand  to  the  earl,  in  which  he  told  him, 

^'  How  much  it  was  in  his  power  to  restore  thai 
^^  peace  to  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  professed 
^<  always  to  desire ;  and  upon  such  conditioos,  aa  did 
"  fully  comply  with  all  those  ends  for  which  the 
**  parliament  had  first  taken  up  cu-ms :  for  his  ma* 
^  jesty  was  still  ready  to  satisfy  all  those  ends :  but 
'^  that  since  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
'^  Scots,  all  his  overtures  of  peace  had  been  rejected; 
*'  which  must  prove  the  destruction  of  the  kingdovi, 
"  if  he  did  not,  with  his  authority  and  power,  dis» 
*'  pose  those  at  Westminster  to  accept  of  a  peace 
^*  that  might  preserve  it  f  with  all  those  ai^uments^ 
that  might  most  reasonably  persuade  to  a  conjonctioB 
with  his  majesty,  and  such  gracious  expresstons  of 
the  4Baise  he  would  always  retain  of  the  service  and 
merit,  as  were  most  likely  to  invite  him  to  it.  The 
king  desired,  that  a  pass  might  be  procured  for  Mr. 
Harding,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bedduunber  to 
the  prince,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  before  of 
much  conversation  with  the  earl,  and  much  loved  by 
him ;  and  the  procuring  this  pass  was  recommended 
to  monsieur  Richaute. 

The  earl  received  his  nephew  very  kindly ;  who 
delivered  the  king^s  letter  to  him,  which  he  received 
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ntA  f«ad;  mid  being  then  told  by  the  lord  Beaiu  book 
duupap»  that  monsieur  Richaute,  who  was  very  wpII    ^'"' 
known  to  him,  bad  tome  what  to  saj  to  him  from  the    ^^^'^* 
king;  the  earl  called  him  into  his  chamber,  in  the 
l^esence  only  of  the  lord  Beauchamp,  and  asked  him, 
<<  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him."  lUchaute  told 
bim,  "  that  his  principal  business  was  to  desire  his 
^  permission  and  pass,  that  Mr.  Harding  might  come 
^  to  him,  who  had  many  things  to  offer,  which,  he 
^  presumed,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  him." 
The  earl  answered  in  short,  **  that  he  would  not 
*'  pi^rmit  Mr.  Harding  to  come  to  him,  nor  would  he 
**  bare  any  treaty  with  the  king,  having  received  no 
*'  warrant  for  it  from  the  parliament:"  upon  which,  Rip 
chaute  enlarged  himself  upon  some  particulars,  which 
Mr.  Harding  was  to  have  urged,  *^  of  the  king's  de<- 
^^  sire  of  peace,  of  the  concurrence  of  all  the  lords,  as 
^*  well  those  at  Oxford,  a^  in  the  army,  in  the  same| 
*^  desire  (^  preserving  the  kingdom  from  a  conquest 
'*  by  the  Scots ;"  and  other  discourse  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  '^  and  of  the  king's  readiness  to  give  him  any 
^  aecuiity  for  the  performance  of  all  he  had  pror 
^'  mised."     To  all  which  the  earl  answered  sullenly, 
'*  that,  according  to  the  commission  he  had  received^ 
*'  he  would  defend  the  king's  person  and  posterity ; 
^*  and  that  the  best  counsel  he  could  give  him  was, 
^'  to  go  to  his  parliament." 

As^  soon  as  the  king  received  this  account  of  his 
lettn,  and  saw  there  was  nothing  to  be  expected  by 
those  addresses,  he  resolved  to  push  it  on  the  other 
way,  and  to  fight  with  the  enemy  as  soon  as  was  possir 
Ue;  and  ao,  the  next  day,  drew  up  all  his  army  in 
sight  of  the  enemy ;  and  had  many  skirmishes  between 
the  horse  of  both  armies,  tiU  the  enemy  quitted  that 
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-retired  to  a  hill  near  the  park  of  the  lord  Mdnm, 


'^^^*    at  Bocomiocke;  they  havkig  the  possession  of 

house,  where  they  quartered  con^enientfy.  :That 
night  both  armies^  after  they  had  well  viewed  eafih 
other,  lay  in  the  field;  and  many  airft  ofc^inioa; 
that  if  the  king  had  that  day  vigorously  advanced 
upon  the  enemy,  to  which  his  army  was  well  in* 
clined,  though  upon  some  disadvantage  o£  gtommd^ 
they  would  have  been  easily  defeated :  &r  tlie  ting^ 
army  was  in  good  heart,  and  wilMag  to  enga^t  lOn 
the  contrary,  the  earFs  seemed  mudi  8ur{nised»>iitHl 
in  confusion,  to  see  the  other  army  so  near  thtm. 
But  such  censures  always  attend  such  conjunniaves; 
and  find  fault  for  what  is  not  done,  as  wdl  as  with 
that  which  is  done. 

The  next  morning  the  king  called  a  coiinctt^ta 
consider  whether  they  should  that  day  compel  ^^^ 
enemy  to  fight ;  which  was  concluded  not  to  be 
reasonable;  and  that  it  was  better  to  expect  the  «w 
rival  of  sir  Richard  Green vil;  who  was  yet  in* the 
west  of  Cornwall,  and  had  a  body  of  eight  thousand 
horse  and  foot,  as  was  reported,  though  they  wire 
not  near  that  number.  It  was  hereupon  ordeited, 
that  all  the  foot  should  be  presently  drawn  tntottiiie 
enclosures  between  Boconnocke  and  the  heath;  jail 
the  fences  to  the  grounds  of  that  country  beiag.  viQsy 
good  breastworks  £^ainst  the  enemy.  The  king's 
head  quarter  was  made  at  the  lord  Mohim's  house, 
which  the  earl  of  Essex  had  kindly  quitted^  whoi 
the  king^s  army  advanced  the  day  before.  The 
horse  were  quartered,  for  the  most  part,  between 
Liskeard  and  the  sea ;  and  every  day  compelled  the 
eari's  forces  to  retire,  and  to  lodge  dose  together; 
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in  this  postore  both  armies  lay  within  view  df  ^aoK 
each  other  for  three  ot  four  days.    In  this  time,. 


that  inconvenient  spirit,  that  had  possessed  so  many  1^^^* 
of*  the  horse  officers,  appeared  again ;  and  some  of 
Ahem,  who  had  conferred  with  the  prisoners,  who 
were  every  day  taken,  and  some  of  them  officers  of 
as  good  quality  as  any  they  had,  were  persuaded  by 
tbem,  «  that  all  the  obstinacy  in  Essex,  in  refusing 
^  to  treat  with  the  king,  proceeded  only  from  his 
^  jeafeusy  that  when  the  king  had  got  him  into  his 
^  hands,  he  would  take  revenge  upon  him  for  all 
^.ike  mischief  he  had  sustained  by  him;  and  that 
^  if  he  had  any  assurance  that  what  was  promised 
*^  would  be  complied  with,  he  would  be  quickly  in- 
^  ^uced  to  treat." 

Upon  tiiis  excellent  evidence,  these  politic  con- 
trivers presumed  to  prepare  a  letter,  that  should  be 
subscribed  by  the  general,  and  all  the  superior  of- 
ficers of  the  army ;  the  banning  of  which  letter 
was,  f*  that  they  had  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to 
^  send  that  letter  to  him.''  There  they  proposed, 
^*  that  he  with  six  officers,  whom  he  should  choose, 
^  would  the  next  morning  meet  with  their  general, 
*«  and  six  other  officers,  as  should  be  appointed  to 
^  attend  him ;  and  if  he  would  not  himself  be  pre- 
^  sent,  that  then  six  officers  of  the  king's  army 
«  should  meet  with  six  such  as  he  should  appoint, 
*^  at  any  place  that  should  be  thought  fit ;  and  that 
^  they,  and  every  of  them,  who  subscribed  the  let- 
^  ter,  wouM,  upon  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
^  genttemen  and  soldiers,  with  their  lives  maintain 
^  that  whatsoever  his  majesty  should  promise,  should 
^  be  performed;  and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
«  {)ower  of  any  private  person  whatsoever,  to  inter- 
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BOOK  **  rapt  or  Under  the  execution  thereof."  When  Unr 
L.had  framed  this  letter  between    themselves,   and 


'^^^*  shewed  it  to  manj  others,  whose  approbation  tli^ 
received,  thej  resolved  to  present  it  to  the  Idqg, 
and  httmUj  to  desire  his  permission  that  it  m^^ 
be  sent  to  the  eari  of  Essex. 

How  unpardonaUe  soever  the  presumption  and 
insolence  in  contriving  and  framing  this  letter  was, 
and  how  penal  soever  it  might  justly  have  been  to 
them,  yet,  when  it  was  presented  to  his  majesty, 
many  who  liked  not  the  manner  of  it,  were  per- 
suaded by  what  they  were  tdd,  that  it  might  do 
good ;  and  in  the  end  they  prevailed  with  the  king 
to  consent  that  the  officers  should  sign  it ;  and  that 
the  general  should  send  a  trumpet  with  it;  his  ma- 
jesty at  the  same  time  concluding,  that  it  would 
find  no  better  reception  than  his  own  letter  had 
done ;  and  likewise  believing,  that  the  rqecting  of 
it  would  purge  that  unruly  spirit  out  of  his  army, 
and  that  he  should  never  more  be  troubled  with 
those  vexatious  addresses,  and  that  it  might  add 
some  spurit  and  animosity  to  the  officers  and  ad- 
diers,  when  they  should  see,  with  how  mudi  ne- 
glect and  contempt  the  earl  recdved  their  apirfica^ 
tion :  and  so  prince  Maurice,  general  Goring,  and 
dl  the  superimr  officers  of  the  army,  signed  the  let- 
ter ;  which  a  trumpet  ddivered  to  the  ead  of  Ea^ 
sex;  who,  the  next  day,  returned  his  answer  to 
them  in  these  words :  **  My  lords,  in  the  beginnii^ 
*^  of  your  letter  you  express  by  what  authority  you 
^  send  it ;  I  having  no  authority  from  the  parlia- 
^  ment,  who  have  employed  me,  to  tseat,  cannot 
^  give  way  to  it  without  breach  of  trust.    My  lonfa^ 
^M  am  your  humble  servant,  Essex.  Iistillud»  Aug. 
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^  10, 1644."    This  diort  surly  answer  pnodaced  the  book 
«flfect  the  kiDg  wished  and  expected ;  they  who  had . 


•been  so  orer-active  in  contriving  the  address,  were  ^^^^' 
most  ashamed  of  thdbr  foUj;  and  the  whole  army 
seemed  wdl  composed  to  obtain  that  by  their  swords, 
which  they  could  not  by  their  pen. 

Skr  Bichard  Oreenvil  was  now  come  up  to  the 
port  where  he  should  be;  and,  at  Bodmin,  in  his 
march,  had  fallen  upon  a  party  of  the  earl's  horse, 
and  killed  many,  and  taken  others  prisoners,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  king  at  Boconnocke ;  giy- 
ii^  his  majesty  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  and 
a  particular  of  his  forces ;  which,  after  all  the  high 
^scourses,  amounted  really  but  to  eighteen  hundred 
ibot,  and  six  hundred  horse ;  above  one  hundred  of 
which  were  of  the  queen^s  troop,  (left  behind  when 
her  majesty  embariced  for  France,)  under  the  cooi^ 
mond  of  captain  Edward  Bret ;  who  had  done  very 
^ood  service  in  the  western  parts  of  that  county, 
Iroin  the  time  of  the  queen's  departure,  and  much 
coD&med  the  trained  bands  of  those  parts.  This 
troop  was  presently  added  to  the  king's  guards  un«- 
der  the  lord  Bernard  Stewart,  and  captain  Bret  was 
made  major  of  that  regiment. 

Though  the  earl  of  Essex  had  but  strait  and  nar- 
row room  for  his  quarters  for  so  great  an  army  of 
horse  and  foot,  yet  he  had  the  good  town  of  Foy 
and  the  sea  to  friend ;  by  which  he  might  reason^ 
aUy  assure  himsdif  of  store  of  provisions^  the  paiiia^ 
ment  ships  having  aU  the  jurisdiction  there ;  and  so, 
if  he  preserved  his  post,  whidi  was  so  situated  that 
he  could  not  be  compelled  to  fight  without  giving 
him  great  advantage,  he  might  well  conclude,  that 
Wallor,  or  some  otha*  force  sent  from  the  parlia- 
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BOOR  menl,  would  be  shortly  updn  the  king^s  hnxk,  ds  his 

VIII. 


.majesty  was  upon  his:  and  no  question,  thii^ 
1644.  tional  confidence  was  a  great  motive  to  him  to  ne^ 
gleet  all  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  king ;  besides 
the  punctuality  and  stubbornness  of  his  own  na- 
ture; which  whosoever  was  well  acquainted  witfar, 
might  easily  have  foreseen,  what  effect  all  those  ap- 
plications would  have  produced.  It  was  therefore 
now  resolved  to  make  his  quarters  yet  straiter,  and 
to  cut  off  even  his  provisions  by  sea,  or  a  good  part 
thereof.  To  which  purpose  sir  Richard  Greenvil 
drew  his  men  from  Bodmin,  and  possessed  himsdf 
of  Lanhetherick,  a  strong  house  of  the  l<»d  Roberts, 
two  miles  west  of  Boconnocke,  and  over  the  river 
that  runs  to  Listithiel,  and  thence  to  Foy,  and  like- 
wise to  Reprime  Bridge ;  by  which  the  enemy  was 
not  only  deprived  of  that  useful  outlet,  but  a  safe 
communication  made  between  him  and  the  king^s 
army,  which  was  before  interrupted.  And  on  the 
other  side,  which  was  of  more  importance,  sir  Jacob 
Ashley,  with  a  good  party  of  horse  and  foot,  made 
himself  master  of  View-Hall,  another  house  of  tfie 
lord  Mohun's,  over  against  Foy,  and  of  Pemon  Fort, 
a  mile  below  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven ;  both 
which  places  he  found  so  tenable,  that  he  put  cap- 
tain Page  into  one,  and  captain  Garraway  into  the 
other,  with  two  hundred  comma(nded  men,  and  two 
or  three  pieces  of  ordnance;  which  these  two  cap- 
tains made  good,  and  defended  so  well,  that  they 
made  Foy  utterly  useless  to  Essex,  save  for  the 
quartering  his  men ;  not  suffering  any  provisions  to 
be  brought  in  to  him  from  the  sea  that  way.  And 
it  was  exceedingly  wondered  at  by  all  men,  that  he, 
bduig  so  long  possessed  of  Foy,  did  not  put  strong 
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guaxdsinto  those  places;  by  which  he  might  have  book 

prevented  his  army's  being  brought  into  those  ex 1- 

treme  necessities  they  shortly  after  fell  into ;  which    ^^^^- 
might  easily  be  foreseen,  and  as  easily,  that  way, 
have  been  prevented. 

Now  the  king  had  leisure  to  sit  stiU,  and  warily 
to  expect  what  invention  or  stratagem  the  earl 
would  make  use  of,  to  make  some  attempt  upon  his 
army,  or  to  make  his  own  escape.  In  this  posture 
both  armies  lay  still, .  without  any  notable  action, 
for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days ;  when  the  king, 
seeing  no  better  fruit  from  aU  that  was  hitherto 
done,  resolved  to  draw  his  whole  army  together, 
and  to  make  his  own  quarters  yet  much  nearer,  and 
either  to  force  Essex  to  6ght,  or  to  be  uneasy  even 
ia  his  quartecs.  And  it  was  high  time  to  do  so : 
for  it  was  now  certain,  that  either  Waller  himself, 
or,  some  oth»  forces,  were  already  upon  thar  march 
towards  the  west  With  this  resolution  the  whole 
army  advanced  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  enany 
was  compdled  still  to  retire  before  them,  and  to 
quit  their  quarters;  and,  among  the  rest,  a  rising 
ground  called  Beacon-Hill;  which  they  no  sooner 
quitted,  than  the  king  possessed;  and  immediately 
caused  a  square  work  to  be  there  raised,  and  a  bat- 
tery made,  upon  which  some  pieces  of  cannon  were 
planted,  that  shot  into  their  quarters,  and  did  them 
great  hurt;  when  their  cannon,  though  they  re- 
turned twenty  shot  for  one,  did  very  little  or  no 
harm. 

And  now  the  king^s  forces  had  a  full  prospect 
over  all  the  other's  quarters ;  saw  how  aU  their  foot 
and  horse  were  disposed,  and  from  whence  they  re- 
ceived all  their  forage  and  provisions :  which  when 
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BOOK  deady  Tieved  and  observed,  Ooriiig  «te  sent  ^ 
^^^^*  .the  greatest  part  of  <lie  horse,  and  fifteen  hundred 


^^^'  fix^  a  little  westward  to  St.  Blase,  to  drive  the 
enemy  yet  doser  tc^ether,  and  to  cat  off  the  pro* 
visions  they  received  from  thence;  which  was  ao 
well  executed,  that  they  did  not  oidy  possess  them* 
selves  of  St.  Austel,  and  the  westerly  part  of  St. 
Blase,  (so  that  the  enemy's  horse  was  rednced  to 
that  small  extent  of  earth  that  is  between  the  rrrer 
oi  Foy  and  that  at  Blase,  which  is  not  ahove  two 
miles  in  breadth,  and  little  more  in  length;  in 
which  they  had  for  the  most  part  fed  since  they 
came  to  Listitiiid,  and  therefore  it  could  not  now 
long  supply  them,)  but  likewise  were  masters  of  the 
Parr  near  St.  Blase ;  whereby  they  deprived  them 
of  the  chief  place  of  landing  the  provisions  whicb 
came  by  sea.  And  now  the  eari  begun  to  be  very 
sensible  of  the  ill  condition  he  was  in,  and  discerned 
that  he  should  not  be  able  long  to  remam  in  that 
posture ;  besides,  he  had  received  advertisement  that 
the  party  which  was  sent  for  his  relief  from  London, 
had  received  some  brush  in  Somersetshire,  whidi 
would  much  retard  their  march;  and  therefore  it 
behoved  him  to  enter  upon  new  counsels,  and  to 
take  new  resolutions. 

It  is  very  true  the  defeat  at  Cnqiredy  (in  which 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  one  thousand  men  killed^ 
or  taken  prisoners)  had  so  totally  broken  Waller's 
army,  that  it  could  never  be  brought  to  fi^t  after; 
but  when  he  had  marched  at  a  distance  from  the 
king,  to  recover  the  broken  spirits  of  his  man,  and 
heard  that  his  majesty  was  marched  direcdy  to- 
wards the  west,  obsorviiq^  likewise  that  every  n^fat 
veiy  many  of  his  men  run  frt>m  him,  he  tbougfitit 
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Aecesssry  to  go  hiiMdf  to  LondoiH  where  he  SHute  book 
griercm  cempiainto  againet  the  eari  of  Easex^  as  if.  ^"'* 


he  had  purpose^  exposed  him  to  be  affroDted;  all  ^^^' 
which  was  greedily  hearkened  to,  and  hb  person 
received,  and  treated,  as  if  he  had  returned  victori* 
CNis  aftar  having  defeated  the  king^s  army :  which 
%BS  a  method  very  contrary  to  what  was  used  in 
the  king's  quarters,  where  all  accidental  misfor* 
tunes,  how  ineritable  soever,  were  still  attended 
with  very  apparent  discountenance. 

But. when  he  went  himself  to  London,  or  pre* 
siently  upon  it,  be  sent  his  lieutenant  general  Mid* 
dleton  (a  person  of  whom  we  shaU  say  much  here* 
after,  and  who  lived  to  wipe  oat  the  memory  of  the 
ill  footsteps  of  his  youth ;  fiir  he  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  was  first  led  into  rebellion) 
with  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse  and  dragoons^ 
to  follow  the  king  into  the  west^  and  to  wait  upon 
his  rear,  with  orders  to  reduce  in  his  way  Donning- 
ton^astle,  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman  near 
Newbmry,  in  which  there  were  a  company  or  two  of 
foot  of  the  king's ;  and  which  they  believed  would 
be  ddivered  up  as  soon  as  demanded ;  being  a  places 
as  they  thought,  of  little  strength.  But  Middletou 
found  it  so  well  defended  by  ccdonel  Bois,  who  was 
governor  of  it,  that,  after  he  had  lost  at  least  three 
hundred  officers  and  soldiers  in  attempting  to  take 
It,  be  was  compeiled  to  recommend  it  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Abingdon,  to  send  an  officer  and  some 
troops  to  block  it  up  from  infesting  that  great  road 
into  the  west;  and  himself  prosecuted  his  march  to 
fUlow  the  king. 

In  fiomersetshirey  he  heard  of  great  magazines  of 
all  provisions,  made  for  the  supply  of  the  king's 
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HOOK  armjy  which  were  Beat  every  day  by  alrang  conyojs 
.to  £xeter,  there  to  wait  farther  orders.    To  surprise 


^^^'^*  these  provisions  he  sent  m^or  Carr^  with  five  hun- 
dred horse ;  who  fell  into  the  village  where  the  con- 
voy was,  and  was  very  like  to  have  mastered  them, 
when  sir . Francis  Doddington,  with  a  troop  of  horse» 
and  some  foot  from.  Bridgewater,  came  seasonably,  to 
their  relief;  and  after  a  very  sharp  conflict^  in  which 
two  or  three  good  (Mcers  of  the  king's  were  killed, 
and  among  them  major  Killigrew,  a  very  hopeful 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  gallant  and  most  deserving 
father,  he  totally  routed  the  enemy ;  killed  thirty  or 
forty  upon  the  place ;  and  had  the  pursuit  of  them 
two  or  three  miles ;  in  which  major  Carr,  who  com- 
manded the  party,  and  many  other  oflScers,  were 
taken ;  and  many  others  desperately  wounded ;  and 
recovered  all  that  they  had  taken :  which  sharp  en- 
counters, where  always  many  more  men  are  lost,  than 
are  killed,  or  taken  prisoners,  put  such  a  stop  to 
Middleton's  march,  that  he  was  glad  to  retire  bade 
to  Sherborne,  that  he  might  refresh  the  wearine^^ 
and  recover  the  spirits  of  his  men.  This  was  the  de- 
feat, or  obstruction,  which  the  earl  of  Essex  had  in- 
telligence that  the.  forces  had  met  with  coming  to  his 
relief;  and  which  made  him  despair  of  any  succour 
that  way. 

When  the  earl  found  himself  in  this  condition,  and 
'  that,  within  very  few  days,  he  must  be  viithout  any 
provisions  for  his  army ;  he  resolved,  that  sir  William 
Balfour  should  use  his  utmost  endeavour  to  break 
through  with  his  whole  body  of  horse,  and  to  save 
them  the  best  he  could;  and  then  that  he  himself 
would  embark  his  foot  at  Foy,  and  with  them  escape 
by  sea.    And  two  foot  soldiers  of  the  army,  whermf 
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one  Wa^  a  'Frenkhman,  came  over  irofati  tb^bi,  and  b6o|e. 

VIII 

assured  the  king,  ^'  that  they  intended,  that'  ni^ht, ... 1. 

•*  to  break  through  with  their  horse,  which  were  all  ^^^' 
*'  then  drawn  on  that  side  the  river,  and  town  of 
*'  ListHhiel;  and  that  the  foot  were  to  march  to 
•*  Foy,  where  they  should  be  embarked."  This 
inteUigence  agreed  with  what  they  otherwise  re^ 
ceived,  and  was  believed. as  it  ought  to  be;  and 
thereupon  order  was  given,  **  that  both  armies'*  (for 
that  under  prince  Maurice  was  looked  upon  as  dis-» 
tinci,  and  always  so  quartered)  ^  should  stand  to 
^  their  arms  all  that  night ;  and  if  the  horse  at^ 
^^  tempted  an  escape,  fall  ou  them  from  both  quar* 
"  ters;"  the  passage  between  them,  through  which 
they  must  go,  being  but  a  musket-shot  over ;  and 
they  could  not  avoid  going  very  near  a  very  little 
cottage,  that  was  well  fortified ;  in  which  fifty  mus- 
keteers were  placed.  Advertisement  was  sent  to 
Goring,  and  all  the  horse ;  and  the  orders  renewed, 
which  had  formerly  been  given,  for  the  breaking 
down  the  bridges,  and  cutting  down  the  trees  neat 
the  highway,  to  obstruct  their  passage. 

The  effect  of  ail  this  providence  was  not  such  as 
was  reasonably  to  be  expected.     The  night  gtew 
difk  and  misty^  as  the  enemy  could  wish ;  and  about  Baiibar 
three  in  the  morning,  the  whole  body  of  the  horseeviof 
passed  with  great  silence  between  the  armies,  and^L 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  cottage,  without  so  much  a*  JJJ^g,^^,^^ 
one  musket  discharged  at  them.    At  the  break  ot^^* 
day,  the  horse  were  discovered  marching  over  the 
heath,  beyond  the  relU^h  of  the  foot ;  and  there  was 
iOAy  at  hand  the  earl  of  Cleveland's  brigade,  the 
body  of  the  king^s  horse  being  at  a  greater  distance^ 
That  brigade,  to  which  some  other  troops  which  hfid 
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BOOR  taken  the  idartil  joined,  fdlowed  tiion  in  tlie 

VIII 

.and  killed  sixne,  and  took  more  priaofners: 


^^^*  stronger  parties  of  the  enemy  frequently  turning 
upon  them,  and  the  whole  body  often  muking  a 
stand,  they  were  often  compeUed  to  retire;  yet  fi^ 
k>wed  in  that  manner,  that  they  killed  and  took 
about  a  hundred;  whidi  was  the  greatest  damage 
they  sustained  in  their  whole  mardi.  The  notioe 
and  orders  came  to  Goring,  when  he  was  in  one  of 
his  jovial  exercises ;  which  he  recaved  with  mirth, 
and  slighting  those  who  sent  th»n,  as  men  who  took 
alarms  too  warmly ;  and  he  continued  his  ddiglits, 
till  all  the  enemy's  horse  were  passed  through  his 
quarters;  nor  did  then  pursue  them  in  any  time. 
So  that,  excepting  such  who,  by  the  tiring  of  their 
hoMes,  became  prisoners,  Balfour  continued  Ida 
march  even  to  London,  with  less  loss  or  truuhfe 
than  can  be  imagined,  to  the  infinite  reproach  of  the 
hinges  army,  and  of  ail  his  garrisdns  in  the  way. 
Nor  was  any  man  caHed  in  question  fin*  this  supine 
n^ect ;  it  being  not  thought  fit  to  make  severe  ib- 
quisition  into  the  behaviour  of  the  rest,  when  it  was 
so  notoriously  known,  how  the  siqperior  officer  had 
fidled  in  his  duty. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  horse  were  gone,  the 
eari  drew  all  his  foot  together,  and  qpdtted  Tistithieii 
and  marched  towards  Foy ;  having  left  order  fin*  dK 
breaking  down  that  bridge.  But  his  majesty  himself 
from  his  new  fort  discerned  it,  and  sent  a  eompany 
of  musketeers,  who  quickly  beat  those  that  were  kft; 
and  thereby  preserved  the  farii^e ;  over  which  the 
king  presentiy  marched  to  overtake  the  rear  of  the 
army,  which  marched  so  fiwt,  yet  m  good  order,  fhat 
th^  left  two  demi-<ulverins,  and  two  other  w&f 
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good  gmsBf  and  aome  aimiHimtmi,  to  be  disposed  of  Boofc 
tajr  the  Uog.    That  day  was  spent  in  smart  skir*    ^^"' 


i»iilies,i]iwliich  many  feU;  and  if  tbe  king's  horse  ^^^* 
had  been  more»  whereof  he  had  oi^  two  troops  of 
bds  guards,  (which  did  good  service^)  it  would  have 
proved  a  bloody  day  to  the  enemy.  The  night 
coming  on,  the  king  lay  in  the  field,  his  own  quar^^ 
ten  being  so  near  the  enemy,  that  they  discharged 
many  cannon^hot,  which  fell  within  few  yards  of 
Irittf,  when  he  was  at  supper.  Sunday  being  the  next 
day,  and  the  first  day  of  September,  in  the  moming, 
Butler,  Beutenaat  colond  to  tiie  earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  been  taken  ptisoner  at  Boconnocke,  and  was  dx^ 
chafiged  fat  an  officer  of  the  king's,  came  from  the 
earl  to  desire  a  parley.  As  soon  as  he  was  sent  away,  Th«  eui  of 
the  eail  embarked  himself,  wkh  the  lord  Roberts,  im«tiib 
and  sueh  other  officers  as  he  had  most  kindness  fi)r,^|^;^ 
in  a  veasel  at  Foy ;  and  so  escaped  into  Plymouth  ;^J,^^ 
lewing  all  las  army  of  foot^  cannon,  and  ammunition^ 
to  the  care  of  nmjor  general  flldppon ;  who  wns  to 
make  as  good  conditions  for  tiiem  as  he  could;  and 
irffeer  a  very  short  stoy  in  Pljrmouth,  he  went  on 
board  a  ship  of  the  royal  navy,  that  attended  there; 
aad  was,  within  few  days,  ddivered  at  London; 
when  he  was  receired  without  any  abatement  tf 
tfa«  fespeet  they  had  constantly  paid  him ;  nor  w*s 
it  less  than  tliey  could  hare  shewed  to  him,  if  hei  had 
not  only  brought  back  his  own  army,  but  the  kinf 
himself  likewise  with  him. 

The  king  consented  to  the  pariey ;  upon  whaoh  a  swppon 
ttMiation  was  concluded;  and  hostages  interchanges ditionsibr 
ably  deliTered;  and  then  the  enemy  ssnt  ptopBas.**^*^ 
tions,  sadi  as  upon  ddirery  of  a  strong  fovti&sd 
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BOOK  town,  after  a  handsome  defisnce^  are.  usually  granted. 
^"'"  .But  they  quickly  found  they  were  not  looked  apon 


^^'^^'  as  men  in  that  condition ;  and  so,  in  the  end,  tb^ 
were  contented  to  deliver  up  all  their  cannon ;  which, 
with  the  four  taken  two  or  three  days  before,  were 
eight  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon :  a  hundred  bamds 
of  powder,  with  match  and  bullets  proportionable; 
and  about  six  thousand  arms;  which  being  d<Mae, 
**  the  officers  were  to  have  liberty  to  wear  theb 
**  swords,  and  to  pass  with  their  own  money,  and 
'*  proper  goods ;  and,  to  secure  them  fix>m  plunder, 
**  they  were  to  have  a  convoy  to  Pode,  or  Southamp- 
'*  ton ;  all  their  sick  and  wounded  might  stay  in  Foy 
'^  till  they  were  recovered,  and  then  have  passes  to 
"  Plymouth." 

This .  agreement  was  executed  acccNrdingly,  on 
Monday  the  second  of  Septembar ;  and  though  it 
was  near  the  evenmg  before  all  was  finished^  they 
would  march  away  that  night;  and  ihoi^  all  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  them  from  violence,  yet  first 
at  Listidiiel,  where  they  had  been  long  quartered^ 
and  in  other  towns  through  which  they  hadfonnerfy 
passed,  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  women,  who 
pretended  to  see  their  own  clothes  and  goods  about 
tiiem,  which  they  had  been  plundered  of,  treated 
them  very  rudely,  even  to  stripping  of  some  of  Ae 
soldiers,  and  more  of  their  wives,  who  had  before  be- 
haved themselves  with  great  insolence  in  the  marefa. 
That  night  there  came  about  one  hundred  (tf  them 
to  the  king's  army,  and  of  the  six  thousand,  for  so 
many  marched  out  of  Foy,  there  did  not  a  third  part 
come  to  Southampton ;  where  the  king's  convoy  left 
them ;  to  which  Skippon  gave  a  laige  testimony  uur 
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'  his  hand,  **  that  they  had  canied  tlieiiifi^lves  book 
with  great  civility  towards  them,  and  ^AiUy  oom« 


*•  plied  with  theur  obligation."  ^^^4- 

^  Whilst  the  king  was  ip  the  west,  though  he  hadAiikinat 
left  Oxford  in  a  veiy  iU  state  in  respect  of  provisions  dnrtog  the 
and  fortifications,  and  soldiers,  and  of  the  diflTerent""^;'*^ 
humours  of  those  who  remained  there,  the  toWn  be-> 
ing  AiU  of  lords,  (besides  those  of  the  council,)  and  of 
persons  of  the  best  quality,  with  very  many-ladies^ 
who,  when  not  jdeased  themselves,  kept  others  from 
being  so ;  yet,  in  his  absence,  they  who  were  8oH« 
citous  to  carry  on  his  service,  concurred  and  agreed 
80  well  together,  that  they  jnrevailed  with  the  rest  to 
do  eVay  thing  that  was  necessary.  They  caused 
provisions  of  com  to  be  laid  in,  in  great  proportions ; 
iiseigning  the  public  schools  to  that  purpose;  and 
committing  the  custody  of  them  to  the  owners  of  the 
ewn.  They  had  raised  so  ix^any  volunteers,  that 
their  guards  were  well  kept,  and  there  was  need 
they  should  be  so ;  for  when  both  the  parliament  ar^* 
tkiies  were  before  the  town,  major  general  Brown,  a 
citizen  of  London  of  good  reputation,  and  a  stout 
man,  had  been  left  in  Abingdon  with  a  strong  gar- 
rison;  fit>m  whence,  bdng  superior  in  number, 'he 
infested  Oxford  very  much ;  which  gave  them  the 
more  reason  to  prosecute  the  fortifications ;  which^ 
in  the  most  important  places,  they  brought  to  a  good 
perfection ;  and  when  they  had  no  more  appr^en* 
sion  of  a  siege.  Waller  being  at  a  distance,  and  not 
able  to  foUow  the  king,  and  less  able  to  sit  down  be- 
fote  (h&trd,  they  resolved  to  do  somewhat  to  be 
ttiXked  of 
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B0OR  The  kittg  faad^  befare  hoi  deiMUrtart^  Ibnod  tlHf 
.  ^'"'  were  not  satisfied  with  their  gcmnm^  end  rtry  np^ 
^  ^'^^^  prehensive  of  his  rudeneai^  and  want  of  complaoeiiGy.* 
Upon  the  death  of  sir  William  Penniinati,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Oxford,  to  the  great  satisfiauliaii  of 
all  men,  being  a  very  brave  and  generow  peraon* 
and  who  performed  all  manner  of  ctvilitiea  to  afl 
sorts  of  people,  as  having  had  a  good^  education^  and 
weU  understanding  the  manners  of  the  courts  {Urn 
queen  being  then  in  Oxford,)  her  mi^esty,  who 
thought  herself  the  safer  for  being  under  the  chmtgt 
and  cure  of  a  Roman  catholic,  prevailed  with  iim 
king  to  confer  that  diarge  upon  air  Arthur  Astra; 
who  had  been  at  Beading,  and  had  the  fOTtune  to  he 
very  mudi  esteemed,  whexe  he  was  not  known ;  sod 
very  much  disliked,  ^  where  he  was ;  and  he  waa  by 
tUs  time  too  well  known  at  Oxford,  to  be  bdoved 
by  toy ;  which  the  king  well  undmttood,  and  was 
the  mere  troubled,  because  he  saw  the  prejudioe  was 
universal,  and  with  too  much  renson ;  and  thttefoie 
his  majesty  had  given  an  extraordinary  commissiou 
to  the  lords  of  his  coundl,  to  whose  authofity  he 
was  to  submit,  wfaidi  obliged  him  to  live  with  a 
little  more  respect  towards  them,  then  he  derared  te 
do;  being  a  man  of  a  rough  nature,  and  so  given  uf 
to  an  immoderate  love  of  money,  that  he  cared  not 
by  what  unrighteous  ways  he  exacted  it«  There 
were  likewise  seme  officen  of  name^  who,  baviiy 
then  no  charge  in  the  army,  stayed  in  the  town; 
and  those,  by  the  kii^^s  directiott»  the  lords  disposed 
to  assist  the  governor ;  and  particulariy,  to  take  care 
of  the  several  quarters  of  the  town ;  one  whereof  wis 

"'  complacency.]     iDCompla*  '  good]  very  good 

cency.  «  didUMd*]  detested. 
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migumk  to  emA  of  them:  araong*  them,  ofiiooel  boom 
€^gewfisoDe;  who  Iwyiiig  the  Siig^ybfa  t^^pi^^  '^^' 


Hindera,  had  got  ieave  th^e  to  make  dflTer  of  his    ^^^^ 
semee  to  the  king ;  and  to  that  pmpoie  was  n^wly 
come  from  thence  to  Oxford  3^. 

He  was  in  truth  a  Teiy  extraordinary  man,  of  a 
large  and  very  graoefiil  person,  of  an  honourable  ex^ 
traction,  his  grand&ther  having  been  kn^t  of  tiie 
garter ;  besides  his  great  experience  and  abilities  as 
a  soldier,  which  were  very  eminent,  he  had  very 
great  parts  of  breeding,  beii^  a  very  good  sdiolar  in 
the  pdite  parts  of  learning,  a  great  master  in  the  Spa» 
nish  and  Italian  tongues,  besides  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  which  he  spoke  in  great  perfection ;  having 
•carce  been  in  England  in  twenty  years  befbra  He 
was.  likewise  very  conversant  in  courts ;  having  for 
many  years  been  nmdi  esteemed  in  that  of  the  ardhr 
dake  apod  duchess,  Albert  and  Isabella^  at  Brussels ; 
vhich  was  a  great  and  very  regular  court  at  that 
tiaie ;  so  that  he  deserved  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
wise  and  accomplished  person.  Of  this  gentleman, 
the  loi?ds  of  the  council  had  a  aingidar  esteem,  and 
jconsulted  frequently  with  him,  whilst  th^  Iboked  to 
he  besieged;  and  thought  Oxford  to  be  the  more  se* 
elue  for  his  being  in  it ;  which  rendered  him  so  un<- 
giatefid  to  the  governor,  sir  Arthur,  that  he  crossed 
^m  in  any  thing  he  proposed,  and  hated  him  per^ 
leotly ;  as  they  were  of  natures,  and  manners,  as  di€- 
ftrent  as  men  can  be. 

The  garrison  of  Basing-house,  the  seat  of  the 

i   *  smiMig]  and  aaiotigat  awiseman;  of  whom  iberewiU 

^  to  Oxfoid]  MS.  adds :  and  be  hereafter  more  occasion  to 

was  indeed  a  man  of  extraordi-  enlarge, 
nary  parts,  both  as  a  soldier  and 
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ftooK  marquis  of  WmohesteTf  in  whidi  himsdf 

, L- commanded^  had  been  now  straitly  besieged,  for 

'  ^^-    space  of  aboTe  three  months,  by  a  conjunction  of ) 
ot^e^re.    parfiament  troops  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  un 
iSog^boi!^.  the  command  of  Norton,  Onslow,  Jarvis,  Whitefac 
and  Morlej,  all  colonels  of  regiments,  and 
united  in  this  service  under  the  command  of  Noirti 
a  man  of  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest  fortune  of  all  t 
rest.  It  was  so  dosdj  begirt  before  the  king's  mar 
into  the  west,  and  was  foolced  upon  as  a  place 
such  importance,  that  when  the  king  sent  notice 
Oxford  of  his  resolution  to  march  into  the  west,  t 
council  humbly  desired  his  majesty,  ^  that  he  woa 
**  make  Basing  his  way,  and  thereby  relieye 
which  his  majesty  found  would  have  retarded  1 
march  too  much,  and  mig^t  have  invited  Waller  m 
sooner  to  follow  him;  and  therefore  declined  it 
From  that  time,  the  marquis,  by  frequent  expresses, 
imik)rtuned  the  lords  of  the  council  ^  to  provide,  ii 
^*  some  manner,  for  his  relief;  and  not  to  suffer  his 
^  person,  and  a  place  from  whience  the  rebels  le- 
**  ceived  so  much  prejudice,  to  foil  into  their  hands.' 
The  lady  maitrhioness,  his  wife,  was  then  in  Oxford; 
and  solicited  very  diligently  the  timely  preservatimi 
of  her  husband ;  which  made  eveiy  body  desire  to 
gratify  her,  being  a  lady  of  great  honour  and  aUi. 
anoe,  as  sister  to  the  earl  of  Bssex,  and  to  the  lady 
marchioness  of  Hertford;  who  was  likewise  in  the 
town,  and  engaged  her  husband  to  take  this  business 
to  heart:  and  all  the  Roman  catholics,  who  were 
numerous  in  the  town,  looked  upon  themselves  as 
concerned  to  contribute  all  they  oouM  to  the  good 
work,  and  so  offered  to  list  themselves  and  their  ser- 
vants in  the  service. 
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I  The  council,  both  upon  pvMic  and  pnvAlk  mo-  boor 
was  very  heartily  disposed  to  effect  it;  and.   ^"^' 


several  conferences  together,  and  with  the  offi-  *^^* 
;  in  all  which  the  governor  too  reasonably  op- 
the  design,  <<  as  full  of  more  difficulties,  and 
b  liable  to  greater  damages,  than  any  soldier,  who 
|i  understood  command,  would  expose  himself  and 
ithe  king's  service  to;''  and  protested,  <<  that  he 
"would  not  suffer  any  of  the  small  garrison  that 
I*  was  under  his  charge  to  be  hazarded  in  the  at- 
¥  tempt."  It  was  very  true.  Basing  was  near  forty 
niles  from  Oxford,  and,  in  the  way  between  them, 
the  enemy  had  a  strong  garrison  of  horse  and  foot  at 
Abingdon,  and  as  strong  at  Reading,  whose  horse 
every  day  visited  all  the  highways  near,  besides  a 
body  of  horse  and  dragoons  quartered  at  Newbury ; 
so  that  it  appeared  to  most  men  hardly  possiUe  to 
send  a  party  to  Basing,  and  impossible  for  that  party 
to  return  to  Oxford,  if  they  should  be  aUe  to  get  to 
Basing:  yet  new  importunities  from  the  marquis, 
with  a  positive  declaration,  *^  that  he  could  not 
*^  defend  it  above  ten  days,  and  must  thai  submit  to 
^  the  wprst  conditions  the  rebels  were  like  to  grant 
f<  to  his  person,  and  to  his  religion ;"  and  new  in* 
stances  from  his  lady  prevailed  with  the  lords  to  en^ 
ter  upon  a  new  consultation ;  in  which  the  govemcMr 
persisted  in  his  old  resolution,  as  seeing  no  cause  to 
change  it. 

In  this  debate  colonel  Oage  declared,  *^  that 
**  though  he  thought  the  service  full  of  hazard, 
'^  especially  for  the  return ;  yet  if  the  lords  would^ 
^  by  listing  their  own  servants,  persuade  the  gentle- 
^*  men  in  the  town  to  do  the  like,  and  engt^  their 
"^  own  persons,  whereby  a  good  troop  or  two  of  horse 
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BOOK  <<  migllt  be  rabed,  {vqfon  wUch  the  priiiGiiiii  de- 
^^^^   .<<  pendence  must  fae»)  he  wobld  wiUiDgly,  if  tbm 


1644,  <c  ^pece  nobody  dse  thought  fitter  for  it»  undertake 
<<  the  conduct  of  them  hunaelf ;  and  hqped  he  should 
^  give  a  good  account  of  it:"  which  being  offsred 
vitfa  great  cheerfufaieis  by  a  peraon^  €i  whose  pru* 
deuce,  as  well  as  courage^  they  had  a  full  Gaafid6iice» 
ttey  an  resdved  to  do  the  utmost  that  was  in  their 
flower  to  make  it  ^ectaaL 

•  There  was  about  this  time,  by  the  surrender  of 
Qnenknd-house,  (which  could  not  possibly  be  hn^fer 
defetided,  the  whole  structure  being  beaten  down 
kgr  tbe  cannon,)  the  regiment  of  cobnel  Hawkins 
macdied  into  Oxford,  amounting  to  near  three  hun^ 
dred ;  to  whidi  as  many  others  joined  as  made  it  up 
four  hundred  men.  The  lords  mounted  tiutir  seiw 
vants  upon  their  own  hones;  and  th^,  with  tke 
TrtuntJBeri,  who  frankly  listed  thansdves,  amounted 
to  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  very  good  horse, 
allr  put  under  the  command  of  colonel  William  Wdb^ 
an  exoeilent  officer,  bred  up  in  Fbndan  in  seme 
eamlrtion  with  colonel  Qage;  and  who,  upon  the 
tatholic  interest,  was  at  this  time  contraited  to  serre 
under  him.  With  this  smaU  party  finr  so  gyeat  an 
action,  Gage  marched  out  of  Oxford  in  the  beginnu^ 
of  the  n^t ;  and,  by  the  momiii^,  reai^ed  the  place 
where  he  intended  to  refresh  himsdf  and  his  teoopa; 
which  was  a  wood  near  Wallingford ;  from  iHmce 
he  despatched  an  express  to  sir  WiOuim  Ogl^  go^ 
vemor  of  Winchester;  who  had  made  a  promiae  to 
the  lords  of  the  council,  **  that,  whensoever  Aey 
'^wottld  endeavour  the  raising  of  the  si^^  before 
<^Basi]^,  he  would  send  one  hundred  horse  and 
^  three  hundred  foot  out  of  his  gani:isQn,.for  Arir 
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f  attd  a  {MWinptita  upm  ibk  $Sd  Urm  book 
the  prindpal  motive  for  the  undflrtakiDg :  and  la  hf^    ^^^ 
was  directed^  at  what  hour  ia  the  mormog  his  party    '^^' 
should  £dl  into  Baaing  paik,  in  the  rear  of  the  le^ 
bds'  4|uarter8 ;  whilst  Gage  himself  would  fall  en  the 
other  side;  the  marquis  being  desired  at  the  same 
time  to  make  frequent  sallies  from  the  house. 

After  some  hours  of  refreshment  in  the  mornings 
and  sending  this  ^qnress  to  Winchester,  the  troopa 
maibhed  through  by-lanes  to  Aldermaston^  a  village 
out  of  any  great  road ;  where  they  intended  to  take 
more  rest  that  nigfat.  Th^  had  marched,  from  the 
time  they  left  Oxford,  with  orange*tawny  scarft  and 
ribhtms,  that  they  might  be  taken  for  the  parliament  ' 
scddiers ;  and  hoped,  by  that  artifice,  to  have  passed 
imdisoovered  even  to  the  afiptoaidi  upon  the  besicg« 
en.  But  the  party  of  horse  which  was  sent  before 
to  AUermaston,  found  there  some  of  the  parliament 
luHM,  and,  fbi^etting  their  orange-tawny  scarfi,  fell 
upon  them ;  and  killed  some,  and  took  six  or  seven 
prisoners ;  whereby  the  secret  was  discovered,  and 
notice  quickly  sent  to  Basing  of  the  approaching 
danger ;  which  accident  made  their  stay  shMter  at 
that  village  than  was  intended,  and  than  the  weari*  - 
ness  of  the  sddi^s  required.  About  eleven  of  the 
dock,  they  begun  their  march  .agmn ;  which  they 
eontinued  all  that  night ;  the  horsemen  often  alight- 
ing, that  the  foot  might  ride,  and  others  taking 
numy  of  them  behind  them ;  however  they  could 
not  bat  be  ^ctremely  weary  and  surbated. 
:  Between  four  and  five  of  the  dock  on  Wednesday 
moaming,  it  having  been  Moaday  night  that  they  hit 
Chdbrd,  they  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Basing ;  where 
an  oBfep,  sent  frmn  sir  William  Ogle,  o^ae  to  them 
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BOOK  to  let  tlieih  know,  '*  that  he  durst  not  send  his  iacoom 

VIII,  .  . 

"  so  far,  in  regard  many  of  the  enemy's  hoiselaj  be- 


I644»  u  i^^n  Winchester  and  Basing."  This  broke  all 
the  colonel's  measures ;  and»  since  there  was  no  re- 
ceding,  made  him  change  the  whole  method  of  iiis 
proceedings ;  and,  instead  of  dividing  his  forces,  and 
falling  on  in  several  places,  as  he  meant  to  have  done 
if  the  Winchester  forces  had  complied  with  their  ob- 
ligation, or  if  his  march  had  been  undiscovered,  he 
resolved  now  to  faE  on  jointly  with  all  his  body  in 
one  place ;  in  order  to  which,  he  commanded  the 
men  to  be  ranged  in  battalions;  and  rid  to  eveiy 
squadron,  giving  them  such  words  as  were  proper  to 
tiie  occasion ;  which  no  man  could  more  pertinently^ 
deliver,  or  with  a  better  grace :  he  commanded  eveiy. 
man  to  tie  a  white  tape  ribbon,  or  handkerchief 
above  the  elbow  of  their  ri^t  arm ;  and  gave  them 
the  word  St.  Creorge ;  which  was  the  sign  and  the 
ivard  that  he  had  sent  before  to  the  marquis,  lest  in 
his  saHies  their  men,  foe  want  of  distinction,  might 
fall  foul  of  each  other. 

Thus  they  mardied  towards  the  house^  cokaoA 
Web  leading  the  right  wing,  and  lieutenant  cdond 
Bunkly  the  left  of  the  horse ;  and  Gage  himself  the 
foot.  They  had  not  marched  far,  when  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  large  campaign  field,  upon  a  little  rising  of 
an  hiU,  they  discerned  a  body  of  five  comets  of  horse 
very  full,  standing  in  very  good  order,  to  receive 
them.  But  before  any  impression  could  be  made 
upon  them,  the  colonel  must  pass  between  two 
hedges  lined  very  thick  with  musketeers;  firom 
whom  the  horse  very  courageously  bore  a  smart  vol- 
hjt  and  then  charged  the  enemy's  horse  so  gattantl^, 
thaty  after  a  shorter: resistance  than  was  expected 
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from  the  known  courage  of  Norton^  thongh  many*  of  boo  ic 

his  men  fell,  they  gave  ground ;  and  at  last  plainly r^ 

run  to  a  safe  jiace,  beyond  which  they  could  not  be    ^^^'^' 

pursued.    The  foot  disputed  the  business  mudi  bet^ 

ter,  and  being  beaten  from  hedge  to  hedge,  retired 

into  their  quarters  and  works ;  which  they  did  not 

abandon  in  less  than  two  hours ;  and  then  a  free  en* 

trance  into  the  house  was  gained  on  that  side,  where 

the  odonel  only  stayed  to  salute  the  marquis,  and  to 

put  in  the  ammunition  he  had  brought  with  him ; 

which  was  only  twelve  barrels  of  powder,  and  twelve 

hundred  weight  of  match ;  and  immediately  marched 

with  his  horse  and  foot  to  Basingstoke,  a  good  mar<^ 

ket-town  two  miles  from  the  house;  leaving  one 

hundred  foot  to  be  led,  by  some  officers  of  the  gar^ 

rison,  to  the  town  of  Basing,  a  village  but  a  mile 

distant.    In  Basingstoke  they  found  store  of  wheat, 

malt,  oats,  salt,  bacon,  cheese,  and  butter ;  as  much 

of  which  was  all  that  day  sent  to  the  house,  as  they 

.  eoiild  find  carts  or  horses  to  transport,  together  with 

fourteen  barrels  of  powder,  and  some  muskets,  and 

forty  or  fifty  head  of  cattle,  with  above  one  hundred 

sheep :  whilst  the  other  party,  that  went  to  Basing 

tawn,  beat  the.  enekny  that  was  quartered  there,  after 

having  killed  forty  or  fifty  of  them ;  some  fled  into 

the  church,  where  they  were  quickly  taken  prisoners; 

and,  among  them,  two  captains,  Jarvise  and  Jepbson, 

the  two  eldest  sons  of  two  of  the  greatest  rebels  of 

that  country,  and  both  heirs  to  good  fortunes,  who 

were  carried  prisoners  to  Basing-house ;  the  rest, 

who  besieged  that  side,  being  fled  into  a  strong  fort 

which  they  had  raised  in  the  pack.    The  colond 

spent  that  and  the  next  day  in  sending  afl  manner. of 

provisions  into  the  house ;  and  then,  reasonably  oom.T 
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)looii  pmting  dmt  thd  gHrriBon  was  wdl  proirided  Ibr  two 
^"'*  .monthB,  he  tfaouglit  of  his  retreat  to  Oxfi»d:  wfaidi 


'^^-  it  WW  tone  to  do:  fin*  besides  that  Nortoo  had 
dnwn  all  his  men  together^  who  had  beai  dismayed, 
with  all  the  troops  which  lay  quartered  within  any 
distance,  and  appeared  within  sight  of  the  haoae 
more  numerous  and  gay  than  before,  as  if  he  meant 
to  be  revenged  before  they  parted ;  he  was  likewise 
wdl  informed  by  the  persons  he  had  employed,  that 
the  enemy  firom  Abingdon  had  lodged  themselves  at 
Aldermaston,  and  those  from  Reading  and  Newtniry, 
fai  two  other  villages  upon  the  river  Kennet;  over 
which  he  was  to  pass. 

Hereupon,  that  he  might  take  away  the  appie* 
faoision  that  he  meant  suddenly  to  depart,  he  sent 
out  orders,  which  he  was  sure  would  come  into  Hxt 
enemy's  hands,  to  two  or  three  villages  neact  the 
house,  ^  that  they  should,  by  the  next  day  noon, 
^  send  such  proportions  of  com  into  Basing^hooae^ 
^  as  were  mentioned  in  the  warrants;  upon  pain,  if 
**  they  failed  by  the  tmie,  to  have  a  thousand  hone 
**  and  dragoons  sent  to  fire  the  towns."  This  benig 
done,  and  all  his  men  drawn  together  about  deven 
of  the  clock  at  night,  Thutsday  the  second  night  a^ 
ter  he  came  thither,  the  marquis  giving  him  two  or 
tihcree  guides  who  knew  the  country  exactfy,  he 
marched  from  Basing  without  sound  of  dnnn  or 
trumpet,  and  passed  the  Kennet,  undiscovered,  by  a 
ford  near  a  bridge  which  the  enemy  had  fatoke 
down ;  and  thereby  thought  they  had  secured  that 
passage;  the  horse  taking  the  foot  en  enmpe;  and 
then,  marching  by-ways,  hi  the  morning  they  like- 
wise passed  over  the  Thames,  at  a  ford  little  more 
than  a  mile  teem  Reafing;  and  so  escaped  the  ene- 
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Mjr,  and  got  before  nigfat  to  WeDkigford;  wkoeie  he  9<M« 
mtcfBwdif  tested^  and  refreshed  fab  men  that  nighty  ^^^' 


and  the  ne&t  daj  arrived  safe  at  Oxford;  having  ^^^ 
leat  only  two  captains^  and  two  or  throe  other  geoi 
tlemen,  and  common  men ;  in  all  to  the  number  of 
devim ;  and  forty  or  fifty  wounded^  but  not  danger- 
oiidy.  What  number  the  enemy  lost  could  not  be 
known ;  b«t  it  was  believed  they  lost  many,  besides 
aibove  one  hundbred  prisoners  that  were  taken ;  and 
it  was  coitfessed,  by  enmnies  as  weH  as  Mends,  that 
it  was  as  soldieriy  an  action  as  had  been  performed 
in  the  war  on  either  side ;  and  redounded  very  nwch 
to  the  reputation  of  the  commander. 

The  next  day  after  the  army  of  Essex  was  gfme, 
and  dissolved^  the  king  returned  to  his  quarters  at 
Bocomaocke,  and  stayed  thore  only  a  day  to  refresh 
fais  mad ;  having  sent^  the  day  before,  Greenvil,  with 
the  CkMmish  horse  and  foot,  towards  Plymouth^  to 
join  with  Goring  in  the  pomiit  of  Balfour,  and  Hwt 
body  of  horse ;  whidi,  by  passing  over  the  bridge 
near  fielt-ash,  they  might  easily  have  done.  But  he 
slackened  his  march  that  he  might  possess  SaH-ash^ 
whidt  the  eaany  had  quitted,  and  left  therem 
eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  with  smne  arms  and  am« 
smdtiOB ;  wfaid^  together  with  the  town,  was  not 
worOi  Iris  unwarrantable  stay.  This  kept  him  firam 
jtisaDgwitki  Goring ;  who  theneby,  and  for  want  of 
those  foot,  exensed  his  not  fighting  with  Balfour 
wAen  he  was  within  distance ;  but  contented  him* 
self  with  sendii^  a  commanded  party  to  follow  his 
sear;  and  in  that  too  ei^er  a  pursuit,  captain  Sa^. 
nsiel  Wainmaas,  a  yomg  man  of  extraonfinary  parts 
and  expectation,  the  son  of  a  vary  wise  and  43mihicnt 
ftther,,was  last^te  the  hnrepanUfe  dainageofaiio^ 
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^^^^  .governed  maieht  passed  aboverone  hulidled  itiife^4llp 


^^^^  the  king's  quarters,  as  hatb  been  saidbefbre,  WkiM 
out  any  considerable  loss,  to  a  place  of  safety  withni 
their  own.in^ecincts.  -''n 

The  fear  and  apprehension  of  the  enemy  wasiMy 
sooner  over,  than  the  murmur  begun,  *'  that  thftf 
*'  king  had  been  persuaded  to  grant  too  good  j 
**  tions  to  that  body  of  foot ;  and  that  he  might 
'*  have  forced  them  to  have  submitted  to  hja*  mcroy^ 
^  as  wdl  as  to  have  laid  down  their  arms ;  andrsi* 
^  haire  made  both  officers  and  soldiers  to  beeome' 
^^  prisoners  of  war :  by  which  th^  enemy  would*  not' 
^^have  been  able  so  soon  to  have  raised. anotlier 
^  army."    But  they  who  undertone  to  cenMM'thak' 
action,  how  great  a  number  soever  they  wme,  dUT 
not  at. all  understand  the  present  temper  aad«^« 
stitution  of  the  king's  army;  which  then  wa»  iok 
near  so  st^ng  as  it  was  laeputed  to  be.    Wfaai^er 
it  might  have  done  by  a  biask  and  vigorous  attempsn 
when  it  first  enteved  Comwalii^  which  was- «  Him* 
beginning  of  August,  and  when  a  party  of  hit  wumi 
jeaty's horse  surprised  and  seind  the  ewlofiBfldexli' 
own  lieutenant  odionel,  and  many  other  oftcom  wA\ 
name  at  Beeannocke,  before  his  majesty  waa  snan^- 
pected  to  be  in  any  near  distance :  I  say,  vfbsAemait 
might  have  been  then  done^  in  thai  ceiisii»natiMm< 
the  enemy  was  tlren  in,  the  case  was  veiy  mucbaU 
tered  in  the  beginning  of  September,  when  theort 
tides  were  made ;  and  when  the  number  of  thafoot 
who  laid  down  their,  arms  was  in  truth  superior  to 
those  of  the  king's^  (as  it  will  appear  anon,)  when 
his  army  marched  out  of  iComwalL     The  oversight, 
which  was  a  great  one,  was  on  the  other  side^  when 
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their  boi*  broke  throu^.  If  they  had  then  known,  hook 
and  it  was  hardly  possible  they  should  not  know  it». 


that  all  the  king's  horse»  his  guard  only  excepted,  ^^^* 
iirere  at  that  time  quarta-ed  behind  them,  about  St. 
Blase,  their  foot  might  very  well  have  marched  away 
ynrith  their  horse,  their  cannon  only  being  left  be^ 
faind,  and  having  got  but  four  or  five  hours  before 
^rhich  they  might  easily,  and  as  undiscaned  have 
done,  the  king's  army  in  the  condition  and  state  it 
"WBB  in,  naked  and  unshod,  would  through  those  en- 
dosed  parts,  narrow  lanes,  and  deep  ditches,  in  De- 
von and  Somerset,  have  been  able  to  have  done 
them  little  h«*m :  besides  the  king  very  well  knew 
at  the  time  the  articles  were  made,  that  Middleton, 
notwithstanding  all  his  afironts,  was  then  come  to 
Tiverton ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
his  majesty,  in  those  condescensions,  proceeded  with 
DO  less  prudence  than  clemency. 

After  this  great  success, '  the  king  thought  fit  to  The  idn^ 
renew  his  offer  of  peace;  and  sent  a  message  to  themettag« 
tiro  houses  of  parliament,  to  desire  that  there  might  ^^i*^*^ 
be   a  treaty  to  that  purpose;  which  message  was 
sent  by  a  trumpet  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  after  his  re- 
pair to  London,  to  be  delivered  by  him,  of  which 
there  was  no  consideration  taken  in  three  months 
after  the  receipt  of  it.     This  done,  the  king  was 
persuaded,  in  his  way  (as  it  was  not  much  out  of  it) 
to  look  upon  Plymouth ;  for  so  far  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  Cornish  troops,  how  impatient  so- 
ever they  were  to  be  at  their  harvest,  would  attend 
him :  and  if  he  could,  by  appearing  before  it,  be- 
come master  of  it,  which  was  not  thought  impro- 

'  great  suooess*]  victory, 
VOL..  IV.  O  O 
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BOOK  baUe,  he  might  ^  retuni  to  Oxford  in  great 

.and  leave  the  west  throughly  reduced;   for  tia 


1644.  Lyoie  could  not  hold  out»  and  he  might  be  sure  to 
carry  an  army  with  him  strongly  recruited ;  but  if 
it  proved  not  a  work  of  ease  and  expedition,  be 
might  proceed  in  his  march  without  farther  staj; 
and  he  quickly  found  it  necessary  to  do  so ;  having 
sent  a  summons  to  the  town,  and  received  a  mde 
answer  to  it :  for  the  earl  of  Essex  had  left  the  Icri 
Roberts  governor  in  that  town;  a  man  of  a  sov 
and  surly  nature,  a  great  opini&tre,  and  one  wIm 
must  be  overcome  before  he  would  believe  that  iie 
could  be  so.  The  king,  finding  no  good  oould  be 
done  with  him,  and  that  the  reducing  tbe  towi 
would  require  some  time,  pursued  his  former  : 


TbekiDg  tion,  and  marched  away;  having  committed  the 
Ricbard  blocking  up  of  Plymouth  to  sir  Richard  Greenvil^A 
biodcTp  ^  man  who  had  been  bred  a  soldier,  and  of  g^reat  ex* 
Plymouth,  pectation,  but  of  greater  promises ;  having  with  all 
manner  of  assurance  undertaken  to  take  the  ton 
by  Christmas,  if  such  conditions  might  be  performed 
to  him,  all  which  were  punctually  complied  with; 
whilst  he  made  his  quarters  as  far  as  ever  they  had 
been  formerly  from  the  town;  b^inniog  his  war 
first  upon  his  wife,  who  had  been  long  in  possessioa 
of  her  own  fortune,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  in  chan- 
cery, many  years  before  the  troubles;  and  seiziiig 
upon  all  she  had,  and  then  making  himself  master 
of  all  their  (estates  who  were  in  the  service  of  the 
parliament,  without  doing  any  thing  of  importance 
upon  the  town;  only  upon  the  first  message  be^ 
tween  the  lord  Roberts  and  him,  there  arose  m 

*  migbl]  would 
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mikrul  a  ndsundentandiDg,  that  there  was  never  ci^  book 
♦fflty  or  quarter  obserred  between  them ;  but  such .  ^"'* 


were  tidteh  on  either  side^  were  put  to  tM    ^^^^* 
dwtdvd,  or,  wiiich  was  worse,  to  the  halter. 

fiiince  there  will  be  often  occasion  to  mention  this 
gentleman,  sir  Richard  Ghreenvil,  in  the  ensuing  dis* 
course,  and  because  many  men  beHeyed^  that  he  wai 
hardlj  dealt  with  in  the  next  year,  where  all  the 
proceedings  win  be  set  down  at  large,  it  will  not  be 
ilflfit,  in  this  place,  to  say  somewhat  of  him,  and  of 
the  manner  and  merit  of  his  entering  into  the  kinged 
service  some  months  before  the  time  we  are  now 
uplita.  He  was  of  a  very  ancient  and  worthy  family 
in  Cornwall,  which  had,  in  several  ages,  produced 
men  of  great  courage,  and  very  signal  in  their  flde^ 
fity  to,  and  service  of,  the  crown ;  and  was  himself 
younger  brother  (though  iii  his  nature,  or  humour, 
tfot  of  kin  to  him)  to  the  brave  sir  Bevil  Greenvil^ 
ndio  so  courageously  lost  his  life  in  the  batde  of 
I^ansdown.  Befaig  a  younger  brother,  and  a  vety 
young  man,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries  to 
learn  the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  himself  under  the  greatcM;  general  of  that 
age,  prince  Maurice,  in  ^  the  regiment  of  my  lord 
Vere,  who  was  general  of  all  the  English.  In  tfaa* 
service  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  courage, 
and  a  diligent  officer,  in  the  quality  of  a  captain,  to 
which  he  attained  after  few  years'  service.  About 
ibis  time,  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  James,  the 
wM  broke  out  between  England  and  Spain ;  and  in 
the  expedition  to  Cales,  this  gentleman  served  as  a 
mi^dr  to  a  regiment  of  foot^  and  continued  in  th< 

*»  either  side]  either  side  between  them  <"  in]  and  in 

o  o  2 
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BOOK  same  command,  in  the  war  that  aoob  after  foQawod 
_Z!!!!l. against  France;  and,  at  the  Isle  of  Rhee, inajniiateil 
1644.  himself  into  the  very  good  grace  of  the  duke  oC 
Buckingham,  who  was  the  general  in  that  invasion; 
and  after  the  unfortunate  retreat  from  thence,  was 
made  colonel  of  a  regiment  with  general  approba- 
tion,  and  as  an  officer  that  well  deserved  it. 

His  credit  every  day  increased  with  the  duke; 
wh6y  out  of  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  as  a  most 
generous  person  he  was,  resolved  to  raise  .his  for-* 
time ;  towards  the  beginning  whereof,  by  his  couu^ 
tenance  and  solicitation,  he  prevailed  with  a  lidi 
widow  to  marry  him,  who  had  been  a  lady  of  extrar 
ordinary  beauty,  which  she  had  not  yet  out^ved; 
and  though  she  had  no  great  dower  by  her  bus- 
band,  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  yet 
she  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own^  near  Ply* 
mouth ;  and  was  besides  very  rich  in  a '  personal 
estate,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  richest  match.^ 
of  the  west.  This  lady,  by  the  duke's  credit,  sir 
Richard  Greenvil  (for  he  was  now  made  a  knight 
and  baronet)  obtained ;  and  was  thereby  possessed 
of  a  plentiftil  estate  upon  the  borders  of  his  own 
country ;  where  ^  his  own  &mily  had  great  credH 
and  authority.  The  war  being  quickly  ^  at  an  oad, 
and  he  deprived  of  his  great  patron,  had  nothing 
now  to  depend  upon  but  the  fortune  of  his  wife; 
which,  though  ample  enough  to  have  supported  the 
expense  a  person  of  his  quality  ought  to  have  made, 
was  not  large  enough  to  satisfy  his  vanity  and  am- 
bition;  nor  so  great,  as  he,  upon  common  reports, 
had  promised  himself  by  her.    By  not  being  enou^ 
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jriteiu«d  With  her  fbrtune,  he  grew  leas  pleased  wkh.  book 

ld»  wife*,  who,  bemg  a  woman  of  a  haughty  and — 

imperioas  nature,  and  of  a  wit  superior  to  his,  quick*  ^  ^^^' 
ly' resented  the  disrespect  she  received  from  him; 
and  in  no  degree  studied  to  make  herself  easy  to 
Mtn.  After  some  years  spent  together  in  these  do- 
mestic unsociable  contestations,  in  which  he  pos- 
seliBed  himself  of  all  her  estate,  as  the  sole  master  of. 
it,  without  allowing  her,  out  of  her  own,  any  com- 
petency for  herself,  and  indulged  to  himself  aU  those 
lieences  in  her  own  house,  which  to  women  are  most 
gt^rouSf  she  found  means  to  withdraw  herself  from 
bim ;  and  was  with  all  kindness  received  into  that 
family,  in  which  she  had  before  been  married,  and 
was  always  very  much  respected. 

Her  absence  was  not  ingrateful  to  him,  till  the 
tenants  refused  to  pay  him  any  more  rent,  and  he 
{blind  himsdf  on  a  sudden  deprived  of  her  whole 
estate,  which  was  all  he  had  to  live  upon:  for  it 
appeared  now,  that  she  had,  before  her  marriage 
with  hitn,  settled  her  entire  fortune  so  absolutely 
upon  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  that  the  present  right  was 
itihim,  and  he  required  the  rents  to  be  paid  to  him« 
T%is  begot  >^  a  suit  in  the  chancery  between  sir  Ri- 
chard Greenvil  and  the  then  earl  of  Suffolk,  before 
the  lord  Coventry,  who  found  the  conveyances  in 
law  to  be  so  firm,  that  he  could  not  only  not  relieve 
air  Richard  Greenvil  in  equity,  but  that  in  justice 
he  must  decree  the  land  to  the  earl ;  which  he  did. 
This  very  sensible  mortification  transported  him  so 
much,  that,  being  a  man  who  used  to  speak  very 
bitterly  of  those  he  did  not  love,  after  all  endea* 
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BOOK  vours  to  have  enirajMd  the  eaul  in  a:  penoilid 

VIII.  — o-^  X- 


.he  revenged  himself  upon  him  in  midi  opptOlniovi 


^  ^'^^*  language,  as  the  government  and  justice  of  that  tine 
would  not  permit  to  pass  unpunished ;  and  the  eool 
appealed  tar  reparation  to  the  court  of  star^diambor ; 
where  sir  Richard  was  decreed  to  pay  three  tfaouaiHid 
pounds  for  damages  to  him ;  and  was  likewise  fined 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  to  the  king ;  who 
gave  the  fine  likewise  to  the  earl :  so  that  sir  Bichard 
was  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet  in  eveou* 
tkm  for  the  whole  six  thousand  pounds;  which  aft 
that  time  was  thought  by  all  men  to  be  a  very  se- 
vere and  rigorous  decree^  and  drew  a  general  com* 
passion  towards  the  unhappy  gentleman. 

After  he  had  endured  many  years  of  strict  imim- 
sonment,  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the  late 
troubles,  he  made  his  escape  out  of  the  prison ;  and 
transporting  himself  beyond  the  seas,  remained  tbere 
till  the  parliament  was  called  that  produced  so  many 
miseries  to  the  kingdom;  and  when  he  heard  that 
many  decrees  which  had  been  made,  in  that  tinie» 
by  the  court  of  star-chamber,  were  repealed,  and  the 
persons  grieved,  absolved  from  those  penalties^  be 
likewise  returned,  and  petitioned  to  have  hia  cause 
heard ;  for  which  a  comnuttee  waa  appointed ;  hut 
befdre  it  could  be  brought  to  any  conohiskm,  the  le* 
hellion  broke  out  in  Ireland.  Among  the  first  troopt 
that  were  raised,  and  transported  fiir  the  suppvessiGB 
thereof,  by  the  parliament,  (to  whom  the  king  had 
unhappily  committed  the  prosecution  of  iC^)  m  Bi- 
chard  Greenvil,  upon  the  fame  of  being  a  good  offi- 
cer, was  sent  over  with  a  very  good  troop  of  hoiae; 
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msk^  Dugor  of  the  eaii  of  Leictrter's  own  regiment  book 

of  horse,  and  was  very  much  esteemed  by  him,  and 1-^ 

the  more  by  the  parUament,  finr  the  signal  acts  of   ^^^' 
craelty  he  did  every  day  commit  upon  the  Irish; 
which  were  of  so  many  kinds  upon   both  sexes, 
yoang  and  old,  hanging  old  men  who  were  bedrid, 
because  thejr  would  not  discover  where  their  money 
was,  that  he  believed  they  had ;  and  old  women, 
sraae  of  quality,  after  he  had  plundered  them,  and 
ftnnd  less  than  he  expected ;  that  they  can  hardly 
be  believed,  though  notoriously  known  to  be  true. 
'   After  the  cessation  was  made  in  Ireland,  he  pre- 
tended  that  his  conscience  would  not  give  him  leave 
to  stay  there,  and  was  much  the  more  welcome  to 
the  parliament,  for  declaring  so  heartily  against  that 
cessation ;  and  sir  William  WaUer  being  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  to  make  his  expedition  into  the 
west,  after  the  battle  of  Alresford,  sir  Richard  Green- 
vil  was  either  commended  to  him,  or  invited  by  him, 
to  command  the  horse  under  him ;  which  he  cheerfully 
accepted,  not  without  many  insinuations,  how  much 
his  interest  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  would  ad- 
vance thdrs.     He  received  from  the  parliament  a 
great  sum  of  money,  for  the  making  his  equipage; 
ia  which  he  always  affected  more  than  ardinary 
kstre;  and  sir  William  Waller  communicated  to 
him  all  his  designs,  with  the  ground  and  foundation 
tf  them,  as  to  an  entire  friend,  and  an  officer  of  that 
eminence^  by  ^  whose  advice  he  meant  to  govern  his 
own  conduct. 

-  His  first  and  fnincipal  design  was  to  surprise  Ba- 
sing-hottse^  by  a  correspondence  with  the  lord  Ed- 
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^^'^^'  to  be.  Fori  the  better  escecoiiiim  of  thisywJBi^^ 
Greenvil  was  sent  before  with  a  body  of  the  hms^ 
that  all  things  might  be  well  disposed,  and  pvepavsd 
against  the  time  Waller  himself  should  oome  to  ium. 
He  aiq[K)inted  a  rendezvous  for  the  hocse  at  Bagshaft*. 
and  the  same  day  marched  out  of  London  onlj  witfa 
his  equipage ;  which  was  very  noble ;  a  coach  and 
six  horses,  a  waggon  and  six  horses,  many  led  honest 
and  many  servants :  with  those,  when  he  came  te 
Stanes,  he  left  the  Bagdiot-road^  and  marckod  tdi- 
rectly  to  Reading,  where  the  lung's  garrison  tfaes 
was;  and  thence,  without  dday,  to  Oxford^  when 
he  was  very  graciously  received  by  the  king,  and  tite- 
more,  because  he  was  not  expected.  He  conuMiii^ 
cated  then  to  the  king  the  whole  design  ci  the  sur- 
prise of  Basing ;  upon  whidi  the  king  sent  an  exi* 
press  immediately  to  the  marquis,  with  all  the  paiw 
ticular  informations ;  who  thereupon  seized  upon  his 
brother,  and  the  other  consi»rators ;  who  confessed 
all»  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  correspondence 
and  combination,  i  The  marquis  prevailed  with  the 
king,  that  he  might  only  turn  his  brotlier  out  of  the 
garrison,  after  justice  was  done  upon  his  complices. 
This  very  happy  and  seasonable  discovery  preserved 
that  important  place ;  which,  without  it,  had  infalli- 
bly been  lost  within  few  days,  and-  therefore  could 
not  but  much  endear  the  person  of  the  disoov^ner ; 
upon  whom  the  parliament  thundered  out  all  those 
rq)roaches,  which  his  deserting  them  in  such  a  man-* 
ner  was  liable  to;  and  denounced  all  those  jud^-* 
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lyiN^ho,  they  thoaght,  had  done  tbem  most  mis--  ^^^' 
chaef^  or  against  whom  thej  were  most  incensed : 
#h]ch  was  all  the  excuse  he  could  make  for  his  se^ 
TOre'^  proceedings  against  those  of  their  party,  who 
fiU  into  his  hands  afterwards  where  he  commanded. 

From  Oxford  he  went  quickly  into  the  west,  be- 
fi>re  he  had  any  oommand  there ;  declaring  that  he 
would  assist  colonel  Digby ;  who,  upon  prince  Mau-» 
nce's*  departure  from  thence  with  his  army,  was  left 
toi 'block  up  Plymouth;  which  he  did  with  much 
ontago  ond'soldierly  ability.  1V>°  him  he  had  let- 
ters fk>iB  the  king,  that  he  should  put  sir  Richard 
Ghooenvil  into  the  possession  of  his  wife's  estate^  that 
lay  within  his  quarters,  and  which  was  justly  liable 
to  a  sequestration  by  her  living  in  London,  and  be- 
iag  too  zealously  of  that  party ;  which  the  colonel 
punctnidly  did.  And  so  he  came,  aft;er  so  many 
years,  to  be  again  possessed  of  all  that  estate :  which 
was  what  he  most  set  his  heart  upon. 

One  day  he  made  a  visit  from  his  house,  which  he 
called  his  own,  to  the  colonel ;  and  dined  with  him ; 
and  the  colonel  civilly  sent  half  a  dozen  troopers  to 
wait  on  him  home,  lest  any  of  the  garrison,  in  their 
usual  excursions,  might  meet  with  him.  In  "^  his  re- 
turn home,  he  saw  four  or  five  fellows  coming  out  of 
a  neighbour  wood,  with  burdens  of  wood  upon  their 
backs,  which  they  had  stolen.  He  bid  the  troopers 
fetch  those  fellows  to  him;  and  finding  that  they 
were  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  he  made  one  of  them 
hang  all  the  rest ;  which,  to  save  his  own  life,  he 
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BOOK  was  contented  to  do:  so  skroiig  his  aiipetite  wl 
^"^'    those  executions  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in 


1644.   iB^d^  without  any  kind  of  commission  or  pretence 
authority. 

.  Shortly  after,  upon  a  sally  made  with  horse 
loot  £rom  the  town,  colonel  Digby,  (who, 
the  keenness  of  his  courage,  had  a  more  oona; 
understanding,  and  less  liaMe  to  fumes,  than  some 
ef  his  family  who  had  sharper  xmoIs^)  charging  tl 
with  such  vigour  as  routed  and  drove  them  back, 
oeived  himself  in  the  dose  an  unhappy  wound, 
a  rapier,  in  the  eye ;  which  pierced  near  his  brain 
so  that,  though  he  was  brought  off  by  his  soldiers, 
was  very  long  before  he  recovered  oiougfa  to  endoie^ 
the  air,  and  never  did  the  effects  of  the  wound. 
Upon  ^  this  aocident  sir  Richard  Oreenvil  was  placed 
in  that  command,  which  he  executed  for  some 
months ;  until,  upon  the  advance  of  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex, he  was  compelled  to  retire  into  Cornwall,  wlKie 
we  found  him  at  the  king^s  coming  thither. 

This  so  large  excursion  upon  a  private  person"^ 
may  seem  very  extravagant,  and  to  carry  in  it  too 
much  animosity  against  the  memory  of  a  num  who 
did  some  things  well,  and  was  not  without  some 
merit  in  the  king's  service :  but  thqr  who  know  the 
occurrences  of  the  next  year,  which  will  be  iidthfaly 
related,  and  consider  the  severity  that  he  oompdled 
liie  prince  to  use  towards  him,  of  which  he  made  a 
great  noise  afterwards  in  the  world,  and  prevailed 
with  some  good  men  to  believe  that  the  proceeding 
against  him  was  too  rigorous,  and  that  the  councQ 
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Ifcen  abdut  the  prince  had  some  peiMDal  ditrtipect  book 
towards  him,  maj  nmaooMy  believe,  that  this  en*— liiL. 
lurgenieiit  was  in  some  d^pree  necessary,  that  sudi    ^^^* 
a  man's  original,  nature,  mannars,  and  disposition, 
should  be  manifest  and  clearly  understood. 

The  king  was  now  most  intent  to  return  into  his 
winter  quarters  at  Oxford,  which  was  all  he  could 
prcypose  to  himself;  in  which  *  he  expected  to  meet 
with  all  the  obstructions  and  difl&oulties  his  enraged 
enemies  could  lay  in  his  way.  He  knew  well  that 
Waller  was  even  ready  to  come  out  of  London,  and 
fliat  Middkton  was  retired  from  Tiverton  to  join 
with  him ;  that  they  had  sent  for  the  earl  of  Man^ 
Chester  to  march  towards  the  west  with  his  victo^ 
nous  army :  so  that,  if  he  long  deferred  his  march, 
he  must  look  to  fight  another  battle,  before  he  could 
reach  Oxford.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  his  army, 
that  had  been  upon  hard  duty,  and  had  made  long 
■aarches  above  six  months  t<^ther,  required  some 
rest  and  refreshment :  the  foot  were  without  clothes 
and  shoes ;  and  the  horse  in  such  ill  humour,  that 
without  money  they  would  be  more  discontented. 
To  provide  the  best  remedy  that  could  be  applied  to 
these  evils,  the  next  day  after  the  king  mardied 
firom  Plymouth,  himself,  attended  only  by  his  own 
troop,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  court,  went  to 
Bxeter ;  appointing  the  army,  by  slow  marches,  to 
foOow,  and  to  be  quartered  at  Tiverton,  and  the 
other  towns  adjacent ;  where  they  arrived  on  the 

9l8t  of  September. 

.   His  majesty  now  quiddy  discerned  how  continual 
hard  duty,  with  little  fighting,  had  lessened  and  di- 
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BOOK  mioished  his  army.  -  tUa  own  body  of  took, 

VIII 

whi^n  he  entered  Cornwall  were  above  four  tb€»« 


J 644.    ^^^^  ^gs  at  this  time  much  fewer;  and 

Maurice's^  which  consisted  of  Ml  four  thousand  fifte 
hundred,  when  the  king  first  viewed  them  at  Kir-' 
ton,  was  not  now  half  the  number.   Of  all  the  foroes 
under  Greenvil,  which  had  made  so  much  noise^  and 
had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  armj, 
there  were  only  five  hundred  foot  and  three  hun- 
dred horse  left  with  him,  for  the  blocking  up  ^  Hy-^ 
mouth;  the  rest  were  dwindled  away;   or  dse,* 
which  was  his  usual  artifice,  he  had  enoouraged 
them  to  stay  for  some  time  in  Cornwall,  and  dien 
to  repair  to  him,  as  many  of  them  did ;  for  his  fioKes 
suddenly  increased;  and  the  truth  is,  few  of  the 
Cornish  marched  eastward  with  the  king.     Hie 
king's  horse  were  harassed,  and  many  of  them  dead 
in  the  mardies;  which  contributed  to  the  discoii* 
tent  of  the  riders;  so  that  great  provisions  were  t» 
be  made  before  they  could  begin  a  new  march.     By 
the  diU^nce  and  activity  of  the  commissioners  ap> 
pointed  in  Devonshire  for  those  affairs,  his  mayes^ 
was  within  few  days  supplied  with  two  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  which  was  presently  distributed 
among  the  horse;    and    three    thousand   suits  of 
clothes,  with  good  proportions  of  shoes  and  stodc- 
ings;  which  were  likewise  delivered  to  the  foot. 
What  remained  yet  wanting  for  the  horse  and  foot, 
was  promised  to  meet  them,  upon  their  first  en- 
trance into  Somersetshire ;  where  the  commissioners 
of  that  county  had  undertaken  they  should  be  ready. 
There  was  another  thing  of  equal  impentanoe  to 
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be  itovided  for,  before  tlie  king  left  Exeter;  which  book 
was,  the  Uodcing  up  the  troops  of  Lyme;  which.   ^"'* 


wearc'  grown  moi^  insolent  by  the  success  they  had  ^^^* 
bad;  and  made  incursions  sometimes  even  to  the 
walls  of  Exeter ;  and  to  restrain  a  stronger  garrison 
in  Taunton.  For  when  prince  Maurice  raised  his 
flicge  from  Lyme,  he  had  very  unhappily  drawn  out 
the'  garrison  of  Taunton,  which  consisted  of  eight 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  sir  John 
Stawel,  a  person  of  that  eminent^  coun^  and  fide^ 
lity;  that  he  would  never  have  given  it  up ;  and  left 
only  fourscore  men  in  the  castle  to  be  kept  by  a 
lieutenant,  who  basely  gave  it  up,  as  soon  as  Esseai: 
IB  his  passage  demanded  it ;  for  which  he  deservedly 
alter  wards  suffered  death.  And  it  was  now,  by  the 
ganfison  the  earl  put  into  it,  and  the  extreme  mar 
lignity  and  pride  of  the  inhabitants,  in  both  which 
they  exceeded,  y  become  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  sides 
of  all  that  populous  county. 

To  remedy  the  first  of  these,  some  troops  which 
depended  upon  the  garrison  of  Exeter  were  as- 
signed, and  were '  to  receive  orders  from  sir  John 
B^kley,  governor  thereof;  who  was  the  more  va- 
cant for  that  service  by  the  reduction  of  Barnstable; 
which  was  done  during  the  king's  stay  at  Exeter. 
'The  other  of  Tauntoki  was  more  unhappily  com- 
mitted to  colonel  Windham,  the  governor  of  Bridge- 
water  ;  who,  though  a  gentleman  of  known  courage 
and  unquestionable  fidelity,  by  the  divisions  and  fac- 
tions in  the  country,  was  not  equal  to  the  work. 
To  despatch  all  this,  the  king  stayed  not  a  full  week 
at  Exeter  i  but  hastened  his  march  to  Chard  in  So- 
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BOOK  me^setsUrte,  where  he  stsyed  longer;  for  which  he 
^pud  dear  after;  for  he  might  otherwise  have  i^eadied 


^^^'  Oxford,  hefore  the  enemy  was  in  a  conjuncticm 
itroi^  enoi^h  to  stop  him :  yet  even  that  stay  couhl 
not  be  prevented,  except  he  would  have  left  the 
money  and  clothes  (which  the  commissioners  of  So» 
mersetshire  promised,  and  did  deliver  there  at  last) 
behind  him;  which  would  not  have  been  grateftil 
to  the  army  ^ 

It  was  the  last  of  September,  that  the  king 
marched  ftom  Chard ;  and  quartered  that  night  at 
a  house  of  tiie  lord  Pawlet's,  where  prince  Rupert 
met  him,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  unhappy 
affairs  of  the  north,  and  that  he  had  left  about  two 
thousand  horse  under  the  command  of  sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale;  which  he  might  as  wdl  have 
brought  with  him,  and  then  the  king  would  have 
had  a  glorious  end  of  his  western  expedition.  Prince 
Rupert  presently  returned  to  Bristol,  with  orders^ 
as  soon  as  was  possible,  to  march  with  those  north- 
em  horse  under  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  and  two 
thousand  foot,  which  Were  iti  Wales,  under  colond 
Charles  Gerrard,  into  Gloucestershire ;  fay  which  tiie 
enemy  might  be  obliged  to  divide  their  force,  which 
if  they  should  stUl  keep  united,  the  prince  from 
thence  would  be  able  to  join  with  the  king:  but 
these  orders  were  not  executed  in  time.  The  king% 
army  at  this  time  tibnsisted  in  the  whole  but  of  fiv« 
thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  about  fonr  tiiottsatid 
'  horse ;  and  Waller  was  already  come  with  his  horse 
to  Blandford;  but  some  of  his  troops  being  beaten 
up  by  those  of  the  king's,  he  retired  to  Shaftsbury, 

*  army]  MS.  adds :  which  had  not  had  much  rest. 
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aad  tiboie  parts  of  Wiltshire  adjacent.  It  conoemed  book 
the  king  very  much,  before  he  left  thdse  parts,  to,  ^'"' 
relieve  Fortland-cieuttle,  which  had  been  now  be-  *^^^- 
ri^d  from  the  time  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  march 
that  way.  To  ^  that  purpose^  he  marched  to  Sher- 
borne ;  where  he  stayed  six  days  too  long,  though 
in  that  time  he  raised  the  siege  before  Portland- 
castle,  if  he  had  not  hoped  by  that  delay  that  his 
nephew  prince  Rupert  would  have  been  well  ad- 
vanced in  his  march.  Sir  Lewis  Dives  was  left  with 
his  own  regiment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  old  soL- 
dierS)  and  some  horse  in  Sherbome-castle,  and  made 
commander  in  chief  of  Dorsetshire ;  in  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  shortly  by  his  activity,  and  the  veiy 
good  affection  of  that  county,  to  raise  men  enough 
to  recover  Weymouth :  and  he  did  perform  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  from  him.  His  ma*- 
jesty  had  a  great  desire,  in  his  march  to  Oxford,  to 
relieve  Donnington-castle %  and  Basing;  which  was 
again  besi^ed  by  almost  the  whole  army  of  the 
enemy ;  ^  and  then  to  send  a  good  party  to  relieve 
JBanbury^  which  had  been  close  besieged  by  colonel 
John  Fiennes,  another  son  of  the  lord  Say,  with  afl 
the  forces  of  Northamptonshire,  Warwick,  and  Co- 
ventry ;  and  bravely  defended  by  sir  William  Comp* 
ton,  full  three  months ;  but  by  this  time  reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity. 

In  order  to  preserve  all  this,  the  Idng  came  to 
Salisbury  upon  the  fifteenth  of  October ;  where  he 
understood,  ''  that  .Waller  lay  at  Andover  with  his  * 
<^  troops;  that  Manchester  was  advanced  as  fer  as 

^  To]  And  to  **  the  whole  army  of  the  f  ne- 
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BOOK  ^  Beading  with  five,  thousand  hone  and  fiM*,  wad 
,  ^'"'  .  ^  four  and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  that  four 
1644.  M  regiments  of  the  trained  bands  of  London  were 
^  bc^nning  their  march  to  him ;  and  that  three 
**  thousand  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  earl  of  Ei- 
^*  sex's  army  were  near  Portsmouth,  expecting  or- 
«  dei-s  to  join  with  the  rest.*'  This  might  very  WeB 
have  disposed  his  majesty  to  have  hastened  his 
march  to  Oxford,  which  would  have  made  a'fidr 
conclusion  of  the  campaign ;  and  this  was  the  more 
reasonable,  because  here  the  king  received  letters 
from  prince  Rupert,  in  which  he  declared,  **  thttt  it 
*^  was  not  possible  for  him  to  bring  up  his  troops  so 
^  soon  as  his  majesty  expected ;"  and  indeed  as  his 
present  condition  required :  and  if  this  had  been  re* 
aolved,  both  Donnington-castle  and  Banbury  might 
have  been  seasonably  set  at  liberty;  but  a  great 
gaiety  possessed  Goring,  that  he  earnestly  advised 
tiie  king  to  march,  with  secrecy  and  expediti^m,  to 
beat  Waller ;  who  lay  at  Andover,  a  good  distance 
from  the  rest,  with  three  thousand  horse  and  dia* 
goons;  which  the  king,  upon  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  council,  consented  to. 

He  had  left  aU  the  catmon  that  he  had  taken 
from  Essex,  in  Exeter;  and  now  he  sent  aU  his 
great  cannon  to  a  garrison  he  had  within  two  miles 
of  Salisbury  at  Langford,  a  house  of  the  lord  Gorges; 
where  was  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  a  good  officer.  The  rest  of  the  cannon 
and  carriages  were  left  at  Wilton,  the  house  of  the 
eail  of  Pembroke,  with  a  regiment  of  foot  to  guard 
them;  and  the  king  appointed  the  rendezvous  for 
the  army  to  be  the  next  morning,  by  seven  of  the 
clock,  near  Clarendon-park ;  and  good  guards  were 
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^H^M  tfcfi.AveiWfs^a)peit7tlp  k^^  aOfpefyle  book 
^nm  flwig  put,  tbattWDUer  might  not  biire  my.  ^^"' 


nnticp  Df  hi3>pmTHwe;  ami  if  the  hour  of  the  rw^  1^44. 
dp^fflom  hiid  j)eea  observed,,  as  it  rarely  was>  <thoi;^h 
hvim^jestj  was  himself  the  most . punctualf  and 
n^ver  absent  ^at  the  predse  time^)  that  design  had 
awoyedfid  to  wish*  For  though  the  foot  under 
ppppoe  Mavrice  came  not  up  till  eleren  of.  the  clocks 
8«»,that  the  army  did  not  b^nits  march  till  twelve^ 
7«t  they  came  within  four  miles  of  Ando¥er«  before 
IKaUer  had  any  notice  ai  their  motions ;  when  he 
daewiiout  hii  whole  body  towards  tbem,  as  if  he 
na^ant  to  itght;  but  upon  view  of  their  strength^ 
Wd  the  good  order  they  were  in,  he  changed  his 
min^y  wd  drew  back  into  the  town;  leaving  a 
strong  party  of  hovse  and  dragoons  to  make  good 
faia^if^treaU.  But  the  king's  van  chai^^,  and  rout- 
ed them  with  good  execution,  and  pursued  them 
through  the  town,  and  slew  many  of  them  in  the 
r^ar».unlal  the  darkness  of  the  night  secured  them, 
nAi  bmdeced  the  others  from  following  farther, 
B^  they  were  lall  scattered,  and  came  not  quickl|y 
tcjgether  again;  and  the  king  quartered  that  night 
ak  An^cweii.  The  ^  sonttering  this  great  body  under 
W^9Ti  in  this  manner,  and  the  little  resistance  they 
QMidfw  so  raised  the  ^irits  of  the  king's  army,  that 
they  deaired  nothing  moore  than  to  have  a  battle 
wdUth  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy ;  which  the  king 
meimt  not  to  seek  out,  nor  to  dedine  fighting  with 
the^QEi,  if  they  put  themselves  in  his  way*  And  so 
he  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  of  Donnington-casUe, 
which  was  little  out  of  his  way  to  Oxford.    To^ 


«The]AndUie  ^To]Andto 
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BOOK  tbit  purpoae,  he  fient  cffders  for  the  cmmob  whidi 
^^^^'  .had  been  left  at  Langford  and  Wilton,  to  make  aH 


^^^  haste  to  a  jdaoe  appointed  between  Andover  and 
Newbury ;  where  he  stayed  with  his  army  till  tbej 
came  up  to  him;  and  then  mardied  together  to 
Newbury,  within  a  mile  of  Donnington. 

The  blockade  ofs^  Donnington^^castle  had  been 
(when  Middleton  from  thence  pursued  his  BMuroh 
into  the  west)  left  to  the  cave  of  colond  Hurton ; 
who  for  some  time  was  contented  to  block  it  up ; 
but  then  finding  his  summoiift  negltcted»  and  that 
they  had  store  of  provisions  within,  and  baring  an 
addition  of  forces  from  Afaiagdon  and  Reading,  he 
resolved  to  besiege  it;  whkh  he  b^^  to  do  tke 
S9th  of  September;  and  made  his  approadies,  and 
raised  a  battery  on  the  foot  of  the  hill  ne^t  New- 
bury, and  plied  it  so  with  his  great  cannon,  tint, 
after  twelve  days'  ccmtinual  shooting,  he  beftt  down 
three  Umen  and  a  part  of  the  wall ;  which,  he^  |b- 
lieved  had  so  humbled  the  governor  and  dieigani- 
son,  that  they  would  be  no  longer  so  stubbbmi  as 
they  had  been;  and  therefore  he  sent  them  aiftotlier 
summons,  in  which  he  magnified  his  own  cleatiesajr, 
'^  that  prevailed  with  him,  now  they  were  even  at 
*<  his  mercy,  to  offer  them  quarter  for  their  jives,  if 
^  they  gave  up  the  castle  before  Wednesday  at  ten 
''  of  the  clock  in  the  numiing;  but  if  that  his  fa- 
**  vour  was  not  accepted,  he  declared,  in  the  pte- 
*^  senoe  of  Grod,  that  there  should  no  man  amo^gt 
**  them  have  his  life  spared/'  The  governor  made 
himself  merry  with  his  high  and  threatening  Ian- 
^age ;  and  sent  him  word,  ^^  he  would  keep  the 

s  The  blockade  of]  Nol  m  MS. 
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**  place,  and  woold  neither  give  nor  receive  quar-  book 
"^  ter/'  At  this  time,  the  earl  of  Manchester  him — ^"''  ■ 
fdP  with  his  forces  came  to  Newbury ;  and  recdr.  *^^^* 
mg  no  better  answer  to  his  own  sununoos,  than 
Horton  had  done  before,  he  resolved  to  storm  it  the 
next  day.  But  his  soldiers,  being  wdl  informed  of 
the  resolution  of  those  witfam,  dedined  that  hot  ser- 
vice; and  ptied  it  with  their  artiUery  until  the  next 
night ;  and  thai  removed  their  battery  to  the  other 
iside  of  the  castle ;  and  begun  their  approaches  by 
saps;  when  the  governor  made  a  strong  sally,  and 
beat  them  oat  of  their  trenches,  and  killed  a  lieutet- 
nant  edonel,  who  commanded  in  chief,  with  many 
soldiers ;  Aot  their  chief  cannoneer  through  the 
head,  brought  away  their  cannon-baskets,  and  many 
arms,  and  retired  with  very  little  loss :  yet  the  next 
•i^t  they  finished  their  battery;  and  continued 
seme  dirf  s  theur  great  shot,  tall  they  heard  of  the 
apfiroaoh  of  the  king's  army;  whereupon  ^  they  drew 
off  their  (»dnance,  and  their  trained  bands  of  Lon- 
don being  hot  yet  come  to  them,  the  earl  thought 
fit  to  march  avray  to  a  greater  distance ;  there  hav- 
ii^  been,  in  nineteen  days,  above  one  thousand 
gitet  shot  spent  upon  the  walls,  without  any  other 
damage  to  the  garrison,  than  the  beating  down 
some  old  parts  thereof. 

When  the  king  came  to  Newbury,  the  governor 
of  Donnington  attended  him,  and  was  knighted  for 
his  very  good  behaviour;  and  there  was  then  so 
little  apprehension  of  dread  of  the  enemy,  that  his 
majesty  thought  not  of  prosecuting  his  journey  to- 
wairds  Oxford,  before  he  should  relieve  both  Basing 


^  whereupon]  and  thereupon 
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BOOK  and  Banbury.    And  now  unportimittea  being ^Qot 
^"^'    ftom  thlB  last,  which  was  even  upea  ihi  point,  of 


1644.  rendering  tox  want  of  victualB,  thej:  having  akea^ 
BaQbniy-  esteo  most  of  their  horsea,  his  nugesty  was  wel 
Itevdd  b^  content  that  the  earl  of  Northampton,  who  had  tlie 
NoT^p^.  supreme  government  of  that  garrison,  where  he  had 
^^°*  left  his  brave  farodier  his  lieutenant,  should,  with 
three  raiments  of  horse,  attempt  the  relieving  it; 
letters  being  sent  to  Oxford,  ^^  that  cdonel  Gage, 
^with  some  horse,  and  foot  from  thence,  dioald 
f^  meet  him  f  which  they  did  punctually ;  and  came 
tfane  enough  to  Banbury  before  they  were  expected: 
jet  they  found  the  rebels'  horse  (superior  in  number 
by  much  to  theirs)  drawn  up  in  five  bodies  on  the 
sOBth  side  of  the  town,  near  their  sconce;  as  i^ 
upon  the  advantage  ^f  that  ground,  they  meant  te 
fi(^«  But  two  or  three  shots,  made  at  them.  Iqr  a 
conple  of  drakes,  brought  from  Oxford  fay  ccdond 
iiage,  made  them  stagger,. and  retire  from  theor 
ground  very  disorderly.  Their  cannon  and  bfl^gi^ 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  town. the. night. befinre; 
and  their  foot,  bemg  above  seven  hundred,  ran  out 
of  Banbury  upon  the  first  advance  of  the  Jdi^s 
troops.  Ooionel  Gage  with  the  foot  went  directly 
to.tiie  castle,  that  they  might  be  at  liberty;  wfaalst 
the  earl  of  Northampton  followed  the  horse  so  Qlon&- 
ly»  that  they  found  it  best  to  make  a  stand;  where 
he  foiioudy  charged  and  routed  them;  and,  nob- 
withstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges  with  mus- 
keteers, pursued  them  till  they  were  scattered,  and 
totally  dispersed ;  their  general,  young  Fiennes,  cqbp 
tinning  his  flight,  tin  he  came  to  Coventry,  without 
staying.  The  foot,  for  the  most  part,  by  dispersing 
themselves,  escaped  by  the  enclosures,  before  colonel 
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Gteeotniid  cone  up.    But  tiiere  trere  taken,  in  the  book 

VIII 

ti^ae,  one  fidd^piece,  and  thfee  waggons  of  arms 


and  ammunitkHi;  many  idain;  and  two  officers  of  ^^^^ 
borse,  with  near  one  hundred  otiier  prisonersi  four 
comets  of  horse,  and  two  hundred  horses,  were 
taken ;  and  all  this  with  the  loss  of  one  captain 
and  nme  troopers ;  some  officers,  and  others,  being 
wounded^  bat  not  mortally.  Thus  the  aege  was 
raised  from  Banbury;  which  had  continued  full 
thirteen  weeks;  so  notably  defended,  that  though 
they  had  but  two  horses  left  uneMen,  they  had 
never  suffered  a  summons  to  be  sent  to  them ;  and 
it  was  now  relieved  the  very  day  of  the  month  upon 
which  both  town  and  castle  had  been  rendered  to 
the  king  two  years  before ;  being  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Though  the  relief  of  Banbury  succeeded  to  wish, 
pti  the  king  paid  dear  for  it  soon  after :  the  very 
dkgr  after  that  service  was  performed,  colonel  Urry, 
a  Scotchman^  who  had  formerly  served  the  parlia« 
ment,  and  is  weU  m^itioned,  in  the  transactions  of 
tlM  last  year,  for  having  quitted  them,  and  per*- 
firnned  some  signal  service  to  the  king,  had  in  the 
west,  abo^t  the  time  the  king  entered  into  Com^ 
watl»  (in  a  discontented  humour,  which,  was  very 
natuttd  to  him,)  desired  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the 
sens;  and  so  quitted  the  service:  but,  instead  of 
embarking. himself,  made  haste  to  London;  and  put 
himself  now  into  the  earl  of  Manchester's  army, 
mkd  made  a  discovery  of  all  he  knew  of  the  klng^s 
army,  and  a  description  of  the  persons  and  customs 
of  those  who  principally  commanded;  so  that  as 
they  well  knew  the  constitution  and  weakness  of 
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BOOK  thekiiig's'aitny,  tihey  hadal^^advertmi^ 
^"**  .earl  of  Northampton's  being  gone,  with  tiiree  cegi*- 


^^^'^'  ments  of  horse,  to  the  relief  of  Banbiury.  Where- 
upon,  within  two  days  after,  all  those  forces  whkii 
had  been  under  Essex  and  Waller,  bemg  united  with 
Manchester,  (with  whom  likewise  the  trained  bands 
of  London  were  now  joined ;  aU  which  made  li^  a 
body  of  above  eight  thousand  foot;  the  number  of 
their  horse  being  not  inferior,)  advanced  towards  die 
king,  who  had  not  half  the  number  before  the  depaiv 
ture  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  and  stayed  stffl  at 
Newbury  with  a  resolution  to  expect  the  tetnrn  of 
that  earl,  that  he  might  likewise  do  somewhat  for 
Basing ;  not  believing  that  the  enemy  could  be  so 
soon  united. 
The  Mcond  It  was  uow  too  latc  to  hopc  to  make  a  safe  retreat 
N^wbuJy.  to  Oxford,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy's 
army,  which  had  received  positive  orders  to  figfct 
the  king  as  soon  as  was  possible,  appeared  as  near 
as  Thackham ;  so  that  his  majesty,  not  at  all  dia* 
mayed,  resolved  to  stand  upon  the  defensive  €ftAf\ 
hoping  that,  upon  the  advantage  he  had^  of  tbe 
town  of  Newbury  and  the  river,  the  enemy  wooU 
not  speedily  advance ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  fay 
being  compelled  to  lodge  in  the  field,  which  grew 
now  to  be  very  cold,  whilst  bis  army  was  under 
cover,  they  might  be  forced  to  retire.  T%e  kiag 
quartered  in  the  town  of  Newbury ;  and  i^aced 
strong  guards  on  the  south  of  the  town :  but  the 
greatiest  part  of  the  army  was  placed  towards  the 
enemy's  quarters,  in  a  good  house  belonging  to  Mr. 
Dolenian  at  Shaw,  and  in  a  village  near  it,  defended 
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by  <tfl^. m^ ^^%  nqis  uodef  I>(M)ii!tflgton-castle,  ^nd  book 
iniaJioMfi^'batwi^n  that  Yitloge  and  Newbui^,  abput    ^"^' 


which  la  W(w^k  wa^ic^at  up,  and  at  la  mill  upon  the  *^^'^- 
riwet  of  KeAnet;  .aU  which  lay  alipost^  east  from  thci 
towu^  {  Directly  north  from  thence  were  two  9pen 
fields,  where  most  of  the  horse  stood  with  the  train 
ot  artilleiy,  and  about  half  a  mile  west  was  the  vil- 
lage, of  Speen ;  and  beyond  it  a  small  heath.  In  this 
vJUage  lay  aU  prince  Mamice's  foot^  and  some  horse* 
*"  and  tit  tke  entrance  of  the  heath  a  work  was  cast 
upv  which  clqan^^the  heath.  In^  this  posture  they 
bad. many  sltirmishes  with  the  enemy  fov  two  days^ 
without  losjuag  any  ground ;  and  the  enemy  was  still 
beaten  off  with  loss. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  seven  and  twentieth  of 
October^,  hy  the  break  of  day,  one  thousand  of  the 
eari  of  Manchester's  army*  with  the  trained  bands  of 
X«ndon,  came  down  the  hill ;  and  passed  the  river 
^m^  way  ^  by  Shaw ;  and,  undiscovered,  forced  that 
gfifixd  which  should  have  kept  the  pass  near  "  the 
heiMe ;  that  was  intrenched  where  sir  Bernard  A^t* 
iey  lay ;  who  instantly,  with  a  good  body  of  mus« 
keteers,  fell  upon  the  enemy ;  and  not  only  routed 
ihem,  but  compelled  them  to  rout  two  other  bodies 
ef  their  own  men,  who  were  coming  to  second  them* 
In  this  pursuit  very  many  of  the  enemy  were  slain, 
and  many  drowned  in  the  river,  and  above  two  hun- 
dred arms  taken.  ;  There  continued,  all  that  day, 
veiy  warm  skirmishes  in  several  parts ;  the  enemy's 
army  having  almost  encompassed  the  king's;  and 
with  much  more  loss  to  them,  than  to  the  king ;  tiU» 
about  three  of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon.  Waller 


I  In]  And  in  "  near]  that  was  near 

«  that  way]  that  was 
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BaoK  wMi<  his  dwn/arfid  the  forces' ^iiMsh  had  been 
Essex,  fell  upon  %he  quarter  at  Speeii,  and 
tte  rif^r;  wbidi  was  not'wdl  d^»d«d  I^  the  dB- 
cer  who  was  appcdnted  to  guard  it  with  horse  aad 
Ibot,  very  man j  of  them  being  gone  off  from  thw 
guards,  as  nerer  hnagining  that  thef  wooM,  at 
time  of  day,  have  attempted  a  quarter  that 
t^iolight  the  strongest  of  alL  But  having  thus  got 
the  river,  they  marched  in  good  order,  with  irerjr 
great  bodies  of  fbot,  winged  with  horse,  towardb  Oe 
heath ;  from  whence  the  horse  which  were  left  theie, 
with  too  little  resistance,  retired;  being  ia  truth 
inuch  overpowered,  by  reason  the  major  pot  of 
them,  upon  confidence  of  security  of  the  pass,  were 
gone  to  provide  forage  for  thdr  horse. 

By  this  means  the  enemy  possessed  themsehrea  of 
the  ordnance  which  had  been  planted  there,  and  tf 
I9ie  village  of  Speen ;  the  foot  which  weve  thefe  re* 
tired  to  the  hedge  next  the  lai^  fidd  between 
l^)een  and  Newbury;  which  they  made  good:  Ht 
the  same  time,  the  right  wing  of  the  enen^'s  faene 
advanced  under  the  hiQ  of  8peeki,  with  one  hundred 
musketeers  in  the  van,  and  came  into  the  open  tkidf 
where  a  good  body  of  the  king's  h<»rse  stood,  whkfa 
at  first  received  them  in  some  disorder;  but  the 
queen's  regiment  of  horse,  commanded  by  sir  Mkn 
Gansfield,  charged  tiiem  with  so  much  gaBantty, 
that  he  routed  that  great  body;  which  thtm  fled; 
and  he  had  the  execution  of  them  near  half  a  mile; 
wherein  most  of  the  musketeers  were  shdn,  and  very 
many  of  the  horse ;  insomuch  that  that  ifi^le  wing 
rallied  not  again  that  night.  The  king  was  at  that 
time  with  the  prince,  and  many  of  the  lords,  and 
other  his  servants,  in  the  middle  of  that  fidd;  and 
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i  MiM  not,  by  hs  own  prqsience^  restnin  t^^  book 

I  wMeh  at  the  firert  approach  of  the  enemy  were  in.   ^''' 


that  diswder,  from  shamefoUy  giving  ground.    So    '^^* 
\  ttat  if  sir  John  Can^dd  had  not,  in  that  artide  of 
1  time,  given  them  that  brisk  diarge,  by  which  othar 
troops  were  ready  to  charge  them  in  the  flank,  the 
I  king  himself  had  been  in  very  great  danger. 
.  At  the  same  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy's 
horse  advanced  towards  the  north  side  of  the  great 
field ;  hot,  before  they  got  thither.  Goring,  with  the 
earl  ci  Cleveland's  brigade,  charged  them  so  vi- 
gorously, that  he  forced  them  back  in  great  con-* 
fiision   over  a  hedge;  and  following  them,^  was 
diarged  by  another  ftesh  body,  which  he  defeated 
likewise,  and  slew  very  many  of  the  enemy  upon  the 
place ;  having  p  not  only  routed  and  beaten  them  off 
their  ground,  but  enduied  the  shot  of  three  bodies 
of  their  foot  in  then*  pursuit,  and  in  their  retreat, 
with  no  considerable  damage,  save  that  the  earl  of 
Clevdand's  horse  falling  under  him,  he  was  taken 
prisoBer";  which  was  an  extraordinary  loss.    Whilst 
this  was  doing  on  that  side,  twelve  hundred  horsey 
and  three  thousand  foot,  of  those  under  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  advanced  with  great  resolution  upon 
8haw-hou8e,  and  the  field  adjaoent ;  which  quarter 
was  defianded  by  m  Jacob  Astley  and  cdkmel  Oeoige 
Lid.e;  ttid  the  house,  by  lieutenant  colonel  Page. 
Tfaej  came  imging  of  psalms ;  and,  at  first,  drove 
finrty  musketeers  from  a  hedge,  who  were  {daced 
there  to  stop  them ;  but  they  were  presently  charged 
by  sir  John  Brown,  with  the  prince's  regiment  of 
horse ;  who  did  good  execution  upon  them,  till  he 


^  following  them,]  following  v  having]  and  having 

them  over  t^t  hedge, 
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BOOR  sam  another  bodgr  o£  thek  hone  refi4j.'4Q  .ctiftge 
.hkn,  wldch  made  hun- retire  to  thefts 


^  ^^^-  mon's  garden^  whick  flanked  that  AAd,  md^^m  ^ 
upod  those  hono^whereof  very  inaQ|[t£eU;  and  the 
horse  thereiqiDn  wheeling  about,  air  John  Brovn  feSk 
*  upon  tiidr  rear,  killed  many,  ^  and  kept  that  ground 
all  the  day ;  when  the  veserve  q£  foot,  com^^Dik4 
by  colonel  ThelweU,  gidled  their  foot  with  several 
volMes^  and  then  fell  on  them  with  the  but-ends  of 
thieir  muskets,  till  they  had  not  only  beaten  them 
fiom  the  hedges,  but  quite  out  of  the  field;  leaving 
two  drakes,  some  colours^  and  many  dead  bodies  be- 
hind them.  At  this  time,  a  great  body  of  their  ,:g>ot 
attempted  Mr.  Dcdeman's  bouse,  but  were  jso  well 
aitertained  by  lieutenant  cotonel.  Pi^  that,  ai^r 
they  had  made  their  fii^  efibft,  th^  w^^  loroed  to 
retire  in  such  confiision,  that  he  pursued  them  fitMa 
the  house  with  a  notaMe  executiim^  inaomuch.Miat 
they  left  five  bundled. dead  upon  a  little  .^Kitiof 
ground ;  and  they  drew  off  the  two  drakes  louti  of 
the  field  to  the  house,  the  eDeni;^  being  befii^ii  .i«A 
aad  retired  firom  all  that  quarter. 

It  was  now  night ;  fbr  which  neither  party  was 
sorry;  and  the  king,  who  had  been  on  that  »de 
where  the  enemy  only  had  prevailed,  thought  that 
Us  army  had  suffered  alike  ^  in  all  other  places.  JSe 
saw  they  were  entirely  possessed  of  Speen,  and  baud 
tdceh  dl.  the  ordnance  which  had  been  Idt  there ; 
lirhereby  it  would  be  easy  for  them,  bef<n:e  the  next 
morning,  to  have  compassed  him  round ;  towards 
which  they  might  have  gone  £Eir,  if  they  had  found 
tiiiemselves  in  a  condUion  to  have  pursued  their  finr- 
tune. 

*!  killed  manyj  and  killed  many,  '  alike]  likewise 
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Hefeupta,  ^  tocn<  as  it  wasw^jl^  Iob'  imfdsiy^  book 
with-  thd{Hitice,  and  those  lordb who  »had  beeii  about .   ^'^^* 


him  flttthe  daf,  imd  his  vegimtet  o£  giu»ds^;iselwed    ^^^^- 

into  the  fields  under  Bannmgtad-easdeyand  msolved 

to  inrooeeliie^  the  rescrftttion  that  was<  tidcen  in  the' 

morniiig,  when  they  saw  the  great'*  advanti^  the 

eneVkiy  had  in  numbers,  with  which  he  was  like  to 

be  encompassed,  if  his  forces  were  beaten  from  either 

of  the'pMte.    l%at  nsafartion  was, ''  to  march  a^ay 

<<  in  the  night  towards  WaUingford  f  mid  to  that 

porpose,  all  the  carriages  and  great  ordnance  had 

been  that  morning  drawn  under  Donnington-castle ; 

so  he  seAt  orders  td  aU  the  (^cers  to  draw  off  their 

men  to  the'  same  place ;  and  receiTiHg  intelligence  at 

that  time  that  prince 'Rupert  was  cotxie,  or  would  be 

tiiat  night  at  Bath,  that  he  might  make  no  stay 

there^  but  presently  be  able  to  jam  with  his  army, 

his  majesty  Mmself^  with  th6  prince,  and  about  three 

hundred  horse,  made  haste  thither,  and  found  prince 

Builert  there,  and  thence  made  what  haste  ibegr 

codd  back  towards  Oxford.     The  truth :  is^  the 

king's  army  was  not  in  so  ill  a  condition,  as  the 

kin^  conceived  it  to  have  been:  that  party  which 

-wefe  in  the  field  near  Speen,^kept  their  ground  very 

resdutely ;  and  although  it  was  a-  fair  moonshine 

n^ht,  the  enemy,  that  was  very  near  theiki,  and 

much  superior  in  number,  thought  not  fit  to  assault 

or  disturb  them.    That  part  of  the  enemy  that  had 

been  so  roughly  treated  at  Shaw,  having  received 

succour  of  a  strong  body  of  horse,  resolved  once 

more  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  foot  there ;  but 

th^  were  beaten  off  as  before ;  though  they  stood 

'  great]  huge 
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BOOK  not  w^U  enough  to  receive  aft  equal  loss,  but  reared 
^'"'  .to  their  hiU,  where  thef  stood  stiU*    This^  was  the 


1644.  lojg^  action  between  the  annies ;  jBmt  about  ten  of  the 
dock  at  night,  all  the  army,  horse,  foot,  and  cannon, 
upon  the  king^s  oifders,  drew  forth  thar  seveni 
guards  to  the  heath  about  JDonnington-cas^ ;  in 
which  they  left  most  of  their  wounded  men,  with  all 
their  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  carriages;  then* 
prince  Maurice,  and  the  other  officers,  marched  in 
good  order  away  to  WaIlingf<Rtl,  committing  the 
Ininging  np  the  rear  to  sir  Humphrey  Bennet,  (wte 
had  behaved  himself  very  sagnally  that  day,)  who, 
with  his  brigade  of  horse,  marched  behind,  and  i» 
oeived  not  the  least  disturbance  from  the  .enemy; 
who,  in  so  light  a  ni^t,  could  not  but  know  of  the 
retreat,  and  were  well  enough  pleased  to  be  rid  €ji 
an  enemy  that  had  handled  them  so  ill.  By  Ike 
morning,  all  the  army,  foot  as  well  as  horse,  airiv^ 
at  WaUingford ;  where  having  refiieshed  a  little,  tltey 
marched  to  Oxford,  without  seeing  any  party  of  tbe 
enemy  that  looked  after  them. 

Many  made  a  question  which  party  had  the  better 
of  the  day ;  and  neither^  was  well  enough  satisfied^ 
with  their  success.  There  could  be  no  question  there 
were  very  many  more  killed  of  the  «iemy,  than  of 
the  king^s  army;  whereof  were  missing  only  sir 
William  St.  L^r,  lieutenant  colonel  to  the  dvks?9 
foment  of  foot ;  lieutenant  colonel  Topping,  and 
lieutenant  colonel  Leake,  both  officers  of  horse,  who 
were  all  there  shun,  with  not  above  one  hmidbed 
common  soldiers,  in  all  places.  Hie  earl  of  Brent- 
find,  general  of  the  army,  was  wounded  on  the  head; 

^  This]  And  this  '  neither]  either 

">  then]  and  then  r  satisfied]  OmUied  in  MS. 
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akr  John  Oansfield,  sir  John  ChreenvO,  and  lieutenant  boor 
ooimiel  Page>  were  wounded;  but  bH  recoyered.    ^^^'' 


Tlie  ofik^ra  of  the  enemy's  side  were  never  talked  i^^"^- 
o^  being,  &r  the  most  part,  of  no  better  fiEonifies 
tban  the  common  soldierg.  Bat  it  was  reasonably 
ooiqnitQd,  by  those  who  saw  the  action  in  all  places', 
tb»t  there  could  not  be  so  few  as  one  thousand  dead 
upon  the  {dace :  yet  ^because  the  king^s  army  quitted 
the  fields  and  marched  away  in  the  night,  the  other 
aide  thought  themsebes  masters;  and  the  paflia- 
meat  celebrated  their  victory  with  their  usual  tri- 
umphs; though,  within  few  dajrs  after,  they  di^ 
cemed.that  they  had  little  reason  for  it  They 
came  to  know,  by  what  accident  was  not  imagined, 
tliat  the  earl  of  Brentford  remained  that  night  ii 
the  castle,  by  Teamm  of  the  hurt  in  hb  head,  and  so 
aewt  odond  Vrrj  to  him  to  persuade  him  to  give  up 
the  castle,  and  to  make  him  other  large  offers ;  afl 
nvliich  the  general  rejected  with  the  indignation  that 
became  .him«  No  mcvre  shall  be  said  of  the  colonel, 
because,  after  all  his  tergiversations,  he  chose  at  last 
to  lose  hii  life  for  and  in  the  king^s  service;  which 
ought  to  expiate  for  all  his  transgressions,  and  pre^ 
serve  his  memory  fiom  aU  unkind  reflections. 

The  next  day,  when  they  knew  that  the  king's 
army  was  retired,  and  not  till  then,  they  made  haste 
to  .possess  themsdves  of  Newbury;  and  then  drew 
up  their  whole  army  b^re  Donnxngton-castle,  and 
simunoned  the  governor  ^'  to  deliver  it  to  them,  or 
**  dse  they  would  not  leave  one  stone  upon  another." 
To  which  the  governor  made  no  other  reply,  than 
<«  that  he. was  not  bound  to  repair  it;  but  however 

*  yet]  but 
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BOOK  <<  he  would,  by  OodlB  hdp^ke^  the  fpwttiA  after-  | 
^J2!!!L.''  wardflu*'  Sedkig''  his  ofaiimacjr;  they  offered^  hin 
ld44.  (( |;o  mardb  away,  mth  the^  ainns,  and  all  tiifc^iie- 
'<  longing  to  the  garrison  f  and,  when  that  iatoMd 
not,  that  he  ^  lAiduld  carry  all  the  cannon  and  am- 
**  munition  with  him :"  to  all  which  he  answered, 
<^  that  he  wondered  they  would  not  be  satisfied  wMi 
*^  so  many  answer^  that  he  had  sent,**  and  desired 
them  <<  to  be  assured,  that  he  would  not  go  otiK  of 
«  the  castle,  till  the  king  sent  lum  order  so  to  do.^ 
Offended  with  these  hi^  answers^  they  resolved  to 
assault  it ;  but  the  officer  who  commanded  the  iiavty 
being  killed,  with  some  few  of  tiie  soldiers,  they  tc- 
dred,  and  never  after  made  any  attaniit  upon  k, 
but  remained  quietLy  at  Newbwry  in  great  fiu^tkn 
among  themsdvea;  ievery  man  taUng  upon  hiaoself 
to  find  fotilt,  and  censure 'What  had  'bees*  done,  smd 
had  been  left  undone,  in  tlie  whole*da]i^  secnibe.  . 
The  king  met  pidnce  Rapert,  as  he  eoqaected,  with 
colonel  Gerrard,.and  sir  Marmadnke  Langdale;iand 
made  all  the  haste  he  coidd  to  join  tho^  foives  with 
his  own  army,  that  so  he  might  mardi  baisk  to 
Newbury,  and  disengage  his  cannon  and  carriages. 
By  the  way  he  met  the  earl  oTNorthampton^  and 
those  regiments  which  had  relieved  Banbury ;  and 
having  with  marvdlous  expedition  caused  a  new 
tndn  of  ardlloy  to  be  formed,  he  brought  his  army 
again  to  a  rendezvous  on  Bullington  Green ;  where, 
with  the  addition  of  those  forces,  and  some  foot, 
which  he  drew  out  of  Oxford,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Gage,  it  appeared  to  be  fiiU  six  thousand 
fixyt,  and  five  thousand  horse ;  with  whidi  he  marched 

*  keep  the   ground   after-      ground.     Afterwards  seeing 
wards.*'      Seeing]    keep    the  *>  the]  their 
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to  WaAKiigford ;  and  within  a  day  more  than  a  week  book 
after  he  had  left  Donnington^astle,  ibund  himself— L. 
therQ  again  in  so  good  a  po^taie,  that  he  resolved    ^^"^^ 
not  to  decline  fighting  with  the  enemy;  but  would khI^^ 
be  first  possessed  of  his  cannon,  and  put  some  pro-Sj^"^^;. 
vision  into  the  castle ;  which  he  accomplished  with- 
out any  oppo»tion. 

The  enemy's  army  lay  still  at  Newbury,  perplexed 
wiih  the  divisions  and  factions  among  their  own  of- 
fiosrs,  without  any  notice  of  the  king's  advance,  till 
a  quarter  of  their  horse  was  beaten  up.  The  liext 
morning  the  king  put  his  army  into  battalia ;  prince 
liupert,  who  was  now  declared  general,  led  the  van, 
and  got  possession  of  the  heath,  on  the  bade  side  of 
the  castle;  ftom  which  a  small  party  might  have 
kept  him^die  enCnmoe  into  it  being  very  steep,  and 
the  way  narrower.^  On  that  heath  the  king^s^  army 
was  drawn  up  about  noon,  every  one  being  prepared 
to  fi^ht;  and  none  of  thcf  enemy  appearing,  they 
marched  by  the  castle  oecnr  the  river  by  a  mill,  and 
two  fwds  below  it,  without  any  oppo^tion,  and 
thence  drew  into  the  large  field  between  Speen  and 
Newbury,  which  was  thought  a  good  place  to  ex- 
pect the  enemy ;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  drawn 
a  great  body  of  their  horse  and  foot  into  the  other 
field  toward  Shaw,  and  had  made  breastworks  and 
batteries  on  the  back  side  of  Newbury ;  which  town 
they  resolved  to  keep,  and  stand  upon  the  defensive, 
as  the  king  had  done  before ;  presuming,  that  they 
now  having  the  warmer  lodging,  might  better  at- 
tack the  king  after  his  men  had  lain  a  night  or  two 
in  the  fields ;  it  being  now  the  month  of  November^ 

^  narrower.]  narrow.  ^  king's]  Not  in  MS. 
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BOOR  but  fair  for  that  aeagon.    Some  Mght  skinmahes 

passed  between  the  horse;  but  when  the  khig  aaw 

1^^  upon  what  disadyaatages .  he  must  &ace  them  to 
%ht»  he  caUed  his  council  together,  who  ware  umi- 
nipious  in  opisi^mf ''  that  since  he  had  rdieved  the 
«  castle,  and  put  sufficient  provisicms  into  it,  and 
^*  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  draw  off  his  ordnance 
^  and  aramunilipn  from  thence,  he  had  dxme  his  bu- 
f*  siness;  and  i^ any  hc^iour  had  been  lost  the  oth» 
**  day,  k  was  regained  now,  by  his,  haraig  passed 
^  liis  anny  oyer  the  river  in  the  &ce  of  thehrs,  and 
'<  offered  them  battte,  which  they  d^rst  wtmcoepLT 
Upon  which  the  king  revolted  to  attanpt  than  no 
farther,  but  gave  cnrders  to  retire  in  thar  view,  with 
drums  beating  and  trumpets  sounding,  the  same 
way  he  came  over  the  river.  So  the  king  lay  that 
niglrt  at  Donnington-castle,  and  all  the  ai^my  about 
him. 

The  king  had  not  yet  dcqie  all  he  meant  to  doy 
faefi^re  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters,  and  was  will- 
ing, that  the  ^nemy  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
'  fight  with  him,  if  they  desired  it :  and  therefore,  cq 
the  Sunday  morning  the  tenth  of  November,  his 
majesty  marched  with  all  his  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion over  the  heath  from  Donoington,  over  a  fiiir 
campaign,  to  Lamborne;  in  which  march,  some  of 
the  enemy's  horse  attempted  his  rear,  hut  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss ;  many  being  slain,  and  smne  taken 
prisoners.  There  the  king  quartered  that  night 
and  the  next  day,  to  refresh  his  men  for  the  ill 
lodging  they  had  endured  at  Donnington;  havii^ 
sent  some  persons  of  great  reputation  and  interest 
to  Marlborough,  to  make  large  provisions  for  him 
and  his  army.    And  then,  since  he  heard  the  enemy 
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h^  rtiU  «t  NewlbiffX)  he  Hiacdied  to  lfaiAbwoi«gb  i  ^QO^k 
where  he  found  lOlthiiigB  to  bis  wkh.  Hiahswiwaq.  ^^^' 


set  *upoii  the  relief  of  Baaing^  wUch  wm  now  ugan   ^^^' 

dirtreM^;  tlye  eoem^jr  Jtiftvii^»  at  b  said  before*  ber 

girt  it  closeljr,  firom  the  time,  that  €^kge  had  relieved 

it.     He  had^  a  great  mind,  to  do  it  with  hi«  whcle 

Brmjf  that  thafeby  he  might  draw  tiie  enemy  to  ^ 

battle :  but,  upon  full  debate*  it  waa  concludedj  '*  that 

^^  the  safest  way  would  be  to  do  it  by  a  strong 

^<  pirty ;  that  one  thousand  horse  should  be  drawn 

^*  lout,  eveary  one  of  which  should  carry  bejBMre  him 

^'  a  bag  oi  com,  or  other  provisions,  and  march  so 

*<  OS  to  be  at  Basing-house  the  neiit  mDroimg  after 

**  they  parted  from  the  army ;  and  then  evwy  troopi^r 

'*  was  to  cast  down  his  bag»  and  to  make  their  re^ 

^  treat  as  well  as  they  tiqght ;"  aod  colonel  Goge^ 

who  had  so  good  succe^  beforci  was  appointed  to 

comniand  this  pmty ;  which  he  cheerfully  underiooit 

to  do.    The  better^  to  effect  it;,  Hungerford  wa9 

thought  the  fitter  place  to  quarter  with  the  army» 

and  from  thence  to  despateh  that  party :  so  his  n^at 

jesty  marched  hack  to  Hungerford,  which  w^s  b^lf      , 

way  to  Newbury:  the  eneniy  was  in  mean  tim/^ 

marched  from  thence  to  Basing,  which  they  thought 

would,  upon  the  sight  of  their  whole  army,  presently 

have  yielded ;  but  findii^  the  marquis  still  obstinate 

to  defend  it,  they  were  weary  pf  the  winter  war, 

and  so  retired  all  their  force  from  thence,  an4 

quitted  the  siege  the  very  day  befwe  Gage,  cai^s^ 

thither;  so  tiiat  he  easily  delivered  his  prayisiox^, 

and  retired  to  the  king  without  any  incanvena^iMse. 

His  m^esty  then  marched  to  Farringdon,  with  some 


«  He  had]  And  he  had  ^  The  better]  And  the  better 
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BOOK  hope  to  have  surprised  Abingdon  in  his  way;  but 

l.he  found  it  too  well  provided;  and  so  after  he  had 

*^^^"    considered  where  to  quarter  his  horse,  which  bad 

formerly  e^  had  their  head  quarter  at  Abingdon,  and 

those  t^bces  which  were  now  under  the  power  of 

The  king    that  ffovemor,  he  returned  to  Oxford ;  where  he  ar- 

fetan»  to       ,       ,  ,  ,  _    ,  _         .  . 

oiford.  nved,  to  the  universal  joy,  on  the  three  and  twen- 
tieth of  November ;  a  season  of  the  year. fit  for  all 
the  troops  to  be  in  their  winter  quarters.- 

The  king  was  exceedingly  pleased*  to  find  how 
much  the  fortifications  there  had  beeti  advanced  by 
the  care  and  dil^nce  of  the  lords^;  wd  was  very 
gracious  in  his  acknowledgment  of  it  to  them.    And 
the  governor,  sir  Arthur  Aston,  having,  some  months 
before,  in  the  managing,  his  horse  in  the  fields,  caused 
him  to  fall,  had  in  the  fall  broken  his  own  leg  \  and, 
shortly  after,  been  compelled  to  cut  it  off ;  so  that, 
if  he  recovered  at  all,  which  was  very  doubtful^  he 
could  not  be  fit  t  for  any  active  service ;  his  majesty 
resolved  to  ^  confer  that  government  upon  another. 
Of  which  resolution,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
grace  and  favour,  and  sending  him  a  warrant,  foir 
one  thousand  pounds  a  year  pension  for  his  Hfe,  he 
gave  him  notice ;  and  then,  to  the  most  general  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  men,  he  conferred  that  government 
upon  colonel  Gage,  whom  he  had  before  knighted. 
Sir  Arthur  Aston  was  so  much  displeased  with  bis 
successor,  that  he  besought  the  king  to  confer  that 
charge  upon  any  other  person ;  and  when  he  found 
that  his  majesty  would  not  change  his  purpose,  he 
sent  to  some  lords  to  come  to  him,  who  he  thought 
were  most  zealous  in  religion,  and  desired  them  to 

*  formerly]  hitherto  »»  his  own  1^  his  1^ 
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tdl  the  king  from  bim,  'Hhst)  though- fae^ was  hioi^  book 
**  self  a  Roman  catholk,  he  had  been  reaycBrtAA.  ^^^ 


to  giTe  no  scandal  to  histaajestT's  prattatttDt^iib-  '^^ 
^  jects ;  and  could  not  but  infenn  him,  that  Gage 
^  was  the  most  Jesuited  papist  tiive^,  that  he  had 
^'  a  Jesuit  who  lived  with  him ;  and  that  he  was 
'*  present  at  all  the  sermons  among  the  catholics; 
^  which  he  bdieved  would  be  very  madk  to  his  mai^ 
'*  jestj's  disservice."  So  much  his  passion  and  mi* 
mositjr  overruled  his  conseienoe. 

The  king  liked  tli^  choice  he  hod  made;  and  oidj 
advised  the  new  governor,  by  one  of  his  fijends,  ^  to 
''  have  so  much  discretion  in  his  carriage,  that  there 
*'  might  be  no  notice  taken  of  the  exercise  of  idB 
^reUgion:'^  to  which  animadversion  he  answered, 
^  that  he  never  had  Assembled  his  refigiob,  nor  ever 
^  would;  but  that  he  bad  been  so  wmy  in  theeKer* 
""  ciae  bf  it,  that  he  knew  there  could  be  no  witness 
''  produced,  who  had  ever  seen  him  at  mass  in  Ox* 
'*  ford,  though  he  heard  mass  every  day ;  and  that 
'^  he  had  never  been  but  once  at  a  sermon,  ^ieh 
^  was  at  the  lodging  of  sir  Arthur's  daughter,  to 
^  which  he  had  been  invited  with  great  importunity, 
''  and  believed  now  that  it  was  to  entrap  him/'  But 
the  poor  gentleman  enjoyed  the  office  very  ttttle 
time ;  <bir  within  a  month,  or  thereabout,  making  an 
attempt  to  break  down  Culham-bridge  near  Abing<* 
don,  where  he  intended  to  erect  a  royal  fbrt,  that 
should  have  kept  that  garrison  from  that  side  of  the 
country,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart  with  a  mus* 
ket  bullet/  Prince  Rupert  was  present  at  the  actmi, 
haring  approved,  and  been  much  pleased  with  the 
design,  which  was  never  pursued  after  his  death; 
and  in  truth  the  king  sustained  a  wonderful  loss  in 
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BOOK  bis  death;  he  being  a  .man  of  great  wisdom  and 
■  — temper,  and  one  among  ^  the  very  few  soldiers,  who 
^^^^'  made  himself  to  be  uniTersally  loved  and  esteemed. 
Though  the  king's  condition  was  now  much  beU 
ter,  than,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  (he  had  broken  and  defeated  two 
armies  of  the  parliament,  and  returned  into  his  win- 
ter quarter  with  advantage,  and  rather  with  an  in- 
crease than  diminution  of  his  forces,)  yet  his  neces- 
sities were  still  the  same,  and  the  fountains  dried  np 
from  whence  he  might  expect  relief;  his  quarters 
shortened  and  lessened  by  the  loss  of  the  whole 
north :  for  after  the  battle  of  York,  the  Scots  re- 
turned to  reduce  Newcastle,  which  they  had  already 
done,  and  all  other  garrisons  which  had  held  out  for 
the  Idng.;  and  when  that  work  should  be  throughly 
and  sufficiently  done,  it  must  be  expected  that  army 
should  again  move  southward,  and  take  such  other 
places,  as  the  parliament  should  not  be  at  leisure  to 
look  after  themselves. 

'  and  one  fUnong]  and  among 
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J.  HE  earl  of  Essex^s  army  was  bo  weakened  by  these  de> 
feats,  and  more  by  the  sickness  that  had  wasted  it,  that  it 
was  not  thought  safe  to  remain  longer  so  near  unquiet  and 
restless  enemies;  and  the  factions  and  animosities  at  Lon- 
don  required  his  presence  there ;  and  he  thought  the  army 
would  be  sooner  recruited  there  than  at  so  great  a  distance; 
so  that  about  the  banning  of  May,  or  socm  after,  he 
marched  from  Thame  to  London,  where  he  found  jealousy 
and  contention  enough,  leaving  his  army  quartered  about 
St.  AlbanV  There  was  newly  discovered  a  design  amongst 
soBse  citizens  of  name,  with  the  privity  of  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  best  rank,  to  compel  the  parliament  by  force 
to  make  peace  with  the  king,  the  correspondence  between 
the  persons  of  honour  and  the  citizens  being  managed  by 
Mr.  Waller,  who,  upon  a  light  discovery  made  by  a  false 
servant  who  had  overheard  some  discourses,  very  frankly 
confessed  all  he  knew,  named  lords  and  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men and  merchants,  whereof  some  were  condemned  and 
executed,  and  others  of  all  sorts  imprisoned.  The  relation 
of  that  whole  affiiir,  and  his  miserable  behaviour  in  it,  de- 
served to  be  the  part  of  a  more  formal  discourse.  It  was 
not  thought  prudent  to  examine  that  business  to  the  bot- 
tom, in  whidi  they  found  very  ccmsiderable  persons  en- 
gaged or  privy ;  but  having  taken  the  lives  of  some  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  terror,  causing  them  to  be  executed  in 
the  streets  before  thdr  own  doors,  in  the  sight. of  their 
neighbours ;  whereof  one  was  a  gentleman  of  good  reputa- 
tion, who  had  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Waller,  and  had 
been  very  assistant  to  him  in  his  education,  whom  he  sacri- 
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ficed  now  without  the  least  reluctancy.  They  thought  it 
best  to  take  the  words  of  all  the  members  of  both  houses 
for  their  own  indemnity,  by  their  seTerally  pronouncing  a 
solemn  protestation  and  vow,  that  they  had  no  hand  or  pii- 
vity  in  that  design  or  plot;  and  in  which  they  promised  al- 
ways  to  adhere  to  the  parliament,  and  to  assist  the  forces 
raised  by  the  parliament  against  the  army  raised  by  the 
king,  which  was  an  expression  never  before  heard  of;  and 
so  idl  jealousies  were  extinguished,  no  man  rrfusing  or  paus- 
ing to  take  it,  choosing  rather  to  run  the  hazard  of  that, 
than  to  be  imade  a  spectacle  as  th«ir  other  ftieads  we9e\ 
though  as  soon  as*  they  had  secured  themaehres  by  that  sa- 
cred vow,  they  made  what  haste  tbey  could  to  the  king  Ar 
better  security,  and  where  they  mif^t  prsoare  G<Mf«  par*- 
don  as  w^  as  the  kingX  without  incuiring  any  danger  far 
asking  it,  Mr.  Waller  would  ha^e  been  glad  to  have  got 
his  own  liberty  at  die  same  ^ce,  or  of  aay  other  oath  or 
▼ow;  bat  he  was  kept  in  prison,  and  contipually  tfareatensd 
with  death,  which  he  feared  and  obhorrtd,  till  at  last  he  re- 
deemed himself  at  a  ransom  of  ten  thoasand  poond,  to  sap- 
ply  the  affairs  of  this  piffHament ;  and  as  much  mors  speat 
•upon  divines  and  other  intercessors,  -besides  manyii^  a 
wife  whose  friends  had  contributed  to  his  absohiCioD;  sod 
besides  the  ^sposing  them  to  accept  all  das  by  a  speech 
pronounced  by  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  comnsoas,  of 
the  greatest  flattery-  and  the  greatest  ^falsehood;  such  a 
meanness  and  lowness-  of  spirit,  that  life  itself  was  no  rs- 
compense  for  it. 

Whilst  the  afiairs  of  the  parliament  w«re  in  this  distrse- 
don,  die  king  recovered  great  reputation,  and  the  season  ef 
die  year  'being  fit  for  action,  all  discontents  and  iactioiis 
murmurings  were  adjourned  to  the  next  summer.  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  and  that  handfiil  of  gentlemen  which  in  the  h^gb- 
ning  of  the  troubles  had  been  foroed<to  seek  relbge  in  Corn- 
wall, had,  widi  the  countoiaiiseand  asdstsace  of  aoaie. faith- 
ful persons  there,  so  good  sucssss,  that^tbeyhad  auMtsfedsU 
unquiet  epirits  in  that  ciMroty^aad  had  aent^to  Ae  king, 
that  if  Ins  majesty  would  supply  them  with:sosse  tsiBQ|Mjof 
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horse  and  ammunitioD,  of  which  they  stood  in  great  need, 
they  would  march  into  Somersetshire,  and  there  wait  his 
majesty^s  farther  commands.  The  qiieen  soon  after  h^ 
landing,  and  before  she  could  be  ready  for  her  own  march, 
sent  a  good  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Oxford, 
where  there  was  so  great  want  of  it,  that  if  the  earl  had 
ootne  before  Oxford,  there  was  not  powder  enough  for  the 
action  of  four  hours,  nor  a  hundred  spare  arms  in  the  ma- 
gaaine.  This  seasonable  supply  being  now  come,  the  king 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  such  a  countenance  to  his  Cor* 
virii  troops  (for  the  wfa<^  body  was  raised  in  Cornwall)  as 
might  reduce  all  the  western  oouinties  to  bis  deyotion,  where 
though  the  parliament  had  in  every  country,  Cornwall  now 
^xoepted,  some  garrisons  upon  the  'sea-eoast,  yet  they  con- 
-sisted  only  of  the  inhabitants  and  men  drawn  out  of  the 
l^jacent  villages,  and  they  could  not  aU  together  send  out  a 
;party  of  horse  and  foot  strong  enough  to  give  any  trouble 
to  the  little  Connsh  amy,  or  ta  interrupt  their  mardi. 

The  principal  gentry  of  Somersetshire  were  now  in  Ox- 

foMl,'  BBtui  -were  all  joint  suitors  to  die  king  to  send'the  mar* 

4ptt8  of  Hertfocd  again  into  the  west.;  and  both  the  king  and 

the  marcpns  oonsented  to  it;  *and  the  king  appointed  them 

M  to  ineet  everyday  at  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequ^^s 

lodging,  wliom  he  commanded  to  asrist  them,  in  adjusting 

sdl  that  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  a  present  mardi ;  the 

ling  declaring  what  troops-he  would  spare  for  that  service, 

and  what  ammunition  should  be  ready :  the  rest  (hey  were 

rtb  advance  by  their  own  industry  and  with  Chdr  own 

money;  for  it  was  in  sea«t  that  the  king  had  none.     The 

marquis  himself  was  content  to  come  to  the  chancellor  of 

the  exchequer'^s  lodging  to  confer  with  the  gentlemen,  «md 

every  man  subscribed  what  he  would  provide  before  he 

went  out  of  the  town,  and  what  he  would  undertake  to 

hanre  ready  *in  several  couaories  where  his  interest  lay,  and 

some  faro^t  in  money  towards  carrying  on  the  work ;  so 

that  in  few  days  a  great  advance  seemed  to  bemade.    But 

now  the  fame  of  new  sucoesses  in  the  west,  and  the  general 

good  incUniJkions  of  the  several  counties,  and  the  visible  .cfis- 
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tractioiiB  at  London, raised  new  thoughts;  and  wheiefts  be^ 
fore  nothing  was  thought  of,  but  how  to  convoy  this  bodjr 
of  CcMiiish  foot,  which  had  performed  so  many  brave  ac- 
tions, after  the  petty  garrisons  in  the  country  should  be 
suppressed,  which  could  not  take  very  mudi  time,  to  in- 
crease the  body  of  the  king^s  army,  that  it  might  maidi 
near  London,  if  it  should  appear  counsellable,  it  b^ng  hoped 
that  those  western  gentlemen  would  be  presently  aUe  lo 
raise  strength  enough  in  their  several  counties  to  keep  these 
in  peace  and  quiet ;  it  was  now  thought  necessary,  upon  the 
stock  and  credit  of  those  forces,  and  the  good  conjuncture 
to  raise  a  new  army,  which  should  never  jcia  with  the 
king%  but  after  subduing  the  lesser  garrisons  might  take 
Portsmouth,  and  so  visit  Sussex  and  those  parts  even  to 
Surrey  and  Kent,  where  there  were  likewise  some  under- 
takers to  be  ready  to  expect  and  assist  them.    And  now, 
not  only  those  officers  who  had  undertaken  to  raise  troops 
and  regiments  to  bring  into  the  king'^s  army,  for  wfaidi  they 
had  received  commissions,  and  found  they  could  not  per- 
form, desired  to  be  a  part  of  the  new  army;  but  many 
others,  who  were  weary  of  their  superior  officers  in  the  army, 
or  hoped  to  be  superiors,  were  all  contriving  how  to  canj 
away  the  troops  they  had  into  this  army,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  find  more  benefit  and  preferment;  and  the  mar- 
quis was  willing  to  hearken  to  any  of  these  propositions  as 
the  best  way  to  increase  his  own  strei^h,  and  so  omsented 
to  the  making  general  officers  for  a  royal  army,  without 
thinking  upon  his  old  fnends,  who  had  raised  that  body  in 
Cornwall,  and  were  of  quality  and  abilities  for  oomnumd 
superior  to  most  of  this  new  model,  and  could  never  submit 
to  be  commanded  by  them. 

Prince  Rupert,  who  had  always  looked  upon  the  intefvst 
and  credit  of  the  marquis  of  Hertford  as  somewhat  that 
ecHpsed  him,  and  seeing  him  like  now  to  be  in  the  head  of 
a  royal  army,  which  was  to  be  increased  with  troops  drawn 
from  his  command,  used  all  the  means  he  could  by  himadf, 
and  those  few  others  who  were  trusted  by  him,  that  the 
king  might  be  persuaded  that  his  brother  prince  Maurice 
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(who  had  only  a  regiment  in  the  army)  would  be  fit  to  be 
made  general  of  this  army.     The  king  always  loved  his 
finnily  immoderately,  and  with  notable  partiality,  and  was 
willing  to  bdieve  that  th^r  high  quality  could  not  be  with- 
out all  those  qualities  and  qualifications  which  were  equal 
to  it,  if  they  had  an  o|^rtunity  to  manifest  those  endow- 
ments, easily  entertained  that  overture,  and  believed  the 
marquis  himself  would  easily  resign  his  pretences,  and  be 
contented  to  serve  under  a  grandson  df  king  James,  and  the 
king^s  nephew.     He  made  chcnce  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  dispose  the  marquis  to  this  condescension,  but 
he  did  not  only  excuse  himself  from  undertaking  the  office, 
but  used  all  the  means  and  endeavours  he  could  to  dissuade 
the  king  from  his  design,  tsUmg  him,  that  he  thought  it 
easy  to  dissuade  the  marquis  from  undertaking  the  enter- 
prise, which  nothing  but  afiection  to  his  majesty^s  service 
could  dispose  him  to,  the  marquis  loving  his  ease,  and  ab-  ' 
horring  any  fatigue,  and  having  no  military  quality  but 
courage,  in  which  he  abounded :  but  if  his  majesty  would 
have  him  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  he  would  not  find  that 
he  would  take  any  inferior  command;  which  his  majesty 
upon  further  endeavour  found  to  be  true ;  and  judging  that 
the  presence  of  die  marquis  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
disposing  and  reconciling  all  those  western  counties  to  his 
service,  his  fortune,  which  was  very  great,  lying  in  many  of 
them,  he  appmnted  his  nephew  prince  Maurice  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general  under  the  marquis,  which  nobody  believed 
would  produce  any  good  efiect,  there  being  no  two  men  of 
more  contrary  natures  and  dispositions.     The  prince  never 
sacrificed  to  the  Graces,  nor  conversed  amongst  men  of  qua- 
lity, but  had  most  used  the  company  of  ordinary  and  infe- 
rior men,  with  whom  he  loved  to  be  very  familiar.    He  was 
not  qualified  with  parts  of  nature,  and  less  with  any  ac- 
quired ;  and  towards  men  of  the  best  condition,  with  whom 
he  might  very  well  have  justified  a  familiarity,  he  main- 
tained at  least  the  full  state  of  liis  birth,  and  understood 
very  Kttle  more  of  the  war,  than  to  fight  very  stoutly  when 
there  was  occasion.     The  marquis  was  of  a  very  civil  and 
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affaUe  nature,  and  knew  well  what  respect  to  pay  to  tkft| 
other,  if  he  were  fairly  encouraged  to  it ;  but  he  waa  will 
▼dy  great  hearted,  and  when  more  was  expected,  he  wg 
give  less  than  was  due:  nor  was  there  any  third  person  i 
quality  and  discretion,  who  had  interest  enough  in  either  I 
o[  them  to  prevent  misunderstandings,  which  there  were  too  I 
many  industrious  enough  to  foment:  so  that  at  their  leaving  I 
Oxford,  (whidi  was  about  the  middle  of  May,)  it  was  not ! 
hard  to  divine  that  that  subordination  would  not  last  lon^ 
nor  produce  any  good  effects. 
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JtOR  six  or  aevai  days  there  were  continual  skirmishes. 
Waller  retiring  with  great  order  and  little  loss,  and  the 
marquis  advancing  with  some  little  advantage,  till  they  came 
near  Bath ;  and  then  Waller,  having  drawn  a  regiment  or 
two  of  foot  from  the  garrison  of  Biistcd,  asd  others  out  of 
the  country,  by  the  credit  and  countenance  of  Hungerford 
and  Popham,  appeared  near  Liansdown,  an  open  plain 
within  two  mil^  of  Bath,  where  both  sides  drew  up  in  good 
order,  having  room  enough.  The  action  was  performed  on 
both  tides  with  courage  and  resolution,  till  the  night  parted 
them,  when  Waller  drew  to  the  lower  ground,  to  the  dielter 
of  a  hedge  and  waH.  Many  officers  and  gentlemen  of  qua- 
lity fell  on  both  sides,  and  if  the  Cornish  foot  had  not  stood 
very  firm,  when  the  horse  was  shaken,  it  would  have 
proved  a  sad  day ;  but  sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  in  the  head  of 
bis  pikes,  bore  the  shock  of  Waller^s  horse,  and  broke  them, 
and  forced  them  to  retire,  though  himself  lost  his  life  in  the 
service,  to  the  universal  grief  of  the  army,  and  indeed  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  a  gallant  and  a  sprightly  gentle- 
man, of  the  greatest  reputation  and  interest  in  Cornwall, 
and  had  much  contributed  to  all  the  service  that  had  been 
done  there,  and  to  the  leading  the  army  out  of  the  country; 
and  by  the  gentleness  of  his  spirit,  accompanied  with  cou- 
rage and  authority,  had  restrained  much  of  the  licence,  and 
suppressed  the  murmur  and  mutiny,  to  which  that  people 
were  too  much  inclined,  especially  after  they  werej  oined  to 
the  marquises  troops,  and  made  subject  to  the  command  of 
new  officers.  All  men  exceedingly  lamented  his  loss  at  the 
time  he  fell,  and  had  cause  to  renew  the  lamentation  very 
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often  afterwards.  Though  the  day  had  proved  sad  and 
melancholy  enough,  the  evening  was  by  much  the  mote 
tragical;  for  when  the  troops  were  content  to  breathe  on 
bodi  sides,  some  of  the  officers  repairing  to  the  artillery  to 
see  in  what  state  it  was,  and  to  give  order  to  send  ammu- 
nition to  those  places  where  it  was  wanted,  by  what  acci- 
dent was  never  known,  a  waggon  of  powder  was  blown  up, 
which  blew  up  and  killed  all  the  persons  about  it,  whereof 
some  were  of  name.  Col.  Thomas  Sheldon^  who  commanded 
prince  Maurice^s  regiment  of  horse,  was  at  some  distance 
from  it,  yet  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  himself  so 
hurt  from  head  to  foot,  that  he  died  within  two  days,  a 
gentleman  of  great  courage  and  generally  beloved;  and 
(which  made  up  the  tragedy)  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  whose 
name  had  been  much  and  deservedly  magnified  in  all  the 
western  service,  bemg  yet  farther  from  the  waggon,  was  by 
the  blast  of  the  powder  thrown  from  his  horse,  whtdi  was 
killed,  and  so  hurt,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  dead  for 
many  days,  though,  by  the  diligence  of  his  servants,  irith 
God'^s  blessing,  he  recovered  afterwards  to  give  signal  marks 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  king;  but  the  marks  of  that  ili  abci- 
dent  were  never  worn  out,  and  deprived  him  of  that  grace- 
fulness and  lustre  in  his  person  and  countenance,  which  he 
formerly  had. 

In  the  morning  after  this  battle,  it  appeared  that  Wafler 
had  drawn  off  all  his  men  in  the  night,  leaving  lighted 
matches  in  the  wall  and  hedge,  to  amuse  the  enemy ;  which 
raised  their  spirits  very  much,  and  was  an  evident  sign  dial 
the  victory  remained  on  the  marquises  part,  and  gave  them 
cause  to  believe  that  the  loss  was  very  great  on  that  mKfi, 
and  that  they  should  be  troubled  no  more  with  him ;'  so  that 
after  a  day'^s  repose  in  the  neighbour  villages,  which  was  in 
many  respects  necessary,  the  marquis  continued  Ins  mardi 
towards  Oxford  by  the  way  of  Chippenham ;  but  quiddy 
found  that  Waller,  with  the  same  repoBe,  and  the  fredi  attp. 
plies  he  received  every  day  from  the  country,  attended  u^on 
his  rear  very  near,  so  that  both  horse  and  foot  were  engi^ed 
every  day,  and  they  now  found  the  loss  of  the  waggon  of 
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powder  which  was  blown  up  at  Lansdown,  for  they  had  not 
enough  left  to  make  a  stand,  or  to  line  the  hedges  to  secure 
their  rear,  and  keeping  the  enemy  back ;  so  that  when  they 
came  to  the  Devizes,  an  open  market  town  in  Wiltshire,  of 
receipt  enough  for  the  men,  they  found  it  necessary  that  all 
the  foot,  their  cannon,  and  their  sick  and  wounded  men, 
which  had  necessarily  made  their  march  slow,  should  re- 
main there,  whilst  the  horse  went  away,  as  they  easily 
might,  to  Oxford ;  from  whence  they  doubted  not  to  send 
fresh  succour  to  the  rest  before  they  should  be  overpressed 
or  overpowered  by  Waller,  who  was  not  yet  come  out,  and 
found  difficulties  enough  in  his  pursuit.  When  they  came 
into  the  Devizes,  they  found  they  had  not  match  enough  to 
keep  their  guards,  so  that  both  the  marquis  and  prince 
Maurice  in  the  night  thought  fit  likewise  to  leave  them,  and 
so  make  haste  to  Oxford,  where  the  old  jealousies  between 
the  prince  and  the  marquis  were  presently  revived ;  the  friends 
of  either  making  all  the  disadvantageous  reports  they  could 
of  the  other,  whilst  most  men  thought  neither  of  them  had 
done  honourably  in  abandoning  the  army,  and  coming 
themselves  to  call  for  help.  In  the  mean  time  the  small 
army  in  the  Devizes  was  upon  the  matter  left  without  com- 
mand ;  for  the  forces  which  had  been  brought  or  raised  by 
the  marquis,  and  were  much  less  in  number  than  the  Cor- 
nish, would  only  obey  the  officers  they  had  known,  and  the 
hrd  remained  so  ill,  and  so  obliged  Hot  to  come  into  the 
air,  that  he  would  not  assume  the  command,  whom  all 
would  obey;  notwithstanding  all  which,  and  though  Waller 
was  now  come  before  the  town,  and  summoned  them,  the 
officers  agreed  so  well,  and  took  pains  by  beating  all  the 
bed-cords  in  the  town  into  matches,  and  barricadoing  the 
avenues,  that  Waller  durst  not  assault  them,  so  that  they 
relied  upon  succour  in  time ;  and  expected  it  accordingly, 
and  without  any  other  impatience  than  giving  account  to 
Oxford  of  the  truth  of  their  condition. 

This  sudden  unexpected  news,  for  the  last  account  had 
brought  the  issue  of  the  battle  at  Lansdown,  where  the 
victory  was  understood  to  be  on  the  king'^s  ride,  or  at  least 
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the  enemy  to  be  dramajed^  raised  sucfa  a  damp  at  Ozfaid, 
{aa  the  dbb  and  flows  of  fortune  made  always  great  ioi* 
preasions  there,)  that  all  men  were  disfHrited,  And  the  anival 
of  the  prince  and  the  marquis  in  the  break  of  the  day, 
spread  the  rumour  through  the  town  that  diat  army  was 
totally  lost.  The  queen  wab  now  come  from  York,  and 
upon  her  march  towards  Oxford ;  and  the  king  had  sent  to 
her,  that  he  would  not  lail  to  meet  her  such  a  day  at  a  place 
a  good  day'^s  journey  from  Oxford;  and  that  appointment 
must  of  neoesaty  hold,  and  good  troops  attend  the  kiog^ 
who  was  to  march  very  near  the  garrison  of  Warwick,  he- 
k)Bging  to  the  parliament.  However  it  was  evidait  thai  tf 
the  Devices  was  not  instandy  relieved,  that  gallant  party 
must  be  lost  It  was  diierefore  quickly  resolved,  that  WiU 
mot,  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse,  should  march  away 
with  a  good  party  of  about  1200  horse  and  some  dragoons, 
there  being  sent  before  a  r^ment  of  horse  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Crawford,  with  a  supply  <^  as  much 
powder  and  match  as  could  well  be  carried  by  the  troopen 
on  their  h(»*ses,  which  was  lost,  and  that  regiment  diaor* 
dered  by  the  enemy,  which  had  blocked  up  all  the  passages 
to  the  town.  Waller  had  not  so  soon  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  king^^s  horse,  as  his  vigilance  might  have  expected* 
and  he  received  it  first  by  the  interception  of  a  messenger, 
who  was  sent  to  inform  those  in  die  tofwn  of  it,  that  thejr 
might  be  ready  to  draw  out  as  soon  as  the  enemy  could  be 
obliged  to  draw  off;  and  upon  this  advertisement,  and  fear- 
ing  to  be  enclosed  between  the  horse  which  were  ocxmi^ 
and  the  foot  of  the  town,  which  be  knew  to  be  superior  in 
courage  to  his,  and  having  great  confidence  in  his  harK^ 
he  drew  off  his  horse,  foot,  and  cannon  to  an  open  plain 
jHece  of  ground,  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hil)  from  the  town, 
and  about  a  mile's  distance  from  thence,  called  Boundway 
hill,  where  the  enemy  was  to  pass,  and  there  he  put  his 
men  in  order,  and  expected  them.  Wilmot,  findii^  them  in 
this  posture,  with  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  much  superior 
to  him  in  number,  and  hearing  nothing  of  the  foot  from  the 
town,  though  he  had  made  all  signs  to  them  from  another 
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port  of  the  bill,  aobbrding  to  what  he  Had  ajppcnntecl  them 
to  ex{)oct  by  his  ine£»enger,  that  body  ot  foot  being  the 
strength  upon  which  he  rdied,  knew  not  what  to  do;  but 
calling  his  officer^  together,  amongst  whoih  there  was  the 
leairl  of  Carnarvon,  Who  was  general  6f  the  horse  under  the 
marquis  of  Hertford  in  the  west,  and  had  been  engaged  in 
all  the  actions  with  Waller,  and  so  knew  his  manner  oJF 
fighdng,  who  came  now  only  as  a  volunteei*  in  the  re^ment 
of  sir  John  Byron,  they  all  found  it  necessary  to  fight,  since 
they  could  not  expect  the  foot  longer  than  the  enemy  would 
give  them  leave ;  and  observing  that  Waller  had  placed  all 
his  horse  in  several  small  bodies  at  some  distance  each  from 
other,  and  ail  between  them  his  foot  and  cannon,  Carnarvon 
said  that  the  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  who  were  all  covered 
with  amour,  and  commanded  by  sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  and 
which  stood  nearest  to  them,  were  the  men  upon  whom 
Waller  prindpally  depended,  and  therefore  dedred  Wilmot 
that  their  whole  body  might  charge  them ;  and  if  they  could 
rout  them,  it  was  probable  it  might  have  a  good  effect  upon 
their  whole  army :  which  advice  being  followed,  had  the  ef- 
fect desired;  for  that  body  being  charged  by  all  the  king^s 
horse,  though  they  stood  well,  and  longer  than  was  ex- 
pected, could  not  bear  that  shock;  and  when  they  were 
broken^  they  fell  upon  thdr  own  next  body  of  horse,  and 
disordered  them,  and  all  their  horse  fell  upon  and  into  their 
body  of  foot,  and  routed  them  more  than  the  enemy  could 
have  done;  and  thereupon  Waller  himself,  Haslerig,  sir 
Edward  Hungerford,  and  such  other  officers  as  were  best 
horsed,  without  making  farther  resistance,  fled  the  nearest  way 
in  all  the  confusion  imaginable ;  many  running  their  horses 
down  the  steep  of  the  hUl,  and  so  falling,  were  either  killed 
with  the  fall,  or  so  hurt  that  they  became  prisoners.  By 
this  time  the  body  of  the  foot  in  the  Devizes  was  come  up, 
wi^out  having  received  any  other  advertisement,  till  after 
thfsy  came,  out  of  the  town,  than  the  seeing  the  enemy  in 
some,  disorder  drawing  themselves  together  from  their  seve- 
ral quarters,  which  at  first  they  believed  to  be  upon  design, 
but  soon  after,  by  their  march  towards  the  plain,  they  con- 
VOL.  IV.  a  r 
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duded  that  the  relief  was  come  from  Oxford ;  and  8o  they 
quickly  got  their  men  together  who  were  in  health,  (for  ar 
Ralph  Hopton  and  many  other  nek  and  wounded  men  were 
still  left  behind  in  the  town;)  and  when  they  were  drawn 
out,  they  recetved  another  direction  from  Wilmot,  which 
way  they  were  to  march;  and  so  they  came  to  the  top  of  the 
ground  when  the  enemy  was  in  that  confusion,  and  lost  no 
time  in  Mling  upon  the  foot,  to  revenge  what  they  had 
suffered,  and  sacrificed  too  many  to  the  memory  of  their 
beloved  Greenvil.  In  this  total  general  defeat  many  were 
slain,  without  the  loss  of  any  oiScer  of  name  on  the  king*8 
side,  and  about  twelve  hundred  men  taken  prisoners,  whereof 
many  of  their  considerable  ofiicers,  all  their  baggage  and 
cannon,  and  a  rich  booty  to  the  soldiers,  who  upon  this 
good  fortune  had  leisure  to  repose  themselves  in  the  quar- 
ters they  were  before  weary  of,  and  to  expect  new  orders 
from  the  king. 
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J.  HERE  had  been  the  winter  before  an  unhappy  derign 
for  the  surprise  of  Bristol,  upon  intelligence  with  some  citi- 
zens not  maturely  ripened ;  which  being  discovered,  an  al« 
clerman,  and  another  dtizen  of  good  account,  had  been  tried 
before  a  council  of  war,  and  executed  in  the  streets,  and 
many  others  had  fled  out  of  the  city,  which,  though  it  dis- 
appointed the  design,  had  exceedingly  enraged  a  great  part 
of  the  city,  which  longed  to  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
servitude  they  were  under.  And  now  the  strength  of  that 
garrison  had  been  drawn  out,  and  lost  under  Waller  at 
Roundway,  very  few  of  them  returning  to  Bristol,  so  that 
it  seemed  very  counsellable  to  the  king  to  make  his  first 
enterprise  upon  Bristol,  where  the  little  reputation  the  go- 
vernor Nathaniel  Fiennes  had  in  war,  and  the  general  pre- 
judice the  city  and  country  had  against  him,  made  the  at- 
tempt appear  the  more  hopeful ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved 
accordingly.  The  marquis  of  Hertford,  with  prince  Maurice^ 
was  to  return  to  his  western  troops,  who  remmned  about  the 
Devizes  still,  and  with  them  to  march  to  that  side  of  Bristol 
which  lay  next  to  Somersetshire,  and  to  quarter  as  near  the 
dty  as  they  conveniently  could,  that  nothing  might  go  in  or 
out  And  prince  Rupert  was  with  the  horse  and  foot  of 
the  king^s  army  to  march  and  quarter  upon  that  side  of  the 
city  that  lies  next  Gloucestershire,  to  straiten  it  likewise 
as  close  as  on  the  other  £de ;  and  a  day  was  agreed  upon, 
that  they  might  compute  both  armies  might  by  that  time 
be  come  to  their  several  quarters,  and  then  the  generals  on 
both  parts  might  consult  and  conclude  what  was  farther  to 
be  done  for  the  attacking  the  town ;  and  they  did  all  meet 
acoordin^y. 
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Upon  a  full  conference,  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  morn- 
ing they  would  assault  the  city  in  several  places  at  onoe ; 
the  marquis  with  his  forces  on  that  side  on  which  he  was 
quartered,  and  the  prince  on  the  other.  The  works  on  the 
Somersetshire  side  being  much  higher  and  stronger,  and 
the  graff  deeper  than  they  were  on  the  Gloucestershire 
side,  where  prince  Rupert  lay ;  and  the  very  place  assigned 
for  the  marquises  assault  was  much  harder  than  many  oth^ 
places  upon  that  line,  which  might  with  less  danger  and  as 
much  benefit  have  been  entered ;  which  made  the  Cornish 
(who  use  to  say  what  they  think)  murmur  loudly,  that  they 
were  carried  thither  to  be  paid  for  the  service  they  had  done. 
On  the  western  side,  after  a  continued  assault  of  near  three 
hoin-s,  they  were  beaten  off,  and  upon  the  matter  quite  gave 
over  the  assault,  with  a  very  great  loss  of  common  men  and 
inferior  officers  of  very  good  reputation.  There  feU  like- 
wise sir  Nicholas  Slanning  and  colonel  Trevannion,  the  heads 
of  the  Cornish,  with  sir  Bevil  Greenvil  and  sir  Brutus  Buck, 
colonel  of  the  marquises  own  regiment.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning 
was  brought  off  the  field,  his  thigh  broken  with  a  musket 
bullet,  of  which  he  died  a  fortnight  after,  when  the  king 
was  in  Bristol.  He  was  a  young  gendeman  of  about  25 
years  of  age,  of  a  small  stature,  but  very  handsome,  and  of  • 
a  lovely  countenance,  of  excellent  parts  and  invindble  cou- 
rage. He  was  master  of  a  fair  estate  in  land,  and  had  the 
goveriiment  of  Fendennis  castle,  and  was  vice-admiral  of  the 
Castle ;  both  which  offices  and  commands  in  so  dexterous 
^md  active  a  hand  were  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  king^s  ser- 
vice; he  being  a  man  well  loved  and  obeyed,  and  there 
being  an  entire  friendship  between  him,  Greenvil,  and  Tre- 
vannion, with  a  firm  conjunction  with  John  Arundel  of  Tre- 
rice,  and  his  two  sons  John  and  Richard,  both  very  active 
men,  and  in  command.  Cornwall  was  quickly  disposed  to 
serve  the  king,  as  soon  as  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  named  before,  came  into  that  county.  He  was 
6f  a  very  acceptable  presence,  great  wit,  and  spake  very 
well,  and  with  notable  vivacity,  and  was  well  believed  by  the 
people.     He  was  in  all  the  actions  and  in  all  parties  yibete 
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there  was  action,  in  signal  command,  and  never  reoeived 
hurt  or  wound,  till  this  last  fatal  assault.  He  told  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  visited  him  after  the  king 
came  to  Bristol,  that  he  had  always  despised  bullets,  having 
been  so  used  to  them,  and  almost  thought  they  could  not  hit 
him.  He  professed  great  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  losing 
bis  life  in  the  king^s  service,  to  whom  he  had  always  dedi<* 
cated  it,  and  desired  the  chancellor  (with  whom  he  had  al- 
ways friendship)  to  recommend  his  wife  and  his  son  (who 
was  bom  the  very  day  upon  which  he  received  his  wound 
at  Pendennis  castle)  to  the  king^s  favour,  and  died  the 
next  day,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  who  knew  him.  Trevan- 
nion  was  about  the  same  age  of  S4  or  S6  years,  the  eldest, 
if  not  the  only  son  of  his  father,  edr  Charles  Trevannion,  and 
newly  married  to  the  daughter  of  Arundel  of  Trerice.  He 
was  a  steady  young  man,  of  a  good  understanding,  grea 
courage,  but  of  few  words ;  yet  what  he  said  was  always  to 
the  purpose.  Both  he  and  Slanning  were  members  of  the 
bouse  of  commons,  and  the  more  abhorred  the  rebelhoh  by 
having  been  present,  and  observed  by  what  foul  artifices  it 
had  been  promoted;  and  as  they  always  gave  what  oppo- 
mtion  they  could  to  those  practices  whilst  they  remained 
there,  so  they  were  amongst  the  first  who  drew  their  swords 
to  suppress  diem.  Brutus  Buck  was  an  old  soldier,  having 
been  an  officer  of  a  very  good  esteem  in  the  voyage  to  Ro- 
chelle,  and  in  the  action  in  the  isle,  and  ever  after  hved  in  a 
command  the  king  had  given  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  civil  and  a  stout  gentleman.  He  was  killed 
in  the  head  of  his  regiment  with  a  musket  bullet  in  the 
ibrebead,  when  he  was  getting  upon  the  wall,  and  fell  dead 
in  the  graC  He  was  a  man  generally  beloved,  and  had 
no  enemies. 

On  jOTUce  Bupert'^s  side,  where  the  Kne  indeed  was  very 
weak  and  low,  but  there  were  two  or  three  high  castles  of 
earth,  upon  which  store  of  cannon  was  planted  with  many 
musketeers,  all  which  infested  those  who  assaulted  the  line, 
which  was  otherwise  slenderly  guarded;  but  there  was 
within  the  line  a  great  space  of  meadow  ground,  upon 
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Which  two  or  three  re^ments  of  horse  might  be  drawn  up, 
who  might  quickly  have  broken  such  foot  as  should  enter 
the  line,  the  assaidt  here  was  more  prosperous  and  suooeas- 
ful,  though  with  the  loss  of  many,  and  some  very  excellent 
persons.  The  line  was  entered  in  the  weakest  place,  and 
where  it  was  least  guarded ;  and  they  who  entered  it  easily 
made  way  for  some  horse  to  follow  them,  who  quickly 
made  the  few  horse  which  were  placed  within  to  give 
ground,  and  redre  into  the  town,  which  raised  oonfiidon 
there ;  and  some  more  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  princess 
likewise  entered  the  line,  and  leaving  those  castles  behind 
them,  marched  directly  into  the  suburbs,  yrhete  the  streets 
being  narrow,  many  soldiers  and  officers  were  killed  ficom 
the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  which  stopped  their  ad- 
vance ;  and  no  doubt,  if  the  governor  had  understood  his 
bumness  well,  that  party  which  was  entered  might  very  well 
have  been  driven  back,  before  any  other  could  have  come 
to  their  aseistance.  But  the  confusion  within  the  town  was 
very  great,  and  the  apprehension  that  the  army  was  already 
entered,  and  that  diey  should  all  be  made  a  prey  to  the 
soldiers,  if  there  were  no  articles  made  and  conditions  ob- 
tained for  them,  made  the  people  so  clamorous,  that  the 
governor  yielded  to  their  importunities,  and  sent  a  trumpet 
to  the  prince  to  treat  upon  surrender;  which  overture  was 
easily  accepted,  and  upon  hostages  sent,  colonel  Grerrard,  a 
haughty  young  man,  of  a  very  different  temper  from  ooL 
Fiennes,  was  sent  to  treat  with  him.  He  talking  loud  to 
the  people  of  firing  the  town,  if  they  did  not  forbear  shoot- 
ing out  of  the  windows,  which  they  continued  to  do,  hec- 
tored the  governor  himself  to  such  a  temper,  that  he  forth- 
with gave  orders  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility  in  all  places, 
which  they  in  the  castles  hardly  obeyed,  but  still  continued 
to  shoot,  and  did  mudi  mischief;  and  then  concluded  upon 
the  ordinary  conditions,  to  march  out  of  the  town  the  next 
day  with  his  troops,  and  to  surrender  the  city  to  the  king, 
which  was  done  accordingly,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the 
commanders. 

Of  the  princess  side  there  fell  that  day  many  good  officer^ 
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amongst  which  were  colonel  Harry  Lunsford,  and  his  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Nathaniel  Moyle,  both  officers  of  the  first 
rank  in  their  reputation  of  courage  and  conduct,  and  were 
both  killed  out  of  a  window,  when  they  had  entered  the 
suburbs ;  the  former  dead  on  the  place,  the  other  lived  near 
a  month,  and  then  died.  Colonel  John  Bellasis  had  a  hurt 
of  a  very  strange  nature,  and  worth  the  mentioning.  Being 
a  gallant  gentleman,  of  much  honour  and  courage,  as  he  was 
marching  in  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  foot,  with  his  sword 
drawn  in  his  hand,  upon  which  a  musket  bullet  struck  the 
flat  of  the  blade  with  such  force  that  it  bowed  like  a  bow, 
and  remaining  still  in  his  hand,  was  driven  upon  his  fore^ 
head,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  but  rose  presently  of  him- 
self without  help,  and  sedng  no  blood,  he  believed  the  hurt 
not  conmderable,  and  continued  in  his  buaness;  but  he 
found  it  necessary  within  less  than  an  hour  to  be  carried 
off,  his  head  with  the  contudon  for  many  days  swelling  to* 
that  prodigious  proportion,  that  when  the  king  came  Uy 
Bristol,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  went  to  see 
him,  he  knew  not  who  he  was,  there  being  no  appearance 
cf  eyes  or  nose,  so  that  it  was  thought  trepanmng  would  be 
the  only  way  to  preserve  him,  and  that  not  a  certain  one : 
but  he  having  his  senses  very  perfect,  would  not  endure  so 
rude  a  remedy ;  and  after  the  swelling  was  at  the  haght,  it 
declined  and  sunk  as  fast;  and  when  the  army  removed 
fiom  Bristol,  was  well  enough,  and  attended  his  charge  in  it, 
without  any  mark  or  blemish.  The  lord  viscount  Grandison 
was  then  likewise  wounded  with  a  musket-shot  in  the  leg, 
of  which,  though  he  was  carried  to  Oxford,  and  thought 
past  danger,  he  died  two  months  after.  He  was  a  very 
beautiful  person,  of  great  virtue  and  eminent  courage,  and 
of  manners  not  to  be  corrupted.  He  was  a  very  great  loss, 
when  the  age  stood  in  need  of  such  examples,  and  was  par- 
ticularly lamented  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with 
very  vehement  passion,  there  being  a  most  entire  friendship 
between  them  for  many  years  without  any  intermission. 

The  town  being  thus  happily  taken,  (though  the  price 
that  was  pwd  for  it  was  grievous,)  the  old  embers  of  jea- 
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lousy  and  discontent,  which  bad  been  lightly  raked  up  and 
covered  between  the  two  princes  and  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, broke  out  now  into  a  flame.  The  town  was  within 
the  marquis's  commission,  and  so  he  concluded  that  the  go- 
vernment was  in  his  disposal,  and  designed  it  to  or  Ral{di 
Hopton,  who  by  this  time  was  past  all  danger,  and  in  all 
respects  was  preferable  to  any  man  that  could  be  named. 
On  the  other  side,  prince  Rupert  believed  the  right  of  con- 
ferring it  to  be  in  him,  since  it  was  taken  by  the  foroes  un« 
der  his  command,  when  those  under  the  marquis  were  beaten 
off;  and  he  had  a  purpose  toconfer  it  upon  or  Arthur  Aston, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Beading,  and  lost  much  reputa- 
tion there  in  respect  of  bis  nature  and  mannen^  not  of  faia 
sfJdiery,  which  stood  as  it  did  before.  But  when  the  prince 
had  thought  better  of  bi6  own  power,  and  wdghed  th«  dif« 
ference  between  sir  Ralph  Hopton  $nd  sir  Arthur  Aston  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  both 
the  prince  and  the  marquis  sending  expresses  to  give  the 
king  notice  of  the  suppess,  the  prince  mad^  it  his  humble 
suit  to  the  king  that  his  majesty  would  bestow  the  govern-, 
ment  of  Bristol  upon  his  highness ;  and  the  inarquis,  aft^ 
he  had  given  an  account  of  the  taking  the  town,  in  whi(^ 
he  gave  all  the  attributes  to  the  prince  which  were  due  to 
him,  he  told  the  king  that  he  had  conferred  the  govern- 
ment upon  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  which  be  knew  Ins  majesty 
would  approve,  since  no  man  could  be  so  fit  for  it,  nor  bad 
deserved  better  from  his  majesty.  The  remainder  qfUm 
reUaion  U  inserted  in  the  Life  ijfhrd  Clarendon.    ^ 
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J.  HEIJ.E  was  not  the  same  union  wd  eoncurrenoe  in  the 
king^s  quarters.     As  soon  as  the  king  came  to  Oxford,  in- 
stead of  any  man^s  oxitributing  his  advice  and  assistance 
for  what  wiis  pext  to  be  done^  eyery  man  took  great  free- 
dom in  censuring  what  ^as  past    Mipy  cried  out  upon  the 
flitting  down  before  Gioucester,  not  only  aa  a  very  unskilful 
act,  but  p^diously  dengned  by  those  who  wished  not  that 
the  king^s  affairs  should  prosper,  and  were  corrupted  by  the 
parliament;  a^d  this  damour  was  improTcd  by  the  dis- 
opurses  of  those  who  had  left  them  after  the  )oss  of  Bristol, 
and  reported  that  the  prime  leaders  and  goyernPTs  in  both 
houses  then  declared,  that  all  thar  hope  wai^  that  the  king 
would  be  persuaded  to  engage  before  Gloucester,  which  i^ 
he  should  not  do,  and  marched  directly  towards  Londoq, 
they  were  undone ;  and  that  out  of  the  apprehension  of  sudt^ 
a  resolution  in  the  king,  that  many  of  the  principal  an4 
most  obnoxious  members  and  citizens,  who  had  been  most 
active,  had  shipped  their  estates  for  Holland,  and  kept  ves- 
sel ready  for  thdjr  own  transportation.    But  aa  the  first 
was  a  calumny  without  the  least  ground  and  colour,  there; 
being  then  no  person  of  credit  with  the  king  in  his  counsels^ 
who  was  not  ol  unblemished  int^;rity  to  his  cause ;  so  the 
other  fancy  of  marching  towards  London  was  much  more 
unreasonable  than  the  course  which  was  taken.   For  besideei 
that  the  king'*s  army  was  exceeding  small  (I  spetik  of  th^. 
body  of  his  foot)  when  he  marched  firom  Bristol,  though  it 
increased  wonderfully  before  Gloucester,  it  cannot  be  imi^ 
gined,  if  the  earl  of  Essex  w^a  able  to  draw  out  the  train- 
bands and  auxiliaries  of  London,  (iprhich  w^  the  strength 
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of  his  army,)  to  march  as  far  as  Gloucester,  he  would  hate 
engaged  a  far  greater  body  of  them  to  have  met  the  king 
nearer  London.  Indeed  if,  after  the  taking  of  Bristol,  the 
king  had  marched  into  Hampshire,  and  so  advanced  through 
Sussex  (which  stood  generally  well  inclined  to  hia  service) 
into  Kent,  where  there  were  about  that  time  some  comma- 
tions  and  insurrections  of  the  people,  which,  bdng  aeoonded 
and  formed,  might  have  grown  very  terrible  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  without  any  countenance  from  the  king  gave 
them  some  trouble,  and  were  not  dispersed  without  blood; 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  (for  the 
king  had  now  conferred  that  dignity  upon  him,)  who  had 
then  totally  defeated  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  driven  him  into 
Hull,  which  was  the  only  shelter  the  enemy  had  in  that 
large,  rich,  populous  county,  had  advanced  ^th  his  fuD 
power  into  the  associated  counties,  through  Linoolnafaire 
into  Norfolk,  where  the  people  had  suffered  long  and  griev- 
ously under  the  parliament ;  and  had  now  taken  so  much 
courage,  that  the  town  of  Lynn,  a  port  and  harbour  strongly 
eituated,  by  the  virtue  of  the  inhabitants  especially,  and  ei^ 
couragement  of  some  gendanen  of  the  county,  retired  thi- 
ther, shut  the  gates  agiunst  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and 
endured  near  a  month^s  siege;  it  might  very  mudii  have 
troubled  the  parliament  to  have  divided  their  strength  into 
two  armies,  and  the  distempers  within  the  city  of  London 
would  probably  have  produced  some  confusion,  when  it 
should  have  been  manifest  that  that  city  was  to  provide  out 
of  itself  two  armies  to  send  out,  and  power  enough  for  its 
own  security  and  defence.  But  rince  the  unhappy  temper 
of  the  north  was  such,  that  it  was  rather  thought  to  cany 
that  victorious  and  flourishing  army  before  the  walls  of 
Hull,  than  to  make  a  progress  southward,  where  probaUy 
it  would  not  have  met  a  refflstance  it  could  not  remove,  I 
am  still  of  the  opinion,  that  the  king^s  sitting  down  before 
Gloucester  (however  it  succeeded)  was  the  next  best,  and  in 
reason  to  be  preferred  far  before  marching  towards  Lon- 
don, or  gomg  nearer  London  upon  its  angle  confidence. 
And  no  doubt,  according  to  the  fate  in  war,  where  what- 
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soever  proves  unfortunate  in  the  execution  is  oooclucled  to 
be  imjMovident  in  the  counsel,  if  the  enterprise  upon  Bristol 
(which  was  in  reason  more  likely  to  have  miscarried,  thao 
the  other  was  afterwards  upon  Gloucester)  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, that  counsel  (which  upon  the  event  was  generally 
appkuded)  would  jiave  been  as  severely  censured ;  and  it 
-would  have  been  then  thought,  (and  it  may  be  upon  as 
much  reason,)  that  upon  the  defeat  of  Waller,  when  the 
body  of  Cornish  foot  was  unfoiled,  and  the  king's  forces  re- 
ceived so  great  an  addition  by  the  access  of  that  guard 
which  attended  th^  queen  out  of  the  north,  was  the  time  to 
have  found  out  the  earl  of  Essex's  broken  and  dismayed 
army,  and  to  have  followed  them  to  the  walls  of  London, 
with  messages  of  grace  and  favour  to  the  city,  and  overtures 
of  pardon  to  the  houses ;  and  that  the  winning  of  Bristol 
was  not  to  be  put  into  the  scale  against  the  other  oppor- 
tuni^. 

Others,  who  approved,  or  at  least  thought  the  engaging 
before  Gloucester  was  not  uncounsellable,  were  as  censo- 
rious of  the  conduct  afterwards,  that  a  body  of  seven  thou- 
sand horse  (for  at  that  time  the  king's  army  consisted  of  no 
less)  should  suffer  the  earl  of  Essex  to  march  four  days  to- 
gether over  the  fairest  campaign  in  England  without  dis- 
turbance, and  that  the  whole  army  should  not  give  him 
battle  before  he  descended  the  hill  into  Gloucester;  that  it 
had  been  easy,  by  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  so 
many  horse  as  might  have  been  spared  for  that  purpose,  to 
have  kept  the  besieged  within  their  walls,  and  to  have 
fought  upon  great  advantage  even  before  the  town;  that 
after  the  d^  was  relieved,  the  earl's  marching  twenty  miles 
on  his  journey  towards  London,  before  it  was  known  what 
was  become  of  him,  argued  most  sujnne  negligence  in  some 
•officers,  and  that  after  the  enemy  was  overtaken,  and  pre- 
vented at  Newbury  upon  so  great  advantage,  the  b^inning 
the  battle  without  order,  and  against  the  resolution  in  eouiw 
dl,  (for  which  no  man  was  ever  afterwards  called  in  ques. 
tion,)  was  never  heard  of  before  in  a  regular  army ;  and 
there  wanted  not  some  who  accused  even  eminent  corn- 
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naiiders  of  want  of  epurnge  as  yrejl  as  <x»idiict  m  that  day's 
service,  and  that  by  such  lashity  [lachetif]  an  opportunity 
or  two  was  lost,  which  being  pursued  had  made  the  day 
very  glorious  to  the  king,  with  a  great,  if  not  full  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  Which  aspersions  may  be  presumed  to  proceed 
from  the  melancholy  of  the  loss,  and  the  licence  that  all 
men  take  to  censure  after  such  misfortunes,  imagining  the 
liberty  of  discourse  to  be  a  kind  of  justice,  when  the  damage 
and  mischief  b  uniyersal.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
sfurit,  and  mettle,  and  courage  of  gallant  men  is  not  still  the 
same,  many  bmg  much  more  daring  and  cheerful  at  some 
times  in  enterprises  of  great  hazard  and  apparent  danger, 
than  at  other  times  in  matters  of  less  diiflSculty,  though  of 
equal  concernment:  and  we  often  see  men  very  sprightly 
and  vigorously  enter  upon  sharp  aicounters ;  and  when  they 
find  more  resistance  and  opposition  than  they  expected, 
they  grow  suddenly  weary,  and  even  dismayed,  because  the 
enemy  is  not  Our  experience  has  shewn  us  many  examples 
of  those  who  have  had  extraordinary  fame  of  coumge  in 
duels,  and  have  gone  with  a  kind  of  delight  always  upon 
such  contentions,  and  yet  have  been  so  fearful  to  walk 
amongst  bullets  or  within  the  danger  of  them,  that  they 
have  avoided  it  with  great  reproadi  and  scandal,  when  their 
duty  obliged  them  not  to  retire  or  to  be  absent  On  the 
contrary,  others  who  would  enter  a  breach,  or  stand  in  <me 
with  a  disdain  of  all  shot,  have  been  very  hardly  drawn  (not 
by  any  reluctance  of  conscience)  to  an  emulous  contestadon 
with  a  sword;  and  when  they  have  entered  into  it,  have 
behaved  themselves  marvellous  untowardly  by  the  strength 
and  power  of  thor  fear.  Again,  we  have  known  many  very 
worthy  men,  (and  it  may  be  in  the  first  form  of  gallantry,) 
who  on  a  sudden  surprise  of  danger  unexpected,  have  con- 
fess^ great  confusion  in  their  countenance  and  whole  de* 
^leanour;  but  upon  second  thoughts  and  reodlectiiHi,  or 
upon  a  foreaght  of  peril,  have  composed  themselves  to  a 
steadiness  of  temper  and  resolution,  which  no  disadvantage 
hath  been  able  to  disturb.  And  on  the  other  side,  waoy 
who  have  been  quick  and  undaunted  upon  exigents  and 
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sudden  violent  alarums,  and  upon  the  prospect  and  obnii- 
nuance  of  the  hazard,  hate  shrunk  below  a  manly  bold' 
ness.     Lastly,  there  want  no  examples  of  many,  whp,  bie^ 
yond  that  degree  of  their  age  in  which  the  blood  is  waimi^ 
est,  and  most  inclined  to  adventures,  have  lain  under  the 
just  imputation  of  not  daring  even  to  an  irresistanCe  of  in- 
juries, and  yet,  being  once  engaged,  and  acquainted  with 
the  face  and  custom  of  danger,  have  proved  hardy  and  for- 
ward to  wonder,  and,  like  butchers  in  a  fence-school,  with 
their  rude  fury,  have  discountenanced  and  discomposed  the 
cunning,  skiU,  and  resolution  of  any  adversary;  and  we 
have  been  told  of  others,  who,  having  been  nursed  up  in 
war,  and  eaten  the  bread  only  of  purchase  and  adventureiS 
for  the  first  part  of  their  lives,  before  their  meridian,  have 
declined  to  so  dull  an  appetite  of  danger,  as  if  they  had  not 
the  same  souls.     Which  may  persuade  us  rather,  that  cou- 
rage is  not  the  thing  we  take  it  to  be,  than  that  there  atle 
several  species  and  kinds  of  it ;  and  that  all  bold  actions, 
and  incursions  into  danger,  proceed  not  from  that  excellent 
habit  and  fearlessness  of  the  mind,  which  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly called  courage,  but  from  a  want  of  science,  and  com- 
prehension of  the  danger  a  man  seems  to  despite.     He  that 
is  ready  at  all  hours,  and  upon  all  unnecessary  occasions,  to 
enter  the  field  in  a  duel,  it  may  be,  wholly  depends  upon 
his  own  skill  and  the  unskilfulness  of  his  adversary ;  atid 
though  he  hath  subdued  his  conscience  to  a  carelessness  of 
shedding  blood,  and  committing  a  murder,  hath  not  the 
least  apprehension  of  losing  his  own  life,  or  of  danger  in  the 
enterprise ;  and  where  there  is  no  apprehension  of  danger, 
there  is  no  present  exercise  of  courage ;  and  it  may  be, 
many  who  stoutly  advance  upon  a  breach,  may  not  have  a 
sense  of  the  hazard  they  undergo,  but,  keeping  their  old 
motion  they  are  used  to,  consider  that  there  are  so  many 
more  to  be  hit  besides  themselves,  that  there  is  reason 
enough  to  believe  they  may  escape,  or,  possibly,  there  may 
be  visibly  more  danger  in  running  away,  than  in  doing 
one's  duty,  and  then  there  goes  not  much  courage  to  the 
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electbn.    And  if  those  and  such  like  fimdes  and  inu^imir 
tkyiia,  and  other  vain  fiaflmons  and  affections,  bad  not  a 
gieat  place  and  force  in  our  moat  hazardous  and  desperate 
undertakings,  but  that  it  was  a  real  contempt  of  death 
(which  true  courage  presupposes)  that  carried  us  on,  it 
were  not  possible  that  the  approach  or  threatening  of  that 
death,  wluch  we  seem  to  invite,  in  a  hurt  or  a  wound,  pos- 
sibly a  very  easy,  slight  one,  the  right  of  our  own  blood 
could  so  much  confound  the  present  faculties  of  the  mind, 
that  we  are  more  afraid  of  death  than  we  were  before  of 
disgrace.    I  speak  not  of  the  discomfort,  and  agony,  and 
compunction,  which  the  weakness  upon  wounds,  and  effii- 
rion  of  blood  and  spirits,  and  the  influence  of  conscience, 
and  sober,  pious,  and  recollected  thoughts  may  bring  upcm 
a  man,  with  the  sense  of  the  ill  he  hath  done,  but  of  those 
(as  many  such  there  are)  who,  in  the  instant  of  a  hurt,  in 
their  full  vigour,  before  the  blood  or  spirits  have  made  any 
other  impresrion  upon  thdr  strength  than  the  feeling  they 
are  hurt,  have  lost  the  delight  in  what  they  had  done,  and 
the  will  to  do  more ;  and  have  been  full  of  those  fears  after- 
wards, which  they  appeared  to  have  been  so  much  without 
before.    Neither  could  that  man,  who  without  remorse  had 
slain  so  many  men,  probably  so  many  friends,  in  duels,  if 
he  had  ever  seriously  thought  of  meeting  death  there,  with 
such  abominable  paleness  and  trepidation,  entertain  it,  when 
he  is  presented  to  it  by  the  hand  of  justice  as  a  malefactor; 
for  the  results  of  consdence  and  repentance  settle  and  con- 
firm the  courage  to  suffer  bravely  what  is  either  just  or  un- 
avoidable, not  distract  and  enfeeble  it;  but  all  that  ugly 
terror  proceeds  from  the  presence  of  death,  which  he  always 
feared,  and  could  not  now  avoid.     That  courage  therefore 
is  the  best  which  is  the  most  opporite  to  fear;  and  as  fear  is 
nothing  else  (if  you  will  believe  Solomon)  but  a  betraying  of 
the  succours  wluch  reason  offers,  so  courage  is  nothing  else 
but  such  a  temper  and  healthy  constitution  of  mind,  as  keeps 
the  supplies  of  reason  always  ready,  and  does  all  things 
without  fear,  and  leaves  nothing  undone  for  fear,  whidi 
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reason  dictates  to  be  his  duty ;  and  he  that  fears  to  meet 
death  where  he  should  not  be,  and  dares  to  do  his  duty 
against  any  hassards,  will  give  the  best  argument  of  cou- 
rage, and  meet  death  in  a  better  posture,  than  they  who 
pretend  to  seek  him  in  a  noise  and  vapour  of  bold  and  un- 
necessary undertakings. 
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J.  HESE  oonclufflons  being  made  with  reference  to  Ireland, 
the  king's  first  care  was  (if  possible)  to  prevent  the  storm 
from  Scotland,  presuming,  that  if  the  parliament  were  dis- 
appointed of  that  aid,  they  would  consent  to  such  a  peace 
as  might  be  honourable  and  safe  for  him.  There  were 
many  persons  of  honour  of  that  kingd(xn,  who  professed 
entire  submission  and  devotion  to  his  majesty,  and  who  I 
believe  really  were  not  indined  to  that  faction  which  his 
.majesty  apprehended.  All  these  were  directed  privately  to 
be  advised  and  disposed  by  the  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
(whom  the  king  had  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  duke,) 
who  had  solemnly  promised  his  majesty,  either  by  his  in- 
terest in  the  councils  to  prevent  the  resolution  to  invade 
England,  or  by  his  power,  and  the  assistance  of  his  party^ 
there  to  resist  it ;  and  therefore  all  those  lords  and  perscxis 
of  honour,  whom  the  king  relied  upon,  were  directed  to  be 
entirely  guided  by  him,  all  that  the  king  desired  from  his 
subjects  of  that  his  native  kingdom  being,  that  they  would 
not  rebel.  It  is  very  true,  many  did  then  wonder  that  the 
king  would  repose  so  great  a  trust  in  the  duke,  who  had  at 
that  time  the  misfortune  not  to  be  heartily  confided  in  by 
his  party  of  either  kingdom ;  for  he  had  had  that  rare  dex- 
terity, from  a  person  the  most  avowedly  odious  to  Scotland, 
and  the  most  undoubtedly  obnoxious  to  the  justice  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  to  wind  himself  out  of  those  labyrinths  in 
which  he  was  thought  to  be  entangled,  but  into  the  good 
opinion  and  favour  of  the  parliament,  and  into  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  own  nation,  which  unusual  fortune  always  is 
attended  by  suspicion  and  jealousy.     Notwithstanding  all 
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which,  the  king  could  not  reasonably  avoid  the  giving  him 
at  that  time  this  credit     He  was  by  much,  in  alliance  and 
dependents,  the  most  powerful  man  in  that  kingdom,  and  so, 
if  he  were  willing,  was  unquestionably  able  to  give  life  and 
head  to  any  party  that  should  stoutly  declare  for  the  king, 
which  no  other  man  in  Scotland,  how  well  affected  soever, 
was  able  to  do :  for  though  wary  and  reserved  men  might 
live  there,  and  enjoy  their  liberty  and  estates,  yet  all  persons 
who  expressed  a  public  dislike  of  what  they  did,  found  no 
safety  amongst  them ;  and  therefore  the  earl  of  Mountrose, 
and  some  other  noblemen^  had  been  forced  to  fly  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  were  now  in  the  king's  armies ;  for  which, 
before  any  public  declaration  in  Scotland  agunst  the  king, 
they  were  there  proclaimed  traitors^  and  all  their  estates 
seized  on  and  confiscated.     Besides,  the  king  did  really  be- 
lieve that  all  the  artifice  the  duke  had  used  had  been  only 
for  his  own  preservation,  without  diminution  of  his  affection 
and  duty  to  him ;  and  that  when  he  could  no  longer  be  free 
troxa  engagement  in  the  war,  he  would  sooner  be  engaged 
for  him  than  against  him>     However,  as  was  said  before, 
there  v^as  no  other  man  competent  for  that  trust,  and  it  was 
much  better  to  oblige  him  by  a  confidence,  .than  to  incense 
him  by  prejudice ;  and  himself  was  very  cheerful  in  under- 
taking to  stop  any  such  enterprise,  and  continued  the  same 
assurance  by  his  frequent  letters  to  his  migesty.    When  the 
convention  of  estates  was  summoned,  being  their  parliament, 
expressly  against  the  king's  consent,  and  without  any  co- 
lour of  warrant  from  their  own  laws,  the  lords  who  de- 
pended upon  his  direction,  came  to  him  to  resolve  what  was 
to  be  done  by  them,  alleging  they  thought  it  not  justifiable 
in  themselves,  and  very  dishonourable  to  tbe  king,  that 
they  should  be  present  at  that  meeting,  which  being  con- 
vened against  order,   they  might  eacdly  conclude  would 
proceed  as  irregularly.     The  duke  told  them  it  was  the 
king's  pleasure  that  he  and  they  should  be  all  present  at 
the  convention,  and  that  it  was  possible  they  might  be  there 
able  to  direct  the  violence  that  was  feared }  if  they  could 
noty  he  would  make  such  a  declaration,  if  they  would  join 
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with  him,  that  should  manifest  what  thdr  opinions  were: 
and  by  this  means  they  were  all,  contrary  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, drawn  to  sit  with,  and  consequently  to  countenance, 
those  who  were  already  declared  against  the  king.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  king  had  pven  his  consent  that  they 
should  all  go  to  the  convention;  for  the  duke  writ  him 
word,  that  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion  that  it  would 
very  much  conduce  to  his  service  that  they  should  all  tcp- 
pear  there;  that  they  believed  they  should  be  able  to  make 
so  strong  a  party,  as  to  cross  any  solemn  act  that  should  re- 
flect upon  the  public  peace,  his  majesty'^s  honour,  or  in- 
terest :  if  they  could  not,  having  so  much  reason  and  jus- 
tice on  th^r  side,  then  would  be  the  time  to  enter  their  pro- 
testation against  what  they  could  not  remedy;  and  fnxn 
thence  would  be  the  proper  rise  to  engage  a  party  in  the 
kingdom. 

Upon  this  instance,  the  king  returned  his  approhatioii 
that  they  should  not  absent  themselves.  After  the  conven- 
tion was  begun,  it  was  quickly  evident,  by  their  high 
speeches  against  the  king,  and  their  declared  resolutions  to 
invade  England,  what  was  to  be  expected ;  so  that  the  rest 
looked  when  the  duke  would  protest.  In  a  dispute  one  day, 
the  duke  was  so  sharp  in  his  expressions,  as  if  he  would  pro- 
test, that  some  of  the  lords  of  the  other  party  called  upon 
him  in  an  angry  manner  to  explain  himself,  whether  he 
meant  to  protest  against  their  protestings.  Whereupon  the 
earl  of  Lanrick,  brother  to  the  dukfe,  stood  up  and  said,  that 
noble  lord  (the  duke)  understood  himself  too  well,  and  the 
high  jurisdiction  of  that  court  where  they  were,  to  protest 
against  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  kingd<Nn,  and  besought 
their  lordships  to  have  a  more  favourable  opnion  of  him ; 
to  which  the  duke  by  his  silence  consented :  and  so  there 
were  no  more  replies  upon  the  matter.  Upon  whidi  the 
other  lords,  seeing  what  they  looked  for  and  was  promised, 
not  only  not  done,  but  upon  the  matter  a  judgment  de- 
clared by  them  upon  whom  the  king  relied,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  done,  by  degrees  withdrew  to  their  houses,  and 
diortly  after  a  proclamation  was  issued  out  in  the  Idi^s 
own  name^  relating  the  great  danger  his  person  was  in  by 
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the  power  of  die  popish  and  prelatical  party  in  England^  and 
requiring  all  his  subjects  of  that  his  native  kingdom,  from 
the  age  of  threescore  to  sixteen,  to  appear  at  a  day  ap- 
pointed with  their  arms,  when  they  should  be  disposed  in 
such  manner  as  was  necessary  for  his  relief  and  rescue, 
(which  is  the  way  used  in  that  kingdom  suddenly  to  form 
an  army.)  And  to  this  declaration  and  proclamation  the 
earl  of  Lanrick  affixed  his  majesty^s  own  signet,  so  that  no 
question  very  many  men  of  tfie  inferior  condition  (which 
may  justly  remove  the  brand  of  infidelity  and  defection 
from  the  nation)  did  really  believe  they  were  summoned 
by  the  king  himself  for  his  defence  and  redemption  out  of 
distress.  Shortly  after,  the  covenant  was  returned  out  of 
England  with  a  full  approbation,  both  houses  having  taken 
it,  and  enjoined  it  through  the  kmgdom.  Thereupon  the 
lords  of  the  secret  coundl,  and  those  committees  that  were 
ajqpointed  to  manage  the  affairs,  ordered,  that  whosoever  re- 
fused to  take  the  covenant  should  be  proceeded  against  as 
an  enemy  to  both  kingdoms,  and  his  estate  be  sequestered, 
and  disposed  to  the  use  of  the  public ;  the  assembly  like- 
wise of  their  kirk  pronouncing  solemn  excommunications 
against  them.  Then  the  duke  Hamilton,  earl  of  Lanrick, 
and  all  the  other  lords  and  persons  of  quality,  who  would  be 
thought  to  be  of  the  king^s  party,  made  haste  out  of  Scot- 
land, and  not  one  of  them  being  stayed,  though  they  came 
with  their  full  equipage,  they  repaired  to  the  king  at  Ox- 
ford. Ail  discharged  themselves  of  blame,  by  having  no 
authority  of  themselves  without  bdng  dir^ted  by  the  duke, 
who  was  so  far  from  quickening  them  to  appear,  that  when 
they  offered  and  pressed  him  that  they  might  draw  toge- 
ther, and  some  of  them  offered  to  bring  with  them  one  hun- 
dred horse,  and  that  they  might  take  the  opportunity  of 
a  solemn  funeral,  which  was  to  be  solemnized  in  that  king- 
dom for  an  honourahfe  lady,  at  which  times  great  resort 
uses  to  be  of  all  the  friends  and  allies  of  that  family ; 
the  duke  utterly  dissented,  and  absolutely  refused  to  join 
with  them.  This  and  other  instances  of  his  wariness 
was  alleged  with  great  temper  and  sobriety  by  those  who 
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desired  only  to  appear  innocent  themselves,  not  to  charge 
the  duke  mth  failing  in  his  duty.     But  there  were  others, 
to  wit,  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Mountroee,  the  lords  Au- 
boyne,  Ogleby,  Needsdale,  and  Markey,  who  barefaced, 
and  in  plcun  English,  accused  the  duke  of  treason,  and  dis- 
loyalty to  the  king  from  the  beginning ;  that  he  had,  in  the 
first  stirs  within  that  kingdom,  betrayed  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  his  majesty,  combined  with  those  who  invaded 
the  kingdom,  and  pretended  ever  ance  to  be  for  his  ma^ 
jesty ;  and  made  those  late  great  promises  and  undertakings, 
only  that  he  might  engross  his  majesty^s  confidence  to  him- 
self, and  thereby  keep  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  other  par- 
sons to  do  that  service,  and  to  hinder  their  pernicious  de- 
signs which  were  against  the  king  and  kingdom.     Many 
charges  they  gave  in  against  him,  in  writing,  of  words 
spoken,  and  things  done,  some  of  ancient  date,  others  of  a 
later,  in  great  derogation  of  his  majesty^s  honour  and  ser- 
vice ;  and  they  made  oath  of  the  truth  of  thdr  suggestioiis, 
which  were  indeed  of  a  high  nature,  and  against  whidi  the 
best  that  could  be  said,  was,  that  they  were  all  his  avowed 
enemies.   That  which  appeared  to  his  majesty  to  be  capable 
of  no  excuse,  was  the  betraying  him  in  the  case  of  going  to 
the  convention,  under  pretence  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
advice  of  the  lords,  when  they  were  in  truth  unanimously 
against  it ;  and  the  earl  of  Lanrick^s  setting  the  agnet  to 
that  proclamation ;  which  he  denied  not,  alleging,  that  he 
was  required  so  to  do' by  the  major  part  of  the  council,  to 
which  he  was  to  submit ;  and  that  if  he  had  refused  it,  the 
signet  would  have  been  taken  from  him,  together  with  bis 
liberty,  so  that  the  same  mischief  would  have  accrued  to 
the  king,  and  he  should  not  have  been  able  to  escape,  to  do 
him  service.    It  may  be,  it  wrought  somewhat  upon  his  ma- 
jesty, that  the  earl  of  Mountrose,  and  those  Iwds  whose  for- 
tunes were  most  desperate  in  Scotland,  for  adharing  to  him, 
undertook  yet  to  give  some  turn  to  the  torrent  of  that  king- 
dom, and  if  they  could  not  be  diverted  trcm  invading  Eng- 
land, to  kindle  the  treasons  in  their  own  country,  by  which 
they  should  be  recalled  to  quench  the  fire  in  their  own 
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houses^  provided  that  it  might  not  be  in  duke  Hamilton^ 
power  to  frustrate  their  designs.  Upon  the  whole  matter, 
as  soon  as  the  duke  and  his  brother  came  to  Oxford,  the 
king  sent  them  word  that  they  should  keep  their  chambers ; 
and  idiortly  after  sent  the  duke  with  a  guard  of  horse  to 
Bristol,  and  from  thence  to  Pendennis  castle  in  Cornwall^ 
to  be  there  detained  in  custody  as  a  close  prisoner,  with  all 
fit  and  necessary  accommodation.  The  earl  of  Lanrick, 
within  few  days  after  the  removal  of  his  brother,  foundu 
means,  by  the  assistance  of  another  Scotchman,  a  sworn  s^- 
rant  to  the  king,  to  make  an  escape ;  and  so  he  got  to  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  was  received  with  such  acceptation  and  joy, 
as  if  he  had  not  fled  from  Scotland  out  of  any  notable  ani- 
mosity to  their  party. 

The  king  directed  the  lords  of  his  council  to  consider 
what  was  fit  to  be  farther  done  by  him  in  order  to  the  stop- 
jnng  this  inundation,  which  he  was  now  satisfied  was  break- 
ing in  from  Scotland,  though  the  season  of  the  year  (the 
winter  b^g  now  approached)  was  thought  to  be  of  force 
enough  to  keep  them  for  some  time  from  putting  their  pur- 
poses in  execution.  The  lords,  albeit  they  were  not  forward 
to  conclude  that  that  people  always  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  justice  and  conscience,  thought  the  discourse  of 
an  invasion  from  thence  was  so  distant  from  all  the  rules 
of  policy  and  prudence,  and  even  those  obligations  in  the 
late  treaty,  ratified  in  this  present  parliament,  by  which 
they  had  so  many  concessions,  that  they  would  not  cancel 
what  was  due  to  them,  by  making  a  forfeiture  of  their  part ; 
and  that  they  might  have  no  excuse  to  believe  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  on  the  behalf  of  the  kingdom,  were 
willing  to  recme  them,  they  desired  his  majesty  to  give  all 
his  peers  leave  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Icnrds  of  the  secret 
council,  and  the  conservators  of  the  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  disavow  and  protest  against  any  such  desire, 
that  so,  when  they  considered  that  there  were  not  above 
twenty  peers  privy  to  their  counsels  at  Westminster,  or  en- 
gaged in  their  party,  (for  there  were  only  the  earls  ot 
Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Essex,  Kent,  Lincoln,  Rut- 
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hnd,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  Warwick,  Manchestar,  Mulgrare, 
Denbigb,  Stamford,  Bolingbioke,  the  lords  Say,  Dacret, 
Wharton,  Grey  of  Warke,  Willoughby  of  Patfaam,  How- 
ard  of  Escrick,  Rochford,  and  Roberts,  who  were  present, 
or  had  proxies  there,)  and  saw  the  number  and  names  of 
those  who  abominated  those  combinations,  they  might  eaaly 
conclude  how  unacceptable  their  company  would  be  to  the 
kingdom.  The  king  willingly  approved  of  ih&r  advice, 
and  so,  about  the  end  of  November,  they  caused  this  letter 
to  be  sent  by  an  express  into  Scotland,  tbus  directed: 

"  To  the  lords  ofihcfrivy  council^  and  the  comervaiors  of 
*^  the  peace  qfthe  Jcingdom  of  Scotland. 
<<  Our  very  good  lords.     If  for  no  other  reason,  yet  that 
<*  posterity  may  know  we  have  done  our  duties,  and  not  sat 
^  still,  while  our  brethren  of  Scotland  were  transported  with 
*<  a  dangerous  and  fatal  misunderstanding,  that  the  resolu- 
<^  tion  now  taken  amongst  them  for  an  expedition  into  Eng- 
<'  land  is  agreeable  to  their  obligation  by  the  late  treaty, 
<<  and  to  the  wishes  and  demres  of  this  kiiagdom,  expressed 
<^  by  the  two  houses  of  paiiiament,  we  have  thought  it  ne- 
<^  cessary  to  let  your  lordships  know,  that  if  we  had  dis- 
<^  sented  from  that  act,  it  could  never  have  been  made  a 
^^  law ;  and  when  you  have  examined  and  considered  the 
^^  names  of  us  who  subscribe  this  letter,  (who  we  hope  are 
*^  too  well  known  to  your  lordships,  and  to  both  kingdoms, 
**  to  be  suspected  to  want  affection  to  relij^on,  or  to  the 
<<  laws  and  liberties  of  our  country,  for  the  defence  and 
*^  maintenance  of  which  we  shall  always  hold  our  lives  a 
**  cheap  sacrifice,)  and  when  you  are  informed  that  the  earls 
*<  of  Arundel  and  Thanet,  and  the  lords  Stafford,  Stanhope, 
*^  Coventry,  Groring,  and  Craven,  are  in  the  parts  beycmd 
^^  the  seas,  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  Westmoreland,  and 
*^  the  lord  Montague  of  Boughton,  under  restraint  at  Ixm- 
^^  don,  for  their  loyalty  and  duty  to  his  majesty  and  the 
*^  kingdom,  your  lordships  will  easily  conclude  how  verjr 
*'  few  now  make  up  the  peers  at  Westminster,  there  being 
**  in  truth  not  above  twenty-five  lords  present  or  privy  to 
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**  those  eounflels,  or,  being  absent,  consentiog  or  concurring 
^^  with  them :  whereas  the  house  of  peers  consists  of  above 
'*  one  hundred,  besides  minors  and  recusant  lords,  ndther 
^^  of  which  keep  us  company  in  this  address  to  your  lord- 
^^  ships.  How  we,  and  the  major  part  of  the  house  of  com- 
*^  mons,  come  to  be  absent  from  thence,  is  so  notorious  to 
•*  all  the  world,  that  we  believe  your  lordships  cannot  be 
*'  strangers  to  it ;  how,  several  times  during  our  sitting 
^^  there,  multitude  of  the  meanest  sort  or  people,  with  wea- 
^^  pons  not  agreeing  with  their  condition  or  custom,  in  a 
**  manner  very  contrary  and  destructive  to  the  privilege  of 
^^  parliament,  filled  up  the  way  between  both  houses,  offer- 
<<  ing  injuries  both  by  words  and  actions  too,  and  laying 
**  violent  hands  upon  several  members,  crying  out  many 
*'  hours  together  against  the  established  laws  in  a  most  tu- 
<^  multuous  and  menacing  way ;  how  no  remedy  would  be 
^^  submitted  to  for  preventing  those  tumults ;  after  which, 
<<  and  other  unlawful  and  unparliamentary  actions,  many 
^^  things  rejected  and  settled,  upon  solemn  debate  in  the 
<<  house  of  peers,  were  again,  after  many  threats  and  me- 
^^  naces,  resumed,  altered,  and  determined,  contrary  to  the 
*^  custom  and  laws  of  parliaments ;  and  so  many  of  us  with- 
<<  drew  ourselves  from  thence,  where  we  could  not  sit,  speak, 
**  and  vote  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  and  are  now 
^^  kept  from  thence  for  our  duty  and  loyalty  to  our  sove- 
<*  reign.  And  we  must  therefore  protest  against  any  invi- 
'<  tation  which  hath  been  made  to  our  brethren  of  Scotland 
<^  to  enter  this  kingdom  with  an  army,  the  same  being  as 
<*  much  against  their  desires,  as  against  the  duty  of  the 
*^  lords  and  commons  of  England.  And  we  do  conjure  your 
^*  lordships,  by  our  common  allegiance  and  subjection  under 
**  our  gracious  sovereign,  by  the  amity  and  afiecdon  be- 
"  tween  the  two  nations,  by  the  treaty  of  pacification,  which 
<<  by  any  such  act  is  absolutely  dissolved,  and  by  all  obli- 
<^  gaUons  both  divine  and  human,  i^ich  can  preserve  peace 
"  upon  earth,  to  use  your  uttermost  endeavours  to  prevent 
<^  the  effusion  of  so  much  Christian  blood,  and  the  confu- 
<<  sion  and  desolation  which  must  follow  the  unjust  invasion 
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of  this  kingdom,  which  we,  and  we  are  oonfid^it  all  true 
Englbhmen  must,  interpret  as  a  dengn  of  conquest,  and  to 
impose  new  laws  upon  us.  And  therefore  yotv  lorddrips 
may  be  assured,  we  shall  not  so  far  forget  our  own  in- 
terests, and  the  honour  of  our  nation,  as  not  to  expose 
our  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  just  and  necessary  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  But  if  your  lordships  in  truth  have  any 
doubts  or  apprehensions  that  there  now  is,  or  hereafter 
may  be,  a  purpose  to  infringe  your  laws  or  liberties  from 
any  attempt  of  this  kingdom,  we  do  engage  our  honour 
to  your  lordships  to  be  ourselves  most  religious  cbsenrerB 
of  the  act  of  pacification ;  and  if  the  breach  and  violation 
do  not  first  begin  within  that  kingdom,  we  are  moat  con- 
fident you  shall  never  have  cause  to  complain  of  this. 
And  having  thus  far  expressed  ourselves  to  your  lord- 
ships, we  hope  to  receive  such  an  answer  from  you,  as 
may  be  a  means  to  preserve  a  right  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  lay  an  obligation  upon  us  to 
continue 
Your  lordships  most  affectionate,  humble  servants. 


«  Ed.  Litdeton,  C.  S. 
"  L.  Cottington. 
*^  D.  Richmond. 
"  M.  Hertford. 
"  M.  Newcastle. 
"  E.  Huntington. 
"  E.  Bathon. 
^^  E.  Southampton. 
«  E.  Dorset. 
*^  E.  Northampton. 
"  E.  Devonshire. 
"  E.  Bristol. 
«  E.  Berkshire. 
«  E.  Clevehmd. 
"  E.  Marlborough. 
"  E.  Rivers. 
«  E.  Linsey. 
"  E.  Dover. 


E.  Peterborough. 

E.  Kingston. 

E.  Newport. 

£.  Portland. 

£.  Carbery. 

V.  Conway. 

V.  Faloonbridge. 

V.  Wilmot. 

V.  Savile. 

L.  Mowbray  and  MaU 

travers. 
L.  Darcy  and  Coniers. 
L.  Wentworth. 
L.  Cromwell. 
L.  Rich. 
L.  Paget. 
L.  Digby. 
L.  How«id  of  CharletcMi. 
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«<  L.  Deinoourt  £•  Percy. 

'*  L.  Lovelace.  L.  Leigh. 

<<  L.  Paulet  L.  Hatton. 

**  L.  Mc^Hin.  L.  Hopton. 

'<  L.  DannoDore.  L.  Jeimyii.     . 

<^  L.  Seymour.  L.  Loughborough. 

"  L.  Herbert.  L.  Byron. 

'«  L.  CoUiam.  L.  Witbriugton.'' 

«*  L.  Capel. 

Whether  this  dear  demonstration  would  make  any  im- 
pression upon  the  Scotch  nation  and  counsels  or  no,  the 
king  and  all  men  beliered  it  would  have  a  very  useful  in« 
fluence  upon  the  affections  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  they  would  awake  out  of  those  dreams  and 
jealousies  which  had  perplexed  thor  understandings,  and, 
in  behalf  of  the  honour  and  interest  of  their  country,  be 
united  against  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  in  this 
respect  many  were  of  ofnnion,  who  too  abstractedly  conn- 
dered  rather  what  should  be,  than  what  was  like  to  be,  that 
not  only  the  fame  of,  but  the  real  marching  of  the  Scots, 
would  much  impair  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the  par- 
liament. To  inculcate  this  sense  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  king  very  prudently  resolved  of  another  very  useful  ex- 
pedient. Though  all  inquiintive  and  discerning  men  well 
understood  the  number  and  the  quality  of  those  few  who 
remained  in  both  houses  of  parliament  at  Westminster,  by 
the  reverence  to  whose  authority  all  the  contest  was  made 
and  supported  against  the  king,  yet  the  common  people  ge- 
nerally believed  they  had  the  fiill  numbers,  akid  that  there 
was  unity  and  consent  in  that  body  to  defend  the  just  li- 
berties and  rights  of  the  public ;  at  least  the  number  and 
condition  of  those  who  were  dbsent,  or  dieir  affections,  were 
not  evident  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of;  therefore  the  king 
thought  it  worthy  of  his  care  to  draw  all  those  who  were 
the  true  and  regular  members  of  parliament  together  to  Ox- 
ford, and  to  make  use  of  their  advice  and  counsel,  since  he 
could  ndther  reorive  it,  nor  they  give  it,  in  the  place  whi- 
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ther  they  were  at  first  summoned  by  his  writ,  presumiiig, 
that,  when  the  kingdom  should  know  that  four  parts  of  five 
of  the  house  of  peers,  and  above  a  major  part  of  the  house 
of  commons,  were  at  Oxford  with  the  king,  they  would  not 
look  upon  those  at  Westminster  as  the  true  and  full  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  whole ;  and  to  that  purpose  he  issued 
out  his  royal  proclamation,  declaring  the  preparations  made 
in  Scotland  to  enter  and  invade  the  kingdcmi,  and  that  they 
had  already  actually  invaded  it,  by  possessing  th^naelves 
by  force  of  arms  of  his  town  of  Berwick,  (for  thither  they 
sent  a  garrison  as  soon  as  the  covenant  was  agreed,)  upon 
pretence  that  they  were  invited  thereunto  by  the  desire  of 
both  houses  of  parliament;  the  which,  as  he  doubted  not, 
all  his  good  subjects  of  the  kingd(Hn  would  look  upon  as 
the  most  msolent  act  of  ingratitude  and  disloyalty,  and  to 
the  apparent  breach  of  the  late  act  of  pacification  so  so- 
lemnly made  between  the  kingdoms,  and  was  indeed  no 
other  than  a  design  of  conquest,  and  to  impose  new  laws 
upon  this  nation*  They  were  not  so  much  as  pretending 
the  least  provocation  or  violadmi  from  this  kingdcnn,  so  his 
majesty  was  most  assured,  that  the  major  part  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  did  from  their  souls  abhor  the  least  thou^t 
of  introducing  that  foreign  power,  to  increase  and  make 
desperate  the  miseries  of  thdir  unhappy  country.  And 
therefore,  that  it  might  appear  to  aU  the  world  how  far  the 
major  part  of  both  houses  was  from  such  actions  of  treason 
and  disloyalty,  and  how  grossly  those  few  members  renuun- 
ing  at  Westminster  had  and  did  impose  upcm  his  people, 
his  majesty  required  such  of  the  members  of  both  houses, 
as  well  those  who  had  been  by  the  faction  of  the  malignant 
party  expelled  for  performing  their  duty  to  his  majesty, 
and  into  whose  rooms  no  persons  had  been  since  chosen  by 
their  country,  as  the  rest  who  had  been  driven  thence,  and 
all  those  who,  being  conscious  of  their  want  of  freedom 
should  be  now  willing  to  withdraw  from  that  rebellious  city, 
to  assemble  themselves  together  at  Oxford  on  Monday  the 
two  and  twentieth  day  of  January;  and  all  his  subjects 
should  see  how  willing  he  was  to  receive  advice  for  the  pre^ 
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serration  of  the  reli^on,  laws,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom^ 
and,  as  far  as  ky  in  his  majesty,  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
peace  and  security,  from  those  whom  they  had  trusted. 
And  for  the  better  encouragement  of  those  members  of 
dtfaer  house  to  resort  to  him,  who  might  be  justly  conscious 
to  themselves  of  having  incurred  his  displeasure,  by  submit- 
ting to  or  concurring  in  unlawful  actions,  and  that  all  the 
world  might  see  how  willing  and  denrous  he  was  to  forget 
the  injuries  and  indignities  offered  to  his  majesty,  and,  by 
an»  union  of  English  hearts,  to  prevent  the  lasting  miseries 
which  this  foreign  invasion  must  bring  upon  the  kingdom, 
his  majesty  offered  a  free  and  general  pardon  to  all  the 
memb^  of  either  house,  who  should  at  or  before  the  said 
twenty-second  day  of  January  appear  at  Oxford,  and  defiire 
the  same  without  exceptions ;  which,  considering  the  mani- 
fest treasons  committed  against  his  majesty,  and  the  con^ 
dition  he  was  now  in,  improved,  by  God's  wonderful  bless- 
ing, to  a  better  degi^e  than  he  had  enjoyed  at  any  time 
fiince  these  distractions,  was  the  greatest  instance  of  princely 
and  fadierly  care  of  his  people  that  could  be  expressed, 
and  which  malice  itself  could  not  suggest  to  proceed  from 
any  other  ground.    And  therefore  he  said,  he  hoped  and 
was  confident,  that  all  such  who,  upon  this  his  gracious  in- 
vitation,  would  not  return  to  thehr  duty  and  allegiance, 
should  be  no  more  thought  promoters  of  the  religion,  laws, 
and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  (which  this  way  might  be,  no 
doubt,  settled  and  secured,)  but  persons  engaged  from  the 
beginmng,  out  of  their  own  pride,  malice,  aiki  ambition,  to 
bring  confurion  and  desolation  upon  tiie  country;  and  to 
that  purpose,  having  long  rince  contrived  the  derign,  had 
invited  and  joined  with  a  foreign  nation  to  ruin  and  extin- 
guish their  own.   What  the  good  fruit  was,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  this  counsel  and  proclamation,  will  be  shordy  set 
forth. 

There  was  about  the  same  time  another  act  of  council, 
which  (how  impertinent  soever  it  may  seem  to  some  men  to 
be  remembered)  was  in  itself  of  great  weight,  and  very 
gravely  deliberated.    It  seemed  very  repugnant  to  the  rules 
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of  poliqTf  that,  when  all  oyerturea  of  peace  wece  rgected, 
and  all  intercourse  from  the  city  of  London  inhilnted  and 
interdicted  to  his  majesty^s  quarters,  there  should  be  any 
permission  that  that  city  should  be  suppBed  by  the  commo- 
dities and  stock  of  the  counties  inthin  the  king^s  obedience, 
which  kept  up  the  trade  of  that  rebellious  place,  and  gave 
it  the  pride  to  contest  almost  with  the  whole  kingdom :  and 
therefore  it  was  propounded,  that  his  majesty  would  inhibit 
and  forbid  by  his  proclamation  all  manner  of  trade  widi 
London  throughout  his  quarters;  and  that  all  goods  and 
merchandise  going  to  or  from  that  place,  without  the  king^s 
express  licence,  should  be  seisied  on,  and  forfeited  to  his  own 
use.  The  matter  was  not  lightly  weighed  and  concluded, 
but  several  days  debated  before  the  lords  of  the  council, 
there  being  diversity  of  opinion  between  many  persons  of 
great  experience  and  understanding  in  the  mystery  and 
course  of  trade,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  counties,  whence 
trade  was  especially  driven  with  London.  Many  were  of 
opinion,  that  his  majesty  should  by  no  means  prohibit  it  or 
interrupt  it,  that  the  continuance  and  improvement  of  it 
would  be  of  great  profit  and  advantage  to  the  king;  be- 
sides that  the  restraint  would  appear  a  very  ungradoos 
thing  to  the  people ;  whereas  now  that  whole  odium  lay 
upon  the  parliament;  that  those  who  were  fled  from  lioo- 
don,  out  of  their  duty  and  loyalty,  had  no  other  meaoa  to 
draw  a  subsistence  and  liveHhood  to  them  out  of  the  for* 
tunes  they  had  left  there,  but  by  commodities  sent  fixim 
London  into  the  king'^s  quarters,  for  which  they  received 
money  there,  and  by  that  means  many  well  affected  persons, 
still  remaining  there,  sometimes  sent  supplies  to  his  majes^, 
which  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  do;  that  it  suj^plied 
the  king^s  quarters  with  money,  whereby  the  people  were 
enabled  to  pay  their  contributions,  whidi  otherwise  they 
could  not  do ;  and  if  trade  were  restrained,  the  manulac- 
tures  would  immediately  be  determined,  and  thereupon  the 
people,  in  all  parts,  for  want  of  work,  would  be  in  danger 
to  starve ;  the  consequence  of  which  extremity  might  pio- 
duce  a  general  insurrection,  which  would  be  very  periloiis 
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to  the  king;  at  beat,  that  the  manufactures  would  be  trans- 
ported in  foreign  parts,  a  mischief  not  to  be  repured  again 
by  peace  itself.  On  the  other  side  it  was  pressed  with  much 
▼ehemence,  that  such  an  inhibition  of  trade  was  absolutely 
necessary;  that  the  king  could  lose  nothing  by  it,  and 
would  recdve  notable  benefit;  that  the  rebellion  was  con* 
tinued,  as  it  had  been  raised,  by  the  wealth  and  submission 
only  of  the  city  of  London,  and  any  thing  that  could  im- 
pair that  wealth  would  remove  that  submission ;  that  they 
alone  hitherto  felt  not  the  miseries  of  the  war,  having  the 
same  ease  and  the  same  plenty  which  they  had  formerly 
enjoyed^  which  reconciled  them,  and  united  them  more  to 
the  parliament  than  any  inclination  of  their  a£Pections; 
whereas,  if  the  trade  from  thence  into  fordgn  parts  was  sup- 
pressed, or  to  a  great  degree  diminished,  by  not  suffering 
them  to  receive  those  commodities  from  the  countries,  by 
which  they  carried  on  their  trades,  they  would  immediately 
£nd  themselves  impoverished ;  and  the  rich  men  ^ving  over, 
the  poor  would  not  be  able  to  hve,  and  so  their  patience 
would  quickly  leave  them,  and  they  would  easily  discover 
the  way  to  their  redemption.  In  the  mean  time  the  manu- 
factures would  receive  no  discouragement,  nor  the  countries 
feel  any  want  of  money ;  for  the  same  trade  which  was  by 
those  commodities  carried  to  London,  should  be  driven  in 
those  parts  under  the  king'*s  obedience,  of  Bristol,  Wey- 
mouth, Exeter,  Dartmouth,  and  the  good  harbours  of  Corn- 
wall, whither  as  well  those  well  affected  merchants,  who 
were  driven  from  London,  as  strangers,  would  resort, 
whereby  they  would  be  replenished  with  money,  and  all 
other  commodities,  of  what  kind  soever;  for  an  evidence 
whereof  many  merchants  present,  of  great  estates  and  repu- 
tation, imdertook  before  the  king,  that  they  would  within 
a  month  take  off  all  the  manufacture  of  wool  which  should 
be  l»rought  to  any  of  the  western  ports,  whither  the  clothiers 
might  as  eaaly  send  them  as  to  London.  By  this  means 
shipping  would  much  increase,  and  seamen  be  maintained 
in  the  king'^s  quarters,  from  whence  extraordinary  benefit 
would  accrue  to  his  iiervice.  The  reasons  were  very  weighty 
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pn  both  ttdes;  and  thou^  those  latter  seemed  the  stRMigery 
yet  it  was  plain  that  they  were  principally  grounded  upon 
supposition.  For  if  it  should  fall  out  that  there  was  not 
stock  enough  to  take  off  the  commodities  in  the  kiiig*8 
quarters,  as  men  reasonably  considered  there  would  not  be, 
at  least  not  in  time,  the  mischiefs  which  were  offered  in  the 
first  debate  would  be  in  view.  But  there  were  two  things 
which  prevailed  over  the  king^s  judgment,  and  truly  reoon- 
died  most  differences  in  opinion.  The  first,  a  matter  of  tact : 
Some  clothiers  of  Reading  complained  that  they  had^re- 
cnved  invitations  from  their  old  customers  in  London  to 
continue  their  trade  thither,  assuring  them  they  should  re- 
ceive the  same  fair  correspondence  they  had  formerly  ;  apan 
which,  with  the  king'^s  leave,  they  had  sent  great  quantities 
of  cloth  thither,  which,  in  respect  of  the  situation  of  that 
town,  and  the  benefit  of  the  river,  they  could  not  conveni- 
ently send  to  any  other  place.  The  effect  was,  they  sold 
their  cloths  at  Leaden4iall  as  they  used,  and  at  good  prices ; 
the  which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  the  money  due  to  all 
such  of  whose  affection  to  the  king's  service  they  had  any 
intimation  was  seized,  as  the  estates  of  delinquents  and  ma^ 
lignants,  for  the  use  of  the  parliament;  and  they  only  who 
were  favoured  by  them,  as  inclined  to  their  party,  were  suf- 
fered to  receive  the  proceeds  of  thdr  commodities.  Upon 
which  the  town  desired  other  provision  might  be  made  to 
take  off  their  cloths,  and  that  there  might  be  no  trade  to 
London.  The  other  consideration  was,  that  if  any  incon- 
venience should  be  hereafter  discovered  by  the  restraint,  it 
might  be  removed  by  the  giving  licences  to  trade,  by  which 
his  majesty  might  be  able  to  settle  and  regulate  trade  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  profitable  to  him,  and  that 
he  might  receive  such  duties  upon  it,  as  might  be  some 
supply  to  him,  as  it  paid  excise  and  customs  at  London, 
whereby  the  merchants  there  should  not  be  able  to  under- 
sell those  who  traded  in  the  west,  who,  for  their  tnmsporta- 
tion  and  insurance,  were  at  a  much  greater  charge  than  the 
other.  Upon  these  reasons  the  king  published  his  express 
and  absolute  pleasure  against  all  trade  with  London,  which. 
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if  it  had  been  as  well  executed  as  it  was  deliberated,  would 
without  question  have  proved  of  singular  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage to  his  affairs;  but  the  disorder  of  the  soldier  was 
such,  and  so  great  a  contempt  of  all  acts  of  state,  that  it 
had  not  the  effect  designed,  and,  in  the  end,  produced  no 
other  advantage,  than  great  gains  to  some  particular  go- 
vernors, who,  having  garrisons  near  great  roacls,  received 
great  toll  for  their  safe  conduct  and  protection,  and  some- 
times very  great  seizures  of  such  goods,  as  thought  to  have 
escaped  their  notice,  all  which  was  concerted  to  their  own 
emolument 

These  were  the  dvil  preparations  and  conclusions  of 
council  on  both  sides.  In  the  mean  time,  both  the  king'*s 
army  and  the  earl  of  Essex  were  contented  to  refresh  them- 
selves  in  their  winter  quarters,  without  any  notable  engage- 
ment, both  preparing  the  best  they  could  for  the  spring, 
and  to  be  early  ready  for  the  field ;  yet  the  winter  passed 
not  without  action.  The  great  preparation  that  was  made 
at  London,  &c.  as  in  page  448,  line  1. 


END  OF  VOL.  IV. 
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